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CHAPTER I. 

NARRATIVE OF CIVIL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 


a>s. lies. 


R. PITT’s first 
parliament, pro- 
rogued on the 20th 
of August, 1784, 
did nut reassemble 
until the 25th of 
January. The young 
premier’s great 
rival, Mr. Fox, 
had been again re- 
turned for West- 
minster at the luBt 
general election * 
but Sit Cecil Wray, the unsuccessful Tory candi- 
date, having demanded a scrutiny, Corbett, the high 
bailiff of the city df Westminster, and a warm 
Pittite, not without encouragement from the mi- 
nister or from his triumphant party, took upon 
himself to make no return of representatives for 
that city ; and Fox had been obliged to creep into 
parliament as member fef* a Scotch burgh — a 
circumstance Which had given rise to many sar- 
castic jokes in the preceding session. Immedi- 
ately on the meeting of the new parliament the 
conduct of the high bailiff had been taken up 
warmly by the opposition! and had been as warmly 
defended by the minister and his friends. Coun- 
sel had been heard at the bar, petitions from Mr* 
Fox and petition! from the Westminster electors 
had been read ; but ministerial majorities had jus- 
tified the conduct of the bailiff and had ordered 
him to proceed in the scrutiny “ with all practicable 
dispatch.” But Corbett too well knew what was 
expected from him by his party to make use of any 
dispatch, and at the opening of the present session, 
when the scrutiny had lasted some eight months, 



it was found that not quite two out of the seven 
parishes into which Westminster was divided were 
scrutinised. It was calculated that at this rate, as 
one of the parishes examined was comparatively 
a small one, the scrutiny would be prolonged to 
three years. On the 8th of February the subject 
was brought again before the House by a petition 
from the Sectors ; and the high bailiff and his coun- 
sel underwent another long examination at the bar 
touching the practicability of carrying on the scru- 
tiny With more dispatch. The bailiff gave in evi- 
dence that it would certainly take not less, but pro- 
bably & much longer time, than two years, to finish 
the scrutiny. On the very next day Mr. Welbore 
Ellis, now out of place and in opposition, moved 
that the high bailiff should obey the writ, and make 
a return of the precept — which meant, ut least ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the mover and his friends, 
that he should -declare elected those who had stood 
highest on the poll. A long and violent debate, 
marked, o^^i sides, with gross personalities, fol- 
lowed ; anHR constitutional law or rule was ab- 
solutely buried under mountains of abuse and rhe- 
toric. Fox, as bis speech is reported by a friendly 
organ, was mild and even pathetic in accusing his 



Fox. From a Portrait by Mr t* HtynoliU. 

rival, Pitt, of unfairness. " He had,” he said, 
“ always wished to stand well with the right ho- 
nourable gentleman: he remembered the day he 
had first congratulated the House on the acquisi- 
tion of his abilities : it had been his pride to fight 
side by side with him the battles of the constitu- 
tion, little thinking that he would one day desert 
his principles, ana laid himself tar be the instru? 
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ment of that secret influence which they had both 
combated so successfully. He might have been 
prepared to And a formidable rival in the right ho- 
nourable gentleman — a rival that would leave him 
far behind in the pursuit of glory ; but he never 
could have expected that he coiild have descended 
so low as to be the court persecutor of any man. 
He fancied he saw in him so much generosity of 
soul, so much elevation of mind, that so grovelling 
a passion as malice could not have found an asy- 
lum in his breast He saw plainly that 

it was a pecuniary contest, and that his friends 
were to be tired out by the expense of it. The 
scrutiny on both Bides could not cost less than 
30,000/. a-year. This was enough to shake the 
best fortunes. His own last shilling might easily 
be got at, for he was poor ; but, little .is he had, lie 
would spend it to the lost shilling. If in the end 
he should lose his election, it would not be through 
want of a legal majority, but through want of mo- 
ney! and thus would he, perhaps, be deprived of 
his right, and the electors of Westminster of the 
man of their cluiee, because he was not able to 
carry on u pecuniary contest with the Treasury."* 
The young premier, more starch and stem than 
any veteran minister that had appeared in modern 
times, called these charges “ mad and violent as- 
sertions,*' — * as gross as they were unfounded," — 
the products of one “ mad with desperation and 
disappointment." He accused Fox of tilling his 
speech for three hours at a time “ with everything 
that was personal, inflammatory, and invidious."t 
And, with a scornful elevation of the nostril, he 
continued — “ I say, nevertheless, I am not sur- 
prised if he should pretend to be the butt of minis- 
terial persecution ; and if, by striving to excite the 
public compassion, he should seek to reinstate 
himself in that popularity which he once enjoyed, 
but whicli he so unhappily has forfeited. For it is 
the beBt and most ordinary resource of these poli- 
tical apostates to court and to offer themselves to 
persecution for the sake of the popular predilection 
and pity which usually fall upon persecuted men ; 
it becomes worth their while to suffer, for a time, 
political martyrdom, for the sake of the canoniza- 
tion that awaits the suffering martyr ; and I make 
on doubt the right honourable gentleman has so 
much penetration, and at the same time so much 
passive virtue about him, that he would be glad 
not only to seem a poor, injured, persecuted man, 
but he would gladly seek an opportunity of even 
really suffering a little persecution, if it be possible 
to find such an opportunity."} At a late hour an 
amendment was moved by Lord Mulgrave to leave 
out of Welbore Ellis's original motion every word 
except that , and to insert the wordB following 
the Speaker do acquaint the high bailiff— first, 
that he is not precluded by the resolution of this 
House, communicated to him on the 8th of June 
last,§ from making a return whenever he Bhall be 

* Ann. BegUt. + |d, 

X Speeches of the Right Hon. William Pitt in the House of Com* 
mone. bid edit. 

f The resolution passed in the preceding session, on the motion of 


satisfied in liis own judgment that, he c&fe do so ; 
and secondly, that this House is not satisfied that 
the scrutiny has been proceeded in as expeditiously 
as it might have been ; — that it is his doty to 
adopt and enforce such just and reasonable regula- 
tions as shall appear to him most likely to prevent 
unnecessary delay in fixture ; that he is not pre- 
cluded from so doing by want of consent in either 
party ; and that he may be assured of the support 
of this House in the discharge of his duty*" upon 
this the House divided, when there appeared for 
the amendment 174, and against it 135. This 
ministerial majoiity was far less than it had been 
on points of the same question during the preceding 
session. A few days later, on the 18th of Febru- 
ary Fox’s bosom-friend. Colonel Fitzpatrick, ptt* 
seated another petition from the electors of West- 
minster, praying to be heard by counsel at the 
bar in defence of their rights and privileges, and 
in order ihat some new facts might be stated, of 
whieh they were not informed when they presented 
their former petition. Fitzpatrick moved that coun- 
sel should be culled in, and then Lord Frederick 
Campbell moved, by way of amendment, that the 
s a/0 counsel should not be permitted to argue against 
the legality of the scrutiny. After much debate this 
ministerial amendment was carded by 203 against 
145. The compel refused to plead under the re- 
strictions imposed by the amendment. Thexeupon 
the House called the high bailiff to the bar, and 
examined him touching the new facts alleged in 
the petition — which were, that Mr. Fox's counsel 
had offered, whilst the scrutiny was proceeding in 
the parish of St. Ann, where Fox was said to be the 
strongest, to go next into the parishes of St. Mar- 
garet and St. John, where he was stated to be the 
weakest ; and that Sir Cecil Wray had, by his 
counsel, declined the proposal. The high bailiff 
gave in evidence that such an offer had really been 
made by the Foxites and not accepted by the other 
party ; and shortly after this the bailiff was very 
conveniently taken ill and allowed to retire without 
further questioning or cross-questioning. A * h# 
walked out of the House Colonel Fitzpatrick 
moved (not in the best grammar) — " That, it ap- 
pearing to this House that Thomas Corbett, Esquire, 
high bailiff, having received a precept from the 
Sheriff of Middlesex for electing two citisens to 
serve in parliament for the city of Westminster j 
and having taken and finally closed the poll OH 
the 17th of May last, being the day next before 
the day of return of the said writ, he be* now dfc* 
rectcd forthwith to make a return of his precept* 
of members chosen in pursuance thereof# a This 
motion was rejected, but by a majority of only 
mne, the numbers being 145 against 130* On 
the 3rd of March Alderman Sawbridge brought 
forward the same motion. Pitt moved the ques- 
tion of adjournment upon it, but had the 
tification of being left in a minority of (hint#* 
eight, the numbers being, for the a^jounnnojlt 

Lord Mulgrave, wai “ That the high bailiff of W*t; MfvS m ' 
coed la the eoruUny for the *&U1 olty with ell jfartwebl# djejatoh* 
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124, md against it 162. The main question 
was than put and carried without a division : 
and thus, after a protracted struggle of nearly 
ten months, was terminated the famed West- 
minster scrutiny, the high bailiff, on the very 
day, making a return of Lord Hood and Mr. 
fox, as duly elected members. Fox immedi- 
ately brought an action against the high bailiff for 
not returning him at first when duly elected by a 
legal majority of votes. The trial came on on the 
12th of June of the following year, 1786, before 
Lord Loughborough, in the Court of Common 
Pleas. Loughborough, whom we have formerly 
seen playing many political parts as Mr. Wedder- 
burn, had at preseut settled down in a decided 
enmity to Mr. Pitt. Fox laid his damages at 
100,000/. : the jury, after a few minutes’ consul- 
tation, gave a verdict in his favour, but only for 
2000/. Fox declared thot the money should be 
distributed among the charities of Westminster * 

Gross personality, and other kinds of coarseness, 
continued to characterise the debates ; and a prac- 
tice, introduced some time before, to interrupt the 
very eloquent but very long speeches of Burke, 
was frequently resorted to, in order to stop or dis- 
turb the opposition orators. The method was to 
get up a loud combination of coughing, hemming, 
hawking, and other noises on the ministerial 
benches, the leader and principal performer being 
Mr. Rolle, member for Devonshire, the hero of the 
satirical poem called the c Rolliad,’ and afterwards 
Lord Rofte, by grace of these and other services 
rendered to Pitt. The warm temper of Burke and 
of other members of the opposition did not permit 
them to bear these insultB with philosophy or with 
contempt; and in resenting them they were occa- 
sionally guilty of almost equal improprieties. It 
was observed and admitted by one of his closest 
adherents, that, though he had established his po- 
litical preponderance and gained over partisans, 
Pitt was not succeeding in malting friends.' t But 
the proud, cold nature of the young premier made 
him ob indifferent as he was unattaching : he ra- 
ther wanted or sought for tools than iriends. Of 
the hearty, thorough support of the king he was 
well asAired : this gave him a degree of strength 
which no minister had possessed for a long time. 

The king’s speech at the opening of this session 
particularly recommended to consideration the state 
and trade of Ireland. The concessions which had 
been made from time to time were far from satisfy- 
ing the Irish people, who continued their armed asso- 
ciations, pud in other respects followed Bameline 
of conduct which had led to revolution aimndepend- 
ence in America. As early as in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1783, a meeting of delegates from the pro- 
vince of Ulster, appointed and backed by the vo- 
lunteers, was held at Dungannon for the purpose 
of reforming the Irish parliament. At this great 
meeting a plan of reform was agreed upon ; and it 
was further resolved that a convention iof represen t- 

* Ann. RegUt 

t Wilberforce*# Diary, in Life by his Sons. 


atives from the whole volunteer army of Inland 
should assemble in the following month of Novem- 
ber at Dublin. Nearly all the volunteer corps and 
gTand juries of the kingdom adhered to the resolu- 
tions thus passed. In October delegates from all 
the corps 6f the province of Leinster assembled in 
Dublin and boldly put forth their demand for a re- 
form of the representation, for the admission of Ro- 
man Catholics to the elective franchise, and for a 
more free enjoyment of the benefits of trade and 
manufacture. And on the day appointed by the 
meeting at Dungannon — the lOtli of November, 
1783 — the grand national convention of volunteers, 
consisting of delegates from every county in the 
kingdom, met at the Royal Exchange in Dublin, 
marched in procession to the Rotunda, and there 
opened their session by proposing a total remo- 
delling of the Irish constitution. The muss of 
the people were soon taught to consider that those 
delegates w r erc their real representatives, and that 
the members of the Irish House of Commons were 
traitors or mere intruders. Several members of 
that house, however, were also members of this 
grand national convention, and among these was 
the eloquent and impetuous Henry Flood, who, on 
the 29th of November, attempted to introduce the 
new-modelled constitution into the house in the 
shape of a bill. The motion was indignantly re- 
jected by 157 against 77, the majority declaring 
that the proposal was tendered to them at the point 
of the bayonet. The house then voted a very 
loyal address to the king, expressing the great hap- 
piness they enjoyed under the piesent form of go- 
vernment and constitution, which they b&uI they 
were determined to sujBft nith their lives and 
fortunes. The House ofi^ords, still less desirous 
of a change which would have been a revolution, 
epneurred in the address. The national conven- 
tion immediately agreed upon a counter- address, in 
the text of which they denied all revolutionary in- 
tention and any wish to separate Ireland from Eng- 
land. The volunteer corps, who had been w ell sup- 
plied by government with arms during the Ameri- 
can war to enable them to repel invasion, retained 
their imposing attitude, and were constantly seen 
drilling and training. The Belfast company re- 
solved and agreed to instruct in the use of arms 
persons of all ranks and religious persuasions who 
should present themselves ; and they offered them 
the use of their owm firelocks. The volunteers of 
the city and county of Dublin resolved that every 
honest and industrious Irishman, however poor and 
obscure, ought to be trained to the use of arms ; and 
similar resolutions were entered into in most parts 
of the kingdom.* The Roman Catholics, of course, 
far outnumbered the Protestants ; but for a time 
there was no apparent distinction as to reli- 
gious faiths, and the Presbyterians of the North 

• Memoirs of the different Rebellions in Ireland, by Sir Richard 
Musurave, Dart., member In the late Irish Parliament* A one- 
sided, ill-written book, and little to be depended upon, except where 
documents are quoted. It is to be said, however, that the works on 
the other (or Irish Revolutionary) aide an at the beat, quite ae 
prejudiced and violent* 
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seemed linked heart and hand with their old enta- 
gonists the Papists. The doctrine of toleration was 
set forth in the broadest manner ; the volunteers, 
their delegates and conventions, claimed the elective 
franchise equally for persons of every form of reli- 
gious worship. But another ‘and more question- 
able principle was involved in their demands for 
annual parliaments and a sort of universal suffrage. 
In the month of March, 1784, Mr. Flood again 
introduced in the Commons his bill ** for the more 
equal representation of the people in parliament.* * 

It was supported by a long array of petitions; but 
it was nevertheless thrown out at the second reading 
by a majority of nearly two to one. The citizens of 
Dublin held an aggregate meeting and issued a cir- 
cular address to the Irish people, recommending 
that five persons should be elected from every county, 
city, and considerable town, to meet in Dublin in 
Nation u Congress. This close and quick imi- 
tation ol the Americans roused the British govtm- 
ment and called forth the energy of Pitt, whose op- 
position harangues about purifying the British 
House of Commons had deluded many of the Irish 
into a belief that he was an ardent friend to parlia- 
mentary n form in its most extensive sense. Mea- 
sures were taken to prevent the meeting of this pro- 
posed congress: the attorney- general for Ireland 
menaced the sheriffs of the county and city of 
Dublin with a prosecution ; the high sheriff ol the 
county, who had presided at an assembly of free- 
holders met to elect delegates, was prosecuted in 
the Court of King’s Bench and condemned to 
a trifling fine and a short imprisonment ; several 
of the county magistrates were attacked for hav- 
ing called meetings and signed resolutions ; and 
prosecutions were instituted against the printers 
and publishers of Sunday newspapers.* The 
congress nevertheless met in October, though in 
a very incomplete form, passed many strong re- 
solutions, and peaceably adjourned with exhorta- 
tions to all Irish patriots to do their best in order 
to render its next meeting more complete and effec- 
tive. As the best remedy for the distresses of the 
manufacturers, a plan of protecting duties had been 
introduced into the Irish House of Commons ; and I 
as a beginning a duty of 2s. 6 d. per yard had been 
proposed on all drapery imported into that king- 
dom. But this motiun hud been rejected by a ma- 
jority of three to one, and the rejection had been 
followed by some rioting among the Dublin mob, 
who accused the majority of having sold themselves 
to England. On tne 2nd of January of the pre- 
sent year, 1 785, the national congress met again at 
Dublin, consisting of delegates from twenty-seven 
of the counties — in all about 200 individuals. Their 
tone was high and thieatening; their proceedings 
continued to be an imitation of the conduct of the 
American revolutionists, only varying through the 
difference of national character, or the greater heat 
or impetuosity of Irish-born patriots. Many of the 
leaders and orators were the seme men who, a few 

• The printer of the * Voluntetw’ Journal' wu committed to th* 
Neivgnte of Dubliu on a charge of high treason. 
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years after, mingled their admiration of Jjbe great 
French revolution with their sympathy for the Ame- 
rican one, and who, deluded by promises df assist- 
ance and confraternity from the French republic- 
ans, rushed headlong into rebellion. For the pre- 
sent they held several adjourned meetings, and 
established permanent committees of correspond* 
enre. In the mean time commissioners had be$n 
appointed by the Irish parliament to confer with 
the British cabinet, and a plan of commercial re- 
lief had been agreed upon between Mr. Pitt and 
this commission The Irish Houses of Commons 
and Lords having concurred in this plan, Mr. Pitt 
introduced it in the English House of Commons. 
It consisted of two great provisions: — 1. To per- 
mit the importation of the produce of our colonies 
in the West Indies and America through Ireland 
into Great Britain. 2. To establish a tree trade, 
or mutual exchange between Great Britain and 
Ireland of their respective productions and mam*; 
factures upon e^ual terms. In return for these ad- 
vantages the minister proposed that Ireland should 
contribute a certain annual sum out of the surplus 
of her hereditary revenue towards the general ex- 
Jjenses of the empire. Mr. Pitt spoke with laud* 
able feeling against the old jealous, exclusive, and un- 
wisely selfish spirit which had animated the British 
legislature. He said, “ the house would recollect 
that, from the Revolution to a period within the me- 
mory of every man who heard him, until those 
very few years, the English system had been that of 
debarring Irdund from the eujoyment and use Of 
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her own resources ; to make the kingdom cmnr 
pietely subservient to the interests andupulenoe ol 
this country, without suffering her to share in the 
bounties or nature, in the industry of her ettxMs * 
or making them contribute to the general interest* 
and strength of the empire. This Bystem tit «md 
and abominable restraint had, however, been to* 
ploded. It was at once harsh and unjust, andfa 
was as impolitic as it was oppressive; for* howevei 
necessary it might be to the partial benefit of d»* 
tricts in Britain, it promoted not the real pros 
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, and strength of the empire. That which had been 
the system counteracted the kindness of Providence, 
and suspended the industry and enterprise of man.” 
The scheme was submitted to a committee of the 
board of trade and plantations, who examined some 
Of the principal merchants and manufacturers of 
England, and then presented to the House a long 
and contradictory report. Upon this the House re- 
solved to examine those merchants and manufac- 
turers at their own bar. These examinations were 
so long, and the petitions against the plan so nume- 
rous, that more than two months were occupied by 
them. In the end the anti-liberal feeling com- 
pelled Pitt to subjoin a variety of restrictive clauses, 
binding Ireland to adopt wlmtever navigation laws 
the British parliament might hereafter enact ; pro- 
hibiting the importation into Ireland, or thence 
into Great Britain, of any West Indian commodities 
not the produce of our own colonies ; and forbidding 
Ireland to trade to any country beyond the Cupe of 
Good Hope and the straits of Magelhaen, so long 
as the charter of the East India Company should 
he continued. Great and sure as was the ministe- 
rial majority, the principles of the bill were not 
adopted without warm discussions in both Houses, 
some maintaining that they were giving too little to 
Ireland, and many more that they were giving a 
great deal too much. In Ireland strong objections 
were taken to all the alterations and additions to 
the original propositions, and numerous petitions 
were presented against the bill. A motion for leave 
to bring in a corresponding bill was carried in the 
Irish House of Commons, but by a majority of only 
nineteen, the numbers being 127 against 108. The 
mover, Mr. Ordc, the secretary of the lord-lieu- 
tenant, having procured the hill to be read the 
first time and printed, declared that he should 
proceed no further with it during the present ses- 
sion. After the rising of parliament Dublin and 
most of the great towns continued in a very tur- 
bulent state ; the non-importation associations, 
which had been copied from the Americans, were 
renewed, and were in many instances sanctioned 
by the grand juries ; dreadful threats were uttered 
against all who should dare to import any goods 
from England, and these menaces and the dread 
of the popular fury produced the same effect 
here as they had done at Boston. The stoppage to 
trade, particularly in the seaports, threw thousands 
of men out of employment ; and the idle and the 
hungry sought relief or occupation in rioting. In 
aome quarters of Dublin the troops w'ere obliged to 
be almost constantly under arms. A 

While the Irish Trade Bill was peiK^j;, Mr. 
Pitt, on the 18th of April, again called the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons to the subject of a 
reform in the representation erf the people. He had 
pledged himself “ as a man and a minister ” to 
promote this cause ; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther at this moment he had any anxious desire for 
parliamentary reform, notwithstanding his decla- 
rations to some of his private friends, then ardent 
reformers, that he would exert his influence to the 


uttermost for this measure.* The specific proposi- 
tion he made was to transfer the right of election 
from thirty-six rotten boroughs to the counties and 
the great unrepresented towns, giving a compensa- 
tion in money to the owners and holders of the rot- 
ten boroughs so disfranchised ; and to extend the 
right of voting in county elections to copyholders. 
In the very beginning of his speech he seemed to 
acknowledge the hopelessness of success to any such 
scheme. “ The number of gentlemen,” said he, 
“ who are hostile to reform, are a phalanx which 
ought to give alarm to any individual upon rising 
to suggest such a measure. Those who, with a 
sort of superstitious awe, reverence the constitution 
so much as to be fearful of touching even its de- 
fects, have always reprobated every attempt to purify 
the representation. They acknowledge its inequal- 
ity and corruption, but in their enthusiasm for the 
grand fabric they would not suffer a reformer, with 
unhallowed hands, to repair the injuries which it 
lias suffered from time. Others, who, pei reiving 
the deficiencies that have arisen from circum- 
stances, are solicitous for their amendment, yet re- 
sist the attempt, under the argument that, when 
once we have presumed to touch the constitution in 
one point, the awe which had heretofore kept us 
back from the daring enterprise of innovation might 
abate, and there was no foreseeing to what alarming 
lengths we might progressively go under the mask 
of rei'ormalion.”t lie made no use whatever of 
his enormous ministerial influence in bringing over 
converts to his scheme ; some of the Whig party 
professed to vote against it on account of the pecu- 
niary compensation proposed to the owners and 
traffickers iu boroughs, the whole bill was 
thrown out by 248 againstl74. Tins w f aB Pitt*s 
last performance as a parliamentary reformer; 
and we shall find him in the course of a few years 
the most determined opponent of all amendment 
or change whatsoever in the representation. It is 
characteristic of Pitt to observe that his friend Wil- 
berforce, who fancied he enjoyed all bis confidence, 
firmly believed that he was sincere in his desire to 
deal a death-blow to aristocratic influence, elec- 
tioneering, corruption, party-spirit, and all irregu- 
larities. 

In the course of the session Pitt called the at- 
tcnlion of the House to a general review of the na- 
tional finances, and, after suggesting various altera- 
tions, stated that he expected that the land and 
malt taxcB added to the product of the other taxes 
would leave him an overplus of nearly 1,000,000/. 
per annum, which sum he thought ought to go into 
a sinking fund, to be applied to the extinction of 
the national debt. He did not, however, intend to 

• Letter from Mr. it. Smith to Wiiberforcc, in Life. WilUerforce 
himself buys in hi* diary At Pitt'* nil the day— it (reform) goes on 
w«fll — »ut up late chatting with Pitt— lias good nones of the country, 
and noble, imtiiolic heart-— to town (next day; — House — Parlia- 
ment. iry Keibrm — terribly disapvowtt d and b*nt> In Ids speech In 
tho House Wilber I'oreo said— 14 The consequence of thie reform would 
be that, the freedom of opinion would Ini restored, and party con- 
nexions in n great measure vanish ; for party on one side beget* party 
on tho mliut ; and for myself I wish to give my vote not with a view 
to men, but measures/* I 
f Speeches in the House of Commons* 
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put any such scheme into execution until the fol- 
lowing year. Many objections were taken to the 
whole plan by the opposition, though even in that 
quarter some high notions were already entertained 
of the young chancellor of the. exchequer’s abilities 
as a calculator and a financier, and some of the 
Whigs— the extremes of the party— probably did not 
think the worse of the plan from its being known 
to have been suggested by Dr. Price tthe friend of 
Dr. Priestley), an eminent dissenting minister, who 
entertained the most liberal views in gcncrul poli- 
tics. Several new taxes were added to those im- 
posed in the preceding year : among them was a 
tax upon female servants, calculated to produce an- 
nually 140,000/. ; and an additional tax upon male 
servants, calculated to produce, in addition to the 
former one, 35,000/.* Within the last few years, 
or since the impulse had beon given by Burke, va- 
rious bills had been passed for regulating the public 
offices oi the kingdom ; and Mr. Pitt now brought 
one in “ for appointing commissioners for inquir- 
ing into the fees, gratuities, perquisites, and emolu- 
ments, which are or lately have been received in 
the several public offices; to examine into any 
abuses which may exist in the Bame; and to report 
such observations as shall occur to them for the 
better conducting and managing the business trans- 
acted in the said offices.** The opposition to this 
bill was very considerable. It uus not possible to 
deny the existence of extortion, peculation, and 
other abuses ; but a stand was made upon the li- 
berty of the subject, and the principles of Magna 
Cliarta were quoted against the bill, and in defence 
of rapacious placemen and official understrappers. 
Ministers defended their measure by quoting the 
very recent precedent of the commissioners of pub- 
lic accounts ; and they affirmed that, although the 
objects of the present reform were not of so great 
magnitude, yet they were really important on ac- 
count of their number and extent. So extensive in- 
deed were the evil practices, that the man who went 
into any of the offices of government with an empty 
pocket or a close hand had small chance of get- 
ting his business transacted without vexatious de- 
lays. Hie question was finally carried in the Com- 
mons by 74 against 15. The Lords introduced sc- 
vcral amendments, and one m particular which sub- 
jected the commissioners to the control of the 

w^rp d f 0f tr ?T ry - The commi8Bion ers appointed 
were two of the comptrollers of army accounts and 
Mr Francis Baring. Parliament adjourned, on a 

♦k ot!!i fr ??! th , e kin K> on the 2nd of August, till 
the 27th of October; but was afterwards prorogued 
by proclamation to the 1st of December.* 8 
No nation on the continent had suflered so much 
from the American war as the Dutch. Their finances 
were embarrassed, their losses excessive, and their 
colonies, which had been taken by the English 
and then retaken by the French, were kept, fof £ 

rivals ^the ^ en0h ' Their and 

rivals, the Belgians, wore encouraged in their en- 
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deavoura to make Oetend the centre of a great trade, 
and a place of export and import to and from the 
Last Indies— a scheme which had for some time 
heen earnestly entertained by their sovereign, the 
Emperor Joseph, who at the aame moment was 
erecting at the head of the Venetian Gulf a great 
trading town and port to rival the old commercial 
grandeur of Venice. At the same time the anoma- 
lous government of the Dutch, which waa neither a 
republic nor a constitutional monarchy, or indeed 
anything else capable of being described by a poli* 
tical term, .was torn to pieces by intestine dissen- 
sions. Ihe oligarchic or French party accused the 
Oran gists, or quasi-royalists, who adhered to the 
cvtautholder, of having misconducted the war and 
of now aiming at the subversion of the national li- 
berties and municipal rights: the Orangists accused 
the I’rench party of having needlessly precipitated 
the country into a ruinous war with England and a 
most perilous and treacherous alliance with France* 
which ever had been and ever must be the most 
dangerous enemy to Holland, of provoking an 
anarchy, and encouraging a democratic fury which 
would be more insupportable than the tyranny of 
J 13 completcst despot. In many respects each 
party or faction was thoroughly in the wrong : and 
there was, to some extent, an excuse for both of 
them, as the constitutions of the United Piovinccs* 
or the precedents of former times, did not sufficiently 
define the respective authorities of the stadtholdef 
or chief magistrate, and of the legislative assem- 
blies, but had left, and seemed variously to pre- 
scribe, an unamalgamated compound of republican- 
ism and monarchy, of democracy and oligarchy. 
One thing was clear ami certain— the Dutch could 
neither preserve peace at home nor defend them- 
selves from the attack of any one powerful neigh- 
bour. In sacrificing their old alliance with Eng- 

a C °T i tCd * sort of Political suicide. 
England had saved them from being swallowed up 

Tf' 5 but eventB were in rapTpro- 
greas which were to render the restored friendshio 
of England of no avail, which were to render the 

thc P r« Fre " Ch morc wwnoua than tinder 
the Grand Monnrque, and to leave Holland and all 
cr liberties and rights a helplcaa prey to Gallic 

“r n i Thus * in num 6rou* ways, didthe 
tfietta of the American war prepare and facilitate 
the events of the French revolution. But, for the 
th °U g l> injuring and despoiling them, 
f Si p ntmued *° P 8 ? * he of »n ally to the 
tW^ d „ i lT , * Ce8 ’ and Austria was the power that 
threatened tiieir peace and their very existence as 
un independen t nation. As early as the year 1181 

th ^r P i e J rorJo ^ h llftd determined to do away 
with the Barrier Treaty, and to take possession of the 
numerous fortresses of the Austrian Netherlands, 
which, ever since the conclusion of the war of sue* 
ceswon, had been deposited in the hands of the 
JJutch, and garrisoned by them for the mutual d«- 
fence of the Netherlands and of Holland, or aa • 

S" again,t the iwoads of tin 

french. The scheme waa that of two great m en, 
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William III. and the Duke of Marlborough ; but 
it was to be thrown to the winds by the chances and 
changes, the passions and caprices, of the present 
titties. The Dutch had all the honour, such as it 
w$p, of keeping up these garrisons, but the House of 
Austria nearly all the expense. The Emperor 
Joseph grudged the money, and felt ashamed of 
having Borne of his principal cities and fortresses 
occupied by foreigners ; he much doubted whether 
in case of a new war these Dutch garrisons would 
materially contribute to check the progress of an 
enemy ; besides he was now at peace and in close 
alliance with France, and, as he fondly fancied, 
likely to remain so ; and, in case of the contrary, 
he felt that confidence in his own vastly increased 
army and improved resources w r hich left him no 
doubt that he should be fully able to defend the 
Austrian Netherlands without so many expensive 
places of arms, and wholly without the assistance 
of the Dutch and the humiliating interference of 
burgomasters and war commissioners deputed by 
the States-General — these last a class of officials who 
had repeatedly driven Marlborough to the very 
verge of distraction, and had more than once, by 
their self-willedness, their dulness, or their cor- 
ruption, nearly defeated the best conceived and most 
important parts of his wonderful campaigns. Joseph 
forgot, or cared not for, the obligations which his 
house lay under to the Dutch, and the solemn engage- 
ments which bound him to recognise the Barrier 
Treaty. He alleged that the Dutch misapplied 
the money ; that they had shamefully surrendered 
many of the fortresses in the war of 1741 ; that they 
were now allowing the fortifications to full to de- 
cay, and leaving thin and defective garrisons in 
them. In the beginning of the year 1781, when 
the Dutch had got into the war with England, the 
only real guardian of the Barrier Treaty, lie peremp- 
torily demanded precise accounts of the revenues 
received for the barrier, and of the sums expended 
on the fortifications. After some correspondence, 
which on the part of the emperor w^as not unaccom- 
panied with threats, the States-General acknow- 
ledged their Weakness and submitted to necessity ; 
towards the close of the year 1781 the Dutch gar- 
risons were withdrawn from the barrier, and Joseph 
began to dismantle the fortresses and sell the mate- 
rials. This work was scarcely commenced ere the 
States-General felt the most lively apprehensions 
for the frontiers of their own provinces, and adopted 
measures for putting their own fortresses almjg the 
Scheldt into an immediate state of defence. ThJJfcople 
were furiously excited, and the Orange party, now 
rapidly increasing, pointed to the open barrier and 
the rising port of Ostcnd as signal proofs of the 
mischief brought upon the country by the French 
party, and the ruptuieof the old alliance with Great 
Britain. The French party nevertheless attributed 
every new misfortune to the Orangists, and continued 
to labour with all the might that was in them for 
the total subversion of the present system or no 
system of government, and for the rc-estahlishment 
of the commonwealth such as it had existed in the 


preceding century under the De Witts. The ani- 
mosities of these antagonist parties waxed so fierce 
that every day seemed to threaten a civil war. The 
return of peace with England could restore neither 
unanimity nor power. Prince Louis Duke of 
Brunswick Wolfenbiittel was guardian and repre- 
sentative of the young Stadtholdcr, William Frede- 
rick, during his minority, and field-marshal and 
commander-in-chief of the Dutch forces. He had 
long endured with rare temper the coarse and viru- 
lent attacks of the French party, who accused him 
of a design to make his ward a tyrant; hut at last 
he wrote a letter to the States-General, referring to 
his thirty-two years of faithful and well-meant ser- 
vice, to the commendations he had formerly re- 
ceived from them and from the Dutch people, to 
the changes which had taken place since the be- 
ginning of the unfortunate war with England, to 
the numberless attacks which had been made upon 
him, to the indifference to hiB injuries shown by 
the majority in the States-General themselves in re- 
fusing to grant him the opportunity which he had 
so frequently claimed of refuting the charges and 
calumnies raised ugainst him ; and fin ally declaring 
that for these and other reasons he resigned all the 
offices he held, nnd discharged himself from all 
obligations and engagements to the commonwealth. 
After this Frederick the Great of Prussia, as a near 
relative to the Stadtholder and as the natural oppo- 
nent to the House of Austria, interfered to allay 
these dissensions, which must inevitably leave Hol- 
land open to the Emperor Joseph or the French 
king, or to botli of those mon arch s. Frederick re- 
monstrated, advised, and meiflft, hut even his 
powerful voice was disregarded in the loud fury of 
faction. In the mean time the Emperor Joseph had 
advanced sundry new claims, and had assumed a 
tone of haughty dictation towards the StateB-Genc- 
ral. The most important of these new claims, and 
the most distressing to the Dutch, were those to the 
possession and sovereignty of the city and country 
of Maestricht, and the free navigation of the Scheldt, 
without which that other grand scheme of Austria, 
to rc-elevate Antwerp to her ancient commercial 
importance, must fall to the ground. The States- 
General, after some very submissive and humiliat- 
ing correspondence, dispatched on the 21st of April, 
1784, two plenipotentiaries to Brussel# in order to 
treat with Joseph’s agents for an amicable arrange- 
ment. But the very night after the arrival of the 
Dutch diplomatists at the capital of the Austrinn 
Netherlands, a detachment of Austrian troops en- 
tered the territories of the Dutch republic and took 
possession of the fort of Old Lillo ; and in little 
more than a week after some squadrons of Austrian 
dragoons crossed the frontiers at another point and 
pulled down the Dutch flag from the custom-house. 
These transactions carried rage and dismay to the 
furthermost dyke and canal of Holland. Some re- 
giments of horse and foot were dispatched to Maas- 
tricht, and other troops were ordered to reinforce 
the different garrisons on the Scheldt ; but, though 
everything seemed to depend upon celerity and 
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unanimity, the movement of the troops was retarded 
by fresh disputes between the States and the Stadt- 
holder as to the rights or limits of their respective 
powers. The only refuge for the Dutch Htemed to 
be in the French, and they implored Louis XVI. to 
mediate between them and his wife*s brother the 
emperor. In one thing Joseph had grossly mis- 
calculated, and that was in counting upon the ac- 
quiescence or concurrence of Louis in his project. 
Louis responded kindly to the Dutch application, 
assuring the States-General that he readily accepted 
the office of mediator, and that he would act with 
fairness and impartiality. The pretension to the 
free navigation of the Scheldt had been rather hinted 
than expressed ; but an experiment was now made 
upon that river calculated to bring the question to 
issue. A small vessel manned by Flemings, who 
had all a vital interest in the opening the river to 
the sea, was dispatched down the Scheldt with or- 
Ki\ rs to pass tin Dutch fort ut New Lillo and the 
guard-ship stationed there, and not to lowei its flag 
or submit to search, except upon compulsion. The 
Flemings passed both the fort and the slop with- 
out being noticed, though they courted observation. 
On the following morning they returned up tiie 
river, and were then observed and hailed by the 
guatd-shij). Obeying their orders they refused to 
strike their flag or come-to, and a magistrate of 
the Austrian Netlici lands stood up in the boat and 
called out through his trumpet — “ This is imperial 
territory ; we do not acknowledge any Dutch or 
Zealand authority.” The captain of the guard- 
ship, upon the suggestions of his own timidity or 
doubts, let the vessel pass, and the Flemings were 
disappointed in their expectation of violence. A 
day or two after the same experiment was repeated 
by the same boat and crew ; and this time the Dutch, 
after some remonstrances, fired a gun over her and 
sent officers on board to make the search. The 
Flemings, as instructed, entered a formal protest 
nml then returned quietly home. The emperor then 
inserted in his ultimatum his right to the absolute 
and independent sovereignty of the whole of the 
Scheldt from Antwerp to the sea, and the demand 
for the removal of the Dutch guard-ship at New 
Lillo, and the demolition of all the Dutch forts 
erected on that river. His minister at Brussels, 
Count Bclgioso, further declared that the first shot 
fired by the Dutch upon the Scheldt would be con- 
sidered as a declaration of war. Nor did the de- 
mands of the emperor end here, for he claimed a 
free navigation and uninterrupted commerce to and 
in both the East and West Indies. While the 
States-General and their negotiators were busied in 
druwing up remonstrances, and while the French, 
were mediating without any great earnestness or 
alacrity, the imperialists prepared two armed ves- 
sels, to assert the right claimed in the Scheldt and 
to provoke an open act of hostility. One of these 
vessels was to proceed down from Antwerp to the 
sea, and the other up the river from the sea. The 
vessel that descended — a brig — was hailed on her 
passage by a Dutch armed cutter ; the imperial 
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captain refused to come-to, and pursued his course 
in spite of entreaties and threats ; and the alter- 
cation ended in a regular broadside from the Dutch- 
man. The captain of the brig then brought-to, and, 
after a solemn protest, landed and left the brig to 
be taken possession of by the Dutch. This hap- 
pened upon the 8th of October, 1784; and within 
another week the emperor’s ambassador was re- 
called 1'rotn the Hague, the negotiations at Brus- 
sels were broken off, and an army of 60,000 men 
was ordered to march from the Austrian heredit- 
ary dominions to the Netherlands. The French 
merely made representations to the emperor, and 
sent the Count de Maillebois, but without any 
array, to assist the Dutch, who shortly after named 
lum comnnndcr-in-chicf of all their forces. With 
the count went a few French officers, who acquired 
a knowledge of the country, and an acquaintance 
with some of its inhabitants, that proved serviceable 
a few years later when Holland web to be invaded 
and revolutionized by the French republic. In the 
month of November, 1784, by order of the States- 
General a dyke was broken near Lillo, and all the 
adjacent country inundated to prevent the advance 
of the Austrians.* An attempt was made to break 
another dyke and so extend the inuudation ; but 
this failed through the unexpected arrival in the 
night of a strong body of imperialists. The army 
of 60,000 men had a long march to perform before 
they could reach the Scheldt, and, as they did not 
march more rapidly than waB usual with them, 
the w inter arrived before they did, and, instead of 
beginning hostilities on their arrival, they went into 
winter quarters. The firm ice that formed on the 
rivers, canals, inundations, and swamps would 
have rendered easy their advance into the heart of 
Holland ; but the Austrians were a people of rou- 
tine, and they left it to those great innovators in war 
and politics, the French republicans, to try a winter 
campaign in Holland, and an invasion over ice. 
Little or nothing was done either in war or iu ne- 
gotiation during the winter, and in the ensuing 
spring— the spring of the present year, 1785 — it 
bccume known that the versatile and volatile em- 
peror was secretly negotiating for the exchange of 
all the Austrian Netherlands against the Electorate 
of Bavaria, and that he was favoured in this pro- 
ject by his great ally the Czarina Catherine. It 
appears that the first certain knowledge of this 
scheme was obtained by Frederick the Great, who 
immediately formed a confederation among the 
Princes of Germany, including the King of Eng- 
land in his capacity of Elector of Hanover, to op- 
pose and defeat it. On the 23rd of July a treaty 
was concluded for maintaining the indivisibility of 
the empire and the rights of the Germanic body. 
In spite of this hostile league Joseph for some time 
seemed determined to persevere, and to obtain, even 
at the cost of a long war, a transfer of territory 
which would have been exceedingly advantageous 

* It vu aahl that from 40 to 60 men. women, and children, chiefly 
•ubjeot* of the emperor, were drowned by Ihe sudden bursting of this 
dyke. 
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to his house; but hiB attention was divided by 
vague schemes of aggrandizement on the side of 
European Turkey, and by other schemes too nume- 
rous and confused for one head ; he perceived that 
j}o great reliance was to be placed upon the pro- 
mised assistance of the Czarina, that the people of 
Bavaria were frantic at the idea of any such trans- 
fer, and he gradually gave up the project, denying 
That he had ever seriously entertained it. In the 
mean while the Dutch had concluded, or at least sub- 
mitted to* the conditions of, a commercial league and 
close alliance with France. The French diploma- 
tists boasted that an actual conquest of Holland 
could not have been more advantageous to their coun- 
try. The treaty indeed was founded upon principles 
best fitted to bind the countries together in the closest 
union that two distinct nations arc capable of. It 
even went beyond the well-considered and exten- 
sive treaties which formerly bound England and 
the United Provinces. The contracting parties 
agreed to do everything in their power for mutual 
security, and for their respective preservation of 
tranquillity, peace, and neutrality ; they guaranteed 
each other in possession of all their territories, do- 
mains, franchises, and liberties, and mutually bound 
themselves to protect each other from all hostile 
attacks in every part of the world. In case of their 
united endeavours proving ineffectual for the pre- 
servation of peace, theu they were to assist each 
other by sea and land, in the following proportions : 
— France to furnish the Dutch with 10,000 infantry, 
2000 cavalry, 12 ships of the line, and 6 frigates ; 
and the Dutch, in case of a maritime war, to fur- 
nish the French with 6 ships of the lme and 3 
frigates ; and, in case of an attack upon the terri- 
tory of France, to furnish a contingent in money 
or troops to the extent of 5000 foot and 1000 horse 
—each power to pay and support their ships unci 
troops, and to keep an equal number of ships armed 
and in constant readiness to replace such as might 
be lost. If the Buccours stipulated should be in- 
sufficient, then each was to augment them, and, in 
any critical need, they were to assist each other 
with their entire force naval and military. The 
principle of the Armed neutrality was not; forgotten, 
and, with a direct view to England, it was agreed 
that the French and Dutch should mutually gua- 
rantee to each other the liberty of the seas, the ex- 
emption from search, &c., in case of a naval war in 
which neither of them should be directly concerned. 
In the event of a war in which both should be en- 
gaged, neither of them was to have power to disuci 
or conclude truce or peace without the con sen Wf 
the other ; both were to communicate to each other 
all existing engagements with other powers of 
Europe, and to promise not to contract any future 
alliance or engagement whatsoever directly or indi- 
rectly contrary to the present treaty.* To com- 
plete this novel union between the United provinces 
and the French monarchy, a treaty of commerce 
was superadded, by which the subjects on either 

* Flannn, nirtoire General a et ralaonnfa de la Diplomatic Fran* 
|iin. 


side were to be treated and considered as the most 
favoured nation. With these treaties agreed upon, 
though not executed, with the consoling assurance 
that they had undone the system of policy of the 
maritime powers which had lasted nearly two cen- 
turies, the French ministers went actively to work 
as mediators between the Dutch and the emperor. 
Leopold, who, in giving up the grand scheme of 
territorial exchange, seemed almost to have ceased 
thinking about the Netherlands or their concerns 
and interests, presently agreed to receive at Vienna 
two Dutch deputies and to accept from them an 
apology for the firing of the cutter upon his brig. 
The two Dutchmen, however, were compelled to 
make this apology in a very humiliating manner, 
and to declurc that their high mightinesses had ne- 
ver the remotest idea of otfering insult to the im- 
perial flag. Joseph then told them that he should 
order his ambassador at Paris to resume the negoti- 
ation under the mediation of his brother the King 
of France. On the 20th of September preliminary 
articles were agreed to at Pans, and on the 8th of 
November the definitive treaty was signed at Fon- 
tainebleau under the guarantee as well as mediation 
of his Most Christian Majesty. By these articles 
the States acknowledged the emperor’s absolute and 
independent sovereignty over every part of the 
Scheldt, from Antwerp to the limits of Saftingen in 
Dutch Flanders ; but the lower part of the river, 
with all its mouths and canals that opened on the 
sea, was to continue under the sovereignty of the 
States conformably to the treaty of Munster. [The 
free navigation of Antwerp was thus prevented.] 
The emperor also quietly gave J|Mll right and 
pretension to MacstTicht; but t^Mstates agreed 
to pay his imperial majesty nine millions and a 
half of florins; and to his Nctherland subjeot6, 
in compensation for the damages they had sus- 
tained by the defensive inundations, half a mil- 
lion of florins. The States also agreed to surren- 
der the forts of Lillo and Licfkenshoek. Several 
mutual cessions were made of villages and districts 
so as to give each party a better frontier, and it wa* 
agreed that neither of them should keep or erect 
forts or batteries within cannon shot of the limits 
on either side.* As the emperor had already ob- 
tained a large sum from his Netherland subjects/ 
who felt assured he would advance th^pommerciul 
prosperity by opening to them navigation of 
the Scheldt to the sea, and as the Qujpl florins 
were punctually paid, the emperor wtjlfijt least a 
gainer in a pecuniary sense by t)m woaoU * r but 
he was in more than an equal 1 fiber 

in fame and reputation ; and t^Hetherland sub- 
jects from this moment were alienated from him. 
Two days after the signing of this tjeety/ihe com- 
pact between the French and Butch yap frilly con- 
cluded, and it was ratified on Christmas day. In 
all the circumstances of the case, and in the de- 
plorable anarchic state into which^jtfoBiiU had 
thrown herself, it is difficult to peiti&ive Mw any 
exertion of English diplomacy epuid have jVeyentca 

• Id.-AuQ. Rqgfcito. 
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ill that had happened, and the perplexing union 
Ijetween the States and France. The anarchy, how- 
ever, grew and increased, so that it soon became 
doubtfiil whether it would not Bpeedily be the cause 
of overthrowing arrangements which it had been 
the cause of making The Orange party were dis- 
gusted at the whole French alliance and the sub- 
version of the ancient leagues and systems with 
which their name and best fame were identified. 
On the other hand the French paity, who lmd guined 
a complete ascendency, were resolved to puisne with 
more v gour and acrimony thun ever their scheme 
for abridging theptuverof the Stadtholder. During 
the lute troubles, when the djhcs of Holland were 
threatened by the imperialists, great bodies of vo- 
lunteers assembled for the defence of their country, 
and the citizens of all classes, like those of Ireland 
at the end of the American war, still retained their 
arms and their organization, and seemed to declare 
more strongly than by mere words that they were 
determined not to disarm until they had remodelled 
their constitution and government. These volun- 
teers had their party shibboleths and their party 
badges, which they used on all occasions. Some 
of them entered into the court-town of the Hague, 
which was devoted in a very remarkable manner to 
the House of Orange— a devotion the more remark- 
able as it has been generally found, as at Versailles 
and other places, that the seats and residences of 
royalty or sovereignty are distinguished by the op- 
position, democratic spirit of their inhabitants. 
Some of the people of the Hague got involved in a 
quarrel with these volunteers ; and attempted, it 
was said, to deprive theta of their badges and cock- 
ades. The French party in the States instantly 
took up the matter, and passed a vote depriving the 
Stadtholder of the government of the Hague and of 


his body guard. That prince, who was destined to 
be for so long a time the victim and sport of the 
revolutionary spirit, withdrew indignantly to his 
own patrimonial city of Breda, and sent his wife 
and family into West Friesland. Frederick the 
Great interfered, remonstrated, threatened, in behalf 
of hib young and unfortunate nephew ; but not even 
the voice ot that royal veteran could Blacken the 
march of revolution. The aristocratic party, urged 
on by the Marshal de Maillebois, whom the French 
had sent to command the army, carried everything 
before them m the States of Holland, and, after 
transferring the military honours usually paid to 
the Stadtholder to their own president and pension- 
ary, they discharged the troops from the obligation 
of their oath to the prince, and enjoined a new oath 
to the States ulone. Nothing but jealousies and 
dissensions between the senate or aristocracy and 
the burghers or democratic party prevented the im- 
mediate formation Of a new system of government ; 
but these dissensions were as fierce as those which 
they both entertained against the Orangists, and m 
a brief space of time there was every prospect of a 
civil war between the aristocrats and the democrats. 
Both parties were equally desirous of totally abo- 
lishing the power vested m the Stadtholder ; but 
they could not agree as to the division of thatpower 
and of other powers among themselves. The se- 
nators wished for a return to the old oligarchy ; the 
burghers, who were in the babit of reading and 
quoting the declaration of rights and the constitu- 
tions of the United States or America, were bent 
upon establishing a pure democracy ; or, at the 
least, they seemed determined to be satisfied 
with nothing less than a preponderating voice in 
the election of all magistrates, representatives, or 
deputies. In several of the provinces each party 
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made preparations for settling the question by force 
of arms, the Orangists looking on the while with 
the ordinary hope of profiting by their dissensions. 
a.d. 1786. — The British Parliament reassembled 
y on the 24th of January. The king, in his speed), 
v informed the Houses that the disputes which had 
appeared to threaten on interruption to the tran- 
quillity of Europe had been brought to an amicable 
Conclusion ; that he continued to receive friendly 
assurances from foreign powers ; that at home his 
subjects were experiencing the blessings of peace, 
in the improvement of trade, revenue, public cre- 
dit, &c. His majesty, however, recommended par- 
ticular attention to our naval strength. “ But 
above all,” said he, “ let me recommend to your at- 
tention the reduction of the national debt V In 
the debate which followed upon the address Mr. 
Fox denounced the whole of our recent foreign po- 
licy as disgraceful, imbecile, and dangerous. He 
reproached ministers for not cultivating continental 
alliances, and for their negligence in being perpe- 
tually behind-hand in all their foreign negotia- 
tions. He maintained that it was owing to their 
criminal misconduct that the House of Bourbon 
had been enabled to conclude their advantageous 
compact with Holland ; and that the greatest dan- 
gers were to be apprehended from the union of 
three such great maritime powers as France, 
Spain, and Holland, in a confederacy against 
Great Britain. He bitterly condemned the ac- 
cession of the king as Elector of Hanover to the 
Prussian league for preventing the exchange of 
Bavaria for the Austrian Netherlands, as thereby 
mortal offence had been given to the Emperor Jo- 
seph, whom it was our interest to conciliate and 
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captivate as the only power in Europe that awed 
France. lie reprobated ministers for not seek- 
ing a close alliance with the Czarina some time 
before, and expressed his satisfaction at hearing 
that some such tfcaty was actually negotiating, 
though circumstances were not now so favourable 
to it os they had been two years before, when Cathe- 
rine was settling her differences with the Ottoman 
Porte. Nor was Fox better pleased with a com- 
mercial treaty which Pitt’s government had begun 
to negotiate with France. He put into eloquent 
language all the old national prejudices on this 
subject, and he appealed to the experience of for- 
mer times for proof that England had grown great, 
prosperous, and nourishing from the moment she 
quitted all commercial connexions with France. 
Pitt replied coldly and sarcastically, and the ad- 
dress was carried without a division. On the 27th 
of February the attention of the House was called 
by the minister to a plan for fortifying the dock- 
yards at Portsmouth and Plymouth, which origi- 
nated with the Duke of Richmond, who had quitted 
his friends and his party to continue master-general 
of the ordnance under Pitt. The Commons had m 
the preceding session expressed their unwillingness 
to vole any money for these objects until they were 
made acquainted by competent persons with the 
merits of the plun. In consequence of this intima- 
tion the king had appointed a committee of military 
and naval officers, with the Duke of Richmond at 
their head, to investigate the plan, and to send m a 
report upon it, together with an estimate of the ex- 
pense. The estimate, which amounted to 760,000/ , 
had been adroitly laid before thedHapse by Pitt on 
the 10th of February, with the dftlinary ordnance 
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estimates for the year— his intention being that it 
should he debated and decided upon, together with 
the other estimates, as a mere collateral question, 
the report of the committee of officers being kept 
out of Bight. But General Burgoyne, .one of the 
bourd of officers who had made the report, called 
for the report itself, or for such parts of it as could 
be made public with safety to the state ; alleging as 
one reason for this call for the paper that the House 
might unwittingly be led to think that the report 
sanctioned the duke’s pTan of fortifications more 
thtu i it really did. On the 16th of February the 
witty and ready-tongued Sheridan, in addition 
to the demand made by Burgoyne, had moved 
“ for a copy of the appointment of the board of 
naval and military officers, and of such parts of 
their instructions, and of their report, as his ma- 
iish’a discretion might deem proper to be made 
public, with perfect consistency to the safety of the 
state.” Pitt found himself obliged to produce the 
papers ; and in laying them upon the table, on the 
27th of February, he introduced the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s measure in the form of a general resolu- 
tion, “ that it appeared to the House, that to pro- 
\ide foi securing the dockyards at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth by a sjstem of fortification founded 
on the most economical principles w r as an essential 
object for the safety of the state, intimately con- 
nected with the general defence of the kingdom, 
and necessary for enabling the fleet to act with full 
vigour and effect for the protection of commerce, 
the support of our distant possessions, and the pro- 
secution of 6ffensive operations in any future var.” 
He undertook to prove that the fortifying Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth was a measure of absolute 
necessity that the duke’s plan of fortifications was 
the best plan possible; and that these fortifications 
would not only give a greater scope and effect to 
the operations ef our fleets, but would also tend 
directly to diminish the standing army. But there 
was certainly no unanimity of opinion in the re- 
port of the officers to justify the minister’s assertion 
as to the duke’s plan being the best plan possible. 
Not only General Burgoyne und Earl Percy 
dissented, as land officers, from some parts of the 
plan, but Captain Macbride, as a sea-officer, ob- 
jected to another part of the proposed system of 
defence, and Admiral Graves questioned whether 
any new system of additional land fortifications for 
the security of Plymouth was necessary. Sheri- 
dan pointed out these disagreements, and maintained 
that the report of the board of officers did not War- 
rant or authorise the eastern* In the course of all 
the debates on this bimness this witty orator and his 
party treated the Dttlce of Richmond as a rene- 
gade, and made the whole matter a mere party 
question. We are aa incompetent as waB Sheridan 
und the great majority of these debaters to decide 
upon the scientific merits of the plan proposed* 
but we feci assured that, If it had been as perfect as 
Pitt — also without the necessary knowledge— chose 
to represent it, it would have encountered just the 
same amount of resistance. So Btrong was the 
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opposition, that upon a division on the original 
resolution as moved by the minister, there appeared 
169 Noes against exactly the same number of Ayes. 
As usual in such cases, the speaker was called upon 
for his casting vote: he gave it on the Bide of 
opposition, ana thus put an end to a project during 
the discussion of which the noble master of the 
on! nance had been most unmercifully ridiculed by 
Sheridan, and personally assailed by the party he 
had abandoned. In the following month some 
mild and judicious alterations were made in the 
mutiny bill, though not without considerable oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords. 

Early in the session Pitt had moved for and ob- 
tained a select committee to examine into the public 
income and expenditure, and to report to the House 
wlmt might be expected to be the unmtul amount of 
the income and expenditure in future; and on the 
29th of March, together with the ways and means 
for the year, he brought under consideration the 
national debt and his new Sinking Fund, or scheme 
for discharging thnt debt by compound interest.* 
It appeared, from the report of the special com- 
mittee, that the average of the public income ex- 
ceeded the expenditure by about 900,000/., and that 
the surplus might be increased to one million without 
burthening the people. Hence the minister moved 
“ that the sum of one million be annually granted 
to commissioners, to be by them applied to the 
purchase of stock, towards discharging the public 
debt of the country.” Wrapped in a happy vision, 
he calculated that the accumulated compound in- 
terest of this sum, added to the annuities which 
would fall into the fund, would in twenty-eight 
years reach such an amount as would leave a sur- 
plus of four millions per annum, to be applied, if 
neccBs&ry, to the exigencies of the state. In his 
speech, wherein he said not a word of his arithme- 
tical Mentor, Doctor Price, t he expressed more 
than a sanguine hope, he affirmed his entire con- 
viction, that this new sinking fund would rapidly 
reduce and eventually discharge in toto “the 
enod mous national debt, to pay tne interest of which 
every nerve had been stretched, and every resource 
nearly drained.” “ Upon the deliberations of this 
day,” said he, “ do the people place all their hopes 
of a full return of prosperity, and that public secu- 
rity, which will give confidence and vigour to those 
exertions iu trade and commerce, upon which the 
flourishing state of this country so much depends. 
And not only the public and this House but other 
nations look to the business of this day ; for, by 
the establishment of what is now proposed, our rank 
will be decided among the powers of Europe. To 
behold this country emerging from a most unfor- 
tunate War* which added such on accumulation to 

* In the month of September of the preceding year, Piit had thm 
■M>k«n of hi* grand arcanum, iu a letter to Wilbcrforee “ The 
wtlime of our revenue* Is 'glorious, ami I nin half tend with a pro- 
jMjl which *111 tfi\e bur supplies the effect almost or magic In the 
reduction of debt. It will be at least new and eccentric enough to 
satisfy your constant call for iuneth&g out of the common nr ay ''—Wit* 
berfurce't Correspondence, edited bp hit Sons. 

T It is said that Dr. Price submitted not one but three schemes to 
the consideration of the minister, and afterwards complained that 
Pitt hod selected the worst of the three. 
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sumi before immense, that it was the belief of sur- 
rounding nations, ami of many among ourselves, 
that our powers must fail us, and that we should not 
be tide to bear up under it : — to behold this nation, 
instead of despairing at its alarming condition, 
looking boldly its situation in the face, and esta- 
blishing upon a spirited and permanent plan the 
means of relieving itself from all its incumbrances, 
must give such an idea of our resources, and our 
spirit of exertion, as will astonish the nations 
around us, and enable us to regain that pre-emi- 
nence to which we are on many accounts so justly 
entitled. . . . We have nothing indeed to fear. 
We may lay despondent thoughts aside.” He 
pronounced the scheme to he 44 a firm column, upon 
which he was proud to flatter himself his name 
might be inscribed.** He remarked, however, that 
rare must be taken never to break in upon the sink- 
ing fund. “This,** he continued, 14 has hitherto been 
the bane of this country : for, if the original sinking 
fund had been properly preserved, it is easy to be 
proved that our public debt at this moment would 
not have been very burthensome. This has hitherto 
been in vain endeavoured to be prevented by acts 
of parliament : the minister has uniformly, when 
it suited his convenience, gotten hold of the money, 
which ought to have been regarded as most sacred.** 
As a means of preventing these inrourls for the 
future, he proposed that the sums should be vested 
in certain commissioners, to be by them applied 
positively to buy up stock, so that no great or 
tempting sum would ever lie ready to be Beized upon : 
it would be impossible to take it by stealth ; and the 
advantage of a strict appropriation to the object 
would be' too well felt ever to suffer a public act to 
pass for that purpose. 44 No minister,’* Baid he, 
44 could ever have the confidence to come down to this 
House and desire the repeal of so beneficial a law, 
which tends so directly to relieve the ]>cople from 
(heir burthens.** The commissioners he proposed 
were the speaker of the House of Commons, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the master of the rolls, 
the governor and deputy-governor of the bank of 
England, and the accountant-general in chancery, 
which last functionary, “ by virtue of his office, 
was already employed in the money of all suitors 
and wards in the funds, and increasing by that 
means the capitals by the accumulation of com- 
pound interest.” Nearly the whole House en- 
tered into the fairy car with him and allowed 
themselves to be rolled away into a financial^ly- 
Bium on the glowing wheels of compound intWst. 
The few who lingered behind or refused to embark 
were looked upon as madmen, Burke, Fox, She- 
ridan, Sir Grey Cooper, and olie or two others, 
ventured, nevertheless, to object that the mode pro- 
posed was insufficient and in some instances impo- 
litic. They endeavoured to show that the ’supposed 
excess of 900,000/. of the revenue over the expen- 
diture did not really exist now, and that if it ex- 
isted it must vanish in the event of a war, or of 
other casualties— that the million per annum must 
be raised by loan before it could be put into the 


sinking fund. Few men in the House or any- 
where else knew more about the effect of borrowing 
money, in a private way, or of the compound em- 
barrassment produced by paying old debts by 
making new ones, than Charles Fox and Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan.* Sheridan, insisting that there 
was no surplus and could be no surplus, said that 
the only means which suggested themselves to him 
were a loan of a million every year — 44 for the right 
honourable gentleman might say, with the person in 
the comedy, 4 If you won’t lend me the money, how 
can I pay you ?* ’’ The wit then moved tt long string 
of resolutions, fourteen or fifteen in number, which 
were all rejected without a division. But on the day 
for reconsidering the report of the Committee on this 
memorable hill, Fox moved a clause to empower the 
commissioners to accept so much of any future loan 
as they should have cash in their handB to pay for. 
This, he said, would obviate one great objection he 
hod to the present bill on account of its making the 
sinking fund inalienable under nny circumstances 
whatever ; it would relieve that distress the country 
might fuel, when, in case of & war, it might be ne- 
cessary to raise a new loan : but whenever that case 
should occur, he thought that the ministry should 
raise taxes sufficient both to pay the interest of 
the loan and to make good to the sinking fund 
whatever had been taken from it. If, for instance, 
a loan of six millions should be proposed, and there 
should be at that time one million in the hands of 
the commissioners, then the said commissioners 
should take a million of the loan, receiving the 
bonus thereupon for the publiCj^Jn this way go- 
vernment would have to borrov^Py five millions 

* Pitt himself, while thus devising how to pay the nation’* debt*, 
was at a loss how to pay hi* own. Though without wile or family, 
without any taste far mrtd, or the turf, or curds, or dice, or any oilier 
expensive vice, ho hod already contrived to involve himself In em- 
barrassments from which ho utver got free. He inherited his lather a 
great carelehanetm nliout money mutters— a somewhat ominous sign 
iu u chancellor of the exchequer with the finances of au empire under 
his control. If Pox hud dissipated hi* fortune iu gumming and 
revelry, Pitt was allowing himself to be plundered and eaton alive 
by his rapacious servant*, even while his establishment was deficient 
in the ordinary comfort and elegancies of a plain gentleman's house. 
There was no domestic management on his part, and no conscience in 
the hnrpies that surrounded him. He had thus eailv adopted a prac- 
tice in which Sheridan was a great proficient. When tradesmen 
became troublesome altoul their bills, ho put them off by giving them 
large flesh orders, and pausing over their charges without comment. 
Put matters came to so inflammatory a state in this very year, that ho 
was obliged to submit his affsirs to the inspection of his friend, Mr* 
Hubert Smith, who afterwards was one of Ills numerous creation of 
peers, under the title of Uaron Carrington. Smith, who had been a 
man oi business, a manufacturer, and a banker, was horrified at the 
amount of his debts, and at tlie manner in which they had beeu 
contracted. The butcher’s bill alone was at the rate of ttfi/. per 
week, and the poulterer’s, fishmonger's, and the rest were iu un 
equally extravagant proportion. “Indeed,” says Smith, “all the bills 
exceed anything l could nave imagined 1” livery Saturday then was 
an entry of some three or four hundred weight of meat. In ouo month 
the quantity of butchers' meat was set down nt 3,800 pounds, and this 
too w hen he was entertaining no company, but frequently dining out, 
or going without his dinner. The embryo peer says. In one of the 
letters to Wilber force, from which these Housekeeping items are 
taken—" The necessity of bringing his affairs Into some better order 
is now so apparent, that no man who is atluchrd to his person, or 
values his reputation, can be easy while he knows it is undone. I 
hope, therefore, that you will lie able to make Pitt thoroughly sensible 
of the necessity of an immediate reform, not to save money hut to 
retrieve his affairs. To carry the measures fur this purpose luto elo- 
cution, it Is necessary lie should see tho evil in its full extent, and 
what the consequence must inevitably be if ho should continue hie 
present domestic administration.’ ' This earnest correspondent gives ths 
year (178ti ) and the day of the week, but not the month. His letters 
may have been written at tho very time that Pitt was making so very 
sure of^pay log off the national debt* bee Wubeifbrce't Correspond moe 
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instead of six, and great benefits would arise to the 
public in every way. Though at first Pitt looked 
grim at the notion of breaking into the Banctuary 
in any manner or upon any account, when he had 
heard Fox out, he adopted his clause with strong 
marks of approbation. Mr. Pulteney moved a se- 
cond clause, to vest in parliament the faculty and 
responsibility of giving fresh instructions to the 
commissioners, whenever the funds should be at or 
above par; and to this also the minister acceded. 
The bill, with these additional clauses, was read a 
third time on the 15th of May, and carried up to 
the Lords, where it was passed without any mute- 
rial opposition. The king, in giving it his assent, 
felt that it would make all his financial odds even. 
Perhaps sufficient attention was not paid to other 
causes and improvements then getting into opera- 
tion, hut it was generally admitted, at the time, 
ih.it the measure was one of excellent policy; that 
manufactures, trude, and public credit were imme- 
diately and immeasurably benefited by it— -that it 
raised the funds, increased the vuluc of land, and 
of everything else, and gave to every man the pros- 
perity of a rising market.* Such were considered 
its effects while coupled with the advantages of* 
peace : how it operated in war we shall sec here- 
after. 

Pursuing his plans for increasing the revenue so 
as to make up tne million per annum required by 
his sinking fund, the minister, a few days after — 
on the 22nd o?May — presented a bill for transfer- 
ring certain duties on wines from the customs to 
the excise. This, he said, he proposed, because large 
quantities of wine were smuggled into the country, 
and because a spurious liquor was made and sold at 
home under that name. By the bill officers of the ex- 
cise were to be permitted to enter into the cellars and 
warehouses of bucH as dealt in wine, but not into 
the dwelling-houses even of those persons. There 
was a Btrong national feeling against any extension 
of the excise laws, and the interference and intru- 
sions of excisemen ; this had always been the case, 
and it was remembered how an excise bill had 
nearly shaken Sir Robert Walpole, when at the 
height of his power, from his scat ; but Pitt saw 
his bill carried through the House of Commons 
without a division. In its passage through the 
Lords, however, it encountered a violent opposition 
from Lord Loughborough, who held up to deserved 
reprobation a clause which lmd been smuggled into 
it while in committee. The purport of this clause 
was, to prohibit juries, in case of any suit com- 
menced against an exciseman for improper seizure, 
from granting the plaintiff ja verdict for more than 
twopence damages, or any costs of suit, or inflicting 
a fine exceeding one shilling, if the exciseman could 
show a probable cause for such seizure. This, said 
Loughborough, would render nugatory every appeal 
to the lawa of the land. As to the term, a probable 
cause, fahe information was a probable cause 
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that might constantly be assigned ; — thus the Tights 
and powers of juries would be infringed, thus jury* 
men would be turned into ciphers ; an exciseman, 
placed above their jurisdiction, might laugh at 
them, and even at Westminster Hall. lie called 
upon Lord Camden, whose strong patriotism had 
subsided to a calm courtliness, to defend, as he had 
done in former times, the sacred rights of juries. 
Thus reminded of his past performances and 
vehement declarations, Camden gently confessed 
that the clause was far from meeting his approba- 
tion ; but he added, that, as any alteration would 
destroy the bill for the present session, he would 
rather* swallow the clause, which might be amended 
hereafter. The bill was then passed without a 
division ; and the corrective hereafter did not come 
in Camden’s time. Shortly after Pitt again found 
Loughborough a thorn in his Bide— a thorn whose 
sharp and cankerous points were only to be blunted, 
years after, by the presentation of the great seal. 
In consequence of a message from his majesty to 
both Houses of Parliament, the minister, at the 
end of June, brought in a bill appointing commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the state and condition of 
the woods, forests, and land revenues belonging to 
the crown. Mr. Jolliffe strongly objected to several 
clauses in the bill, but more particularly to one 
granting what he described as 44 an unlimited power 
to the commissioners to call for and take into their 
keeping all titles, maps, plans, and documents 
which related to lands holden of the crown.” He 
said that this was instituting a court of inquisition — 
that it would leave every man concerned without 
anything like certainty of title or estate ; and he 
concluded by moving amendments to protect pri- 
vate title-deeds, and bind the commissioners to re- 
port their proceedings to parliament. The minister 
readily adopted these amendments without dividing 
the House, and the bill was then passed nem. con ♦ 
But upon the third reading in the Lords Lough- 
borough fell furiously upon it, asserting, 1. That 
it did not agree with the king’s message, which 
only authorised an inquiry into the sta»e and con- 
dition of the woods, forests, and land revenues be- 
longing to the CTown ; whereas the bill proceeded 
to alienate and dispose of those land revenues, 
contrary to the usage of parliament, and incon- 
sistently with the dignity of the crown ; 2. Because 
the bill repealed two old acts and created a* new 
power for the sale of those lands, without any ex- 
ception of the reuts reserved in the former acts, 
for divers persons, and for sundry good and whole- 
some purposes mentioned in those acts ; 3. Because 
the powers granted to the commissioners were dan- 
gerous to the subject and derogatory to the honour 
of the crown; subjecting all persons holding of 
the crown, or possessing estates adjoining to crown 
lands, to an inquisition into their ancient bounda- 
ries and title-deeds, at the mere motion of the 
commissioners, without any other legal or ordinary 
process; tending to restrain the tenants of the 
crown from their accustomed rights and privileges, 
and depriving the crown itself of the management 
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of its own .estate, to place that management in the 
hands of the commissioners. There was a thin 
House, and, counting the votes present, Loughbo- 
rough had 11 to 14; but ministers had besides 
fourteen proxies, and Loughborough and his 
friends only seven. He, Lord Carlisle, the Duke 
of Portland, Lord Sandwich, and the Bishop of 
Bristol, entered a protest against the bill, which, 
nevertheless, received the royal assent.* 

Mr. Wilberforcc, considering it hopeless, after his 
friend Pitt’s failure, to think of carrying at present 
any general measure of parliamentary reform, 
made an attempt to introduce some practical im- 
provement into the representation as it stood. The 
plan which he proposed aimed at purifying county 
elections by establishing a general registration of 
the freeholders, and by providing that the poll 
should be held in various places at the same time. 
A bill embodying these principles, which, nearly 
half a century later, were included in the great 
Reform Bill, was moved in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Mahon ; but, as his lordship during 
the session was called up, by the death of his 
father, Earl Stanhope, to the House of Lords, 
the conduct of the measure was left chiefly to 
Wilberforcc. The motion for going into committee 
on the bill was carried by a majority of 98 to 22, on 
May the 15th. Wilberforce was the more eager 
for these reforms, as his own elections had cost 
him enormous sums.t The bill was afterwards 
defeated in the Lords by what has been designated 
14 a coalition of the king's friends and the Whig 
aristocracy/' Another bill, devised by the same 
humane mind, but scarcely of the usual character 
of his propositions, was introduced in the same 
session, and was also thrown out by the Lords, 
who subsequently rejected so many of his bills. 
The object of the present one was, that the power 
the judges already possessed of consigning the 
bodies of murdeicrs, after execution, to surgical 
dissection, should be extended to the case of certain 
other felons. Lord Loughborough, who at this 
time must certainly be considered the lender of the 
opposition '*in the Upper House, treated the bill 
and its author with sovereign contempt, calling it 
44 the project of an inexperienced youth unac- 
quainted with the law 8." As it was known that 
Wilberforce had consulted the attorney-general, 
and the solicitor-general, and one of the most 
active judges then on the bench, it was understood 
that Loughborough meant only to throw discredit 
on the lawyers who adhered to Pitt.J 4fcPuring 
the session, an attempt was made to extend the 
disqualification from voting at elections to persons 
holding places in the navy* and ordnance offices, 
on the plea that they were as much undeT ministe- 

• Ann. Raglat. 
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rial influence as custom-house officers or excise- 
men, who with others had been disqualified by Mr. 
Crewe's bill. Pitt opposed the measure. The 
reason, he said, for passing Crewe's act was the 
necessity of redufcing the influence of the crown — 
an influence which the House had previously 
declared had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished. But, he asked, was it to be 
laid down as a rule, that, because it was necessary 
to reduce the influence of the crown to a certain 
level, it would of course be an act of inconsistency 
to refuse to reduce it farther? Fox on the other 
hand contended, that, if depriving the revenue 
officers of the right of voting tended to reduce the 
influence of the crown, the depriving those other 
servants of the crown must necessarily reduce it 
still more ; and in the matter of elections it was 
clear that it ought to be abolished altogether. The 
bill was negatived on the motion for the second 
reading by a large majority, the numbers being 
117 against 41. 

But the great business of the Bession, or that at 
least which excited more interest than even the 
minister’s sinking-fund scheme, was the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Warren Hastings, lute governor-ge- 
neral of Bengal, the charges against whom, alter 
long and numerous preludes, were brought forward 
by Burke on the 17th of February, and occupied 
the House, from time to time, down to the 1 1th of 
July, when his majesty in person prorogued par- 
liament until the 4th of September. 

This appears to be the proper place to introduce 
a retrospective view of Indian affairs, which will 
include Borne details of theMMgress of our arms 
and policy in that part of the ^rld— details omitted 
in the preceding period of our history, in order not 
to embarrass the narrative of the American war — 
but without which the protracted trial of the go- 
vernor-general, and the eloquence of Burke, Fox, 
and Sheridan, would be unintelligible. 

Few great things have had a smaller beginning 
than that stupendous anomaly, the British empire 
in India. In the year 161 2, in the reign of James I., 
the English, stimulated by the efforts and successes 
of the Portuguese and Dutch, established their first 
humble factory at Surat. By degrees other petty 
settlements were formed along the western siae of 
the peninsula, Surat continuing to have the control 
over them all, till the cession of Bombay to the 
company by Charles II., in 1668, when that town, 
from its fine harbour and central situation, rose to 
be the superior settlement in that part of India. 
At this period the nominal sovereigns and masters 
of the whole of India, and the real masters and 
tyrants of the greatest part of it, were the Mo- 
hammedanized Mogul Tartars, a people widely 
different in origin, manners, laws, and religion 
from the Hindus, the aboriginal or very ancient 
inhabitants of the country. 

At the beginning of the tenth century of our 
era, or about seventy years before the conquest of 
England by the Normans, Sultan Mahmood of 
Ghizni, who is universally regarded as the first 
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Mohammedan conqueror of Hindustan, acquired 
by the sword, and by many battles and massacres, 
nearly the whole of the country from the Indus to 
the Ganges. The dynasty of Ghizni was subverted, 
in less than two hundred jears, by new Moham- 
medan conquerors from Gaur in Khurasan, who, 
though at first defeated by some of the Hindu R«i- 
)ahs, endeavouring to restore the independence and 
ancient religion of their race, conquered the greater 
part of the provinces, took Delhi, and made it the 
seat and centre of government. This Mohammed, 
called the Gaurian, was assassinated m the year 
120G, when the empire he had founded was split 
into several parts. In 1289 the Gaurian dynasty 
was wholly terminated by another assassination, and 
the partial dominion of India passed into the hands 
of the Afghans, who subdued the Rajpoots, a por- 
tion of the unfortunate Hindu race who had hitherto 
picserved their independence. The Afghans also 
added to their dominion the gieuter part of the 
Deccan, pitilessly slaughtering the Hindu Rajahs. 
But in India no dynasty long preserved the quali- 
ties which had made them conquerors ; the Afghan 
princes became weak and degenerate ; many of the 
Hindu Rajahs in the Dcccan and in Bengal reco- 
vered their independence; and then, in the last 
>ears of the fourteenth century, Timur the Mogul 
Tartar, commonly called by our writers Tamer- 
lane, overturned the Afghan dynasty altogether. As 
Timur did not remain in the scene of his victories 
and devastations, the country became divided into 
a number of small independent Btates, some Mo- 
hammedan and some Hindu. Butin 1526, Baber, 
a descendant of Timur, swept away by a new in- 
vol. n. 


vasion these petty principalities and powers, ex* 
tended one compact dominion as far as the Ganges, 
and quietly erected the Mogul throne in Delhi. 
r lhe second prince in succession from Baber, the 
great Akbar, who began to reign in 1556, set the 
Mogul dominion upon a firm basis, chiefly by 
consulting the interests and feelings of the Hindus, 
who, counting the whole of the extensive country, 
were a hundred-fold more numerous than their con- 
querors. The great Akbar had been dead only 
seven years when the English timidly made their 
first settlement at Surat. 

The Portuguese, who had numerous settlements 
along the Malabar coast, especially at Goa and Diu, 
and who claimed, on the gTound of prior possession, 
an exclusive right to the commerce of the Indian 
seas — a pretension they were, for a long time, ena- 
bled to make good by possessing Malacca — watched 
the progress of the English with great jealousy, 
and from the first attempted to check it. The 
English Company armed their trading vessels, and, 
though there was peace in Europe between the re- 
spective mother countries, several combats topk 
place with the Portuguese on the Indian seas. 
Captain Best, in the year 1612, defeated them in 
two actions, and these victories not only raised the 
reputation of the English, but enabled them to 
establish in quiet their first factory at Sunk In 
the year 1614 King James, at the solicitation of the 
infant company, sent an embassy to the court of 
the Emperor of Delhi to settle their commerce and 
cultivate a friendly connexion. Sir Thomas Roe, 
the person selected for this mission, was an oh* 
serving and clever man. He sailed from Gravesend 
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on the 24th of January, 1615, and arrived in Sep- 
tember at Surat, where he landed in great pomp 
■with eighty men-at-arms in his train. As the 
Mogul emperor was then residing at Ajmere, Sir 
Thomas, after some rest, proceeded thither through 
the country of the Rajpoots. He arrived at Ajmere 
on the 23rd of December, but was not admitted to 
court till the 10th of January (1616). The Em- 
peror Jehanghire received him with unusual honour, 
and he, was assured by the Mogul courtiers that no 
other ambassador, not even from their co-rcligionists 
the Mohammedans of Turkey or Persia, had ever ob- 
tained so flattering a reception. Many other inter- 
views followed ; and, as both the emperor and am- 
bassador were of a sportive turn, they had, by 
means of interpreters, Borne jocular conversation. 
Sir Thomas, however, soon found that his success 
was thwarted by the intrigues of the Portuguese 
missionaries, and by the suspicion or caution of 
the emperor’s favourite son and ministers. With 
much perseverance and address, he at last succeeded 
in procuring a confirmation of former grants of 
territory, and an extended privilege* of having re- 
sident English agents at some of the principal towns 
in the empire. The able ambassador then reti rned 
to the coast and sailed to Persia, where lie succeeded 
in obtaining every privilege which could promote 
the trade of the company with the Persian Gulf, 
from 8hah Abbas, the reigning sovereign, and the 
greatest that haB in modern times appeared in 
Persia. 

The Portuguese were prevented only by the 
inferiority of their naval power from proceeding 
to war against the new English settlements. The 
Dutch, who were more on a par with us in this 
reipect, viewed with an equally jealous eye the 
successes of the company; and when the Eng- 
lish attempted to obtain a share in the lucrative 
trade carried on by the Dutch with the Spice 
‘Islands, the detestable massacre of Amboy na w as 
the immediate consequence. At the island of 
Atnboyna, the largest of the Molucca group, 
and the richest in cloves, the Dutch had a strong 
castle with a. garrison of 200 men, while the 
English, only 18 in number, occupied a de- 
fenceless house in the town, being secured, as 
they conceived, in possession of it by agreements 
ana treaties with the Dutch. Yet the Dutch chose 
to suspect that this handful of English intended to 
dispossess them of their castle; and thereupon, 
inviting them all in a friendly manner to pay a 
visit to their governor in the castle, they put jjAh 
to rack and torture, until some of the weaken of 
them, under the agonies of those infernal machines, 
confessed to the words which their torturers put 
into their mouths. As soon as their sufferings were 
suspended they retracted what they had said ; but 
the Dutch put them upon the rack again, and then 
the anguish and the weakness of nature repeated 
the confession. The end of all was that Captuin 
Towerson and nine others were condemned to die, 
by what may properly be called the verdict of 


the rack ; and the remaining eight were pardoned 
by Dutch mercy and magnanimity. With a 
delicate consideration for their spiritual welfurc, 
their murderers allowed a Dutch clergyman to 
administer the Bacrbment to the ten victims ; aud 
in the act of taking it, and afterwards with their 
dying breath, the Englishmen protested their en- 
tire innocence. Their heads were cut off w ith a 
scymetar. Out of regard to his superior rank, u 
black pall was provided for Captain Towerson, 
the expense of which the Dutch, like regular 
men of business, Bet down to the charge of the Eng- 
lish compauy ! One Portuguese and nine natives of 
Japan, put to death at the same time as accomplices 
with the English, solemnly protested in dying that 
they knew nothing of the imputed plot. 

From the occurrence of this frightful tragedy 
(in 1622) the English abandoned the commerce 
of the Spice Islands to their rivals ; and for some 
time, owing to various causes, such as the small- 
ness of capital held by the company, some radical 
defects in its constitution, the hca\y expenses 
incurred in keeping up a naval force for protection 
against Dutch and Portuguese, and the waywardness 
of some of the native prmees, the English power 
seemed to decline, and the company became em- 
barrassed and in great distress. In the mean time, 
however, their agents from Surat had obtained 
permission, through the good offices of Mr. Bough- 
ton, a surgeon in great favour with the Emperor of 
Delhi, Shah Jehan, son of Jehanghire, to make a 
new settlement at Ilooglily; and the ground on 
w’hich Madras, or Fort H. George, stands had been 
obtained from a native prince jjttp640, when Mr. 
Francis Day began to erect a fortress, which Was 
gradually surrounded by a thriving and still in- 
creasing town, to which the natives flocked as to 
the best place for pursuing trade and putting in 
security the wealth they derived from it — wealth 
which had few safeguards under the dominion or 
in the territories of their own princes and chiefs. 
In the same interval the Mogul empire had been 
shaken by several revolutions and changes in its 
interior or upon its frontiers : the Hindus of Raj- 
poot hud recommenced their struggles for inde- 
pendence ; the Afghans had revolted in the north, 
the Usbcks had taken possession of Cabul, and the 
Persians of Candahar. In all places remote from 
the centre of government the Mohammedan chiefs 
paid hut an imperfect obedien^eo the Great Mo- 
gul ; and wherever favoured M Wd situation, or 
defended by mountains, Or fivers, the 

Hindus hade defiance to the dourer and his lieute- 
nants. Then came on the civil war in Eng- 
land between the narliament ilia Charles I., during 
which nearly all foreign trade was suspended, unu 
the company sunk to such a it*te of insignificance 
that its existence as a body corporate was scarcely 
discernible. Indeed, from the year 1652 to 1657 
the trade to India was thrown ippen to every Eng- 
lish merchant that chose to em|ark in it. But, at 
the end of that period, OliveriCromwcll renewed 
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or re-confirmcd the privileges of the old com- 
pany. Shortly after the restoration of monarchy, 
Clunks II. granted the company a new charter, 
dated April, lfifll, in which not only were all the 
old privileges connrmcd, bat new and important ones 
added to them. The company 7/tre vested with a 
right of exercising civil puisdiction and military 
authority ; and with the power of making war and 
of concluding peace with the “ Infidels of India,’ ' 
the statP reaming to itself the prerogatives of peace 
and war with re&wd to Christian or European go- 
vernments. In 1663 Charles 1 1 . obtained, as a part 
of the dower of his wife, the Infanta of Portugal, the 
island of Bombay, and, finding it expensive rather 
than profitable, he ceded the island to the com-* 
pauy m the year 16G8. Soon after he made a 
similar grant of that convenient midway resting- 
place the island of St. Helena ; and in other im- 
portant matters the aid of his government was cor- 
dially given to the company — the more cordially, 
no doubt, because some of his ministers and fa- 
vourites were shareholders and speculators, and 
personally interested with the merchants — not yet 
merchant-princes — of Leadenhall-strect. In 1687 
the company transferred from Surat to Bombay the 
presidency over all their settlements, and from that 
moment the town began to spread and increase very 
rapidly. The English were anxious to have pos- 
session of the neighbouring island of Salsette, and 
maintained that it was included in the dower with 
Bombay ; but the Portuguese took a different read- 
mg of the marriage treaty, and kept Salsette.* 

• Bruoe, Annuls of tin East India Company, -Mill, Hist. Brit. 


Trade was now carried on with a great part of the 
Indian empire through establishments both on the 
eastern and western coast ; but the intercourse was 
liable to interruptions, and the forts and factories 
were not unfrequently threatened with hostile attack 
by the native powers, u^ged on in most cases by the 
Portuguese or by the Dutch* The weakness, the 
dissensions, and not unfrequent wars among the 
natives, encouraged the English settlers to abandon 
the merely defensive, and act on the offensive. The 
factors in Bengal transmitted to the company a list 
of wrongs and injuries sustained from the petty na- 
tive ruUrs, and warmly recommended an active 
campaign against them boyond the limits of the 
company's settlements, which must become un- 
tenable or useless if allowed to be beleaguered and 
blocked up by the Indians. As the company 
had the power of war or peace with the Infidels, 
they sent out, in 1686, a Captain Nicholson with 
ten armed vessels and six companies of soldiers to 
levy war against the Great Mogul and the Nabob 
of Bengal. This force, the first employed in th$ 
intent of establishing political and military power, 
was dimiuutiye indeed; but the uti warlike habits 
and the undisciplined condition of the natives 
were taken into account.* The ships composing 
the little armament arrived separately, and did 
not act with proper concert. The object of the 
campaign was to seize and fortify Chittagong. 
The fleet sailed up the Hooghly and commenced % 
cannonade, but they were repulsed and obliged ty 
seek shelter near Calcutta, where they lay till come 
agreement with the Nabob* or additional forces 

* Sir lobs Melcalm, Sketch of the PoWticdl HUtofy ofhdU. * 
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from England, should enable them to resume their 
stations. A hollow truce was agreed to by the 
Nabob, who employed the time thus gained in 
making Warlike preparations As soon as he was 
ready the English were attacked by an immense 
boat; but, under the direction of Charnock, the 
company’s agent, they made a gallant defence, re- 
pulsed repeated assaults, stormed the fort of Tanna, 
seized the island of Ingellee, in which they for 
tided themselves, and burnt the town of Ballasore, 
with forty sail of the Mogul fleet But on the other 
hand the Nabob took and plundered the English 
factories at Patna and Cossimbuzar And the cam- 
paign ended, not m any great conquest, but in an 
accommodation neither very honourable nor very 
reliable for the company The court of directors, 
disappointed and lmtated, sent Sir John Child, 
the governor of Bombay, to take the command over 
the head of Charnock, with instructions to re-esta- 
blish, if possible, the factories at Patna and Cossim- 
buzar. Some of the company’s servants were car- 
rying on pacific negotiations with the natives, when 


Captain Heath arrived from England with a large 
ship and a frigate, and, without the necessary forms, 
commenced hostilities by plundering one ot two 
native towns After this work he proceeded to 
Chittagong, and was thtre foiled and defeated, as 
Captain Nicholson had been before him. Heath 
then, taking the company’s servants and effects on 
board, sailed away for Madras , and Bengal, upon 
which large sums had been spent, was abandoned 
The emperor now reigning was the celebrated Au- 
rengzebc, the most powerful of all the Mogul sovc- 
leigns, who had dethroned his father, and triumphed 
over his brothers who contested the empire with 
him * Aurengzebe, though previously well dis- 
posed towards tl\e English, was indignant at their 
last proceedings, and issued orders for expelling 

* Aurengzebe hid revived und extended the Mogul power, which 
seemed foiling to ruin under his futher Shah Jehnn Hi had taken the 
cities of Hydernbnd Bej ipore, and Golcoudu, and had extended his 
dominions nearly to the limits of the C arnntin But it was during 
his brill ant rei^n that anew tnemy took the field lh» wao Seva 
j» i , the iounder of the Mahrntta empnt who with the most w irlike 
of the Hindus overran and permanently occupied the fur greater pail 
o( the Deciuii 
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them from his dominions The factory at Surat 
was seized, the island of Bombay was Bu4fended 
by a fleet, and the English governor coopt d up m 
the town and castle. The factory at Masulipatara 
was seized, as was also the factory at Visigapatam, 
where the company’s agent and several of their 
servants were put to death But the Mogul trea- 
sury soon felt tne want of the copious streams that 
flowed into it through the English factories , and 
Aurengzebe and his ministers, flattered, by the re- 
cent display of weakness, into the belief that the com- 
pany would never be strong enough to be danger- 


ous, made a return towards their old friendly feel- 
ing, and listened to negotiations which were pro- 
posed in a most humble, if not abject tone After 
Borne time the English obtained an order for the 
restoration of Bombay and their factory at Surat 
But during these premature contests with the na- 
tives, the most able and powerful of their European 
enemies had contrived to get a footing m India • 
the French had formed an establishment at Pondi- 
cherry, and were now employing themselves in for- 
tifying that place and in establishing a close con- 
nexion with such of the natives as were most un- 
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friendly to the English. These proceedings quick- 
ened the desire of obtaining an extension of territory 
and a real dominion by treaty, by purchase, or by 
force of arms, hut to be at all events independent of 
the Great Mogul, nabobs, and all other powers. 
“ The truth is,” says one of the greatest authorities 
in Indian affairs, “ that, from the day on which the 
company's troops marched one mile from their fac- 
tories, the increase of their territories and their 
armies became a principle of self-preservation ; and 
at the end of every one of those numerous contests 
in which they were involved by the jealousy, ava- 
rice, or ambition of their neighbours, or the rapa- 
city or ambition of their own servants, they were 
forced to adopt' measures for improving their 
strength ; which soon appeared to be the only mode 
by which they could avert the occurrence of simi- 
lar danger.”* In 16^9 the directors broadly laid 
down the principle that independence was to be 
established and dominion acquired in India. 
“ The increase of our revenue,” said they, M is 
the subject of our care, us much as our trade : 
*tis thut must maintain our force when twenty 
accidents may interrupt our trade ; ’tis that must 
make us a nation in india.”t And just at this 
time their policy was to Borne extent gratified, for 
Tegnapatam, a town and port a little to the 
south of the French settlement of Pondicherry, 
was obtained by purchase, and secured by grant 
from the native powers. The servants of the 
company forthwith erected walls and bulwarks, 
and changed name of the place to Fort St. 
David. After this acquisition the company pur- 
sued their plan of dominion with increased confi- 
dence, and soon after they may be said to have com- 
menced a system of political ascendency. About 
nine years after the purchase of Tcgnapatam they 
were enabled to make a more important acquisition. 
Aurengzcbe had 'Appointed his son Azim Ooshaun 
to be viceroy of Bengal, and this Azim aspired to 
dethrone his father, as Aurengzcbe had dethroned 
his ; or, if he were content to leave his sire on the 
throne until his natural death, Azim was anxious to 
secure the succession to it, which was sure to be 
disputed, in the oriental fashion, by a number of 
brothers, of whom some were younger and some 
older than himself. His grand scheme required 
money and arms, and the company could promise 
both for valuable considerations. For a large sum, 
Azim Ooshaun sold to the company the Zemin - 
darships of Chutanutty, Govindpore, and Calcutta. 
At the last-named place the English began, but not 
without some timidity and circumspection, to erect 
Fort William. Nine years after this, in 1707, 
when the fort was strong and considerable, and a 
town had risen under its protecting shadow, the 
company made Calcutta the Beut of a presidency, 
and the place gradually began to rise to the dignity 
of a capital to the British empire in the EaBt. In 
the mean while many merchants and traders at home 
had become jealouB of the strict monopoly of the 

•sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History Of Indi^ 


chartered company, and vanouB attempts were 
made by men called 46 interlopers” to carry on a 
trade with India in despite of the company and its 
local agents. Some interlopers there hud always 
been, and, as early as the year 1600, the court of 
directors had ordered that they should he seized 
and treated as smugglers, or, in some cases, as 
pirates. In 1691 the court of directors granted 
commissions to all their captains proceeding to 
India to seize interlopers of every description and 
bring them to trial before the Admiralty Court at 
Bombay—* 1 explaining that, as they attributed all 
the differences between the company and the 
Indian powers to the interlopers, if they continued 
their depredations on the subjects of the Mogul 
or king of Persia, they were to be tried for then- 
lives as pirates, and sentence of death passed ; but 
execution stayed till the king's pleasure should be 
known.” “ This proceeding of the court,” Bays a 
warm advocate, “ rested upon the opinion of the 
twelve judges, which was that the company had a 
right to the trade to the East Indies, according to 
their charter.”* But the authority of parliament 
had never confirmed the kingly grant by charter 
of such extensive powers of judicature ; and the 
principles thus avowed, having in many instances 
been vigorously and barbarously acted upon by the 
company's agents and lawgivers in India, had 
greatly increased the prevailing jealousy. Tlie 
House of Commons in 1693 adopted the reso- 
lution that parliament Bhould determine whatever 
regulations might be deemed necessary for the In- 
dian trade. Nevertheless, a new charter was that 
year granted by Queen Mary, in the absence of her 
husband William III., by letters patent from the 
crown, and the interlopers were subjected to the 
same rigorous treatment as formerly. The House 
of Commons then resolved “That it was the right 
of all Englishmen to trade to the East Indies 
or any part of the world, unless prohibited by act 
of parliament” William III. deferred to this de- 
cision, which had been brought about by a temporary 
unioa between the discontented Whigs and the Jaco- 
bites. In 1695 the House of Commons ordered the 
bookB of the company to be examined, and detected 
several flagrant abuses in the conduct of their affairs, 
and many palpable proofs of their having bribed 
some ministers of William in order to obtain their 
charter and the connivance of government. It was 
found for example that since the Revolution of 1668 
the home expenses of the company had increased* 
from 1200/. per annum to 90,000/. Much of this 
money had been paid at various times to members 
of the House of Commons, who appeared to have 
kept part for themselves and to have paid part to 
ministers. Thus Danby, Duke of Leeds ana Lord 
President of William's council, had received 5000 
guineas ; and other sums, including 10,000/. to the 
king himself, had been paid in various directions, 
for assurances of support against interlopers, the 
establishment of a rival company, Ac. The Duke 
of Leeds wap impeached by the Commons., but the 
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king quashed proceedings by a sudden prorogation 
of parliament. The interlopers, including many 
men who had abundance. of money, and who were 
quite as ready to use it in bribing the represent- 
atives and ministers of the country as were the 
chartered directors in Leadenhall-street, continued 
their earnest endeavours, which were now directed 
not merely to obtain a share in the benefits of the 
India trade, but a strict monopoly of it to their own 
sol£ advantage and to the exclusion of the old com- 
pany and all others, whether individual traders or 
bodies corporate. And they gained to much strength 
by bribing and out-bidding that, in 1698, they were 
enabled to bring the company’s charter under the 
cognizance of parliament and to get it set aside for 
one in their own favour. The charter was in fact 
knocked down to the highest bidder j and, in con- 
sideration of an advance of 2,000,000/. sterling, at 
8/. per cent., these interlopers obtained, not by 
royal charter, but by parliamentary bill, the exclu- 
sive right of trude with the East Indies, in spite of 
the protests of the old company, that the infringe- 
ment of charters was contrary to good faith, con- 
trary to justice, and aB imprudent as immoral ; that 
they had property of which they could not lie de- 
prived without the violation of the very foundation 
on which all civil society Tests ; that they were the 
lords pioprictors by royal grant of Bombay and St. 
Helena ; that they had acquired in India, at their 
own expense and by their own exertions, much im- 
muveahle property in lands, houses, forts, factories, 
&c. ; that they had purchased privileges of the na- 
tives, and had, in fact, established a system through 
which alone England could hope to preserve the 
India trade; that justice to individuals as well as 
to the public required the continuance of their 
charter, inasmuch as the property and even sub- 
sistence of many familiea, widows, and orphuns 
were entirely dependent on the fate of the com- 
pany. So much attention was paid to these 
strong representations, that the Old or London 
Compuny obtained a confirmation of their charter 
in the following season, and the nation had thus 
two East, India companies instead of one — the 
Old by charter and royal prerogative, the New 
by bill and authority of pailiament. “ Nothing,** 
says Malcolm, “ could be more violent than the 
contests of these companies during the short period 
that they continued separate. The gTeat efforts of 
both were directed to the object of gaining power 
in the House of Commons ; and in the general elec- 
tions of the year 1700 each was detected j^jribery 
and corruption. The Old Company *ruptcd 
members and purchased votes ; the New Company 
purchased scats. Thus the one bribed the repre- 
sentatives, the other the constituents. But, tired out 
at length with a struggle which threatened ruin to 
both, they united their Btock under the charter 
granted to the Old Company, and bearing date the 
5th of September, 1698, and assumed that name 
under which they have ever since been incorporated 

* Sea riatorUl Hist* vol, |v, pp. 01, 03, $3. 
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— “ The United East India Company,”* It 
however required some time to remove their rooted 
animosities and establish a feeling of common in- 
terest. But at length, in the year 1708, a new and 
more favourable bill was obtained from parliament, 
and their privileges were both extended and con- 
solidated in return for a fresh loan to government. 
Some of the leaders and servants of the Old Com- 
pany had never lowered their tone in all their 
troubles. For example, their governor at Lcadcn- 
hall-strcct, writing to an officer who had been ap- 
pointed judge of civil affairs in India, had thus ex- 
pressed himself even in a season of depression and 
discomfiture — “ I expect my will and orders sliall 
be your rule, and not the law's of England, which 
are a heap of nonsense, compiled by a number of 
country-gentlemen, who hardly know how to govern 
their own families, much less how to regulate com- 
panies and foreign commerce. Having now the 
power of condemning the company’s enemies, or 
such as shall he deemed so, particularly those that 
shall question the company’s power over all the 
British subjects in India, I expect my orders from 
time to time sliall be obeyed and received as statute 
la\\s.”t 

The union of the clashing interests of the 
two companies, the gradual accordance of their 
principles and of the views of their servants abroad, 
the tranquillity and commercial prosperity which 
the peace of Utrecht, dishonourable as it was to 
the Tory government of Queen Anne, indisputably 
brought to England, and to the greater part of Eu- 
rope, all contributed to raise the value of the British 
settlements in the East, und^^ncouragc the com- 
pany in seeking an extension of dominion ; for still 
all that was really occupied in sovereignty was a 
strip of land on the coast and an island here and 
there. The disseverance of the Mogul empire, 
which begun with the death of Aurengzebc in 1707, 
seemed to ofier an opening to their ambition. After 
u very short reign of Shuh Alum the four sons of 
that emperor contended for the throne, and during 
this horrible family war the Mahrattas extended 
their conquests in the south, the Rajpoots virtually 
established their independence, and the Sikhs, a 
remarkable sect who professed a pure theism and 
attempted to reconcile the religion of the Mussul- 
mans with that of the Hindus, ravaged the pro- 
vinces of Delhi and Lahore. Moez-eddiu, who 
triumphed over his brothers, was dethroned at the 
end of a few months by his nephew Furrukhsir or 
Fcroksir, who did not occupy the throne quite seven 
years. Under his successor, Mohammed Shah, the 
empire of the Moguls was wasted to a shadow ; the 
Deccan was alienated under the rule of the Nisam- 
al-Mulk, by name a viceToy, but in fact an inde- 
ndent sovereign, more powerful than the Great 
ogul ; the Rohillas, a fierce predatory people of 
the Afghan race, seized on the northern provinces ; 
and (in 1739) the Persians under Nadir Shah 
penetrated to Delhi and pmssacrcd alike Mohomi 

• Hketch of Pollt. Hut. oflnd, * 
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medatis and Hindus. The company were signally 
indebted in various stages of their progress to 
humble practitioners in medicine. It was in con- 
sequence of a cure effected on the favourite daughter 
of one emperor that they had been first allowed a 
footing in Bengal ; and in the year 1115 a medical 
man named Hamilton, who accompanied a com- 
mercial mission to Delhi, obtained for the company 
a grant of three villages near Madras, with per- 
mission to purchase thirty-seven additional town- 
ships in Bengal, as a reward for curing the reigning 
emperor Fetoksir of a dangerous and painful ill- 
ness, which was beyond the reach of the skill of the 
native physicians or conjurers. By the hostility of 
the nabob the company were for a long time pre- 
vented from purchasing the villages and townships; 
but tin y wore allowed to enjoy another grant ob- 
tained through Hamilton from the grateful emperor 
- mu m ly, the privilege of introducing and convey- 
ing tluir goods from Calcutta through Bengal 
without duty or search. In a very short time the 
trade of the company was wonderfully benefited 
by this privilege. But the French East India 
Company, who had made Pondicherry their strong- 
hold, now began to thwart some of their plans, and 
to excite their jealousy by an increasing trade. 
In 1742, when a war between England and 
France appeared to be imminent in spite of the 
pacific temper of the great English minister Sir 
Robert Walpole, the French company, who were 
still in their infancy, and very anxious for the pre- 
servation of thfcir profitable or promising trade, 
proposed to the English company, that, whatever 
might happen in Europe, there should he peace 
between them in India. The English court of 
directors at 'first accepted and then rejected this 
proposed neutrality, instructing their officers in 
India to watch, and, if possible, to circumvent the 
treaties and intrigues of the French company with 
the natives. In 1744 Walpole was driven from 
the helm, and the war, which broke out bctwnyi 
the French and English, rapidly spread to Hin- 
dustan, and some few of the best officers in the 
Frcuch service repaired thither in the hope of at- 
tacking the English settlements before they should 
be prepared for defence. Labourdonnais, who had 
risen from a subordinate rank in the navy to be 
governor of the Mauritius and Bourbon, by forcibly 
detaining all the French vessek that touched at 
those islands, and by training the merchant sailors 
to the use of the gun, got together a warlike squa- 
dron, and with all possible secrecy stretched across 
the Indian Ocean. He was well acquainted with the 
coasts, and with most of the European settlements, 
having previously tnade three or four voyages to 
that part of the world. His bravery was equal to 
his skill, and he resolved to begin his operations 
with an attack on Madras. He had with him a 
most motley crew and .army of Frenchmen, Ca fires, 
blacks from Madagascar, and nogro slaves from the 
Mauritius, to which he had added, at Pondicherry, 
about 400 sepoys, The total amount was about 
3600. The English in the colony of Madras did 


not exceed 300 men, of whom about 200 were 
soldiers : the town and the adjoining territory be- 
longing to the company had already a population 
of about 250,000, counting Armenians, Moham- 
medans, Hindus, Parsecs, and Indian Christians, 
the converts or half-caste descendants of the Por- 
tuguese; but none of these classes could be de- 
pended upon in war. The 300 English occupied 
Fort St. George, which was surrounded with a 
weak wall, and defended by bastions and four 
batteries weak and badly constructed. About 
the middle of September Labourdonnais appeared 
off the town, and immediately commenced a 
bombardment. The inhabitants endeavoured to 
save the place by offering him a ransom ; but he 
was anxious for the glory of planting the French 
colours on Fort St. George, and continued to bom- 
bard lor five days, at the end of which the inhabit- 
ants, and the English garrison as well, capitulated. 
Labourdonnais nod not lost a man, and the Eng- 
lish had lost no more than four or five. By the 
terms of the capitulation he pledged himself upon 
his honour to restore Madras to the English com- 
pany on payment of a fixed ransom. On entering 
the place ne protected the persons, houses, and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants ; but he took possession of 
the magazines and warehouses of the company, all 
situated within Fort St. George, as public property. 
In his instructions from the French court, Labour- 
donnais was expressly prohibited from occupying 
any establishment or factory of the enemy ; whence 
it has been argued that the French government and 
French East India Company Bhrunk at this time 
from all idea oi conquest in India. But if this 
was the case, and it seems to us extremely doubt- 
ful, M. Duplcix, the governor of Pondicherry, was 
resolved not to abide by any Buch plan, having pre- 
viously formed in bis own mind a system of uni- 
versal conquest in that great peninsula; and the 
first object, and that which he had most at heart, 
was to diive the last remnant of the English from 
the coast of Coromandel. Dupleix, who had 
wished for the sole conduct of the war, considered' 
Labouidonnais as an intruder and rival. Now,* 
however, he insisted that Labourdonnais should 
break the conditions of the treaty of capitulation 
and keep possession of Madras. The brave B&ilor 
was averse to a proceeding which would have been 
both & breach of faith and honour, and a breach of 
orders ; but he was compelled by the Btorms of the 
monsoon, which drove his ships out to sea and 
sank two of them with their crews, to demand from 
the English that the articles should be so far al- 
tered as to allow him longer time to remove the 
company's goods; and the period of evacuation 
was changed from the 15th of October to the 15th 
of January. This was what Dupleix desired, for 
he proposed, upon the departure of Labourdonnais, 
to take possession of Madras himself without any 
attention to the articles of the capitulation. Leaving, 
part of his force in Fort St. George, Labourdon- 
nais repaired to Pondicherry as soon as the weather 
would permit, and proposed several plans, to none 
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of which Wb rival would agree. After many quar- 
rels he took his departure for France, to answer 
the accusations of his enemies, and to procure a 
patronage in the French cabinet and Fast India 
Company that should enable him to return with 
credit and power to India. On his voyage he was 
taken prisoner by a British ship-of-waT, which 
brought him to England. As it was considered 
that he had behaved like a man of honour and hu- 
manity, in the capture of Madras, he was received 
with favour and distinction by all ranks, and a di- 
rector of the East India Company offered to become 
security for him with his person and property. But 
fhe British government, then presided over by the 
Duke of Newcastle, desired no security beyond the 
word of Labour donuuis, and permitted his imme- 
diate returrf to France. It would have been better 
for him if they hud kept him in England, for, upon 
the representations of Duple ix, he was arrested 
without process and thrown into the Bastille, where 
he pined for three long years.* 

Labourdonnais had scarcely quitted Madras, when 
the nabob of Arcot sent his son with a numerous 
army to drive the French out of that place. The 
force which Labourdonnais had left beWfcn in 
Fort St. George exceeded 1200 men, nearly idl na- 
tive French, and well trained and disciplined. The 
Indians were astonished and panic-stricken by the 
rapidity of their artillery ; and after a very short 
struggle the nabob’s son fled with all his host. 

* Mill., Hist, of Brit, lnd., and th<* french and other diwumenU 
quoted therein. I.atjourrdonoaH died Bhortly after hit liberation from 
the Bastille. 


Duplcix, backed by a remonstrance and prayer 
signed by all the French in Pondicherry, declared 
Labourdonnais*s treaty of ransom annulled, and 
ordered the officers at Madras to seize every article 
of property there, private or public, native or En- 
glish, except clothes, furniture, and the jewels nnd 
trinkets of the women. Th^^ordero were exe- 
cuted without compunction ; WPthe English go- 
vernor and some of the principal inhabitants were 
carried prisoners to Pondicherry, and exhibited 
there in a kind of triumph. Dupleix then turned 
his attention to Fort St. David, situated only twelve 
miles south from Pondicherry, and having in its 
immediate neighbourhood the Indian town of Cud- 
dalore and two or three populous villages, all under 
the dominion of the English company. On the 
night of the 19th of December (1746) the French- 
man quitted Pondicherry with 1700 men, Euro- 
peans, natives, and Caffres, and he arrived next 
morning under Fort St. David, wherein there were 
only about 200 Europeans and 100 Topasses. The 
French had already begun to train the native se- 
poys to European discipline, but the English had 
delayed following the example,* and hid no dis- 
ciplined troops of that sort. They had, however, 
hired about 2000 of the undisciplined bands of the 
country, most irregularly armed with swords and 
targets, bows and arrows, pikes and lances, old 
matchlocks or new English muskets; and they had 
placed about half of this force in Cuddalore, which 
was partly surrounded by water and partly by walls 
flanked by bastions. As for Fort St. David, it was 
• Mm. 
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small, but much stronger than Fort St. George. 
The French, however, took up an advantageous 
post, and were making sure of the capture and 
plunder of both places, when a large native army 
appeared on their right flank and induced them 
to make a sudden and rather disastrous retreat, 
leaving (without counting theit Indians or Africans) 
above 100 in killed end wounded behind them. 
This relieving army had been sent by the 
nabob of Arcot, instigated by wrath against the 
French for the defeat of his son at Madras, and 
captivated with the liberality of the English, 
who had promised him large sums. But the 
nearness of the place to Pondicherry tempted 
jhe French to make fresh efforts. On the night 
of the 10th of January, 1747, Dupleix embarked 
500 men in boats to take Cuddalorc by sur- 
prise. But the wind and the surf compelled 
the Frenchman to return to Pondicherry without 
doing anything. Duplcix then sent a strong de- 
tachment from Madras to ravage the nabob’s ter- 
ritory. The French troops acted in a barbarous 
manner, and caused still more terror than mischief. 
Shortly after four French ships arrived at Pon- 
dicherry, and Dupleix artfully represented that he 
was speedily to be reinforced to an immense ex- 
tent. The nabob began to waver ; he saw that the 
English were but a handful of men, and he decided, 
with eastern facility, to change Bides and join the 
stronger: he concluded peace with the French, re- 
called the army he had sent to the English, and 
dispatched his son on a visit to Pondicherry, where 
Dupleix got up a fresh show and triumph. About 
the middle of March of the same year, 1747, 
Dupleix again sent his forces to capture Cuddalorc 
and Fort St. David; but the Frenchmen had 
scarcely taken up their position when an English 
squadron, under Admiral Griffin, approached the 
road and scared them back to Pondicherry. While 
they were retreating precipitately to Pondicherry 
the admiral landed 100 Englishmen, 200 Topasses, 
and 500 natives, from Bombay and Tellicherry.* 
Dupleix now apprehended an attack by the Eng- 
lish on his own head -quarters ; and, to save his 
ships, he sent them away to Mauritius to wait 
there till they should be joined by a fresh squadron 
from France. In the month of January, 1748, 
Major Laurence, an officer of great merit, arrived 
at Fort St. David with a commission to command 
the whole of the company^ forces in India. He 
had not been there long ere Dupleix attempted 
another night attack on Cuddalore. Laurence al- 
lowed the French to approach the very walls of the 
town, and even to apply their scaling ladders; 
but then, as they were fancying the garrison had 
been withdrawn, he met them in the teeth with 
artillery and musketry, and drove them away in 
disorder. Though England had then upon her 
Aands a war with Spain, France, and Holland, and 
bad only recently recovered from the civil war in 

* The ToivaMee, whose name frequently occur* in the hiitory of 
our early Indian wan. were native Chriatiam, the eon vert* or half- 
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the northern part of the island caused by the in- 
vasion of the Young Pretender, she dispatched nine 
ships of war under Admiral Boscawen, to co-operate 
with eleven ships of the company, carrying stores 
and troops. Boscawen arrived at Fort St. David 
on the 9th of August, and, joining Admiral Griffin, 
found himself at the head of the largest European 
force that any one power had as yet possessed in 
India. The land troops brought from England 
amounted to 1400 men. It was confidently hoped 
that the loss of Madras would speedily be revenged 
by the capture of Pondicherry ; but the siege of the 
French Indian capital was undertaken without a 
sufficient knowledge of die localities, was conducted 
with little ability or spirit, and was raised when 
the trenches had been opened for thirty-one days. 
Dupleix, who was no hero — who always carefully 
kept himBelf at a distance from shot, alleging “ that 
the noise of arms interrupted his reflections,***— > 
made a loud boast of the event, and represented it 
as one of the most brilliant victories upon record. 
He wrote letters in this strain to the Indian princes 
and to the Great Mogul himself, and he received 
in return the compliments of those who would have 
changed sides again if the English had been suc- 
cessful. The French were regarded by the natives 
as a superior people ; but before they could avail 
themselves of their prestige, peace was concluded 
in Europe between England and France and hos- 
tilities vs ere suspended in India. 

During the war the native viceroy of Bengal 
had maintained peace betweeu the French and 
English settled in hiB dominions; but the trade 
of the English company was much injured by 
the incursions of the Mahrattas, who interrupted 
communications, and on one occasion carried ofF 
300 bales of raw silk, the property of the com- 
pany. The still growing dissensions, the wretched 
weakness and anarchy of the whole country, soon 
encouraged the English to persevere in their old 
scheme of territorial aggrandisement. Sahujee, 
a Hindu prince, who, in the rapid revolutions 
of that country, had gained and lost the throne 
of Tanjore, repaired to Fort St. David and entreated 
the assistance of the English in a war against his 
brother, Pretaupa Sing, who had dethroned him. 
Ab the price of this assistance Sahujee otfered the 
fort and country of Dcvi-Cottah, advantageously 
situated by the banks of the Coleroon on the coast 
of Coromandel. In the beginning of April, 1749, 
430 Englishmen and about 1000 sepoys marched 
from Fort St. David into Tanjore, and, as a natural 
beginning to the war, directed their first attacks 
against the fortress, which was to be ceded to the 
company. But Devi-Cottah was stronger than was 
expected ; the small train of artillery they carried 
with them proved insufficient; they were disap- 
pointed in the co-operation of an English squadron 
and of the people of the country, which had both 
been promised them ; and they marched back to 
Fort St. David foiled and humiliated. The impa 

• Memoir* pour II. Dupleix, a* cited in Mill’s Hilt Brit lad la 
But, though no hero himself, Dupleix bad beroea under him. 
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tience of Sahujee to recover his throne, and their 
ojwn eager appetite for territory and dominion, soon 
induced the English to renew their attempt. A 
new expedition was fitted out at Fort St. David, the 
troops were landed, a breach was made in the walls 
of Devi-Cottah, the deep river Coleroon was crossed 
by means of a raft, and the place was stormed. 
After some hard fighting in the breach and on the 
ramparts behind it a truce was concluded, the 
reigning king of Tanjore, Pretaupa Sing, agreeing 
to yield to the English the town, fort, and harbour, 
together with a territory adjoining ; and the English 
on their part agreeing, not merely to renounce the 
support of Sahujee, for whom and with whom they 
had entered on this war, but also to secure his 
person in order to prevent his giving any further 
molestation to his brother.* It is even said, that, 
but for the rough yet humane sailor, Boscawen, the 
English would have delivered up their ally to Pre- 
taupa Sing, who, according to the practice of the 
country, would have quieted his rivalry for ever by 
steel or poison. Thus, in profiting by the vices of 
the natives, the officers of the company did not he- 
sitate in imitating those vices, and profiting by bad 
faith. At the siege of Devi-Cottah, Robert Clive, 
who was eventually to be the real founder of the 
British empire m India, greatly distinguished him- 
self ; but in heading the storming party he narrowly 
escaped being cut down by the sabre of a Tanjore 
horseman, one of u large party of cavalry who 
issued from a projecting tower and attacked the 
assailants in the rear. Clive, who had attracted 
some attention in the preceding year at the siege of 
Pondicherry, had entered the company’s service in 
a civil capacity, but he had very soon thrown down 
the pen of a writer to take up an ensign’s sword. 
By this time he had attained the rank of lieutenant, 
and was esteemed by the whole army as the most 
enterprising and daring of their officers. He was 
in the twenty- fourth year of his age, poor, and, com- 
paratively, friendless and illiterate, and his chances 
of patronage, fame, and fortune all lay in his 
sword.t However foully obtained, the possession 
of Devi-Cottah was of vust importance to the com- 
pany : the channel of the river Cokroon under that 
town was capable of receiving ships of the largest 
burthen,! and this was the more important, as all 
.along that coast from Masuliputam to Cape Comorin 
there was not a single porl that could receive a 
vessel of 300 tons: moreover the neighbouring 
country was rich and fertile, and the strip of ter- 
ritory ceded by the treaty one of the most fertile 
spots on the coast. 

But while these events were in progress the 
French, whose policy and operations continued 
to be guided by Duplcix, were engaged ilfelln re- 
actions of the highest moment, and taking part 
in a great revolution in the Carnatic, a large tiact 

• Orme, Hintory of iho Military Transactions of the British Nation 
in Iuilia.— Mill, Hint, of British India. 

+ Sir John Malcolm, Life* of Hubert !.ortl Clive; collected fiom the 
fauiilv tuipcib, communicated by tlu* Curl of 

t There was a Hand bauk or nai near the mouth of the river ; but 
It was calculated that this could easily bo removed. 


of country extending from the river Kistna to the 
northern branch of the Cauvery. The succes- 
sion to the Carnatic was disputed by a number of 
princes, and Dupleix conceived that by siding with 
the strongest of the claimants, Chunda Saheb, who 
had collected a large army, and was eagerly courting 
French assistance, he might obtain not only vast 
cessions of territory, but by degrees a complete as- 
cendency in the Whole of southern India. In 
addition to the armed disputes for the gTeat succes- 
sion, there were contentions equally fierce among 
the minor princes for the possession of other do- 
minions, some bordering on the Carnatic, and some 
included in it. A body of 400 French soldiers 
and 2000 sepoys were sent by Dupleix from Pon- 
dicherry ; and in the first battle fought with these 
allies Chunda Saheb saw the moBt powerful of his 
rivals killed by a ball fired by a Cuffrc soldier in 
the service of France. Mohammed Ali, son to the 
fallen nabob, fled to Trichinopoly, a Btrong city, and 
the conquerors marched to Aroot, which surren- 
dered at the first summons. From Trichinopoly 
Mohammed Ali dispatched envoys to the English to 
solicit their succour, and to promise the highest of 
prices for their alliance ; but the British oflicera in 
command hud received no orders from home that 
could justify their embarking upon a Beene of such 
extensive operations ; they were few in number, 
and their whole European force only a few compa- 
nies; and, moreover, they were occupied at the 
time in taking possession anew of Madras, which 
had been given up by the French, in compliance 
with the. treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Dupleix re- 
commended his Indian allies to proceed immedi- 
ately to Trichinopoly in order to reduce that place 
and kill or capture Mohammed Ali before the Eng- 
lish should take up arms for him ; but Chunda 
Saheb preferred going to ^gp|ibute from the 
sovereign of Tanjore, who Krai io recently sur- 
rendered Devi-Cottah to the English. The rajah 
of Tanjore was compelled to give to the French 
two lacs of rupees aud cighty-one villages belong- 
ing to Karical, which place the French had seized 
in 1736, and built a fort there.* In the neigh- 
bouring regions of the Dcccan — the great and popu- 
lous country which had formerly held dominion 
ovei the whole of the Carnatic — the succession on 
the death of Nizam-al-Mulk, in 1748, hud been 
disputed between his son Nazir Jung and his 
grandson Muzuflcr Jung ; hut the senior prince 
lmd prevailed over the junior, had taken Muzuffer 
Jung prisoner, and now kept him in irons, carry- 
ing him in his tram wherever he went. Nazir 
Jung and Anwar-ud-Dien, who claimed the 
sovereignty of the Carnatic, having united their 
forces, and drawn into their service nearly all 
the troops the Great Mogul had on foot, ad- 
vanced to the Carnatic frontier with an enor- 
mous army, including 30,000 Mahrattas who 
had been engaged to act as light cavalry. At 
the approach of this host Chunda Saheb and 
hie French allies retreated hastily to Pondicherry. 

* Sir Jobu Malcolm, Life of Lord Clivt. 
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Duplex by extraordinary exertions increased the 
French contingent to 2000 men, and added a large 
body of well-disciplined sepoys, together with a 
well-served train of artillery. In the mean time 
the English had managed to send some very small 
detachments to Trichinopoly to sustain Mohammed 
Ah, and had thrown a few companies into the army 
of the rajah of Tanjore. Major Laurence advanced 
from Foit St. David with reinforcements, and col- 
lecting the companies m Tanjore he was enabled 
to join the army of Nazir Jung with about 600 
Englishmen. But Laurence had with difficulty 
obtained the consent of his civil supcuors to tins 
active co-operation, and he was foT some time dis- 
turbed by a doubt whether he should be justified 
m fighting the French without orders from the 
British government. He however determined to 
imitate the French in representing the English ns 
mere auxiliaries and not principals m the war. As 
Laurence advanced with Nazir Jung’s host, the 
French and their allies strongly entrenched them- 
selves, and waited the attack with full confidence 
of success. Their position was so excellent, that 
Lam cnee advised Nazir Jung i gainst an attack ; 
but the Indian said that it did not become the son 
of Nizam-al-Mulk to Tetreat before such an enemy 
A cannonade wrb therefore begun and the troops 
were put in motion for a closer attack. At this 
crisis the French corps was completely disorga- 
nized by the sudden resignation ot thirteen com- 
missioned officers, who were enraged at not having 
shared in the booty and spoils made in Tanjore. 
As the defection seemed growing general, M d’Au- 
tcuil, who commanded for Duplcix, deemed it expe- 
dient to quit the field and husLen back to Pondi- 


cherry. Chunda Sahcb, whose own troops began 
to deseit, saw nothing better to do than to march 
after d’Auteuil. The whole excellent position was 
soon abandoned without a blow, or <i shot fired 
from it ; and for a moment the triumph of the 
allies of the English appeared to be fully secured. 
But Nazir Jung, the real head of this confcdeiacy, 
had little ability and still less energy, and, by 
refusing to grant to his English allies a terri- 
tory near Madras which had been promised 
as the reward of their co-operation, he provoked 
Major Laurence to return to Fort St. David with 
the 600 men. Nor had Dupleix lost heart by 
his most unexpected misfortune : by various arts 
he pacified the mutinous French offu ers, and put 
a new spirit into their little army ; and he opened 
a secret correspondence with some di«aflected 
chiefs, the leaders of the Patan troops, in the arrrty 
of his enemy Nazir Jung. These Patans were 
unprincipled and ferocious mercenaries, ever ready 
to sell their services to the highest bidder, or to be- 
tray their trust for monev. Responding to the 
overtures of Dupleix, the Patan chiefs engaged to 
perform various mipoitant services, and if neccs- 
saiy to murder then present employer Na/irJung. 
B’Auteuil again took the field, and one of his 
officers with only 300 men w r as allowed to pene- 
trate by night into the very heart of the enemy’s 
camp, and to kill upwards of a thousand without 
losing more than two or three of his own people. 
Moreover, another small body of French troops 
sailed to Masulipatam, attacked it by surprise 
m the night, and earned it with a trifling loss ; 
and another detachment seized the pagoda of 
Travudi, oidy fifteen miles to the west of Fort 
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St. David. Continuing this career, M. Bussy, Carnatic, the unfortunate inhabitants of which coun- 
tbe Clive of the French, captured by storm the try had suffered nearly every extremity of misery 
hill fort of Gingee, which had been deemed lm- from this and preceding wars. But at the same 
pregnable and inaccessible The event struck time Dupleix had fully arranged a revolt in Nazir 
awe into the natives of India, and was viewed with Jung's camp, and had collected a force of 4000 men, 
astonishment even by Europeans. “ It had not French or well-disciplined sepoys, under the high 

S heen discovered,” says Malcolm, “ as it has lull of Gingee, who were to obey the summons of 
ce been by frequent similar successes in India, the Patan traitors, and to co-operate with them, 
that where men rely upon steep and high mountains The doomed Subahdar signed the treaty as sent to 
and rugged or Bcarped rocks as defences other him by Dupleix, fend returned it to the hcad-quar- 
means and advantages are neglected ; and if the ters of the French ; but at the same moment, or 
assailants overcome those natural obstucles which shortly before the arrival of the peace-restoring do- 
have been deemed insuperable the spirit of the cument, there"arnved in the same camp the con- 
defenders is gone, and they seldom if ever offer that certed summons of the Patan conspirators ; and the 
bold* and determined resistance which the same French force under the command of M. Delatouchc 
troops have been found to do in half-walled towns silently moved off to attack under co\ cr of night 
or villages, where, from the first, they could con- thebetra>ed army of Nazir Jung. Delatouchc en- 
fide in nothing but their own firmness and courage." countered some resistance from the rest of the army , 
Soon after the storming of Gingee, Nazir Jung but the Patan mercenaries remained passive spec- 
opened, or renewed, a correspondence with Dupleix. tators. Nazir Jung mounted his war elephant and 
The wuly Frenchman replied to his letters in a hastened to the lines of the Patan chiefs, ignorant 
friendly manner, and drew up a treaty of pacifiea- of their treachery and hoping to excite them to 
tion which he professed would satisfy himself and exertion; but as he raised himself on the heat of hit, 
his allies and restore the blessings of peace to the elephant to salute those ferocious chiefs, two c tra- 
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bine balls were fired at his heart, and he fell dead 
at the feet of the traitors, who forthwith cjUlfchis 
head, stuck it upon a spear, and exhibited to the 
army. This was quite enough to effect an instan- 
taneous revolution : Muzuffej* Jung, the ally of the 
French and of Chunda Sahcb, was released from 
Mb confinement in the camp and installed as Subah- 
dar of the Deccan, although there were four brothers 


of the murdered Nazir Jung on the spot.* Mu- 
zuffer Jung, who had so rapidly passed from a pri- 
son to a throne, hastened to Pondicherry to express 

• Colonel Wilke*. Dupleix, to cast off tho Ipfhmy or treachery, 
averts in his Memoirs, that, on receiving the treaty signed by Nnsir 
Juug, he wrote off lmraediakly to Pelatouche to prevent further lios 
tllities, but that his letter arrived too late. There may be tome 
doubt u to these assertions, but we believe there is none as to the 
fact of M Delatouche being ignorant of the conclusion of the treaty 
whan he obeyed the summons of the Paten chtefe. 
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his gratitude for the friendship and his admiration 
of the policy and decision of Dupleix. As sub- 
stantial proofs of his thankfulness, he lavished upon 
the Frenchman a great part of the treasures of 
Nazir Jung, and nominated him governor of all the 
Mogul dominions on the coast of Coromandel from 
the river Kistna to Cape Comorin ; appointing his 
close ally Chunda Saheb his deputy in the govern- 
ment of Arcot. But the new Subahdar and Du- 
pleix failed in satisfying the cupidity of the Patan 
chiefs, who departed for the interior full of rancour 
and revenge. Mohammed Ali, late the ally of the 
English, sustained himself within the strong walls 
of Trichinopoly till the assassination of Nazir Jung 
and the union of the Great Mogul’s army with the 
French ; but now he fled and offered to resign all 
claim to the Carnatic, provided Dupleix would 
obtain for him from the new Subahdar of his own 
making a separate command in some other part of 
the Deccan. In the beginning of the year 1751 it 
was found necessary to attend to insurrections 
which had broken out — not without encouragement 
from the English or the native friends of the com- 
pany — in various parts of the Carnatic ; and the 
new Subahdar took the field accompanied by the 
French contingent, again under the command of 
the brave and skilful Bussy. On their march into 
the interior a revolt broke out in part of their own 
armv ; and it was discovered that a mountain-pass 
in their front was occupied by the fierce Patan 
chiefs with their hardy tribes. BusBy gave instant 
orders for clearing the pass, and this was soon done 
by the French artillery and grape shot. But in 
pursuing the fugitive Patans the new Subahdar 
received a Patan arrow in his brain, which proved 
as instantaneously fatal to him as the carabines had 
been to his predecessor. The native army here- 
upon would have packed up their rice-kettles to dis- 
band and to return to their homes ; but Bussy in- 
stantly proclaimed a new Subahdar in the person 
of Salabut Jung, who happened to be in the camp. 
There was also with the army at the same time a 
son of the arrow-slain Muzuffer Jung; but he was 
a mere child, and no attention was ever paid in India 
or in any other of the eastern despotisms to heredi- 
tary right, or to any other fixed rule of succession. 
The native army received Salabut Jung with ac- 
clamations of great joy ; and he forthwith confirmed 
to the French the splendid grantB made by his pre- 
decessor. The army then continued its march to 
Hyderabad, one of the French officers informing 
Dupleix by letter that in a very short time the 
Mogul would tremble on his throne at the name of 
the French. The council of the company were 
thrown into consternation, and almost into despair, 
by the sudden ascendency acquired by Dupleix, 
and they endeavoured to encourage Mohammed Ali, 
and induce him to break off his negotiations by 
which Trichinopoly was to have been surrendered 
to the French. Mohammed Ali had courage enough 
left to return to Trichinopoly and to declare that he 
would hold that important place to the last extre- 
mity ; and hereupon the English pledged them- 


selves to support and assist him with ships, troops, 
and money. But small was the force that the go- 
vernment of Fort St. David could collect for this 
purpose; and, as Major Laurence had taken his 
departure for England, they were at a loss to know 
what officer they should appoint to the command 
of it. As Lieutenant Clive seemed too young and 
too low in rank, they at last gave the chief com- 
mand to one Captain Cope, who might have been of 
the same stock as Sir John Cope the hero of Preeton- 
pans. With 600 men in all, including sepoys, Cap- 
tain Cope advanced to Madura, which still adhered 
to Mohammed Ali; but he marched back again 
without striking a blow for his ally, who thereupon 
was speedily besieged in Trichinopoly by the French 
and tne forces under Chunda Saheo. As Trichi- 
nopoly, on the south bank of the great river Cauvery, 
was a place of vital importance — the only place that 
remained of all the Carnatic in the hands of their 
ally — and as the French were proving to them what 
they might expect in their ill-defended factories 
and settlements on the coast, by planting whim 
flags in almost every field around their boundaries, 
and iu some instances even within their limits, 
the presidency of Fort St. David were roused 
to greater exertions, and they collected 500 Eu- 
ropeans, 100 Caffres, and 1000 sepoys to march to 
the relief of the besieged city. This time the com- 
mand was given not to Captain Cope, but to a 
Captaiu Gingen, who appears to have been as in 
competent an officer, as weak and undecided, as 
Cope. Clive went with the expedition, but unfor- 
tunately merely as commissary of provisions. Ac- 
cording to the absent Major LAurence, who after- 
wards wrote an account of these early and not very 
honourable operations, “ a fatal spirit of division 
had crept in among our officers, so that many op- 
portunities and advantages were lost, which gave 
the country alliance but an indifferent (minion of 
our military conduct.”* Gingen, about the begin- 
ning of April, 1751, started from Fort St. David, 
and at nearly the same time Chunda Saheb, leaving 
part of his forces in the neighbourhood of Trichi- 
nopoly, began to march to meet him. The opposing 
armies met near the fort of Volconda, and tne En- 
glish behaved in such a manner as English troops 
have seldom been guilty of— they fled almost at the 
first shot, leaving their Caffres and their sepoys on 
the field engaged in an unequal struggle, which 
these mercenaries maintained for some time with 
considerable spirit. Gingen, who was calling coun- 
cils of war and debating and wavering when he 
ought to have been fighting, retreated from position 
to position ; but then changing his line of march he 
contrived eventually to reach Trichinopoly and 
throw himself and his forces, considerably reduced, 
within its walls*. Chunda Saheb was close it hie 
heels, and the siege was renewed. Clive, after # the 
disgraceful affair at Volconda, had returned straight 
to Fort St, David to storm and swear at the mis- 
conduct of our officers, and to solicit employment 
more suited to his disposition and abilities. ]n a 

• Mimtln in C«atadg« , i W»r in India. 
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til# council promoted him to the rank 
SpUb* adopted a plan which his daring genius 
and entrusted him with the execution 
iljpl own project. This was nothing less than to 
im Tricninopoly by making a sudden attack upon 
fwfo, the capital of the Carnatic. Fort St. David 
Madras were emptied of their troops and left 
the weakest garrisons! and yet Clive’s detach- 
meat when completed did not exceed 200 English- 
men and 300 sepoys. His whole Btaff of officers 
Counted no more than eight, six of whom had never 
be#h in action, and four of these six being young 
man in the mercantile service of the company, who, 
inflamed by Clive's example, took up the sword to 
follow him. The artillery attached to this force 
consisted of three light field-pieces. But Clive had 
leftrnt something while acting as commissaiy, and 
had taken good care to provide supplies of provi- 
sions and abundant ammunition. He had already 
the forethought of a great commander. On the 
20th of August, 1751, he started from Madras 
with a confidence of success. On the 29th lie 
reached a pagoda about forty miles inland, and there 
received intelligence that the fort of Arcot had not 
been drained of its troops for the Biegc of Trichi- 
nopoly, but was actually garrisoned by 1100 men. 
Nothing daunted, he wrote to Madras for two 
eighteen-pounders to be sent after him without de- 
lay ; and continuing his march he halted on the 
31st within ten miles of Arcot. The country peo- 
ple, or the scouts employed by the enemy, reported 
with consternation that they had seen the English 
marching without concern through a terrible storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain. This was consi- 
dered as a fearful omen by the native garrison, 
who instantly abandoned the fort. A few hours 
after their departure Clive and his men entered the 
city, which had no walk or defences, and, marching 
through the streets in the midst of tens of thou- 
sands of timid spectators, they took possession of 
the fort, where they found fight pieces of cunnon 
from four to eight pounders, a great heap of leud 
for shot, and abundance of gunpowder. The 
merchants of Arcot had for security derailed their 
goods in the fort : Clive scrupulously respected this 
property, and allowed some three or four thousand 
persons to remain in their houses or dwellings which 
ware situated within the fort. All this procured him 
many frifends among the natives, who cared little 
for either of the parties contending for dominion 
over them ; and it enabled him to obtain provi- 
sions and such materials as might be wanted to 
sustain a siege — for he could scarcely hope to be 
left with such a scanty force in undisturbed pos- 
session of his enemy’s capital. But before the 
besiegers should gather around him from afq#this 
precocious and self-taught general solved to 
scatter the ex-garrison of the fort, who lingered in 
the neighbourhood, and who might recover from 
their panic. On the 4th of September he marched 
out with the greater part of his men and four ficld- 

I iieces ; and he soon discovered 600 horse and 500 
pot drawn up in battle array. They had a field- 


piece managed by two or three Europeans, from 
which they fired at a great distance. They killed 
a camel and wounded a sepoy j but as soon as the 
English got within musket-shot they fled to the 
hills m their rear. Clive then returned to the fort 
of Arcot. 

On the 6th he made another excursion into the 
country, and found the enemy nearly at the same 
spot where ho had found them before ; but their 
number now appeared to be nearly doubled, and 
they had two field-pieces with them instead of one. 
Moreover, they had chosen their ground with some 
skill, in a grove enclosed with ab&nk and a ditch, and 
having in front an old tank almost dry and choked 
up. They fired their field-pieces smartly as Chve 
advanced, and killed three English soldiers. But 
the line with Clive at its head advanced more briskly, 
upon which the enemy, not thinking themselves 
safe in the grove, ran into the old tank, the bAnks 
of which were strong and high. Well under cover, 
they could scarcely be touched by the fire of the 
English line, and they were enabled to wound 
several of Clive’s people. He therefore withdrew 
his troops to the rear of some buildings, and then 
detached a platoon to attack the tank on one of its 
sides, and threw forward another platoon in its 
front. Both gained the ridge of the bank and gave 
their fire nt the same instant amongst numbers 
crowded together in the tank. The next minute 
there was no one in that enclosure except the killed 
— the enemy were in headlong flight. Close to 
the scene of action stood a village and the Indian 
fort of Timery. Clive took possession of the village 
and summoned the fort ; but the govcrnoi knew 
he had no battering cannon, and refused to sur- 
render ; and, after throwing a few shells into the 
fort from a cohorn mortar* Clive marched back to 
Arcot and employed his menin repairing the works 
of that crazy fortress. TW^pfcny, seeing that he 
made no more sallies, conceived that he was be- 
ginning to be afraid of them ; and, having raised 
their force to 3000 fighting men, they encamped 
within three miles of the town. On the night of 
the 14th of September, when they were buned in 
sleep, Clive burst into their camp, committed a 
great slaughter, and put them all to flight, without 
losing a single man. At this time the two eighteen- 
pounders which he had demanded wefce on their 
way from Madras, escorted only by a few sepoys. 
Knowing that the enemy had occupied part of the 
rood and taken possession of a strong pagoda, in 
the intention of intercepting this escort, Chve sent 
out thirty Englishmen and fifty sepoys with a field- 
piece to dislodge them from the pagoda. The 
detachment found that the pagoda was abandoned, 
but that the enemy had retreated to a fort on the 
road, where they were continually reinforced. Upon 
this intelligence Clive sent on nearly his whole 
force, remaining in the fortress with only thirty 
Europeans and fifty sepoys, while there were from 
3000 to 4000 natives within the same walls. The 
enemy hereupon changed their design, and, quitting 
all the positions they had occupied on the road, 
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they returned hastily to Aroot, hoping to carry the another of hia officers. He had now only fast 
fort by assault. During the night they completely officers fit for duty. In order to husband the pro* 
surrounded the fort with horse and foot ; and on visions within the fort, he sent away all the natives 
the following morning they opened a fire of mus- except a few artificers. For fourteen days the enemy 
ketry upon the ramparts from some adjacent prosecuted the siege with musketry from the house! 
houses which overlooked them. As this attack and a bombardment from four mortars. Several 
produced no effect, a large body of horse and foot, J of the English were killed, and more were wounded" 
mixed and in disorder, advanced to the outer gate T on the ramparts, though they only showed thm 
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music ; but a few hand-grenades thrown amongst hair-breadth escapes : three sergeants, who at dif- 
them frightened the horses, which knocked down ferent times singly attended him in visiting the 
and galloped over the foot ; and cavalry and in- works, were killed at his side. On the 24tfi of 
fantry soon disappeared. About an hour after a October the French, who had hitherto had 
similar attack was followed by an equally quick 1 battering cannon, received from Pondicherry twp 
repulse ; and between night and morning the mass eighteen-pounders and seven pieces of smalter 
of Clive’s little force, with the sepoys and the two, calibre. A well-served battery was then opened, 
precious battering cannon from Madras, appeared and at their very first shot the French dismounted 
on the skirts of the town. The enemy then packed one of Clive’s cigh teen-pounders, and at the next 
up and fled, and Clive quietly opened his gates to entirely disabled it. The English mounted their 
receive his people. During the attack the natives other eightecn-pounder, but this too was soon dis- 
lii the fort, well satisfied with his kind treatment, mounted, and was employed afterwards only in 
u niamed perfectly quiet. As had been expected, those parts of the fort where it was not exposed to 
Chundu withdrew the greater part of his foices the French artillery. In six days the French beat 
hum Tiichmopoly : he did not march with them down all the wall between two of the towers* and 
)i mist If, but Bint his Bon, Rajah Sahcb, who entered made a pi acticable breach fifty feet wide. But, 
the town of Arcot with 4000 horse and foot and while they were making this breach, Clive, with 
150 French horn Pondicherry, and fixed lus head- remaikable ingenuity, was making a deep trench 
quartets in the ptdace oi the Nabob. Being joined and erecting palisades and a strong parapet behind 
by the forces previously collected m the neighbour- it ; and he planted one of his field-pieces on one of 
hood Chunda found himself at the head of 10,000 the towers which flanked the breach, and two small 
men, and with these he prosecuted a siege against pieces of cannon on the flat roof of a house within 
a contemptible fort defended b) Clive’s little band, the fort, and just opposite to the entrance which 
Yet on the 24th the English commander made a the French guns had made. The besiegerB, aware 
sally with the view of driving llajah Sahcb from of these preparations, would not venture into the 
the palace and the town, or, if he failed in that, of breach until they should effect another m an op- 
strikmg terror into the native troops by the excess posite direction. They had burst one of their 
of lus audacity. But after a fight in the Btreets he eighteen-pounders, but they earned the remaining 
was compelled by the artillery of the French to one, with a nme-pounder, to a new battery which 
fall buck into the fort. Ilad there been none but they had erected at the opposite side of the fort, 
native troops both palace and town would have Within that precinct Clive had found one of those 
been chared. In this day’s sortie Clive loBt fifteen enormous cannons which Turks, Persians, and 

oi his English soldiers, and one of his best officers, other Orientals have always so much admired. Ac- 

who sacrificed his own life in protecting that of his cording to the local tradition, this monster gun bad 
commander.* Moreover, Lieutenant Revel, his been sent from Delhi by the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
only artillery officer, was disabled. He was now and had been drawn by 1000 yoke of oxen. Clive 
cooped up within the walls of the fortress, which raised a mound of earth to such a height as com- 
weie in many places falling to ruin. These walls rnanded the nabob’s palace over the roofs of the 
were more than a mile m circumference; the ram- houses that lay between : he hoisted the great gun 
paittoo narrow to admit the firing oi artillery; on this moun^, and, having found some iron ball 

the parapet was low and weak; the towers were which had been cast for the gun, he loaded and 

only capable of receiving one cannon each ; and fired. The ponderous ball went right through the 
the ditch was fordable in moat places, and per- palace, to the terror of Rajah Saheb and his prin- 
iictly dry and choked up in others. The houses c, P a ^ officers there assembled. But, as every charge 
already mentioned as overlooking the ramparts took thnty pounds of powder, Clive ordered that 

were soon filled with troops, and good French the gun should be fired only once a-day. On the 

marksmen picked off several of the English garri- fourth day the monster burst. Both in imitation 

son. At midnight, when the enemy had retired and retaliation the enemy raised a mound opposite 
from their advanced positions, an attempt was one of the gates, and put two pieces of cannon ugm 

made to blow up these houses, but it failed, and it ; but before they could well begin their fire Wfi 

was the cause of depriving Clive of the services of brought his reserved eighteen-pounder to bear upon 

it, and in less than an hour the mound gave way 
• TMa wii Lieutenant Trenwith. wiw, seeing i sepoy from n win- and tumbled with the fifty men perched upon it. 
sepoy, oluuaging Us aim, I The company’* agent, at Madwa and fort St, 
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B*v4d> informed of the desperate contest in which 
Clire was engaged, determined to make an effort 
to relieve him; but so limited were their means, 
that all they could do was to send 100 English 
soldiers and 200 sepoys, under the command of 
Lieutenant Innis. This party, who had no cannon, 
Were attacked on the road between Madras and 
|*»tby 2000 native troops, who had with them 
two field-pieces served by Europeans ; and Innis, 
after a sharp contest in which he lost twenty Eng- 
lish soldiers and two officers, thought it prudent to 
face about and return to Madras. Clive and his 
reduced garrison thus seemed left alone to their 
fotq ; but the gallant defence they had made had 
produced a deep impression far and near, and the 
fickle nature of Indian alliances and compacts soon 
gave him more than a gleam of hope. At the dis- 
tance of about thirty miles from Arcot there lay 
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i encamped a body of 6000 Mahrattas, under the 
command of Morari Row, a chief of more energy 
than conscience. Clive, surrounded aa he was, 
found means to send a messenger to this chief ; 
and the messenger soon returned safe to the fort 
with a letter in which Morari Row stated that he 
. would not delay a moment to send a detachment 
to the assistance of such brave men aa the de- 
fenders of Arcot, whose behaviour had now, for 
the first time, ' convinced him that the English 
knew how to fight. Yet all that these Mahrattas 
did when they came was to plunder and set fire to 
some houses in the outskirts of the town, for they 
would not venture to attack the barricades which 
had been erected in every street and in every 
avenue leading to the besieged fort. In their 
'advance or in their retreat they, however, inter- 
cepted some ammunition destined for the besiegers. 
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in the meanwhile the French guns had made a 
second breach, and Clive had counterwork! it as 
he had done the first. This second Jpfch was 
nearly thirty yards wide ; but the ditch there waa 
deep and full of water. On the 14th of November, 
the great festival in commemoration of the murder 
of the holy brothers Hassan and Hussein, when 
the Mohammedans of India quicken their fanati- 
, cism with opium and with bang* Rajah Saheb 


and his French allies resolved to storm the fort 
through its two opposite breaches. Elephants with 
large plates of iron fixed on their foreheads were 
driven up to the gates as if they could have bat- 
tered them down, and in the rear of these enor- 
mous animals marched or scrambled a multitude 
of men on foot. ThiB first essay was signally un- 
fortunate, for the elephants, being wounded bv the 
men on the ramparts, rushed madly round* threw 
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down the rabble rout, trampled a good many of 
them to death, and then went off with their pro- 
bonces in the air. The work in the breaches was 
more serious. In front of the firBt (to the noith- 
west) the ditch was fordable, and there hundreds 
upon hundreds, drunk and furious with their wild 
devotion and the drugs working on their stomachs 
and brains, rushed across and entered the mortal 
gap. Some of these aspirants after the higher 
paradise even got across the trench which Clive 
had dug behind the breach. He let them come on 
almost to the palisade before he gave fire ; but then 
he opened upon them with two pieces of cannon 
and with his musketry, and every shot and bullet 
told on their confused ma^s. They went back 
shrieking ; but others crowded through the breach, 
and when these were driven off they were still suc- 
ceeded by others. The fire of small arms from the 
palisade and parapet never slackened for a moment, 
for Clive’s men who were behind kept loading the 
mubkets and handing them to the front rank as 
fast as they could discharge them. The musketry, 
the two cannon, and some bombs which Clive had 
prepared with short fusees, at length drove back the 
bravest or maddest of the assailants, and strewed 
nearly every foot of ground with their dead or 
wounded. But in the mean time they were attempt- 
ing the other breach. To cross the deep water of 
the ditch they had prepared a raft, which they 
launched with seventy men upon it. This breach, 
like the other, was flanked on cither side by a tower, 
and in each of the towers there was one field-piece. 
Observing that his men were firing with bad aim, 
and that the raft was drawing near without injury, 
Clive ran into one of the towers, took the manage- 
ment of the field-piece into his own hands, and 
fired with such precision that in three or four dis- 
charges the raft was broken to pieces and the 
seventy men tumbled into the ditch — of whom 
some were drowned, Borne killed by Bhot in the 
water, and some enabled to escape by Bwimming. 
All further attempts at storming were abandoned. 
The enemy had lost 400 in killed and wounded, 
few of whom were Europeans, for during the 
storm most of the French troops were observed 
drawn up and looking on at a distance. As for Clive, 
he had only four English killed and two sepoys 
wounded. So many of his garrison being disabled 
by wounds or sickness, the number which repulsed 
the storm was no more than eighty English, officers 
included, and 120 sepoys, and these, besides serv- 
ing five pieces of cannon, expended 12,000 musket 
cartridges during the attack. The enemy, after a 
pause of two hours, renewed their fire upon the fort 
with musketry from the houses and with their 
cannon ; but this was a mere waste of powder and 
shot, and at two o’clock in the afternoon they 
requested leave to carry off and bury their dead. 
Clive allowed them two hours. At four o’clock 
they once more opened their fire, nor did they 
again cease till two hours after midnight, when of 
a sudden a dead silence ensued. When day broke 
Clive learned that the whole army had abandoned 
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Arcot in haste and confusion. He instantly threw 
open a gate and marched into their deserted 
quarters, where he found four pieces of artillery, 
four mortars, and a large quantity of ammunition. 
Thus ended the siege of the fort of Arcot, which 
had lasted fifty days, and which, in a military point 
of view, had been highly honourable to all engaged 
in the defence. It established Clive’s character 
as a soldier, and it raised the reputation of English 
arms in India from the lowest to the very highest 
pitch.* It has been said by a competent judge that 
Clive, who ut this time had neither read military 
books nor conversed with men capable of giving 
him much instruction in the art of war, had em- 
ployed all the resources which are dictated by the 



Lord Cr.rv*. From a Portrait In the Government House, Calcutta. 

best masters — that he acted like an experienced 
general from the beginning — that he was born a 

soldier.t 

On the evening of the day on which the enemy fled 
from Arcot a detachment from Madras, consisting 
of 150 English with four field-pieces, under the com- 
mand of Captain Kilpatrick, arrived safely at Arcot. 
Leaving a small garrison in the fort, Clive set out on 
the 19th of November to pursue the enemy, with 200 

* Ormc. — ' Tlu» English troops engaged hnd nevei been under fire before 
this campaign. The sepoys acting with them behaved with great 
gallantry and testified u warm affection for their white comrades. 
When provisions were becoming ticurce in the fort the sepoyn proposed 
that Clive should limit them to canjee, the water in which the rice 
is boiled, and which resembles mt>- thin gruel. “ It is," said they, 
“ su Aoiellt for our support: the Europeans require the grain,”— £»r 
John Mabolm, Life of Lord Clive. ‘ 

t Major I*aurence, Hairative. We suspect, however, that since 
his arrival in India Clive had assisted his natural genius with soma 
careful study of a few books. It is meoUoned. indeed, that in (bs 
governor's house at Fort St. George tliere was a good library open at 
all times to the young writer ; and that Clive, during the first year 
or two of his resideue in India, through poverty and pride, slip, 
ness and a sense of hit deficient education, led a very secluded lile. 
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Englhh, 100 sepoys, and three field-pieces. Being 

{ * >ined by a Bmall body of Mahratta horse sent to 
im by Morari Row, he gave the enemy battle at a 
xdace called Amec, and, though they were 300 
French and more than 2000 natives, horse and 
foot, with four field-pieces, he completely routed 
them, and the French were only saved from de- 
struction by the darkness of the night. The valour 
of the Mahrattas was encouraged by the booty 
they made, for they took 400 horses and Chun da 
Saheb's military chest, containing 1 00,000 rupees. 
Six hundred sepoys, who had been serving the 
French, immediately deserted with their arms and 
accoutrements, and joined Clive ; and the killadar 
or governor of Arnce abandoned the cause of 
Chunda Salieb and the French, and declared for 
Mohammed Ali and the English. With admirable 
rapidity Clive next proceeded to Conjeveram, 
^nade a breach in that strong pagoda, and forced 
the French to fly from it by night. After destroy- 
ing the defences of this place, and strengthening 
the garrison that he had left at Arcot, Clive re- 
turned to Fort St. David to report his successes 
and to suggest bolder and wider operations. Mo- 
hammed Ali, instead of being besieged in Tri- 
chinopoly, saw the country open to him and 
a great part of the Carnatic submissive to his 
will. He was joined by some of Morari Row ’s 
Mahrattas, eager for fighting, or rather for plunder, 
who were incensed at Captain Gingen, for refusing 
to take the field with his small English force. 
“These,” said they, “are not the same kind of 
men we saw fight so gallantly at Arcot.” But 
Clive had not been long at Fort St. David when 
the enemy reassembled, and with 4500 natives, 
horse and foot, 400 French, and a train of artillery, 
began to ravage the company’s territory and the 
districts which had declared for Mohammed Ali. 
Early in February (1752) Clive, having been re- 
inforced from Bengal, went out to meet them with 
380 English, 1300 sepoys, and six field-pieces. 
Such was the terror of his name that they retreated 
before him, abandoning one Btrong position after 
another. Lengthening and quickening his marches, 
he, however, came up with them at the village of 
Covrepauk, defeated them after a hard-fought 
battle, and took nine pieces of cannon and sixty 
Frcnchrfien. Fifty Frenchmen and 300 sepoys 
were found dead upon the field. Clive’s loss in- 
cluded forty English and thirty sepoys killed, and 
a much greater number were wounaed. Chunda 
Sabeb’a troops dispersed and fled to their homes, 
and the French made all the haste they could to 
the protecting walls of Pondicherry. 

Clive, the conqueror, returned to Fort St. David, 
where the presidency determined to dj|f|tch him 
to Trichinopoly. But just at this juncture Major 
Laurence returned from England and took the 
command as superior officer. Laurence, however, 
who was wholly devoid of professional jealousy, and 
who had the warmest admiration for the daring 
self-taught soldier, took CKve with him when he 
set out for Trichinopoly, with 400 English. 1100 


sepoys, and eight field-pieces. As 20,000 Hindus 
from the kingdom of Mysore and 6000 Mahrattas 
were ready to co-operate with the English, the 
troops of Chunda Saheb and the French, who had 
again gathered in the neighbourhood of Trichi- 
nopoly, broke up in dismay, the French retreat- 
ing to a strong pagoda in Seringham, an island 
formed by the rivers Coleroon and Cauvery, 
and burning part of their baggage and provi- 
sions which they could not transport with them. 
By the advice of Clive Major Laurence divided 
his small force, and sent a detachment across the 
Coleroon to intercept the enemy’s supplies. Clive 
had the command of this detachment, and performed 
his duty so effectually that the French soon began 
to feel the horrible approaches of famine. Dupleix 
from Pondicherry sent M. d’Auteuil to supply and 
reinforce the French on the island ; but a'Auteuil 
was driven back by some of the troops of Major 
Laurence, forced into an old fort, and there com- 
pelled to surrender with ali Iris convoy, A few 
days after the French at Seringham capitulated and 
became prisoners of war ; and their ally Chunda 
Saheb, who had so recently been lord of the Car- 
natic, finding himself deserted by the last of his 
troops, fled to the camp of his enemies and surren- 
dered to the general of the Tanjore forces, a wily 
Hindu, who had promised him protection and who 
now put him in irons. Forthwith a violent dispute 
arose between Mohammed Ali, the Mahratta 
chiefs, the Rajah of Mysore, and the Tanjorines, 
who each and all claimed the person of the prisoner. 
To put an end to this quarrel, Major Laurence 
proposed that the fallen potentate should for the 
present be delivered up to the English; but the 
disputants separated without coming to any agree- 
ment, and before the discussion could be renewed 
the Tanjorines cut off theJ^i of Chunda Saheb 
and Bent it to his now forlMte rival Mohammed 
Ali, who exhibited it as a trophy to his army. 
Laurence and Clive have both been blamed for 
suffering this foul assassination, but it will appear 
on a candid examination of the facts that neither 
they nor any of their allies had any foreknowledge 
or anticipation of the deed, which sprung from 
the jealousy and ferocity of the Tanjore chief, over 
whom they had no control. 

The English were now eager to advance against 
the fortress Gingee, the only place in the Car- 
natic which remained to their enemies ; but fresh 
and far more violent disputes broke out among 
their allies and retarded their march. In the hour 
of hia greatest weakness and distress Mohammed 
Ali, to obtain the assistance of the Regent of Mysore, 
had solemnly promised him the city and territory 
of Trichinopoly, and the Mysorean now claimed 
immediate possession of that important city. When 
Laurence spoke with Mohammed Ali, that nabob 
treated the whole matter in a tnily Indian manner, 
saying that the Regent of Mysore could not but 
know that when he made such a promise he never 
intended to fulfil it. After some time loBt in alter- 
cation the Nabob consented that the fort of Trichi- 
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nopoly should be delivered up to the Regent of 
Mysore in two months ; but, having no reliance on 
his faith, the Mysorean troops refused to quit the 
place, and induced some of the Mahrattas to remain 
with them. As the troops of Tanjore and other 
au&iliaries had marched to their homes, the Eng- 
lish had few or none to advance with them to 
Gingee, except the sepoys in their own pay. They 
marched nevertheless to that strong place, which 
was held by a brave and well-trained French gar- 
rison, sustained a repulse, and were obliged to retreat 
with some loss. This gave new encouragement to 
Duplcix, whose schemes were still as extensive as 
ever, and who resolved to leave no art, no force, no 
means, foul or fair, untried, to establish the su- 
premacy of the French all over the Carnatic. Well 
acquainted with the dissensions prevailing between 
Mohammed All and the Regent of Mysore, lie 
opened a secret coi respondent with the Mysoreans 
and the Mahrattas, hoping to break the confede- 
racy into pieces by force of intrigue and the vehe- 
mence of their own passions. In these labours 
it is said he denved wonderful assistance from his 
wife, who was bom in India and perfectly under- 
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stood not only the languages but also the character 
of the natives. In his union with this lady, who is 
described as being even more ambitious than him- 
self, wC may probably find the cause of the essen- 
tially oriental spirit of most of liis proceedings. In 
a very short time Major Laurence was recalled to 
the neighbourhood of Fort St. David by intelligence 
that Dupleix had another considerable army on 
foot. With 400 English, 1*700 sepoys, 4000 
troops in the pay of Mohammed Ali, and nine field - 
pieces, be encountered this French army near Bu- 
hoor, only two miles from Fort St. David, and ob- 
tained a victory which would have been far more 
complete if the Nabob’s troops had not thoqghl 
more of plundering than fighting. Laurence Was 
now enabled to detach Clive to Covelong, an im- 
portant fort in the Carnatic, about twenty miles 
south of Madras. The force winch Clive took with 
him consisted of 200 recruits who had just been- 
landed at Madras, and who are represented as be- 
ing the very refuse of the jails of London, and of 
500 new ly raised scpojs. But, us Clive had be- 
come a general us if by inspiration, so had he the 
faculty of making soldiers in a week out of vaga- 
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bonds and cutpurses. With this force and with 
four 24-pounders he attacked Covelong, which 
mounted 30 pieces of cannon, and was garrisoned 
by 50 French and 300 sepoys. At first the jail- 
birds showed some trepidation, but Clive shamed 
them out of their fears by exposing himself to the 


hottest of the fire, and by the time the fort surren- 
dered they were heroes. The morning after the 
surrender of Covelong, Ensign Joseph Smith disco- 
vered a large body of troops advancing, and cor- 
rectly judged that this must be a detachment from 
Chingliput intended to relieve Covelong, Clive 

p 2 
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instantly took every precaution to conceal from this 
corps that the fort had fallen ; and then he laid an 
amouBCadc in their route. The French fell into 
the trap, and the very first volley fired by the con- 
cealed English killed or wounded 100 men. The 
rest threw down their arms and fled or surrendered. 
'Hie French officer commanding, 25 Europeans and 
250 sepoys, with two pieces of cannon, wcie taken. 
Clive neat proceeded with all possible rapidity to 
Chingliput, which was about 40 miles to the south- 
west of Covelong, the fort being completely de- 
fended on one side by a lake, and on another by a 
swamp ; it was moreover surrounded by a broad 
and deep ditch. Clive presently erected a battery 
within 200 yards of the outer wall, made a breach, 
and prepared to storm ; but the French command- 
ant called a parley and surrendered the place on 
condition of being allowed the honours of war. The 
French garrison evacuated Chingliput on the 31st 
of October (1752) and marched to Pondicherry; 
Clive returned to Mndras, and, finding his health, 
which had never been very robust, greatly impaired 
by the incessant fatigues lie had undergone, he pro- 
ceeded to England by the first ship. 

His back was scarcely turned when Dupleix’s 
diplomacy and intrigue obtained the most signal 
triumphs. The Regent of Mysore, perceiving 
that Mohammed Ali had not the remotest in- 
tention of gratifying him with the possession of 
Trichinopoly, abruptly broke his alliance and 
joined the French, and his example was fol- 
lowed by Morari Row, the chief of the Mah- 
rattas, who considered that they had not been 
allowed their fair share of booty. Still further 
to increase this defection, Dupleix opened nego- 
tiations with the Mohammedan governor of Vellore, 
and he gained this chief by flattering him with the 
nobobship of the Carnatic. Joined by the troops 
of these recent allies of the English, the French ad- 
vanced once more to Trichinopoly, and laid close 
siege to that place. Major Laurcnc soon disco- 
vered the defection of the Mahrattas, and he ordered 
an attack upon a part of their forces which yet re- 
mained within his reach. This attack was led 
under cover of the night by Captain Dalton, who 
penetrated their camp and committed some slaugh- 
ter. But shortly after the Mahrattas made an at- 
tack upon an advanced post of the British, and cut 
to pieces 70 English and about 300 sepoys. Captain 
Dalton turned out of the city a large body of My- 
soreans who were still pretending to be friends. 
Neither Mahrattas nor Mysoreans had any inclina- 
tion to attempt the reduction of the fort by storm ; 
but they hoped to be able to reduce it by famine. 
They watched every avenue to the placa as closely 
as they could, they kept parties of noiiRonstantly 
scouring the country to intercept the supplies, they 
prohibited the introduction of any kind of provisions, 
and they cut off the noses ‘of those whom they caught 
attempting to infringe their orders. The maga- 
zines in Trichinopoly had been intrusted to the 
care of a brother of Mohammed Ali ; yet, when Cap- 
tain Dalton found it necessary to inspect the storey 
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he found that this man had taken advantage of the 
scarcity in the city to sell at a high price a consi- 
derable part of the rice and other provisions, and 
that what remained would suffice only for the con- 
sumption of a few days. Captain Dalton made his 
situation known to Major Laurence, who had re- 
tired to Madras, but who immediately took the field 
and marched to his relief. Laurence arrived at 
Trichinopoly on the 6th of May (1753), but the 
hurried march and the heat of the weather had 
proved fatal to several of his English troops, who 
had died upon the road, and above a hundred more 
were sick and helpless and only fit for the hospital. 
No attempt was however made to intercept him or 
to prevent his entrance into the place. When his 
forces were joined to those of Captain Dalton they 
did not exceed 500 English and 2000 sepoys : there 
was indeed quartered in the town a body of Mo- 
hammed Ali’s force, but these fellows were ill paid 
and mutinous. Provisions now found their way 
into the town ; but Dupleix and his allies made 
such exertions that in a short time nearly 30,000 
men, including about 500 French, were gathered 
round the place. Major Laurence made several 
sorties, and even attempted to drive the enemy from 
the strong pagoda of Seringham, which they had 
again occupied; but he failed and was compelled 
to retire with some loss. The French drew nearer 
and made an attack upon a post called the Golden 
Rock, which Laurence had established in order 
to keep open his communications with the country. 
The post was defended by sepoys, who gave way be- 
fore the impetuous attack of M. Astruc ; and the 
French flag was hoisted on the rock. Laurence 
sent his grenadiers to recover the important posi- 
tion, and it was soon recovered at the point of the 
bayonet ; but, as the whole French force came up 
to support their comrade^Mgcneral action ensued, 
in which the Mysore army and the Mahratta cavalry 
took paTt. The Mahrattas occasionally made a 
charge and did some mischief, but the Mysoreans 
kept themselves at a respectful distance in the rear : 
the stern contest was only between the British and 
the French ; but the British bayonet finished the 
day, and the French fled from the field, leaving three 
field-pieces behind them. Laurence returned 
triumphantly to the walls of Trichinopoly ; but hiB 
loss, considering the small number of his troops, 
was considerable, and forced him to confess that 
one or two more victories of the same kind would 
have ruined him. The Indian Rajah of Tanjore 
professed to remain steady to the English interest, 
but he sent little or no assistance to Trichino- 
poly. It was now resolved that Major Laurence 
should proceed with Mohammed Ali to the Tanjore 
frontier, in order to obtain from the Rajah the 
fulfilment of some of his promises. At the hour 
of departure Mohammed Ali’s own troop assembled 
in the court of the palsce, declaring that they 
would not allow him to depart until he had paid 
their arrears. English bayonets opened a path 
through these mutinous natives ; but as soon as the 
Nabob was gone they went over in a body to the 
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enemy.* The journey to the Tanjore frontier was 
however very successful, for the Rajah sent 30U0 
horse and 2000 foot under the command of Mo- 
nackgee, the general who had assassinated Chunda 
Suheb, to co-operate with the English and the 
forces of Mohammed Ali. Moreover, Laurence was 
now joined by 170 British soldiers who had just 
arrived from England, and by 300 natives who en- 
rolled as sepoys. Thus reinforced, with his carts 
well loaded with provisions, and with some thou- 
sands of bullocks in his train, Laurence returned 
towards Trichinopoly. The French made a spirited 
attempt to cut off his convoy and impede his en- 
trance into the town, but they were agaip repelled 
by the bayonets of the English grenadiers, and 
Laurence and the Nabob got to their old quarters 
without loss or damage. The French aud their 
allies made no progress in reducing Trichinopoly, 
and the English and their allies had not sufficient 
force to compel them to raise the blockade. The 
French employed all their efforts in cutting off the 
supplies, and the English all theirs to keep tne place 
sufficiently victualled. Many encounters took place, 
in one of which M. Astruc aud several French offi- 
cers were taken prisoners. Months were passed in 
this manner in foraging ami skirmishing. I 11 the 
autumn a party of Laurence’s troops took Wey- 
conda, a post of some strength, and the French and 
tlieir allies then retired from the vicinity of Trichi- 
nopoly, apparently with the intention of giving up 
the blockade. But on the 20 th of N ovem ber, when 
Laurence was 15 miles from the town, and when 
the Tanjore troops had quitted him to return to 
their homes, he was startled by news of an attack 
made by the French on Trichinopoly. Before he 
reached that town he was, however, gladdened by 
the intelligence that the few English and the 
sepoys within it had repulsed the French with a 
terrible loss. For two or three months there was a 
complete suspension of arms in this part of the Car- 
natic.' 

But in the mean time M. Bussy, who took his 
departure for Hyderabad in 1752 to establish 
Salabut Jung in the sovereignty of the Deccan, had 
gone through a series of brilliant and romantic ad- 
ventures, and penetrated farther into the country 
than any European army had hitherto gone, and 
had to all appearance consolidated the authority of 
his ally. Bussy had been living with all the pomp 
and splendour of a vizier or a sultan at Golconda, 
and directing all the measures of Sul&but Jung’s 
government. To expel the French and their allies, 
and to place upon the throne of the Deccan Ud-* 
Dien, the prince of the Mogul’s choice, every ex- 
ertion was made that the reduced means of the em- 
peror would allow; an army of Mahrattas, who 
were ever ready to sell their services to any party, 
or to embark on either side in any war that offered 
a prospect of abundant booty, were engaged by the 
Mogul, and placed with other native troops under 

* These fellows gats notice to Captain Dalton of their intention, 
and requested; as a last favour, that lie would not Are upon them. 
Dalton, glad to be rid of thorn, told them that thuv might go without 
any fear. 


the command of Ud-Dicn. But this unfortunate 
claimant was carried off by poison, or by his own 
excesses, as he was entering the province of Golconda 
with 100, 0 Q 0 horse. Upon this event many of his 
host took their departure, but the Mahrattas, eager 
for the spoil of & rich province, continued their ad- 
vance and encountered the French and the troops 
of Salabut Jung in several places, Bussy, who had 
the genius of Clive, defeated them repeatedly, and 
once or twice with so much slaughter that the Mah- 
rattas became anxious for peace. Salabut Jqng 
then purchased their retreat by ceding to them some 
districts near Berar and Burhanpour; and theV 
gladly withdrew from the murderous execution <jf 
Bussy’s quick musketry and artillery. The bold 
Frenchman had, however, soon to experience bow 
slightly the tics of gratitude attached Indian 
princes and politicians. Disgusted at seeing Sala- 
but Jung completely ruled by a handful of foreign- 
ers, and forgetting that those foreigners alone had 
gained and could defend the Deccan, the courtiers 
advised their master to reduce the pride and power 
of the French, who did not enjoy or exercise it 
with much moderation. Taking advantage of the 
temporary absence of Bussy, Salabut Jung withheld 
the pay of the French troops, and then began to 
detach them in small parties to distant quarters. 
But some of the Mahratta tribes, continually on the 
watch, discovered this dispersion of the only force 
they feared, and instantly began to prepare for a 
new war in the Deccan. Quickened by the prayers 
of Salabut Jung, Bussy hurried back to his post, 
and was instantly allowed to reunite his scattered 
forces and to dictate his own terms to that trembling 
court. The courtiers and ministers who had in- 
trigued against him were forthwith exiled ; and, as 
security for vast arrears already accumulated and 
for future pay, he obtained at the end of the year 
1753 the cession of the five important provinces 
of Ellore, Rajamundry, Cicacolc, Condapilly, and 
Guntoor, called the Northern Circars, which made 
the French masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel 
and Orissa, for an uninterrupted liue of 600 miles ; 
and which not only afforded a vast revenue, but also 
furnished the convenient means of receiving rein- 
forcements of men and military stores from Pondi- 
cherry and Mauritius, thus enabling Bussy to ex- 
teud his views to the indirect or absolute empire of 
the Deccan and the south. But neither the court of 
Versailles nor the French India Company at home 
had embraced the grand projects of Bussy and 
Dupleix ; the court questioned the propriety of these 
wars with the English in & time oi peace, and the 
company doubted whether these territorial acqui* 
sitions could be maintained profitably to themselves. 
The French directors or managers were all for trade 
and peace, and were quite incapable of the exertions 
which the joint-stock English company could make 
with little inconvenience.* Dupleix too hadhadhis 
day, and, considering the mutations and intrigues of 
the old French cabinet, it had been a long one : his 

• It Is to bo untavtood, however, that, the English company also 
wm at this moment desirous of peace. 
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protectors and admirers were now out of office; his 
recall to France was procured, and a M. Godheu 
was sent out to supersede him as governor of Pon- 
dicherry, with instructions to negotiate immediately 
a peace with the English and their allies. M. 
Godheu arrived at Pondicherry in the beginning 
of August, *1754 ; and* with the return ship that 
earned away Dupieix the grand schemes of French 
empire and dominion in the East seemed to vanish 
into thin air.' On his arrival in Europe this ambi- 
tious and able man found himself obliged to dis- 
pute the miserable remains of his fortune with the 
French East India Company, to dunce humble 
attendance on ministers and their understrappers, 
and to solicit audiences in the ante-chambers of his 
judges. His vexation was as great as what Lubour- 
donnais had suffered through his means ; and he 
was soon dead and forgotten m France. The only 
anxiety of M. Godheu seemed to be to conclude 
peace and get back to Paris as soon as possible. 
Mr. Saunders, the president of Madras, who was as 
well acquainted with the complicated affairs of 
India &b Godheu was ignorant of them, readily en- 
tered into negotiations, but with the full determi- 
nation of making no one important sacrifice or con- 
cession. On the 1 1th of October a suspension of 
arms was agreed to for three months ; and on the 
26th of December of the same year (1754) a pro- 
visional treaty was signed at Pondicherry. The 
French stipulated to withdraw their troopB from the 
Carnatic and to interfere no more in the affairs of 
the native princes theie, thus leaving Mohammed 
Ali, the ally or creature of the English, undisputed 
nabob of the Carnatic. They also agreed that the 
territorial possessions of the French and English 
should be settled and defined on the principle of 
equality, thus virtually resigning nearly all that 
Bussy and Dupleix had acquired by their wars and 
policy. This treaty was to be confirmed or altered 
in Europe, but, until the decision of the French and 
English companies should be know n, no hostilities 
direct or indirect were to be allowed. 

M. Bussy, however, left undisturbed at Golconda, 
continued his control over the Deccan ; and the My- 
soreans, alleging that the French had no authority 
to bind them by their paper agreements, seemed 
disposed to continue the blockade of Trichinopoly, 
and remained in that neighbourhood until they w ere 
■cared away by the report that a Mahratta army 
was marching to attack them. Their departure 
finished a siege and blockade which had lasted al- 
together more than a year, and which had brought 
out on the part of the English troops uncommon 
bravery, steadiness, and no inconsiderable skill. 
Yet the pacification was scarcely settled when the 
two rival European nations were InvjUlfl in fresh 
differences ; the French complained TUbt the Eng- 
lish continued to keep their troops with Mohammed 
Ali to assist him in collecting his revenues and re- 
ducing his refractory subjects ; and the English 
justified their conduct by showing that M. Bussy 
and the French troops with him in the interior con- 
tinued to render the same services, and on a more 


extensive scale, to Salabut Jung. It soon become 
evident that no peace or truce could be of long dura- 
tion. As there was no work to employ an English 
squadron which had arrived under the commaud of 
Admiral Watson, it was resolved to send some of 
the ships to destroy the nests of some powerful 
pirates who for fifty years had been committing 
depredations on the Malabar coast. The chiefs of 
these corsairs were a family of the Mahr&tta race, 
and bore the name of Angria, who had established 
on the coast a power closely resembling that of the 
Algerines, and who nominally acknowledged the 
Peishwr., of the supreme head of the Mahrattas, rb 
the Algerines nominally professed allegiance to the 
Ottoman Porte. But the Angrias had recently 
given such offence to the Peishwa that he deter- 
mined upon their destruction and consented to join 
his fleet to the English squadron. In 1755 the 
English ships under the command of Commodore 
James drove the pirates from two of their strong- 
holds and took possession of them, the Mahratta 
fleet of the Peishwa never coming within reach 
of cannon-shot till the fighting was over. But the 
chief nest of the pirates — the fort and port of Glic- 
riah — was not attacked until the following year, 
when the adventurous Clive had returned from 
England with improved health and enlarged hopes." 
Clive accompanied Admiral Watson on this expe- 
dition, which was not without difficulty and danger, 
nor without that prospect of booty and priac-money 
which tempts men to defy peril. The Peishwa’s 
Mulirattas also joined, not to fight, but to ap- 
propriate all the booty as their right when the 
place should be taken by the English. On the 
11th of February the English fleet, consisting of 
eight ships, a grab, and five bomb-ketches, having 
on board 800 Europeans and 1000 sepoys, com- 
manded by Clive, arri\^^>ff’ Gheriah ; while a 
Mahratta army approachflPSfi the land side. The 
pirates* nest stood on a rocky promontory, nearly 
surrounded by the sea, and crowned by a fort of 
extraoi dinary strength. The English sailors soon 
succeeded in burning the fleet, though under the 
guns of the fort, and Clive then landed his troops 
and interposed them between the walls of the town 
and the Mahratta army, who, if they had entered, 
would have left little but bare walls to the English. 
The pirates, in whom ferocity had been mistaken 
for courage, made but a feeble and foolish resist- 
ance ; they quailed under the hot shower of shot 
and shells ; Angria, their chief, fled from the fort 
to seek refuge in the Mahratta camp ; and on the 
13th the place fell. Booty to the value of about 
ten lues of rupees was divided between the royal 
navy and the company’s land-troops: the Mah- 
rattas were excluded from any share, and the Eng- 
lish disagreed as to their own proper proportions. 
The officers of the navy, as bearing the king’s 
commission, claimed the larger share, and they 
decreed that Clive, though he commanded the en- 
tire land force, should only share with a post-cap- 
tain in the navy. Some warm correspondence 
took place on this delicate matter. Admiral Wat- 
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ton, who said that he was only anxious to defend 
the rights of the service to which he belonged, 
offered to make up from his own share the differ- 
ence between Clive’s share and the share of his 
second in command, Rear-Admiral Pococke ; but 
Clive replied that his own anxiety was only to 
satisfy his troops, and that he could not enrich 
himself with money taken from Watson’s personal 
share of the capture.* Disputes of this nature 
arose almost every time that the king’s ships or 
land troops co-operated with those of the company, 
although it appears to have been usual to adjust 
the relative claims to the booty to be ttiade before 
entering upon the expedition. The present disa- 
greement was, however, productive of no evil con- 
sequence, and, apparently, of no interruption to the 
mutual regard existing between Clive and Wat- 
son. 

Preceded by glowing reports of his remarkable 
achievements at Arcot and in other parts of the 
Carnatic, Clive had been received in England with 
enthusiasm. Young as he was, he was hailed as 
the best of living English generals ; the great men 
in Leadenhall-street proposed his health at public 
dinners as the saviour of their establishments in 
India ; the court of directors voted him a swoTd 
set with diamonds as a token of their esteem and 
of their sense of his singular services to the com- 
pany on the coast of Coromandel ; fresh banquets 
were given to celebrate his deeds, and in society at 
large and wherever he went Clive received the tri- 
bute due to a during and successful soldier, who 
had worked out great ends with most dispropor- 
tionate means. With laudable delicacy and grati- 
tude he refused to accept the diamond-hilted 
sword until the court of directors had voted a 
similar present to his superior in command, Major 
Laurence. The greater part of the money he had 
brought with him from India he gave to his im- 
poverished family ; and, merely upon pecuniary 
grounds, it soon seemed expedient to him that he 
should return to the land of rupees. To the com- 
pany his presence there was no less desirable, and 
it was resolved in sending him back to appoint 
him governor of Fort St. David, with a provisional 
commission to succeed to the government of Ma- 
dras. George II., who loved a soldier, gave him 
the commission of lieutenant-colonel in the British 
army, which it was hoped would obviate the quar- 
rels about rank which so frequently occurred be- 
tween the kind’s and the company’s officers. 
After the reduction of the pirates* nest at Gheriah, 
Colonel Clive proceeded to Fort St. David, and 
assumed the government of that place on the 20th 
of June, 1156, the very day on which the nabob 
of Bengal took Calcutta from the English, and 
disgraced his success with detestable cruelties. 

The company’s settlement at Calcutta had risen 
rapidly under the pacific rule of Aliverdy Khan, 
the Mussulman viceroy of the Great Mogul, but 
who had become virtually the. independent and 

* Cllvp's evidence in report* of the committee of Iho House of 
Commons.— Sir Johu Mnlcolm, Life of Clive. 
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absolute sovereign of all the rich kingdom or terri- 
tory of Bengal — the richest country in all India, 
with the most pusillanimous Hindu population. 
Aliverdy was, for India, a prince of rare virtues : 
while his neighbours and brother potentates con- 
sumed their time and their strength in -multitudi- 
nous harems, and, in defiance of the Koran, stupi- 
fied their intellects with excessive drinking, he 
adhered most scrupulously to the law of the Pro- 
phet which prohibits the use of wine and strong 
drinks ; and he neglected at the same time to avail 
himself of the Prophet’s licence for indulging in a 
plurality of wives and an ad libitum number of 
concubines. To the amazement of Hindus and 
Mohammedans, Aliverdy rested satisfied with ode 
faithful and beloved wife. He was orderly, pru- 
dent, just, and averse to all violence ; he encou- 
raged the trade of the English settled in his domi- 
nions, and derived a fair and growing profit from 
their prosperity. Their factors and their various 
agents travelled without interruption through 
every part of his dominions, finding everywhere 
protection for their property and safety and respect 
for their persons. But Aliverdy Khan died early 
in tlie month of April of this year, 1756, and his 
grandson and successor, Suraj-u-Dowlah, a cruel, 
luxurious, and effeminate youth, proved altogether 
unworthy of him. As in these Oriental despotisms 
nearly everything depends upon the personal cha- 
racter of the ruler, it was evident, from the first 
day of Suraj-u-Dowlah’s accession, that everything 
in Bengal would undergo a rapid and thorough 
change. He was known to entertain very hostile 
feelings towards the English, so that everybody at 
Calcutta ought to have been prepared for his hostile 
attacks ; and the stories related of his violence and 
cruelty — of his delighting in seeing torture in- 
flicted under his own eye — might nave warned 
them of the fate that awaited them if they ever fell 
into his power. He had seen the coffers of his 
grandfather filled directly or indirectly by the 
trade of the English ; he had been led to believe 
that the wealth and treasures these foreign mer- 
chants had accumulated within the walls of Cal- 
cutta were enormous m extent, and always ready 
and tangible ; and, like the fool in the fable, he re- 
solved to kill the goose that laid these golden eggs. 
It was very easy to find pretexts for quarrel. 
Alarmed by reports from England that a new war 
with France was inevitable, and would be prose- 
cuted in all parts of the world, the English had 
begun to fortify Calcutta, so as to prevent any 
attack by the French on the side of the river. 
Moreover, they had granted refuge in their fort to 
a very wealthy Hindu native called Kissendass, 
whom Suraj-u-Dowlah wished to plunder, and 
they had refused to give him up to his officers. 
Other facilities wctc afforded by a Hindu mer- 
chant, called Omichund, a man of intrigue and bf 
enormous wealth, which he was constantly seeking 
to increase without any scruples as to the naans 
he employed. Omichund had lived long in Cal- 
cutta, and had been permitted to engross much more 
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of the company's investment than was allowed to 
other contractor. The presidency, moreover, 
almost constantly employed him to transact 
their political business with the nabob and the 
mhkor potentates in the neighbourhood, and had 
paid him lavishly for all these services. The in- 
fluence this intriguing Hindu had acquired was 
immense, and his power was altogether so great 
that it was dangerous to offend him. Yet the pre- 
sidency, disgusted by some dishonest practices, had 
deprived him of all his contracts, and given him 
the most mortal offence Omichund retired to 
Muxadabad, or Moorshedabad, with 4,000,000 of 
rtipees ; but he left his harem and a considerable 
part of his household property at Calcutta. It was 
believed that the vindictive Hindu put himself in 
close communication with the French at Chander- 
nagore, and advised Suraj-u-Dowlah to annihilate 
the English settlement After a short stay at 
Moorshedabad, Omichund returned to Calcutta to 
facilitate the scheme of destruction he recom- 


mended, and to act as a spy for the nabob.* Suraj- 
u-Dowlah dispatched a peremptory letter to Mr. 
Drake, the governor, ordering him instantly to de- 
stroy all the works which had been added to the 
fortifications of Calcutta. Mr. Drake replied that 
the nabob had been misinformed by those who re- 
ported that the English were building a wall round 
the town ; that they had dug no ditch since the 
invasion of the Mahrattas, at which time such a 
work had been executed at the request of the In- 
dian inhabitants, and with the full approbation of 
Aliverdy Khan, the late nabob ; that in the late 
war between England and France the French had 
attacked and taken the town of Madras, contrary to 
the neutrality which it was expected would have 
been preserved m the Mogul's dominions; and 
that, there being at present great appearance of 
another war, the English were under apprehen- 
sions that the French would act in the same man- 
ner in Bengal ; to prevent which they were repair- 

• Onne. 
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ing their line of guns on the bank of the river.* 
when this letter was presented, Suraj-u-Dowlah 
gave way to a paroxysm of rage, and threatened to 
behead or impale Mr. Watts, the English resident. 
A few days after he collected his whole army at 
Moorsheaabad, and sent a detachment of 3000 
men to invest the small English fort and factory at 
Cossimbuzar. This investment was begun on the 
22nd of May, but no hostilities were committed 
until the 1st of June, when the nabob arrived with 
the rest of his forces. The fort of Cossimbuzar 
had neither ditch nor palisade; its walls were 
contemptibly weak, the largest of its guns were 
but nine-pounders, and those were honeycombed 
or shaking upon rotted carriages : the garrison 
consisted of twenty-two Europeans and twenty 
Topasses, and of the Europeans the majority were 
Dutchmen. The nabob summoned Mr. Watts to 
come forth to him. Mr. Watts waited upon the 
Bavage in his tent, and was again threatened with 
impalement. He was compelled to sign a paper 
importing that the presidency of Calcutta should 
level whatever works they had raised ; that they 
should instantly deliver up all subjects or tenants 
of the nabob who had taken protection in their 
settlement; and that, if it should be proved that 
the company's dustucks oi passports for trade had 
ever been given to such persons as were not en- 
titled to them, whatever the nabob’s government 
had been defrauded of by such practices should be 
refunded by the presidency of Calcutta. Mr. 
Watts was next required to sign an order for the 
surrender of Cossimbuzar ; but this he refused to 
do. But that fort was utterly incapable of resist- 
ing a vast army; and on tne 4th of June the 
crumbling old gates were thrown open to the 
nabob. The soldiery that had room to enter its nar- 
row precincts stole everything they found instead 
of sealing it up for the use of their mastef ; and 
then they insulted and triumphed over the little 
garrison, ns if instead of forty-three men they had 
conquered an army of thousands. Their conduct 
was so brutal, that, to escape from it, the English 
commanding officer, Ensign Elliot, put a pistol to 
his head and blew out hiB brains. On the 9th of 
June Suraj-u-Dowlah struck his tents and began 
his march upon Calcutta. None of his officers 
attempted to restrain his rash and violent resolu- 
tion, for they believed themselves sure of the 
plunder of one of the most opulent cities in all 
India. Some Hindu bankers, who had derived 
great wealth from the European trade, and who 
better understood the means and sources of wealth, 
ventured to represent the English as a colony of 
inoffensive ana useful merchants, who, if left to 
pursue their traffic, would every year enrich the 
country and the government; hut their representa- 
tions and prayers made no impression on the 
nabob, who continued his march. In the mean 
time the terrified and stupified presidency at Cal- 
cutta lost days and nights in doubts and delibera- 
tions : vainly hoping to avert the storm, they en- 

* Mr. DnUm’s letter, In Orme’* Hietory. 
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gaged to obey the nabob’s orders, and to demolish 
whatever he might require, if he would only with- 
draw his army ; and they never seriously applied 
themselves to the defence of the place until Suraj- 
u-Dowlah was within a few days* march with a 
still increasing army. They then implored the 
Dutch at Chinchura and the French at Chander- 
nngore, for the sake of humanity and for the com- 
mon cause of Europeans in India, to afford them 
some assistance against the nabob, who, if allowed 
to exterminate the English, would not long respect 
the weaker settlements of the other European 
nations. The Dutch coldly and positively rerased 
any aid or succour, and the French insulted 
distress by adviBingthe English to repair with thgir 
goods and chattels to Chandemagore. Letters had 
been dispatched to Madras ana to Bombay re- 
questing reinforcements ; but the sea waa shut by 
the south monsoon, and months must have passed 
before any force could arrive from either of those 
uarters. Nothing, therefore, was left to do but to 
efend Calcutta with the force actually within it. 
This consisted of a regular garrison of 264 men, 
of a rnilitia raised among the inhabitants of 250 
men, and of 1500 bucksaries, or native Indian 
matchlock-men, whose arms and discipline were of 
the worst kind. Of the regular garrison and of the 
militia only 170 were English, the Test being Por- 
tuguese, Topasses, and Armenians, on whose 
valour and faith there was little dependence : and, 
to make the case still more hopeless, not ten of the 
English had ever seen any other service than that 
of the parade.* The genius and the all-ascendant 
spirit of a Clive might, even with this defective 
force, have made good the place against the dis- 
orderly, unwarlike host advancing against it ; but 
there was no Clive in Calcutta, and too many of 
the English there whose voices were most poten- 
tial were cursed with the selfish minds and narrow 
views of pedlers and trucksters. When all was at 
stake these men wanted to preserve their dwelling- 
houses, their magazines, their gardens, and their 
outhouses, from injury; and buildings which 
ought to have been blown into the air, because they 
commanded the ramparts of the fort, or covered 
the approaches, were left standing till Suraj-u- 
Dowlah should avail himself of them. On the 
13th of June a detachment was sent down the 
river in two ships of 300 tons and two brigantines 
to take possession of the fort of Taunah, which lay 
about five miles below Calcutta, and commanded 
the narrowest part of the river. r lbe Mohammedan 
garrison fied at their approach, but, being speedily 
reinforced by 2000 men, they returned, drove the 
English out of the fort, and compelled the ships to 
retire to Calcutta. On the same day a letter was 
intercepted, written to Omichund by Suraj-u- 
Dowlah's head spy, advising him to send the effects 
he had in Calcutta out of the reach of danger m 
soon as possible. This confirmed the suspicious 
already entertained of that great Hindu : Omichund 
was immediately apprehended and carried a pri- 
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t into the fort; and a guard was placed in his 
tarns* to prevent the clandestine removal of hi» 
His brother-in-law, who had the chief 
teitymnent of his affairs, and who had made 
hforolf equally obnoxious to the presidency, con- 
teteS himself in the harem. Orders were sent to 
guard to secure him ; but the guard was re- 
flated' by the whole body of Omichund’s peons, 
domestics, and armed retainers, who amounted to 
MM) ten : a scuffle ensued, and ended in a combat, 
lit 4 Which several were wounded on both sides. 
And While the guard and the peons were contend- 
iflr4fi the outer apartments, the chief of the peons, 
I? Hindu of high eastc, set fire to the house, rushed 
into the harem, and, in order to save the women 
from Ihe dishonour of being exposed to the gaze of 
Strangers, stabbed them one by one, and then 
stabbed himself. It is Bald that thirteen females 
Weto thus sacrificed ; but the dagger of the peon 
was used less effectually against his own person, 
for he survived the wound.* On the 15th of June, 
two days* after the bloody tragedy in Omichund’s 
house, Suraj-U-Dowlah reached Hooghly, about 
twenty miles above Calcutta, and prepared to cross 
the river in an immense fleet of boats. What the 
English ships were doing we know not; but it 
should appear that the fire of two brigantines alone 
oaght to nave sunk and scattered these frail em- 
barkations, and have effectually defended the pas- 
sage of the river. On the morning of the 16th the 
nabob with nearly his whole force was on the 
Calcutta side of the river ; the Indian inhabitants 
of the town were flying in all directions with their 
rice on their heads ; and the Englishwomen, the 
Armenians, the Portuguese, and all who claimed to 
be Christians, were abandoning their houses in the 
City to take refuge within the fort, which was 
crowded and embarrassed in every part by women 
'and children, and men as helpless or as timid. At 
the hour of noon the van of the nabob's army ad- 
vancing from the northward was seen close on the 
company’s bounds, and shortly after a firing com- 
menced across the Mahratta ditch, and a natural 
rivulet which supplied the place of the ditch near 
the river, and which was defended by a badly con- 
structed redoubt called Perritig’s Redoubt. The 
assailants kept themselves carefully under cover of 
Bome'thickets and groves, firing with matchlocks 
from a great distance, and doing little or no mischief. 
As night set in they boiled their rice, took their 
supper, and went all to sleep. They were awakened 
about midnight by a young English ensign who 
had served in Clive’s war in the Carnatic, and who 
now issued out of the redoubt, crossed the rivulet 
with a handful of men, crept silently into the 
groves and thickets, beat up and it gfl|before him 
all the troopB there, spiked four pieces of cannon, 
and then returned to his station without the loss 
of a single man. In the course of the night the 
Chief of Omichund’s peons and the slayer of his 
women escaped out of the town and showed Suraj- 
u-Ddwlah the best way to enter it. On the fol- 
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lowing day the attack from the north was aban- 
doned, and some thousands of the besiegers were 
led into the town on the east side where there were 
no defences. They set fire to the great bazaar or 
market, and they took possession of the quarter 
inhabited by the principal Indian merchants. A 
sortie from the fort drove some of these intruders 
back again and took some of them prisoners ; but 
the report was spread that the nabob intended a 
general attack on the morrow. As the fort of 
Calcutta, called Fort William, was only strong 
towards the river, and weak everywhere else, as 
the ramparts were commanded by the English 
houses and by the English church, it was deemed 
incapable of defence, and it was, therefore, resolved 
to make the defence outside by opposing the enemy 
in the streets and avenues that lea to the fort. But 
scarcely a barricade had been erected, and not a 
ditch had been dug anywhere. Now, with preci- 
pitation and confusion, three batteries, each mount- 
ing two 18-poundcrs and two field-pieces, were 
thrown up in the Btreets at the distance of 300 or 
more yards from the gates of the fort, and Borne 
trenches were dug and breastworks raised to bar 
the progress of the enemy. Still, however, no care 
was taken to demolish & number of houses which 
overlooked these defences, or a series of banks and 
garden-walls that might Bervc to cover the foe. 
Eariy on the morning of the 18th the whole of the 
nabob's army was in motion, and at about eight 
o’clock one strong division advanced towards the 
street-battery that lay to the south of the town, and, 
taking possession of some of the houses on each 
side of the street, and resting their matchlocks on 
the sills of the windows, they took deliberate aim 
at the men in the battery. The other two street- 
batteries were attacked at nearly the same time 
and in^thc like manner in that to the north 
there were several advflMges favourable to the 
English : the Btreet leading to it was very narrow, 
it was not overlooked by any very near building, 
and the houses closest at hand were all previously 
occupied by Englishmen. As the assailants en- 
tered the narrow street they were saluted with a 
fire in front from the two 18-pounders and the 
two field-pieces of the battery* and by a fire of 
musketry from the house windows. They presently 
recoiled : they advanced again, but only to retreat 
more rapidly than before, and then they lay out of 
harm’s way in the cross-streets till the hour of 
noon, when they joined those who were employed 
against the eastern battery. But it was now rice- 
time* and the kettles were boiled, and there was 
no more fighting till after two o’clock. Then, 
however, the refreshed Indians commenced a most 
furious fire upon the eastern battery, crowding all 
the houses with their best marksmen* The Eng- 
lishmen serving the guns could scarcely show 
themselves without being hit, and the number of 
killed or wounded constantly carried to the rear 
discouraged those who had not been over valiant 
before. At five o’clock in the afternoon Captain 
Clayton, the officer in command, sent to inform 
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Mr. Drake, the governor, that it was impossible to 
maintain the post any longer unless it Was itnmt- 
cliately reinforced with cannon and men sufficient to 
drive the enemy out of the houses. But before tin 
answer could be received from the governor mat- 
ters were brought to such a crisis that Captain 
Clayton thought it necessary to spikfr his two 
18-pounders and one of his field-pieces, and to re- 
treat with all that remained of his detachment 
into Fort William. The nabob's people, scarcely 
crediting their good fortune, took possession of the 
battery, and raised a shout of triumph from ten 
thousand throats. The fall of this battery was fatal 
to the whole scheme of defence ; but the English 
troops in the northern battery and in the houses 
near it continued a desperate resistance. A small 
party under the command of two young volunteers 
—Smith and Wilkinson— were completely sur- 
rounded in a detached building ; they bravely re- 
solved to cut their way through, and some of 
them succeeded ; but Smith, intercepted and re- 
fusing to surrender, killed five Indians befote he 
foil; and Wilkinson, who surrendered, was cut to 
pieces. Towards evening the detachments were 
recalled into the fort, and •all three batteries aban- 
doned. The front of each of them was shewed 
with the dead ; and, if only tolerable precautions 
had been adopted, they would certainly have sufficed 
to repel Ruraj*u-Dowlah and his unwarlike rabble, 
or to have kept them at bay for weeks or even 
months. The abandonment of all the batteries on 
the very first day they were attacked created a 
general consternation i the Indian matchlock-men 
who had been engaged by the presidency all disap- 
peared; the Lascars who had been helping to 
serve the guns all deserted; and the peace-tevmg 
Armenians and the Portuguese half-castes, who 
formed a considerable pan of the militia, gave 
themselves up to grief and despair, declaring on 
every hand that further resistance was useless. 
Instead of the firm word of command and the 
rattle of urms, nothing was heard in Fort Wil- 
liam but despondent murmurs, lamentations, and 
womanly wailings. The governor, however, con- 
trived to throw four detachments into the English 
church, the government-house, and two houses be- 
longing to English merchants, ail which buildings 
commanded the ramparts of the fort. In the 1 
mean time the enemy had drilled the three English 
guns which had been spiked and abandoned 4a the 
eastern battery, and they now tumid these kuna on 
the fort, and threw forward $ swtom of combatants 
who sheltered themselves mind garden-walls and 
outhouses, and kept up an irregular but never- 
ceasing fire with matchlocks and muskets. A 
Blnp and seven smaller vends were now lying be* 
fore the fort, and shoals of native boat* were in 
readiness to carry off peceotts and property. As it 
grew dark the European women w m conveyed 
out of the fort and safely embarked. When fldl 
was done, or while it was doing, the detachment 
which had been sent to occupy the government- 
house, and* which had been aeyerely galled by the 


enemy's fire, was recalled to the fort. This retreat 
exposed the very weakest part of die fort, where it 
was anfianked by any bastions ; and about midnight 
the enemy, availing themselves of their advantage, 
approached to escalade the walls. Mr. Drake/who 
heard their approach, ordered the drums to beat 
the general alarm ; but, although this Sammons 
was thrioe repeated, not m man came up to the 
walls exoept those who were already on duty. The 
roll of the drums, however, proved 1 enough for the 
Indians, who rhn back from the foot of the walls 
into their own quarters, believing that the whole 
garrison was collected at one point to oppose them. 
No further attempt was made during foe nights for 
the Indians, as usual, betook foemselvet to their 
sappers and their rest. In that precious interval 
of time a sortie from the fort made with rapidity 
and spirit might have thrown half of the nabob's 
army into irretrievable confusion ; or, without 
that bold measure, a wonderful amount of hitman 
misery might have been spared if the English had 
removed quietly out of the untenable fortress and 
gone on board their ships. The latter project was, 
indeed, entertained ; for, two hours after midnight; 
a general council of war was held, to which all the 
English, except the common soldiers, were ad* 
mitted ; and it was debated whether they should 
immediately escape to thrir ships, or defer their 
retreat until the next night. These deliberations 
lasted for two hours, when it was too late to go, 
and therefore they stayed where they were. As the 
day broke Suraj-u-Dowlah’a people again swarmed 
to the fort, bringing more artillery with them, and 
occupying the houses and the garden enclosures 
nfeAr it. They did not, however; venture to take 
possession Of the government- house, and a fresh 
detachment was sent out from the fort to re-occupy 
that building. These men, under Ensign Pischard, 
behaved with the greatest gallantry, occupying the 
house and killing a peat number of those who 
attempted to dislodge them ; but, unfortunately, the 
ensign was badly wounded and carried to the 
fort, and his departure was soon followed by the 
fright of his men. The party who had held the 
English church now gave way also, and all the 
other houses and every foot of ground outside Fort 
William were abandoned to foe enemy, whose cou- 
rage and activity aeemed to increase prodigiously. 
From the water-gate of foe fori there now arose a 
load and earnm&bry for boats; b ut the greater 

taken foeir departure, and foe general embarka- 
tion, which would have been easy a few hours be- 
fore, became very difficult. W difficulty was 
made the greater by foe madness of fear and foe 
total want of all order or arrangement. Men, 
women, and children rushed to the water’s edge, 
preasfog every one to be first embarked ; the boats 
WCre Crowded with more than they could carry, 
and several of them were overset or swamped. 
Most of those who had crowded into them were 
drowned, and the few that swam or floated to the 
shore were either made prisoners or massacred; 
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4*r tihe<*ttbobll people had now taken possession 
tifthe and were even discharging fire- 

fthe EngliA shipping in the view of de- 
toroytag that last hops of escape. Of the parties 
who j had escorted the European 
4 jkiHrs,#ri hoard, none returned to the fort, and, 
tlfctoi fright being increased by the fire-arrows, 
without orders from the governor* removed 
<j#ff ahipiftnm her station off the fort to Govind- 
*jtfsr% tbreo mik# lower down the river ; on which 
mill, the other vessels weighed their anchors like- 
i.wise, and began to fiill down to Govindpore. 
Several of the English militia bow lost all heart 
and all care except for their own personal safety ; 
and, seizing by force some government-boats, they 
rpat off after the shipping. The governor himself 
(Mr. Drake) was not long in following them ; he 
Was told that nearly all the gunpowder remain- 
ing in the fort was damp and unfit for use ; he 
WSi convinced in his own mind that the savage 
nabob intended to impale him; and, without 
giving any warning to the garrison, he ran out 
by the water-gate and leaped into a remaining 
host, The military commanding officer (Cup- 
toin Minchto) end several other Englishmen, who 
chanced to have their eyes upon him, followed his 
example, scrambled into the boat after him, and 
escaped with him to the ship, m spite of the In- 
dian fimariowsaad bullets. Those who were left 
behind, including many who would have escaped 
if they had been able, raised a cry of indignation 
aftd execration at the conduct of the governor and 
the companions of his flight. They next elected 
Mx. Holwell, one of the members of the council, to 
itho Command of the hopeless fort. The entire 
number of regulars and militia remaining within 
the walls did not exceed 190, and many of these 


were kinking for the first opportunity to escape. 
As he saw two or three boats returning to the 
wharf, Mr. Holwell locked up the water-gate and 
carried off the keys, to order to prevent further 
desertion. There was still a ship lying off the 
mouth of the creek on wtoch Perrtogfs Redoubt 
stood. An officer wasdispatched to a boat with 
orders to the captain to bring this ship down im- 
mediately to the fort, in order that the whole* gar- 
rison might at a proper moment get on board; 
but the ship in coming down struck upon a sand- 
bank, and was instantly abandoned by her crew, 
who hastened in tlteir boms to Govindpore. As 
this hope was frustrated the garrison saw, them- 
selves attacked with renewed vigour ; and so active 
were the Indians, that they continued their efforts 
not only all that day, but nearly all the succeeding 
night. By the direction of Mr. Holwell, signals 
were constantly thrown out, flags by day and fires 
by night, to call the shipping at Govindpore back 
to the fort ; but no attention whatever was paid 
to these strong appeals to valour and gene- 
rosity : die ships remained where they were, and 
merely sent a native bout down the river from 
time to time to see what was passing. Nothing 
but imbecility on the part of the .communders 
can account for this conduct in British sea- 
men. On the following morning the assailants 
crowded round the fort in still greutcr numbers. 
Some of the English who hud seen how easy it 
was to scatter thousands with the well-directed fire 
of a single gun recommended steadiness and per- 
severance m the defence; but others recommended 
with equal earnestness an immediate capitulation, 
without reflecting that Suraj-u- Dow Jah w as the lost 
man upon earth likely to observe any treaty, or to 
put any bounds to his wrath, Mr. Kioto ell at last 
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consented to Make bis^priswterOmiehttiid write a 
letter te one of » the nabobs generals, "itetiag that 
the English 'work ready to obey the 1 nahbb. , s >co*n- 
iiwmd», f and were onfydefenrHngthefortto preserve 
thefe lives and - honour This letter was carried 
Into the Indian ge*e*4Ps quarters, but it seemed to 
pfbdece no effect as theettock was continued and 
preparation made to escalade the walls. Advancing 
under Cover of a Strong fire from one of the neigh- 
bouring houses, a large party actually began to esca- 
lade the northern certain of the fortress ; but after 
persevering for half an hour they were hurled back 
and totally repulsed with great loss. But in this stem 
contest twenty-five of the garrison had been killed 
or desperately wounded, and more than twice that 
number had received slighter wounds. In this 
state, when the place was filled with moans and 
groans and shrieks of anguish, some of the remain- 
ing English soldiery broke open the arrack store- 
house, swallowed that ardent spirit as if it had been 
water, und became mad or stupid. About two 
o'clock in the afternoon, after a very faint renewal of 
the attack, the Indians sent a flag of truce towards 
the fbrt; but while Mr. Holwell was parleying 
wish die messenger, and the garrison suspending 
their fire; hosts of die nabob?* people flocked to the 
gates of the fort, tothe palisades, and to the weakest 
parte of the work*, where they applied their scaling 
ladders and began again to ascend, firing at every 
one they Saw. A gentleman was wounded at the 
side of Mir. Holwell, Who thereupon broke off the 
conference and endeavoured to collect his men on 
the ramparts. But the men who were sobeT could 
Hot be brought up in time, and those who were mad 
drunk were breaking open the water-gate to escape 
by the mer. As this gate was forced, a maw of 
Indians who hud climbed over the palisade beyond 
it, and were lurking under the walls, rushed in, and 
at the very same moment the curtain which had 
been attempted before w r as escaladed by hundreds 
after hundreds, who advanced into the centre of the 
works and there met their comrades who had en- 
tered by the water-gate. About twenty of the gar- 
rison threw themselves over the walls ; all the rest 
piled their arms and surrendered with prayers for 
mercy. At five in the afternoon Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
who had kept M a distance so long as there was 
any resistance or the lightest chance of danger, 
entered the fort ill triumph, accompanied by Meer 
Jaffier, his transom and e©ma?am^ 7 io-chi^, and 
by most of bis him- 
self with all his pomp ilfw! ball of the 

factory, and antered MrrSsteWtelte be brought 
before him. He abased the Encash with oriental 
richness of language for thCtf presumption in daring 
to oppose his will aod^fafend the > .fort, and he 
bitterly complained of the small sum of money he 
had found in their^reasury — a edm which in reality 
fell below 50,000 rupees, while hie ravenous 
imagination had anticipated many millions. He 
dismissed Mr. Holwell, recalled him to el b It there 
was no more money, and then dismissed him again. 
Before seven o’clock he summoned the Englishman 


So hie presence once more," end this time, in dis- 
missing him, pledged his -word as a soldier that he 
should suffer no hatm.f » Mr. Holwell returned to 
hisMcpunpariions ini misfortune* 1 whom he found sur- 
mmdeA by a strong guard and gazing upon a ter- 
rible conflagration which by accadent'or by design 
had been kindled ih the houses outside the fort. 
Asking where they were to be lodged for the night, 
they Were ordered to march to 1 a veranda or open 
gallery near the eastern gate of the fort, where they 
remained for some time without Unytucpidfen of 
theiT impending fate. But about eight- o’clock at 
'night the principal officer who bkd Charge nf them 
commanded them all to go into aTOom behind' the 
gallery. This room was die eohitnoR dungebn of 
the garrison, and called the^ Black Hole? Many of 
the prisoners, knowing the* narrowness of the place, 
imagined at first that the officer was joking, and, 
being m good spirits on aecountof the nabob’s pro- 
mise that no harm should be offer odto them, they 
laughed at She absurdity of the notfeti; but when 
they perceived in the savage looks of the Indians 
that they were in earnest they began to expostu- 
late and implore ; upon which the- officer ordered 
his men to cut down those who hesitatbdp and Me 
captives were driven into the cellatthe potntof tie 
sword. The space mis so thronged 1 that ’the last 
could hardly find room to enter. The savages with- 
out then locked the door upon them i 1 confining 146 
persons in a room not twenty feet Square, with only 
two small windows, and those obstructed lttd r de- 
prived of air by the projecting veranflh* 1 It whs the 
very hottest season of the year, and* the night' Unu- 
sually sultry even for that season, fer tfii atmosphere 
waS 1 heated by the burning hotrsel and* charged 
with the smoke that proceeded from th£ conflagra- 
tion. As soon as the dismal door was closed upon 
them the prisoners, crowded and wedged together 
in one living, desperate mass, began to feel all the 
unutterable horrors or their situation. They cried, 
they shrieked for mercy — they prayed to be re- 
moved to separate rooms, to any place but that — 
they attempted to burst open, the door, but the door 



went raving mad with despair and a hell-like heat 
and thirst ; they shrieked for water ! water ! and 

• HolwtJir* Tracts. 
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with each other with maniac hands, 
feet, end teeth, for possession of the ground nearest 
fto windows. The old Hindu, at the prayer of Mr. 
IJolweU, brought aome skins of water to the grat- 
ing, hut the sufferers were too far gone in madness 
to wait their turn to drink ; they battled with one 
another like demons for the first draught, and they 
Spilt and wasted more than was drunk. But the 
contents of the largest and coolest water-tank in 
Hindustan could not have quenched the inward fire 
that consumed them, or have cooled or sweetened 
the infernal air of their dungeon. They went 
madder and madder. To shorten their horrors and 
to provoke the Indians outside in the veranda to 
ire upon them, they made use of every kind of in- 
vective and abuse ; but the blacks kept up their 
torture, and, staring through the windows, shouted 
with laughter at the frantic tricks of the white 
men. By this time many of the captives had been 
squeezed or trodden to death, or had died for want 
of air. At two o'clock in the morning not more 
than fifty remained alive ; but even this reduced 
number could not long live in that close and poi- 
soned air, which was rendered every moment more 
loathsome by the almost instantaneous decomposi- 
tion of the dead bodies. As the light of day glim- 
mered through the narrow apertures the sight was 
too horrible to be borne ; but the sun was allowed 
to rise high in the heavens before the tyrant quitted 
his Boft and perfumed couch and inquired after his 
prisoners. /U eight o’clock in the morning, after 
ascertaining that Mr. Hoi well, whom he wished to 
question about money, was among the survivors, lie 
sent an order to enlarge the captives The nar- 
row space was so blocked up with the dead lying 
one upon the other, and those who yet lived were 
bo weak and faint, that it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty the door was opened and a passage made for 
egress. At length, however, twenty-three ghastly 
figures were brought out of that truly black hole- 
figures that would not have been recognised by the 
mothers that had borne them, or by the bosom 
friends that had seen them but a few hours before 
on the eve of their terrific incarceration. The dead, 
amounting to 123, were theu dragged out and 
thrown promiscuously into a great pit outside the 
fort, and there covered in with earth and rubbish. 
Mr. Holwell, unable to stand, was carried to the 
presence of Suraj-u-Dowlah, who, so far from show- 
ing any compassion for his pitiable condition, or any 
remorse for the dreadful death of his companions, 
talked of nothing but the treasures which, he said, 
the English had buried ; and he threatened fur- 
ther severities if the concealed money were not in- 
stantly delivered up. Mr. Holwell, who knew of 
no hidden treasures, was consigned ovetto some 
officers of the nabob, who put his sinkjMthd ema- 
ciated frame into irons and fetters. Messrs. Court 
and Walcot underwent the same treatment, as they 
were suspected of knowing something of the hid- 
den treasures which haunted the young tyrant’s 
imagination, and which only existed there. Mr. 
Cooke, the secretary to the council, and Captain 


Mills were told they might go wherever they 
chose; but an Englishwoman, the only one of her 
sex among the sufferers, was reserved for the harem 
of the Buckshce, or chief general, Meer Jaffier, who 
sent her off in a palanquin to his palace at Moor- 
shed nbad. Little or no attention was paid to the 
obscurer part of the survivors, who were allowed to 
quit the fort and descend the bank of the river to- 
wards Govindpore, where the English shipping still 
lay at anchor'. But when they reached tne point 
where they hoped to embark they found themselves 
obstructed by some of the nabob’s troops, and they 
were fain to take shelter in some mud huts behind 
Govindpore, where some of the poor natives who 
had served the English in more prosperous times 
shed tears at their misfortunes and administered to 
their wants, in so far as their limited means per- 
mitted. Some three or four of the fugitives got, 
however, on board the ships, where the tale they 
told, confirmed by their own wretched appearance, 
filled every mind with horror and rage. In those 
moments of excitement vows of revenge were made 
that were afterwards but too faithfully executed : 
but for the present the stupid indecision and inac- 
tivity continued, and nothing was done or attempted 
by that naval force, which, small as it was, might 
have sufficed, under the direction of clear heads 
and brave hearts, to have saved all that were in 
Fort William.* 

Meanwhile the nabob’s army were plundering 
all the warehouses and dwelling-houses in the town 
of Calcutta, making no distinction as to persons, 
faiths, or nations, but robbing alike Hindus, Mo- 
hammedans, Armenians, Portuguese, and English. 
Their booty in merchandise and in household pro- 
perty was very considerable ; but, like their nabob, 
they too had visions of hidden treasures, to realize 
which they in many inst ance s tortured or barbar- 
ously maltreated their uflHls. If the intriguing 
Oinichund had contributedto bring down the fury 
of the nabob on the settlement, he was neverthe- 
less in a pecuniary Bense one of the greatest suf- 
ferers from the invasion, for, as he had been pre- 
vented by the English from removing his effects, 
400,000 rupees were found in his treasury, and vast 
quantities of merchandise in his stores ; aud all this 
wealth became the prey of the conquerors. En- 
raged at what he considered their wilful obstinacy 
in still refusing to tell where the great treasures in 
the fortress were hidden, Suraj-u-Dowlah ordered 
Mr. Holwell and his two companions in chains to 
be sent to Moorshedabad ; ana they were accord- 
ingly put into an open boat, without any shelter 
from the intense heat of the sun or the heavy rains 
of the season. They were fed only with thin rice 
and water, and were treated in all respects with 
excessive barbarity. To perpetuate the memory 
of his victory, which his courtiers represented as the 
greatest ana most glorious that had been achieved 

* " Never, perhaps,” says Oms, " was such an opportunity of 
perform 1 ruj an heroic action so ignomluioualy neglected i for a siaale 
sloop, with fifteen bravo men on board, nnglrt, in aptte of all the 
rfforts of the enemy, have come up, and, anchoring under the fort 
huvo carried away all who suffered In the dungeon ,’ 7 
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OSXII'K BUILT ON THI 8l« Of THE BlACX HOLE, CALCUTTA, TO OOMMSMOBATK TH* MuRPKH Of THE 6 n* Hi/WEEI* AW> lWttTf. 

Thus EaousMtw. From a Drawing la the India Room. 


since tlio days of Tamerlane, the nabob ordered the 
name of Calcutta to be changed to that of Alina- 
gore, or the Port of God ; ana then, writing pomp- 
ous letters to the Great Mogul at Delhi, and col- 
lecting his army on the 2nd of July, he proceeded 
up the river to fall upon his neighbour and near 
kinsman, the ruler of Purneah. His departure 
from Calcutta was made in triumphal style. His 
boats were decorated with flags ana streamers, and 
the air was filled with military music. He left 
behind him in Fort William and in the town 
of Calcutta about 3000 men. Ab he passed by the 
French settlement at Chandeinagore, and the Dutch 
settlement at Chinchura, which places lie close to- 
gether on the right bank of the Hooghly, about 
thirty miles above Calcutta, he demanded tributes, 
and spoke at one moment as if he intended to com- 
plete his glorious career of victory by expelling both 
French and Dutch as he had expelled the English. 
The money demanded from the settlement at Chin- 
chura, ana promptly paid by the terrified Dutch- 
men, amounted to 450,000 rupees, but the French 
at Chandemagore he let off for 350,000 rupees, in 
consideration, it is said, of their having furnished 
him with 900 Chests of gunpowder when he was 
advancing against the English at Calcutta.* On the 
Xlth of July he arrived at Moorshedabad, where he 
gave a feast, and ordered that all hinds of property 
belonging to the English anywhere in Bengal or its 
dependencies should be seined and confiscated to his 

* Orn». 


use; a few days after, finding that no information 
could be obtained from them respecting the sup- 
posed hidden treasures, he liberated Mr. Holwell 
and his two companions, who, since their arrival in 
hie capital, had been confined in a cow-shed. These 
gentlemen were scarcely enlarged ere they disco- 
vered that the greatest discontents prevailed both 
among the soldiery and the people; that many per- 
sons of the greatest wealth and influence, more 
especially the Scits or Hindu bankers, were con- 
vinced that the subversion of Calcutta and the rui^ 
of the English would he destructive tP the com** 
mercial prosperity of the country ; that the arro- 
gant nabob was detested even by those who mpst 
fawned upon him, and that many nearest to his per- 
son and highest in command of the troops were 
ready to plot and to combine for his overthrow and 
death. 

The rainy season, which began before the nabob 
left Calcutta, and other circumstance*, delayed the 
expedition into Pumeah till the jnfonth °f October. 
The nabob then marched with a large army, which 
was in reality commanded by ^feer ^affier, w }}9 
gained a complete victory over the rash youngrme^ 
of that country. This prince, the relative ofSuraJ- 
u-Dowlab. ‘pas slain m the battle; the whokpt 
Purneah then submitted to the conqueror, who^o^e 
moth returned triumphantly to Moor^a^d, 
swollen with pride and elated by the conviction that 
nothing could refiat him. and ^ fhe B( ??ttered fnd 
humbled English would never venture to rfaj&w 
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hostilities in his dominions. But these dreams 
wjre soon to he dissipated, for Clive the avenger, 
Clive w the Daring in War,” was now preparing to 
cotne against him.* At Madras and Bombay, at 
every place in India in which there was an English- 
man, exertions were made in order to recover Cal- 
cutta and take vengeance for the cruelties which 
had been committed; but the mighty monsoons 
would not yield nor change to suit the impatience 
of man ; materials had to be collected from various 
parts of the coast, and ships to be waited for that 
were crossing the Indian Ocean from Europe. Thus 
it was not until the 16th of October that Clive and 
Admiral Watson could sail from Madras for the 
Hooghly. The force consisted of five of his ma- 
jesty’s ships and five of the company’s, having on 
board 900 European infantry and 1500 sepoys. 
Five hundred more sepoys were expected from 
Bombay. All the fleet, with the exception of two 
vessels, the ‘ Cumberland* and * Marlborough,’ on 
board of which were a considerable proportion of 
the troops and stores, had reached Fulta, a village 
on the left bank of the Hooghly, twenty miles in a 
straight direction below Calcutta, but more than 
double that distance by water, by the 22d of Decem- 
ber, where they found the fugitives from Calcutta. 
Major Kilpatrick was found at Fulta, where he 
had arrived some weeks after the capture of Fort 
William ; but, having only a handful of men with 
him, he had not been able to undertake any enter- 
prise, nor had he even succeeded in procuring 
draught oxen for the artillery or proper information 
as to the nature and the state of defence of the 
neighbouring country. Although 250 of his small 
European force, 430 of his sepoys, and almost all 
his artillery and military stores were on board the 
missing ships, Clive resolved to advance imme- 
diately towards Calcutta, and to capture on his way 
the fort of Budge-Budge, a place on the left bank 
of the river. The road to this fort lay through a 
low swampy country, covered with jungle and un- 
derwood and intersected with gullies and ditches. 
It appears from Clive’s letters that he had expected 
Admiral Watson would have landed him near to 
the fort; but this was not done, the troops being 
landed at Moidapore and thence marched through 
the wretched country. “ The men,” says Clive, 
“ suffered hardships not to be described/* They 
were obljged to draw their two field-pieces and their 
tumbrel loaded with ammunition through that dis- 
mal bog and across the ditches ; and during their 
slow progress they were watched by spies, so that, 
instead of taking Budge-Budge by surprise, when 
they reached a dry hollow near that fort and laid 
themselves down after a night’s march to take a 
little rest, they were suddenly attacked by the na- 
bob’s general Monichund, who had Afl|e down 
from Calcutta with 3000 horse and fflRL But, 
after sustaining some loss, Clive beat off his assail- 
ants, and Monichund, haying witnessed the death 

• Tho niunc of •* Sabut Jung,” or “ Tbe Daring in War,” was 
given to C|ii« hv the natives, and was applied to him by Sun^u- 
Dowlah himself 


of four of his principal officers and of a fine war 
elephant, and having received a bullet in his own 
turban, fled back to Calcutta and left Budge-Budge 
to its fate. The garrison fled out of the place by 
night, leaving their artillery and Btores behind 
them. Monichund was so terror-stricken that he 
remained only a few hours at Calcutta, and then 
continued his flight to Moorshedabad, to assure the 
nabob, w ho had no more courage than himself, that 
“ The Daring in War” was irresistible. Moni- 
chund, however, left a large garrison behind him in 
Fort William, and he had conjured them to defend 
the place against the English. On the 2d of Ja- 
nuary (1757) Admiral Watson brought his ships 
to anchor off the fort, and a very few shot were 
sufficient to send the garrison scampering off after 
their general. Without the loss of a single life, 
apparently without a wound or a scratch, the Eng- 
lish regained possession of the fort and town. 
Clive, who had come up with his troops, and who 
took possession of the fortress, recommended an in- 
stant attack upon Hooghly, where Suraj-u-Dowlah 
had stationed a considerable army ; but hot dis- 
putes broke out between Clive and Watson, and 
generally between the officers in the company’s 
service and the officers who commanded the king’s 
troops, and who, inferior as was their force, seem 
to have assumed on all occasions the rights of pre- 
cedence and superiority. The success of the whole 
expedition and the fortunes of the English would 
more than once have been irretrievably committed 
but for the iron will and daring, unflinching spirit 
of Clive, who was ever ready to take upon himself 
all responsibility, and to answer for every conse 
quence. At length, on the 10th of January, a part 
of the fleet, and a detachment of the land troopB 
under the command of Major Coote, arrived off 
Hooghly, which bristled with batteries mount- 
ing heavy guns, and gasmaned by 3000 men — 
who all fled after a very M cannonade, and left 
the place with everything in it to the English. So 
perfect was the panic of the nabob’s troops, that 
Coote, with only fifty Europeans and one hundred 
bepoys, scoured the country for several miles, de- 
stroying or capturing a vast quantity of rice and 
other provisions. The sepoys were left to garrison 
Hooghly, and the Europeans returned to Calcutta 
on the 19th of January, with a booty estimated at 
a lac and a half of rupees. Suraj-u-Dowlah had 
by this time collected an enormous army in Moor- 
shedabad, and, believing Clive’s force to be even 
smaller than it was, he began to march down to 
Calcutta with terrible menaces. The English had 
not neglected to prepare for his reception, and 
determining not to he cooped up in the crazy for- 
tress, Clive had fortified a camp with aeveral good 
posts around it, about a mile to the north of the 
town and half a mile from the bank of the river. 
The camp was almost surrounded by a lake, a 
marsh, and artificial ditches, and no army coming 
from the northward could get into the town with- 
out passing close to it. Fortunately the arrival of 
the * Marlborough ’ at the end of the month fur- 
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nishcd Clive with the artillery fifed stores that were 
wanting. On the 30th of January the nabob crossed 
the river about ten miles above Hoofthly, and, as he 
continued his march, the country people, who had 
hitherto supplied the English camp and city With 

S revisions, hid their stores and fled. The bulldck- 
rivers also disappeared, and.CHve was left with- 
out oxen, and with only one horse* which had been 
brought from Madras. The want of a email body 
of cavalry was sensibly felt on many occasions. In 
the course of the 30th, Clive wrote a conciliatory 
letter to the nabob, proposing peace ; Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah returned a courteous answer, but continued his 
march. The French at Chandernagore had, how- 
ever, declined joining the native army, and had even 
made proposals to the English for a constant truce 
between them in Bengal notwithstanding any war 
between the two crowns in Europe and other parts 
of the world. On the 3rd of February all the vil- 
lages to the north east were seen in flames, and the 
van of the nabob’s army appeared in full march 
towards Calcutta. They passed along a causeway, 
or elevated road, in full view of Clive’s camp, and 
about noon some of their plunderers penetrated 
into a suburb of Calcutta occupied by poor natives ; 
but a sally from Perring’s liedoubt drove back these 
marauders with loss, und nothing more on the 
offensive was done during the rest of the day by 
the nabob’s army, w ho intrenched themselves in 
a large garden, about a mile to the south-east of 
the English camp. About an hour before dark 
Clive advanced with the greatest part of his troops 
and six field-pieces, and attempted to drive them 
fiom the garden with a hot cannonade ; but they 
answered his fire with nine heavy guns, they 
threw out cavalry to harass his flanks, and as it 
grew dark he retired to his camp, having lost 
three sepoys and two artillery-men. The nabob, 
who was still several miles off, continued his 
attempt to amuse Clive with negotiations, and on 
the following morning a letter was delivered from 
him 'requesting the attendance of some English 
deputies at a village six miles from Calcutta, in 
order to arrange the conditions of peace. Messrs. 
Walsh and Scrafton forthwith set out for the place 
designated ; but when they got there they found 
that the nabob was gone. He had in fact traversed 
lus fur-extending army, and had now lodged him- 
self, with Borne of the best of his troops, in a house 
and walled garden belonging to Omichund, situated 
in the north-east part of the company’s territory, 
and within the Mahratta ditch. Messrs. Walsh 
and Scrafton followed him to this place* and, after 
some violent altercation about delivering up their 
Bwords, which they resolutely refused to do, they 
were admitted to an audience. Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
stern and stately, was seated on the musnud, and 
was surrounded by the principal of his officers and 
the tallest and grimmest of his attendants, who, to 
impress awe, and to look more stout and truculent, 
had dressed themselves in wadded garments and 
put enormous turbans on their heads. During 
the conference these fellows sat scowling at the two 
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Englishmen, as if they tffily waited the nabob’s nod 
to mtirder them. Nevertheless, the Englishmen 
remonstrated with the nibob upon his thus enter- 
ing the company’s territory, and delivered to him a 
paper Containing the conditions 1 upon which CUva 
would make peace with him. Without replying, 
Suraj-u- Dowlah broke up the assembly. As Walsh 
and Scrafton were leaving the hall, Omichund, that 
wily and inexplicable Hindu, whispered them in 
the ear to have a care of their lives ; adding, with 
a significant look, that the nabob’s cannon 1 iq 4 not 
yet been brought up to that position. Instead of 
going as ordered to the tent of the nabob’s minis- 
ter, the two Englishmen ordered their attendants to 
extinguish the torches ; and then they fl ed through 
the darkness and confusion to Perring’s Redoubt, 
whence they easily found their way to the camp. 
Clive inatarttly determined to attack the nabob 
the following mornipg. At midnight 600 sailors, 
armed with firelocks, were larided from the ships of 
war; the battalion of Europeans were 650, the 
artillery- men 100, the sepoys 800, the field-piecea 
six 6-pounders.* te About three o’clock in the 
morning,” says Clive himself, “I marched out 
nearly my whole force, leaving only a few Eu- 
ropeans, with 200 new-raised bucksarees, to guard 
our camp. About six we entered the enemy's 
camp in a thick fog, and crossed it in about two 
hours, with considerable execution. Had the fog 
cleared up, as it usually does, about eight o’clock, 
when we were entire masters of the camp without 
the ditch, the action must have been decisive ; in- 
stead of which, it thickened and occasioned our mis- 
taking the way.”t When this fog cleared up, 
Clive, 1 with a portion of his smnll army, found 
himself wholly separated and at a considerable 
distance from the rest ; and in this state he had 
to sustain the attack of a great portion of the 
nabob’s forces, horse, foot, and artillery — and 
among the horse were some well-mounted and 
well accoutred Persians, who did unusual exe- 
cution before they wheeled and fled. In this 
conflict Clive lost altogether, two field-pieces, 
120 Europeans, and 100 sepoys — a great propor- 
tion of his small force. But the carnage committed 
by the English, who were mad for revenge on the 
perpetrators of the black-hole murders, was terrible ; 
the panic in the Indian army was universal, and 
Clive was not disappointed as to the effects likely 
to be produced on the feeble mind of the nabob by 
the battle. On the next day Sutaj-u-Dowiah quitted 
the town and the territory of the company, and 
encamped on a plain six miles off. Clive was pre- 
paring to give him battle again, when he received 
a humble note in which the nabob proposed or 
prayed for peace. Admiral Watson, insisting that 
no reliance was to be placed on his good faith, recom- 
mended another attack without loss of time ; but 
Clive thought it more prudent to treat andtosectere 
the extensive advantages which had already been 

* Orme. 

f Clive’* latter to the Secret Committee, in Sir John Malcolm's 
Life. 
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obtained. Hi bid no more reliance on tbe good 
Mthof foe Indian prince than had the admiral ; but 
tat was folly prepared to play off deception against 
deception, ty> watch events, and to finish the ruin 
Of Sun^-tt-Dowlah, whose name inspired every Eng- 
lishman with horror, whenever the conjuncture 
should be favourable. He was the more eager to 
treat as he knew that the French at Ch&ndernagore 
were now folly informed of the commencement of 
hostilities in Europe between France and England, 
and as he apprehended that, in spite of their recent 
professions, they might be induced to take the field 
for the nabob, who, if driven to extremities, would 
,be sure to tempt them with the most splendid offers 
Even 40,000 Hindus and Mohammedans, under 
ignorant native officers and a coward like Suraj u- / 
DowJah, might bedespisid , but Clive telt that the 
case would be diffeient if the\ should be joined by 
400 or 500 brave and expert 1 renchmen He 
therefore responded with alacnty to the nabob’s 
pacific proposals ; and in a day or two a treaty was 
concluded as favourable to the English as if they had 
dictated all its clauses Suraj-u-Dowlah restoicd 
to the English at Calcutta all the villages lie had 
seized, permitted their merchandize to pass ciiBtom- 
free, agreed to their fortifying Calcutta, allowed 
them to establish a mint, and engaged that all 
goods taken from their factories should be restored, 
and that money compensation should be given 
for such as had been dumaged, destroyed, or lost * 
This treaty was concluded on the 9th of rchruarv, 
and three days after the nabob, who now wished, 
or pretended to wish, for an alliance offensive and 
defensive with the English, whom he had so re- 
cently vowed to exterminate, entered into another 
agreement with Clive, by which the English en- 
gaged to look upon the nabob's enemies as their 
own, and to grant him any aid in their power f 
Yet I he nabob had scarcely signtd these papers and 

* *?n John Malcolm s Lift of Cine - Orme 
f Thu jMtce sen rely censured bi mat y of the English In India, 
wan thus lustifUd bv Clive himself in a pm ale litter written at the 
tune — If l hid only consulted tlu inti rest and reiutition of i 
soldier, tie cone] usinu o! this peace might easily ha,n Item suspended 
1 know at the name uuic then are many who tliiuk 1 havt been too 
precipitate a th» conclusion of it but s irely those who are o( this 
opinion ueier knew that the delay of i day or two might h m ruined 
the tnmpany*b affairs by the ]muti in of tin, Fri ik h with the iiulx h 
which was on the point of lieing earned into execution They iu \cr 
considered the bituutiou of affiuis on the coast and the positive orders 
sent me bytht MtuUimu tlitie to return with tlu mipr pirtol the 
forces nt ail events, tliuy nevn considered that with a war upon the 
coast and ip the provitu i of Ik uifn.1 at the tsmi titiu. a tradin„ rom 
pany couldnot subsist without a j,r m nssistunri fromtl t gon rnm< nt 
aud last of all they nmr considered that n ion# wir attimUd 
through the whnh umisc ol it with suuum and many grt it tu Uon», 
ended at last with the expense < f more than fifty lacs of rupees to the 
company Believe mi sir, 1 have constantly had this < onaidernttou 
in view, and my co dt ct lias lien always rcuulitid agreeably to it 
I can further say I never undertook an expedition attended with half 
to many tUsugrei able circumstances as this the n itural )( al juay sub 
slating between the sea and land serMce his P. 1 VPM me much uneusi 
ness , I have suffered many mort Ucatums the independent power 
given mo “by the gentlemen of the commitw c at Madras has created 
me many enemies, and lastly that attention which by my public 
station, I owe to thu interests of the com|>any in prafsMke to tiiat of 
private indit ulual*» has n t passed by unreflu t d updPif% am a \ t ry 
considerable suHta-er myself and I can affirm with great truth and 
sincerity that 1 have left uo means untried with the nabob, when the 
company s interest was not immedi itely concern! d, to induct him to 
con tdt r the unhappy people at Gal/mtta, and he has often promised 
m< to dm Njtliing harsh ungciurous or uiiihuntible shall fall 
from m\ pen at the same time in justice to the company 1 cannot 
avoid expressing my concern at the iuture piosputof their affairs, 
after the obtainment of such honourable and advantageous condl 
turns — I elter to Mr Pay**, w Bur John Makoku t Life/.} Clive, 


gotten back in safety to his capital* when be opened 
a fresh correspondence with the French at Chan* 
dernagore, and even sent emissaries to Golconda 
to invite M. Bussy into Bengal, where he pro- 
mised him and his troops higher rewards than any 
they could now hope for m the Deccan. He said 
that there would he no limits to hu gratitude, or to 
the prosperity and grandeur of the French, if they 
would only lend him a helping hand to crush the 
insolent English once and for ever. These secret 
correspondences were betrayed b) the nabob’s own 
ministers and agents, and Cbve, who was supposed 
to know nothing of them, was fully informed of 
every particular It appears that Omichuud, who 
had been a great loseT by the sacking of Calcutta 
and the entire interruption to trade, and who had 
not yet been able to recover the rompensation 
which the nabob had promised him, was now as 
hostile to Suraj-u-Dowlah as he bad been to the 
English presidency; and that by himself, or by 
his numerous fnendB and dependents, he acted as 
a spy at Moorshidab&d, as he had formerly done 
at Culcutta. But his views and plans shifted 
and varied with circumstances, and it was impos- 
sible to judge, by his conduct on one day, what that 
conduct would be on the morrow Like an expert 
juggler, he puzzled or deceived all parties at once, 
and bewildered the judgment of those whom he 
was actually serving for the time 

The English felt that there would he no perma- 
nent security for Cahutta or any other place on 
the Ilooghly so long as the French were left m 
possession of Chandernagon , and the presidency 
ot Madras hud recommended the cajiture of that 
place to Clive, who turned his attention in that 
dnection as soon as he had concluded Ins treaty 
with Suraj-u-Dowlah lie thought it, however, 
mcesaary to ask the nabob's permission for the 
attack, and this served of Suruj-u-I)uw- 

lah’s good faith IteceiTOg evasive answers, 
Clivo hurried on the preparations for the assault. 
The French now repeated their desire for a truce 
with him “ But," wrote Clive, “ I hate given it 
as my opinion to proceed and invest the place, 
and, if it should happen at last that the nabob is 
really against taking it, to accept tbe ncutiahty, 
and make merit of doing it at his request and in 
obedience to his order, by which means he will be 
convinced of our friendship and power at the same 
time "* On the 1st of March he instructed Mr 
Watts, who was again residing at MoorBhed abad, 
to inform the nabob that he felt the greatest reluct- 
ance to attack the French without his consent, but 
that he hoped that this permission might be ob- 
tained from one who was now his friend and ally. 
Admiral Watson joined m representing to the 
nabob that it was essential to his own interest, as 
much as to the safety of the English, that the 
French should be rooted out of Chandertmgore. 
The admiral further stated that the French on the 
Hooghly could not engage for their countrymen on 
the coast of Coromandel; that the governor of 

• Letter to Mr. Payne, in Sir Joim Malcolm’* Life of Olivo 
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Pondicherry might at any time break any truce 
between them and the Engfiah at Calcutta; that, if 
a superior French force arrived at Chandemagore, 
Calcutta would be assuredly attacked ; and, finally, 
that the French were not only talking of such re- 
inforcementa by sea, but also reporting that M. 
Bossy was marching from the Deccan iuto Ben- 
gal.* “ Is it," wrote the English seaman, “ to 
attack you? Is it to attack us ? 'You are going 
to Patna. You aBk our assistance. Can we, with 
the least degree of prudence, march with you, and 
leave our enemies behind us? You will then be 
too far off to support us, and we shall be unable to 
defend ourselves. Think what can be done in this 
situation. I see but one way. Let us take Chan* 
dernagore, and secure ourselves from tft.y appre- 
hensions from that quarter; anti then we will 
assist you with every man in our power, and go 
with you even to Delhi, if you will. Have wc 
not sworn reciprocally that the friends and ene- 
mies of the one should be regarded as such by the 
other ? And will not God, the avenger of perjury, 
punish us if we do not fulfil our oaths? What 
tan I say more? Let me request the favour of 
vour speedy answer.’ ’+ But the answer was a 
fresh evasion, and the nabob even ventured to de- 
tach some troops to the neighbourhood of Chan- 
dernagore as if to assist the French. Losing all 
patience, Watson wrote a^ain to the cquivocatur, 
telling him that Clive had received more men, that 
more troops and ships were expected, and that, if 
be, the nabob, failed to act up to his engagements, 
he would kindle such a fire in bis dominions that 
all the water in the Ganges should not be able to 
extinguish it. ‘‘Farewell!" added the sailor; 
“remember that he who promises you this never 
yet broke his word with you or with any man what- 
soever.” This concise rhetoric terrified Suraj-u- 
Dowluh, who, by a note dated the 10th of March, 
gave, though in general and vague terms, the re- 
quired assent to the attack upon Chandemagore. 

“ You have understanding and generosity,” wrote 
the nabob to the admiral : “ if your enemy, with an 
upright heart, claims your protection, you will 
give him liis life ; but then you must be well satis- 
fied of the innocence of his intentions; if not, 
whatsoever you think right, that do.” Yet, all 
the while, he was making advances of money to 
the French, and urging the advance of M. Bussy. 
A day or two after he gave to Mr. Watts, in words 
plainer than those used to the admiral, a verbal 
assent; but he told the same resident that the 
nitack must not be thought of, as M. Bussy was 
on his Toad and marching through Cuttack. But 
the information respecting Bussy, which after- 
wards proved not to be true, made Watson and 
Clive hasten their blow. On the 14th of March 
the English fleet was anchored near Chandema- 
gore, and Clive began the attack by land with all 
his characteristic spirit and intelligence. The 

• TIn dtetsace of the northern part of the eonutry ceded to Burn? 
we* only about 800 mUw from Calcutta, 
t From a letter given by Sir John Malcolm in Life of Clive. 


place was not unprepared. As soon as the French 
knew that war was certain they blew up all tki 
houses that overlooked their works, and made out 
of the materials a glacis. The fort, about thirty 
yards from the river, was a square, with four 
bastions, each mounting ten guns ; several more 
guns were mounted in different parts of the ram- 
parts, and eight upon a ravelin towards the river : 
all these were heavy pieces, from 24 to 32- 
pounders ; and six of smaller calibre were planted 
on the terrace of a church within the fort, which 
overlooked the walls. Beyond the glacis the 
French had erected several batteries to sweep the 
approaches to the fort by land, and one battery of 
suj«rior strength to command the river. Moreover, 
to prevent the near approach of the English men- 
of-war, they had sunk several ships in the river. 
The garrisou was 900 strong, 300 being French 
regulars, 300 French inhabitants well trained as 
militia, and the rest French sailors and sepoys^ 
They expected to be assisted by the detachment 
from the nabob’s army which lay within or upon 
the skirts of their little territory ; but Nunoomar, 
who commanded those troops, had a private utt* 
demanding with Ormchund and the English, and 
withdrew before the siege began. In one short 
day’s work Clive drove in all the French outposts 
and forced them to abandon and spike the guns of 
one of the best of their outer batteries. On the 
morning of the 15th the French abandoned all 
their other outer batteries except the one on the 
river. On the 16th Clive brought into position 
bis own heavy artillery and began to cannonade : 
on tfye 17th and 18th he threw some shells from 
a cohorn and a mortar; and on the 19th the 
‘ Kent,’ 4 Tiger,’ and 4 Salisbury' came to anchor 
within a mile of the fort, and began to remove the 
obstructions from the bed of the river. With 
great skill and industry a way was opened through 
the sunken ships; and on the 23rd the three men- 
of-war presented their formidable broadsides to 
the fort. On the following morning a terrible bat- 
tering was begun both by land and water ; but the 
French responded with so much celerity that they 
Bccmed to have the better until about sunset, when 
the 4 Tiger’ came opposite the ravelin and knocked 
it to pieces with one broadside. The 4 Salisbury 9 
hardly came into action at all, but the 4 Kent,* 
Admiral Watson’s ship, fought closer to the bastions 
than was intended, so that several of her people 
were killed or wounded as she was shifting her 
ground, and she was allowed to run out her cable 
and fall into a very disadvantageous position. 
Watson, however, instead of hauling off, deter- 
mined to decide the contest at those close quarters, 
and he thundered at one of the bastions. On both 
sides every shot told, and the 4 Kent’ suffered 
severely. But at the same time Clive's land-bat- 
teries kept up a cross fire on the bastion, and Urn 
4 Tiger* continued to pour in her broadsides. At 
nine o’clock in the morning, when nearly all their 
guns were silenced, the French hoisted a flag of 
truce, and proposed a surrender to Admiral Wat- 
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Km* Captain Coote was sent on shore to arrange 
the tem*. Fifty of the best French soldiers, with 
twenty Topasses and severul officers, stole out of 
the fort before anything was settled, and marched 
KWay to the northward. At three o’clock the rest 
capitulated and remained prisoners of war. The 
acquisition of this important place had not been 
obtained without serious loss : in the ‘ Tiger’ the 
master and 14 others were killed and 56 wounded ; 
the 1 Kent’ had received six shot in her masts and 
142 in her hull ; the first lieutenant, Mr. Perrot, 
and 18 of the crew, were killed, and 12 wounded. 
In the last decisive attack Clive had only 1 man 
hilled and 10 wounded; but before tne ships came 
into action lie had lost between 20 and 30 in 
killed and wounded. During the siege the nabob 
had addressed several letters to the English, com- 
manding them in imperious language to desist; 
and he had even dispatched another division of 
his army under Rojdullub to make them raise 
the siege. But when within twenty miles of Chan- 
dernagore Roy dull ub was met by Nuncomar, who 
assured him that his advance was useless, for that 
Chandemagore must fall before lie could reach it. 

All intentions and schemes on the part of the 
nabob were more changeable than an April sky or 
the hues of the chameleon. Just as he received the 
news of the capture of the French settlement, in- 
telligence w f as brought him that the Patans, in con- 
junction with a Mahratta army, were about to invade 
Behar and Bengal. lie had already requested the 
aid of the English against these much redoubted 
warriors from the north ; but, as they had delayed 
their invasion, he had been indulging in the hone 
that the danger wus blown over, and that he 
might be able not only to maintain himself with- 
out the assistance of the English, but also to curb 
their encroachments. Even now’ the information 
respecting the Patans was incorrect ; but, believing 
it to be true, and his own danger imminent, he 
wrote letters of congratulation to Admiral Watson 
and Colonel Clive, expressing the strongest desire 
to remain in friendship and alliance with them, 
and offering the territory of Chandemagore to the 
English on the same terms as those on which it had 
been held by the French company ; but he ordered 
the division of his army which had marched with 
Roydullub to continue at Plassey, on the island of 
Cossimbuzar, thirty miles to the Bouth of Moorshe- 
dabad.* Clive, whose suspicions never slumbered, 
and whose secret agents were constantly conveying 
to him fresh doubts of Suraj-u-Dowlah's sincerity, 
was disquieted by the position takcu up by his 
army, and was greatly offended at the nabob’s giving 
refuge and protection to the French soldiers and 
Topasses who had escaped from Chandemagore, 
ana who must have been captured by Jp^English 
detachment sent after them, if the nabob's troops 
had not prevented it. Clive demanded perempto- 
rily that these fugitives, who were now - under the 
command of M. Law, on officer of Borne ability, t 

• Orrai*. 
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should be given up to him as prisoners of war, 
and that all the settlements and factories that re- 
mained to the French in Bengal should be sur- 
rendered to the English. Suraj-u-Dowlah returned 
a civil but evasive answer to these demands ; but, 
to dissipate the ill will of the English, he chose 
this moment for fulfilling part of his treaty, and 
paid over 4^0,000 rupees as an instalment to Cal- 
cutta. Leaving a good garrison in Chandemagore, 
and the greater part of the army cantoned in 
the neighbourhood, Clive and Watson returned 
to Calcutta with a booty estimated at 100,000/. 
The presidency of Madras, apprehensive of an 
attack by the French from Pondicherry and from 
Europe, wrote pressing letters to recall Cli\e to 
the Coromandel coast ; but he, being fully con- 
vinced that the work was not yet finished in 
Bengal, determined to remain w'here he was. 
Not only with Clive, but with eveiy English- 
man at Calcutta who had witnessed or suffered 
the nabob’B perfidy and cruelty, it was a con- 
firmed belief that there could be no perma- 
nent security in Bengal until Suraj-u-Dowlah was 
driven from the musr.ud, and made as quiet as his 
sacrifices of the black-holc, that W’cre sleeping in 
the great pit under the walls of Fort William. 
Clive had all along insisted that there should be no 
rest or paufee until the French were destroyed root 
and branch, and he had also foreseen that this ope- 
ration w f ould be opposed to the utmost by the 
nabob : he had written to the committee at Cal- 
cutta — “ If you attack Chandemagore, you cannot 
stop there ; you must go further. Having esta- 
blished ) ourself by force, and not by the consent 
of the nabob, be, by force, will endeavour to drive 
you out again.” 

The invasion of the Patans was stayed by the 
payment of large sums of money by Smaj-u l)ow- 
lah, who, after the full of Jth|dernagoie, as before 
the commencement and during the progress of the 
siege, continued to cull upon M. Bussy, wdiose re- 
ported march into Cuttack proved a mere fublc. 
Several of bis letters to the French general were 
intercepted at the time they were written, and 
copies of others were found upon his person after- 
wards, when he was dethroned and a prisoner at 
Moorshedabad. In fact, no proof was wanting of 
his treachery and double dealing. In one of these 
letters to Bussy he said that he hoped he would 
come with 2000 brave men well supplied with 
muskets to fiec him from “The Daring in War” 
(Clive), for whose destruction he fervently prayed. 
In another epistle, written after the fall of Chan- 
demagore, and nearly on the same day on which 
he pretended to congratulate the English com- 
manders on that event* he B&id to Bussy — “ I am 
advised that you have arrived at Echapore. This 
news gives me pleasure; the sooner you come 
here, the greater satisfaction I shall have in meet- 
ing you. What can I write of the perfidy of the 

against Clive and Laurence, nos a eon or nephew of the celebrated 
Scotch financier, Law, who had driven all France mad with the 
famous Mississippi scheme, the parent or the South Sea scheme, 
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English? They have, without ground, picked a 
quarrel with M. Renault, and taken by force his 
factory. They want now to quarrel with M. Law, 
your chief at Coesimbuzar ; but I will take care to 
oppose and overthrow all their proceedings. When 
you come to Ballasore, I will then send M. Law to 
your Assistance, unless you forbid his setting out. 
Rest assured of my good will towards you and 
your company.’** In the same letter he added 
that he had issued his mandates to, the governors 
of his provinces through which Bussy was to 
march to supply him with everything he needed, 
and to co-operate with him to the extent of their 
power. It was also known that he had sent ser- 
vants with an elephant and jewels through Bulla- 
sore to meet M. Bussy, and that he was actually 
keeping in his pay M. Law, whose force had been 
raised to above a hundred French, through broken 
paroles and flights from the English camp. The 
presidency of Calcutta were long kept in ignorance 
as to Bussy *s movements, not knowing with any 
accuracy whether he was advancing into Bengal 
or was still in Golconda, or was quartered in 
the Northern Circars; but no doubt was enter- 
tained that his junction with the nabob would be 
fatal to the English interest. Explanations were 
demanded over and over again bv Mr. Watts, the 
resident at Moorshedabad, by Colonel Clive, and 
bv Admiral Watson ; but the only answers were 
subterfuges and equivocations, and Suraj-u-Dow- 
luh’s behaviour gave every day some fresh cause 
fur disgust. When he knew for certain that the 
Patans had retired beyond Delhi, and when he 
fancied that the French must surely be coming, 
he again threatened Mr. Wutts with impale- 
ment, withheld the money which lie was bound 
to pay to Calcutta, broke the treaty in other re- 
spects, interdicted the carrying of ammunition 
and provisions into the English fort and factory 
at Cossimbuzar, and threatened to cut off the 
ears and nose of every subject that dared to con- 
travene his orders. He also kept his army on foot 
at Plassey, reinforcing it from time to time, until 
nearly every man, horse, elephant, musket, firelock, 
and cannon he possessed was collected at that 
commanding point. Mr. Watts, soon after his re- 
turn to Moorshedabad, had discovered that the 
nabob was loved ub little there as he was at Cal- 
cutta, and that a large portion of hiB ministers, 
officers, and courtiers were ripe for conspiracy anil 
revolt. These discoveries had been communicated 
in detail, by Watts, to Clive, to Watson, and to the 
members of the council, who nil, without any hesi- 
tation, agreed with him that the conspirators should 
he encouraged and assisted, and that no mebns, 
however dark, or however contrary to the more ho- 
nourable tenor of modern European policy, should 
be neglected to destroy that prince. What there 
w&b of iniquity in this scheme was certainly not 
wholly attributable to Clive, but shared w ith him 
by Watts and Watson and & dozen others. It 
seems, indeed, that not an Englishman in India 

* TV nabob’ i le^erj, «• given by Orme. 


was averse to the scheme, which, in its execution, 
necessarily involved other iniquities : and Clive was 
afteiWards made to bear more than his due share 
of the blame, because he was the most forward and 
energetic in working out the scheme, which all the 
rest had agreed upon and approved. In a private 
letter he vividly described the conduct of the 
nabob, and repeated what he had often said before, 
that, if the English power were to be preserved in 
India, no terms must be kept with him. “ One 
day,” sajs he, “ he tears my letters and turns out 
my vakeel, and orders his army to march; he 
next countermands it, Bends for the vakeel, and 
begs his pardon for what he has done. Twice a 
week he threatened to imjflfle Mr. Watts ; in short, 
he is a compound of eveiy thing that is bad, keeps 
company with none but his menial servants, and 
is universally hated and despised by the great men. 
This induces me to acquaint you there is a conspi- 
racy going on against him by several of the great 
men, ut the head of whom is Jugget Seit himself, 
ns also Cojah Wazeed. I have been applied to 
for assistance, and every advantage promised the 
company enn wish. The committee arc of opinion 
it should be given as soon as the nabob is secured. 
For my own part, I am persuaded there can be 
neither peace nor security while such a monster 
reigns. Mr. Watts and Omichund are at Moor- 
shedabad, and have many meetings with the great 
men. The last letter I received from Mr. Watts 
he desires that our proposals may be sent, and 
that they only wait for them to put everything into 
execution ; so that you may shortly expect to hear 
of a revolution which will put an end to all French 
expectations of ever settling in this country again. 
The Putans, who were commg this way, have been 
pacified by a sum of money, and arc returning to 
their own country. Had they approached near, 
everything w ould have been overset in this country, 
from three -fourths of the nabob’s army being against 
him. It is a most disagreeable circumstance to find 
that the troubles arc likely to commence again: 
but the opinion here is univcrsul that there can 
be neither pence nor trade without a change of 
government.”* Jugget Seit, named by Clive as being 
at the head of the plot, was the greatest banker in 
Bengal, and he possessed immense influence in the 
neighbouring kingdom of Oude, and even in the 
Mogul’s court at Delhi, by means of his wealth and 
his connexions with the other great Hindu Seits, or 
bankers, w ho, under the Mohammedan conquerors, 
as under their native princes, monopolised the bu 
siness of revenue and finance in every part of 
India. Other Hindus, both civil and military, in 
the service of Suraj-u-Dowlah, were leagued with 
Jugget Seit, — as Monichund, the late governor 
of Calcutta, who had fought Clive in the hollo , w near 
Budge-Budge ; Ramnnrrain, the governor of the 
province of Patna ; Raj&ram, the manager of Mid* 
napore ; and Roydullub, the dewan, or minister of 
finance. But the real chief of the conspiracy, or 
he who was to gain the most by it, w*as Meer J&ffier 

* Lett or from CH\e to Pigot. 
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Khan, a Mohammedan soldier of fortune, who had 
hmsx tailed to the highest dignities by the late nabob 
AUtttdy Khan, whose daughter he had married. 
Host Jaffier was at this moment commander-in- 
chief of die army assembled at Plassey, and it was 
calculated that half of that force would implicitly 
cfcey his orders. His object was nothing short of 
die throne and dominions of his master. That 
adept in intrigue, Omichund, was admitted into 
the secret at an early stage, and was employed both 
by the Hindus and the English to forward the con- 
spiracy and to bargain with Meer Jaffier. Though 
suspicious, like all Eastern despots, Surnj-u-Dow- 
lah entertained so little doubt of the fidelity of 
*Meer Jaffier that he wts offering him ten lacs of 
rupees if he would go down to Calcutta and exter- 
minate the English. On the other hand, Clive 
wrote to recommend firmness and perseverance to 
MeeT Jaffier, telling him that when all was ready 
he would march to his assistance w ith 5000 men 
who never turned their backs. To lull the nabob 
into security the English troops were all sent into 
quarters, and the artillery and tumbrils were ware- 
housed in Calcutta as if the war were considered 
at an end for that season. But Clive then de- 
manded from the nabob that he should break up 
his camp at Plassey, remit another instalment of 
the money owing, and fulfil other articles of the 
treaty. As was foreseen, Suraj-u-l)owlah replied 
to these demands, sometimes by equivocations, and 
at others by menaces or a haughty defiance; and i 
the plot against him went on with additional vigour : 
— Mr. Watts was fully authorised to conclude a 
treaty with the aspirant to the musmid ; and Ad- 
miral Watson, though entertaining serious doubts 
as to the success of the daring enterprise, agreed 
to send 200 of his seamen to art with the land 
troops at Plassey, or Mourshedabad, or wherever 
the star of Clive might lead them. Everything on 
the part of the English was rfady for taking the 
field, when the conspiracy w r us nearly broken up 
by a sudden and violent quarrel between Meer 
Jaffier and the nabob; but Meer Jaffier, who only 
a few days before had solemnly sworn on the Koran, 
and by God and the Prophet of God, to keep his 
engagements with Mr. Watts*, took the same solemn 
oaths to be faithful to his prince, and Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah received him back into his confidence and 
continued him in the command at Plassey. But 
this alarm was scarcely over when a new one was 
created by the perplexing conduct and excessive 
cupidity of Oinichund. Meer Jaffier very soon 
regretted that the wily Hindu had been admitted 
into all the secrets of the plot; and Mr. Watts 
agreed with him in the opinion that Omichund 
would make everything subservient to his own 
avarice, and would be ieady to saej^pe every 
member of the confederacy if lie should^e a pros- 
pect of greater gain with security to himself. The 
Hindu, who was in body and soul one mass of in- 
trigue and deception, would not be satisfied with 
following the directions of others, but was always 
in ventiog manoeuvres of his own, some of which 


were quite unintelligible to the other less ima- 
ginative conspirators. One day he waited Upon 
the nabob and told him that he had ah important 
Becret to communicate which might cost him his 
life : the nabob promised him secrecy ; on which 
he told him the English had sent two gentlemen to 
Ganjam to consult with M. Bussy ; that the French 
and English had made peace together; and that 
M. Bussy was coming here to join Clive,* The 
motive for this lie was seen through, for it gained 
him favour with Suraj-u-Dowlah, who waa fool 
enough to believe it, and who gave Omichund an 
order for a considerable sum of money which he owed 
lo him. At the same time Cojah Wazeed reported 
I other particulars to Mr. Watts of Omichund’s con- 
duct, which were calculated to astonish, if not to 
alarm, nil the members of the confederacy. But 
I when all was ready the complex traitor took a 
j bolder step, w hich was at least clear and intelligible 
| to every capacity. With his demure face and supple 
form he waited upon Mr. Watts, and told him that 
he would discover the whole plot to the nabob 
unless it w T as settled that he should receive thirty 
lacs of rupees, to reimburse him for past losses, 
and to reward him for his present services. Watts, 
who had become familiar with treachery and base- 
ness of all kinds, concealed his emotions, flattered 
the Hindu that his wishes would be complied with, 
and then wrote to Clive to denounce the villain and 
to consult us to the beBt mode of proceeding with 
him. Clive was of opinion that the treachery 
ought to be met and defeated by treachery ; that 
Omichund ought to be deceived by a fictitious 
agreement to pay him the money : and it appears 
that the members of the council, and most if not 
all the English officers at Calcutta, concurred 
with Clive, who replied to Mr. Watts: — “I 
immediately repaired to Calcutta, and at a com- 
mittee held both the qArauls and gentlemen 
agree that Omichund is w^greatest villain upon 
earth; and that now he appears in the strongest 
light, what he was always suspected to be, a vil- 
lain in grain. However, to counterplot this scoun- 
drel, ami at the same time to give him no room to 
suspect our intentions, enclosed you will receive 
two forms of agreement ; the one real, to be strictly 
kept by us, the other fictitious. In short, this 
affair concluded, Omichund will be treated as he 
deserves. This you will acquaint Meer Jaffier 
w f ith.” Accordingly two treaties were drawn up; 
one real upon white paper, and the other fictitious 
upon red. In the former there wras no mention of 
Omichund ; the latter had an article which ex- 
pressly stipulated that he should receive twenty 
lacs of rupees ; and Mr. Watts was desired to in- 
form him that “thirty lacs was not inserted, as 
it might give rise to suspicion ; but that a commis- 
sion of five per cent, should be given to him upon 
all sums received from the nabob, which would 
fully amount to the other ten lacs.*’ Though Ad- 
miral Watson agreed to the expediency of this 
juggle, it is said by various writers that he indig- 

* Letter from Mr. Wstta to Cllro. 
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nantlj refilled being a party to the fraud, or putting 
his name to the frlse red paper. dire, however, 
solemnly affirmed afterwards, before a committee 
of the House of Commons, that the admiral ob- 
jected to the signing of it, but, to the beat of his 
remembrance, gave the gentleman who carried it 
(Mr. Lushington) leave to put Ibis name upon it.* 
It has recently been asserted in the broadest manner 
that Clive himself forged Watson’s name on the 
document without his consent, t but no evidence is 
adduced to prove the fact, which seems to us open 
to every kind of doubt. Mr. Lushington, or any 
member of the council which agreed to the decep- 
tion, was more likely to forge the signature than 
Clive, who was no penman. But in reality it mat- 
ters very little who wrote Watson’s name if they all 
agreed that it must be written in order to complete 
the deception. Omichund would n'»t have been satis- 
fied with the sham treaty if Watson’s name had not 
been to it ; and if that determined Hindu had con- 
ceived any suspicion, and had realized his threats 
of disclosing all he knew to Suraj-u-Dow lah, Mr. 
Watts, Mr. Scraftun, Mccr Juitier, every English- 
man, and every native concerned in the plot and 
within the nabob’s power, would inevitably have 
met a horrible death; and the company would 
have lost all that they had gained at so much cost 
— would have been ruined or exterminated in 
Bengal. Such at least w as the deep conviction of 
Clive, of Watts, of Wataon, of every member of the 
presidency, of every Englishman in the country, who, 
each and all, thought that the act of treachery w as, 
under the circumstances of the case, both indispen- 
sable and justifiable. Besides the odium excited 
by his last proceeding, Omichund was detested in 
Calcutta on account of the well-grounded suspicion 
that he had contributed to lead the nabob to the 
capture and plunder of that place, and to the dismal 
tragedy of the black-hole. That Buch a scoundrel 
should be gratified in all his wishes, and be allowed 
to extort in so nefarious a manner the enormous 
sum of thirty lacs of rupees, seemed altogether mad 
and monstrous. Clive, to tlie end of his life, jus- 
tified the trick. He said before the House of 
Commons— 1 “ I never made any secret of it; I 
think it warrantable in such a case, and would do 
it again a hundred times ; I had no interested mo- 
tive in doing it, and did it with a design of disap- 
pointing the expectations of a rapacious man.” 
As Boon as Mr. Watts received the two treaties at 
Moorshedabad he showed the red one to the grasp- 
ing, gasping Hindu, and then endeavoured to get 
him away from the nabob’s court, lest he should 
brew some fresh mischief, or demand more gold to 
close his lips. Omichund said he wished to tarry 
a little longer at Moorshedabad, as the nabob had 
not yet paid him all the money he hod promised 
him; but Watts at last succeeded in persuading 
him that Clive, who wanted his valuable services, 
would pay him with a liberality that would more 
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than make up for any deficit or loss he might sus- 
tain by going to Calcutta ; and then the Hindu took 
the road to that city in company with Mr. ScrafV 
ton. But on the road he gave fresh cause for 
uneasiness, At Cossimbuzar Mr. Scrafton missed 
him, and after & search found him at midnight 
closeted with the nabob’s treasurer, endeavouring 
to obtain from him some more money. As the 
treasurer was not to be moved, Omichund continued 
his journey. During the night Mr. Scrafton fell 
asleep in his palanquin, and waking at daybreak 
he again missed his suspicious and slippery com- 
panion. Not knur ing this time where to look for 
hinv tic Englishman halted on the high road till 
c,hree o’clock in the afternoon, when Omichund re- 
appeared with a troubled countenance. He said 
he had been to pay a visit at the camp of Pl&ssey 
to his frie nd Roydullub, one of the conspirators, 
who had told him that no stipulations had been made 
in his (Omichund’s) favour in the treaty with Meer 
Jaffier ! Every man engaged in these life and death 
transactions needed nerves of iron. Scrafton had 
both nerve and wit : he stood unmoved the searching 
glances oi the Hindu, and he ingeniously convinced 
him that Roydullub could not yet have seen the 
final treuty arranged between the select committee 
and Meer Jaffier, — in which treaty his name stood 
for the promised rupees. Thus convinced, and 
full of hope or confidence, the Hindu went the rest 
of the journey without giving any further trouble 
to his travelling companion. On the 8th of May 
Omichund arrived at Calcutta, where he was re- 
ceived by Colonel Clive and the other members of 
the committee with much apparent cordiality. 
But, in a nature like his, and engaged in such 
transactions, jealousy and suspicion could not be 
put to rest for any length of time. He sought out 
the Persian secretary of the oouuciLgml bribed him 
to inform him if any deceit to his detriment should 
appear in the treaty, when ratified by Meer Jaffier 
in the Persian language. Jn this quarter, how ever, 
his money and his trouble were thrown away, as 
neither the Persian scribe, nor any other doubtful 
dependent, was admitted into the secret. After 
the departure of Omichund from Moorshedabad 
disputes arose between Mr. Watts and Meer Jaffier 
as to the maimer in which the nabob’s treasure was 
to be divided; and when these difficulties were 
amicably admitted, Suraj-u-Dowlah quai relied again 
with Meer Jaffier, deprived him of the chief com- 
mand of the army, and appointed to it Coja Haddee. 
Mccr Jaffier shut himself up in his strong palace 
at Moorshedabad, and called upon his officers and 
retainers to defend him in case he should be at- 
tacked by the nabob. He had signed the laBt treaty, 
but Mr. Watts required the confirmation of his 
o&th, and requested on audience of him. Jaffier 
declined the visit, saying that it would excite sus- 
picion, and that he was closely watched, ujm 
this Watts threw himself into a covered palanquin, 
such as was used to carry native ladies or rank, and 
passed unchallenged into the palace and into the 
harem, where he was met by the khan and bis son 
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Meeran. In that sanctuary they were safe from 
intrusion, and they conferred at their leisure. Mcer 
Jaffier said that through the recent alteration in the 
command all the troops he could confidently rely 
upon were 3000 horse ; but that the nabob w as so 
odious, and the disaffection so general, that many 
chiefs might be expected to desert him on the day 
of battle. At all events he desired that the English 
would immediately take the field and march upon 
Plassey and the capital, promising that, if the nabob 
remained m Moorshedabad and attempted to defend 
that city, he would himself rise within the walls 
and attack him in his palace ; and that, in case of 
the nabob’s risking a battle in the open plain at 
Plassey or elsewhere, he would at the onset beat a 
great drum and hoist a white flag as signals, join 
the English, and charge the nabob’s army with all 
his horse. He thin swore to observe every UTticle 
of the true treaty, placing the Koran on lus own 
head, and his hand on the head of lus son, whilst 
Mr. Watts held the papers before him. This over, 
Watts retired as he had come in the covered pa- 
lanquin : and having dispatched Omar-beg, one of 
Meer Jafficr’s officers, to Calcutta with a message 
to Clive, he — a man of remarkable nerve, lde all 
the reBt — determined to remain at Moorshedabad 
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until the very last moment, in order to watch event* 
and to avoid exciting the suspicions of the nabob, 
w ho would have understood by his flight the hostile 
intentions of the English. Clive, though well 
knowing that Mccr Jafficr was a timid and irreso- 
lute man that might fail him at the moment of 
crisis, resolved to lose no more time, but to begin at 
once a short campaign, which must cither lay a 
throne and the Tichcst provinces of India at his 
feet, or ruin him and the company beyond all hope 
of recoveiy. Having made his preparations, and 
collected his troops at Chaudernagorc, he set out 
from that place on the 13th of June, leaving 100 
sailors to gurnson that fort, and taking every sol- 
dier from it. The Europeans, with the ticld-pieces, 
stores, and ammunition, proceeded in 200 boats, 
which were towed against the stream by the Indian 
rowers; the sepoys marched in sight of the boats 
along the high road made by the Mogul govern- 
ment, and continuing from Hooghly to Patna. 
Clive now dispatched a letter to Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
complaining “ that he (the nabob) bad used every 
subterfuge to evade the accomplishment of the 
treaty of February ; that he had m four months 
restored only a fifth part of the effects he had plun- 
dered from the English ; that he had scarcely made 
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peace before he invited M. Bussy to come from 
the Deccan, and assist him in extirptfing them 
once more out of his dominions ; thajpfe party of 
French troops with M. Law wire at this very time 
maintained at his expense within a hundred miles 
of his capital ; that he had, on groundless suspicions, 
insulted the English honour — at one time sending 
troops to examine their factory at Cossimbuzar, at 
another driving their vakeel [agent] with disgrace out 


of lus picscnce ; that he had promised a sum of gold 
rupees, then denied that promise, and then sent 
Onuchund from the city under pretence that it was 
lie who deceived the English commanders in their 
business. On the other hand, the English had 
borne all these injuries patiently, and had even taken 
the field to assist him when alarmed by the approach 
of the Patans ; but at length, seeing no other re- 
medy, their army was now marching to Moorshcda- 
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bad, when they intended to refer their complaints to 
the decision of the principal officers of his govern- 
ment; namely, Meer Jaffier, Roydullub, the Seits, 
Meer Murdeen, and Moonloll ; to which arbitra- 
tion it was hoped that he would acquiesce, and 
spare the effusion of blood.” At this moment 
Omichund, who had not been enabled to discover 
anything of the trick intended against him, was 
following the English army, and rendering services 
to Clive in communicating with Monichund, Nun- 
comar, and other chiefs. At Moorshedahad Meer 
Jaffier continued shut up in his strong palace, which 
was furnished with artillery, and made more like a 
place of arms than a dwelling-house. Mr. Watts 
was still in the same city, but feeling that the moment 
for his hasty departure was arriving. On the 1 1th, 
Meer Jaffier sent him a message, advising him to 
escape immediately. The English soldiers and 
goods at Cossimbuzar had been sent off some days 
before, and Watts had everything ready for his 
own flight. Still, however, he lingered about the 
court of the nabob, being reluctant to quit his dan- 
gerous post until he received an express order from 
Olive. On the 13th, however, lie was assured by 
a fresh messenger from Meer Jaffier that there 
was no longer any safety for liira in Moorshedahad, 
as the nabob was going to attack his palace with 
cannon on the next morning. Upon this warning 
Watts stole out of the city, and travelled in his 
palanquin to Cossimbuzar, where there remained 
Mr. Collet, Mr. Sykes, and a surgeon, who were 
to make their escape with him. Watts ordered a 
banquet for the evening, and adopted other urtifices, 
to make the people believe he intended staying in 
the factory ; but, having collected the English gen- 
tlemen, he put himself under the guidance of a 
faithful Usbeg Tartar, struck across a wild and un- 
frequented part of the country, and after some 
strange adventures reached the head-quarters of 
Clive at Culnah at three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the next duy, having met on the road a mes- 
senger bearing Clive’s orders to join him. 

Intelligence of the flight of Mr. Watts was con- 
veyed to the nabob the morning after his departure, 
just as he waspreparing to cannonade Meer Jaffier’s 

f mlace. He now discovered strong reasons for be- 
leving what he had before tried to doubt, that there 
was a league between Jaffier and the English. 
Filled with dismay, he gave up all thoughts of can- 
nonading his general, and endeavoured to detach 
him from his engagements with the English, and 
to win him back to his own service. Meer Jaffier 
received his overtures, but refused to quit his for- 
tified residence to wait upon the nabob. Sinking 
his pride in his terror, Suraj-u-Dowlah hereupon 
condescended to wait upon the general in his own 
house, and an interview, with proper precautions on 
both sides, took place in Jaffier’s palace. The na- 
bob was profuse of promises, and at the end of the 
interview everything seemed changed again, for 
Meer Jaffier swore upon the Koran to be true to 
his master; and the nabob swore to permit him, 
when the present troubles were over, to retire with 
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his family and treasures to another province. This 
was on the 15th, and Suraj-u-Dowlah, wlio, from 
his own practice and experience* might have been 
expected to make a more correct estimate of the 
value of such vows and promises, was so elated that 
he sent off a letter of defiance to Clive, whose ma- 
nifesto he had not yet received. He reproached 
the English commander with the want of justice 
and good faith ; he alluded to the flight of Mr. 
Watts as a proof of his treachery and evil inten- 
tions; he affirmed that his suspicion of the bad 
faith of the English had induced him to keep his 
army on foot at Plassey ; and he called God and 
his Prophet to bear witness that Clive, and not he, 
had broken the treaty of February. At the sgme 
time he reinforced his army, sent Meer Jaffier to 
Plassey, as if confident in his truth, and wrote to M. 
Law to march back to Moorshedahad with all 
speed. Inthe mean while Clive kept steadily ad- 
vancing : on the 16th he halted at Patlce, and sent 
Major Coote to take Cutwah, a mud fort about 
twelve miles higher up, and commanding the passage 
of the river Cossimbuzar, the governor of which 
Imd promised to surrender after some show of re- 
sistance. Coote on approaching the fort waved a 
white flag ; but the governor had apparently 
changed his mind, for his answer to the signal was 
given by cannon-balls, and a warm fire was kept 
up from behind the mud walls for some time. As 
soon, however, as Coote put his Englishmen and 
his Bepoys in order for an assault, the garrison set 
fire to the straw and matting which covered the 
walls to protect them from sun and rain, and 
fled out of the fort, wherein Coote found rice enough 
to supply an army of 10,000 men for a whole year. 
In the evening Clive came up with his main body 
and encamped in the plain ; but the next day the 
rainy season set in with terrible violence, and he waa 
obliged to seek shelter for his army in the houses and 
mud huts of the town of Cutwah, which stood near 
to the fort. Nearly every day since he had begun 
his march Clive had sent secret messengers to Meer 
Jaffier ; but no answer from that chief reached him 
until the 17th, and the letter then received was far 
from being satisfactory. Jaffier confessed to him 
that he had been reconciled to the nabob, and had 
taken an oath to be true to him ; adding, however, 
that all this signified nothing, and that he still ex- 
pected the English to keep their engagements. It 
was not easy to trust a man who could swear with 
so much readiness on every side, and Clive deter- 
mined not to cross the river of Cossimbuzar— 
the holiest branch of the Ganges — until he 
should obtain some further securities or assur- 
ances that Jaffier really intended to act with him. 
On the 20th — the anniversary of the Black-hole 
— the messenger who had been dispatched by 
Mr. Watts to Meer Jaffier returned to Cutwah, 
where he reported to Clive that he had gastoed 
access to that chief, but that while conversing with 
him and his son Meeran, some officers came into 
the apartment who seemed to be steadily.devoted 
to the nabob, and that thereupon Meeran, changing 
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M s tone»had told him he would cut off his head as 
si spy, and the heads of all the English that dared 
t ft dross the river into the island. But on the even- 
ing after the arrival of this messenger at the English 
Quarters another secret emissary appeared there, 
Uffth two letters from Meer Jaffier, one addressed to 
CHiVe and the other to Omarbcg, who was in the 
English camp. In these letters Jaffier re-affirmed 
his resolutions, and stated that his position at Plas- 
•ey would be either on the right or left wing of the 
JiUbob’s army; that he was now in the camp and 
Jhould be able to communicate more freely and 
frequently with the English. He also gave some 
account of the state of the army, but seemed to 
avoid entering into any particulars as to the course 
which Clive ought to pursue upon reaching Plas- 
sey. The mind of the English commander was 
still disquieted by suspicions and misgivings. With 
the assistance of Jafficr’s 3000 horse he made Bure 
of victory, but without this accession of strength he 
despaired of it, as he was wholly destitute of 
cavalry. The greatness of the stake for which he 
was playing with so small an army, the heavy 
responsibility that lay upon him, rendered him 
irresolute and nervous, and he had recourse, for 
the first and last time in his life, to a council 
of war. Having, on the morning of the 21st, as- 
sembled his officers to the number of fifteen,* he 
proposed the following questions : — u Whether the 
army Bliould immediately cross into the island of 
CoBsimbuzar, and at all risks attack the nabob ? 
or whether^ availing themselves of the great quan- 
tity of rice which they had taken at Cutwah, they 
should maintain themselves there during the rainy 
season, and in the mean time invite the Mahrattas 
to enter the province and join them ?”t Contrary 
to the established practice, Clive gave his opinion 
first — and it was that they should remain where 
they were. Majors Kilpatrick and Grant with six 
other officers agreed with Clive ; but Captain Coote 
differed with him, and his opposite opinion was sup- 
ported by six other officers.^ Coote’ s notion was— 
“ that the common Boldiers were at present confi- 
dent of success ; that a stop 90 near the enemy 
would naturally quell this ardour : that the arrival 
of the French troops with M. Law* would add 
strength to the nabob’s force, and vigour to his 
councils : that they would surround the English 
army and cut off its communication with Calcutta, 
whein distresses not yet foreseen might rum it as 
effectually as a loss of a battle. He therefore ad- 
vised that they should either advance and decide 
the contest immediately, or immediately return to 
Calcutta.** But Clive’s majority of nine had 
scarcely carried the question against Coote’s seven, 
when Clive himself telt dissatisfied at th^lecision, 
and his mmd began to resume its vigUnmd firm- 
ness. To collect his thoughts he retired alone to a 
grove of mango-trees a little beyond the town of 

* Orme tpenta, but Sir Jdhn Malcolm gives the namn of all 
the officers from a lfet found in Olivo’s papers, and there, the total 
number, bydudiig Clivtj is uixteeu, 
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Cutwah; he remained there for an hour in deep 
meditation ; but then he returned to lus quarters 
with the word “ Forward” on his line; and, without 
consulting or caring for the council of war, he gave 
his orders that the army should cross the river on 
the following morning. At the hour appointed 
—at sunrise— the troops were put in motion: 
they had all crossed the river by four in the 
afternoon, ^nd after a rapid march they en- 
camped, long after sunset, in a mango grove near 
PJassey, and within a mile of the enemy. Clive, 
kept awake by his anxious thoughts, heard during 
the whole night the drums, trumpets, end cymbals 
of the nabob's host, who had been warned of the 
approach of the English, and were making their 
barbaric music to dispel drowsiness. After crossing 
the river in the morning, Clive received another 
letter from Meer Jaffier, conveying incorrect intel- 
ligence about the position which the nabob himself 
intended to occupy. It appears, however, that this 
incorrectness was not intentional, and that Suraj-u- 
Dowlah, who never had a consistent plan, altered his 
intentions. In replying to Meer Jaffier, Clive said, 
that, unless he co-operated with his cavalry, he would 
make peace with the nabob. Suraj-u-Dowlah, who 
was really in the camp at Plassey, was as sleepless 
as Clive : his army was immense, but he had no 
courage and no confidence in Ihb chiefs, and it is 
even said that while sitting in his tent he expected 
to be assassinated. At last the day broke which 
was to decide the fate of India. The extensive 
ground occupied by the nabob’s army had defences 
both naturul and artificial ; a deep winding river 
flowed round three of its sides, and the other side 
was in part traversed by a ditch : there were two 
tanks surrounded by high earthen embankments, 
and there were groves, thickets, and eminences in 
various directions. But, relying on their superio- 
rity in numbers, the uadiMftjMpB, instead of waiting 
to be attacked, marched oBt to attack the English. 
Soon after sunrise they poured through all their open- 
ings and advanced to the mango grove where Clive 
lay. They were 40,000 foot and 16,000 horse; they 
had fifty heavy cannon, each drawn by a long train of 
white oxen, and pushed on from behind by an ele- 
phant ; and, besides this ordnance, there were some 
field-pieces under the direction of about forty 
Frenchmen. The cavalry was far superior in qua- 
lity to any that the English had yet seen in the Car- 
natic or in Bengal ; it was not composed of the un- 
warlike weakly materials found m the valley of the 
Ganges and the plains of Hindustan, but both men 
and horses were from the hardier clime of Northern 
India. To oppose this vast host Clive had but 
3000 foot, and of this number only 1000 were Bri- 
tish soldiers ; but bis sepoys were admirably trained 
and disciplined, were all commanded by British 
officers, and were enthusiastically attached to their 
general. All the artillery he had consisted of 
eight field-pieces, but these were well placed in the 
wood, and ably served by artillerymen and by sailors 
from Watson’s fleet. Clive expected every mo- 
ment to receive an encouraging message from Meer 
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Jaffier, but none came. The Indiana began tbe 
fight with their great guns. Clive ordered his 
people to sit down on the ground, and the loud 
cannonade of the enemy did them little mischief, 
the balls mostly striking the mango trees over their 
heads. But when the Indians came a little nearer 
to the grove, the rapid fire of the English field- 
pieces did great execution on their crowded and 
confused masses. At eleven o’clock Clive resolved 
to keep up his cannonade, which seeded quite suf- 
ficient to deter the enemy from a near approach, 
all the rest of the day, and then, when night arrived, 
to penetrate into the nabob’s camp, these night at- 
tacks having so often been proved the best method 
of ruining native armies. About noon there fell 
a heavy shower of rain, which damaged tlid ammu- 
nition of the incautious Indians and thereby obliged 
them to slacken their fire; but. Clive’s powder 
being well protected from the elements, his eight 
field-pieces in the grove kept up their fire with the 
greatest regularity. About the hour of noon one of 
his cannon-balls mortally wounded MeerMurdeen, 
one of the highest and best oiiicers of the enemy ; 
and the event greatly terrified the nabob, who was 
remaining in his tent at a safe distance, and who 
had hitherto been flattered bj those who took a 
nearer view of the battle with the assurance that 
his victory was certain. But now Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah could see nothing before him but defeat and 
treachery; and, sending for Meer Jaffier, he took 
his turban from his head and threw it on the 
ground, exclaiming, “ Jaffier, that turban you 
must defend/* Meer Jaffier bowed reverentially 
to the nabob, and to the symbol of him, the 
turban on the ground, and, crossing his hands 
on his heart, he protested he would do all that could 
be done for his prince. It is tsaid that immedi- 
ately after this interview Jaffier disputchcd a mes- 
senger to Clive informing him of the mortal wound 
of the great officer, and of the nabob’s fears, and 
advising him to make an attack on the camp three 
hours after midnight : but it is added that his 
messenger was too much afraid of the cannon-balls 
to venture to the English position. It appears 
doubtful whether such messenger was ever sent by 
the faltering, calculating conspirator, who was evi- 
dently determined not to commit himself on the 
field, or to risk anything until he should see a cer- 
tainty of Clive’s success. But the increasing panic 
of the unmanly nabob toon made that buccssb most 
certain. Roydullub, who was as deep in the con- 
spiracy as Meer Jaffier, repaired to the craven, to 
magnify the danger and to advise him to retreat 
immediately to his capital. Suraj-u-Dowlah at 
once gave orders for commencing the retreat, and 
at about two o’clock in the afternoon the firing of 
his great guns ceased altogether, and the long teams 
of white oxen were put to the cumbrous carriages 
to drag them off. In a short time all that host, 
horse and foot, was seen retreating through the 
camp, and nothing remained stationary on that side 
except the small body of French adventurers who 
had ensconced themselves and their field-pieces 


behirfd the embankment of one of the tanks. To 
dislodge these Frenchmen, Major Kilpatrick de- 
tached himself, without orders, from the grove, 
with two companies and two field-pieces. When 
he Was made aware of this unauthorized movement, 
Clive ran to Kilpatrick, reprimanded him, and 
Bent him back to the grove to bring up the entire 
force. As soon as the English began to approach 
in numbers, the French, seeing that they were left 
without any support, hastily abandoned the tank 
and retreated to the rear of some intrenchments in 
the interior of the camp. While Clive was ad- 
vancing, a great body of the nabob’s cavalry ap- 
peared on his flank : these were the troops of Meer 
Jaffier, but they were not recognised as such by 
the English, for the promised white flag was not 
held out, nor was any other signal given or mes- 
sage sent. Clive, conceiving that they were ma- 
noeuvring to fall upon his baggage and his rear-— 
which doubtless they would have done if he had 
been checked and beaten — detached three platoons 
of the line and a field-piece to stop their march. 
Major Grant presently fired into the mass, and 
Jaffier, still making no sign, halted and fell back. 
Clive, in the mean time, had taken possession of the 
tank which the French had abandoned, had occu- 
pied an eminence 200 yards to the left of the tank, 
and was now maintaining from both these posts a 
warm cannonade. But the French kept their 
ground, some of the nabob’s troops rallied, and 
some of his heavy guns were again loaded and 
pointed upon the English. Some bodies of cavalry 
too advanced several times as if to charge, but they 
were every time stopped and driven back by Clive’s 
field-pieces. At last that great body of horse which 
had recently been on his fiank began to move off 
the field without joining the rest of the nabob’s 
army ; and this convinced Clive that they were the 
troops of Meer Jaffier, and that that conspirator was 
now in reality doing something, in his timid way, to 
settle the affair. In a few minutes Clive advanced 
still farther and fell upon the Frenchmen, who, 
finding themselves again abandoned by the natives, 
fled from their position, and this time left their 
field- pieces behind them. There was no more fight- 
ing ; the nabob’s tens of thousands were flying to- 
wards Moorsbedabad ; the whole camp, with tents, 
baggage, artillery, and oxen, was left in tbe undis- 
puted possession of the English, whose booty upon 
that spot alone was of immense value. Suraj-u- 
Dowlah, mounted on a swift dromedary, was the 
foremost in the flight : he was accompanied by some 
2000 horsemen, and seems never to have stopped 
or looked behind him till he reached his capital. 
Clive stated his loss at twenty-two killed and fifty 
wounded, and these chiefly blacks, and the loss of 
the enemy at about 500 killed and wounded.* AU 
of his little army, British or sepoys, had behaved 
with the greatest steadiness and bravery, but praise 
was more particularly given to the 39th regiment, 
which still bears on its banners the name of 
“ Plassey, ” and the motto, Primus in Indis * 
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The? English pursued the fugitives for about six 
miles and then halted for the night at Daudpore, 
where dive received a congratulatory letter l’rom 
Meet Jaffier, who came and encamped in his 
neighbourhood that night. At midnight the fallen 
nabob arrived at liis palace in Moorshedabad, and 
assembled all the officers that had escaped with 
him* to deliberate what next was to be done, or 
what means were most proper to save him from the 
wrath of his enemies. Some were of opinion that 
he ought to deliver himself up to the English and 
trust to the magnanimity of 41 The Daring in War ;** 
and some proposed that he should dispense his 
treasures with a liberal hand to his officers and 
troops, collect all of the army that he could, place 
himself at the head of it, and try once more the 
fortune of war. He agreed, or at least seemed to 
agree, with these bolder advisers, whose advice in 
all probability sprung solely out of their desire of 
getting a part of his treasure ; but, dismissing the 
council and retiring to the apartments of his women, 
his fears overcame him, and he made up his mind 
to fly from his capital. The circumstances of his 
flight were essentially oriental, resembling scores 
of other stories told of dethroned eastern prirces, 
Indians, Persians, Saracens, or Turks. He took 
with him, gTasped in his own hand, or hid under 
his own vest, a Tich casket of jewels; and his 
chosen companions were his favourite concubine 
and his confidential eunuch : with no other atten- 
dants th'-in these, and disguised in a mean dress, 
he descended in the darkness of night from a win- 
dow of the palace, threw himself into a boat, and 
ascended the river towards Patna. 

On the morning of the 24th of June, the day 
afteT the battle, Meer Jaffier waited upon Clive at 
Daudpore to claim the rnusnud. Conscious how 
strange his conduct at Plassey must have appeared 
to the English, he was not without his fears and 
trepidations, and, when Clive’s troops drew out to 
receive him with military honours, he fancied they 
intended to kill him or make him their prisoner. 
He started back in a cold agony, but Clive, hastily 
advancing to receive him, and embracing him, 
bailed him as Nabob of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 
His fears were then sufficiently removed to allow 
of an hour’s consultation with the English nabob- 
maker, who accepted the excuses he offered, and 
advised him to push forward to Moorshedabad 
with all his horse, in ordeT to secure the palace 
and the treasury of Suraj -u-Dowlah. Jaffier and 
his cavalry reached the capital that evening, and 
the English made another advance of six miles. 
The treasury was secured ; and some elephants, 
loaded with gold, dresses, furniture, and women, 
which Suraj-u-Dowlah had sent awa^reviouslv 
to his Own flight, were overtaken and Wught back 
to tht palace. Hopes were also entertained of 
capturing the flying nabob himself, as troops of 
horse were sent in pursuit in various directions. 
On the 25th Clive arrived at Mandipore, and sent 

CHve. Clive', own weouniqf tho battle, in a letter to the secret com- 
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Messrs. Watts and Walsh, with an escort of sepoys, 
to pay a congratulatory visit to Meer Jaffier, and to 
look after the English Bhare of the treasure. W atts, 
who was at home m Moorshedabad, where he knew 
all classes and conditions of men, was secretly as- 
sured that the Mohammedan and Hindu conspi- 
rators were resolved to withhold the treasure from 
their English allies; and that Roydullub, Meeran 
the son of Jaffier, and Cuddum Hussein Khan, an 
officer of distinction, were in a new plot to assassi- 
nate Clive. Whether true or false, Mr. Waits 
thought iil to believe this information, and Clive 
thought it prudent to postpone his entry into 
Moorshedabad until the 29th; and when he en- 
tered he was surrounded by 200 English and 
300 faithful sepoys. Moreover he took up Ins 
quarters in a strong palace, spacious enough to 
accommodate his 500 men. In a short time young 
Meeran waited upon lum with all the flattery 
and adulation of the east ; and Clive — we pre- 
sume with a good escort — accompanied Mecian 
to pay a visit to his father. Meer Jaffier was found 
installed in the royal palace, in the splendid hall 
where Suraj-u-Dowlah had been wont to give au- 
dience. The rnusnud, or throne, was at the top of 
that hall, and Clive, perceiving that Jaffier kept at 
a distance fiom the Tegal scat, took him by the 
hand, led him up the hall, and seated him upon 
the rnusnud. That ancient maker and unmakcr of 
kings, the gaunt Earl of Warwick, never displaced 
more might, dignity, and decision. When Juliicr 
was thus put in his pride of place, Clive completed 
the euslern ceremony by presenting to him, on a 
golden platter, a heap of gold rupees, and then 
all present prostrated themselves before Juffier as 
their lawful sovereign. The next morning the new 
nabob paid a visit to the English commander and 
entered upon the delicate subject of the division of 
the spoils. He protested ‘^p^there was not money 
» enough left in Suruj-u-Dowlah's treasury to pay 
what the English demanded, and what had been 
stipulated for in the treaty between them ; but he 
assmed Clive at the same time that he was most 
anxious to satisfy him, and that he would pay the 
full amount if time were allowed him. In order 
to come to some definitive arrangement, and to 
obtain security from the only men capable of giving 
it, Clive proposed that they should repair together 
to the residence of the seits, or great Hindu bank- 
ers, who had nearly all been concerned in the con- 
spiracy against SuTaj-u-Dowluh. Meer Jaffier 
consented, and they went immediately to the seits, 
Clive being followed by Omichund, who fancied 
that he was higher than ever in the Englishman** 
favour, and that the moment was now at hand 
when he should receive some of his lacs of ru- 
pees. But, on arriving at the seits, Omichund 
was not invited to a seat on the carpet with the 
other Hindu capitalists, and, somewhat discon- 
certed and dismayed by this slight, he sat himself 
down among his servants near the outer part of the 
hall. The white or real treaty, containing all the sti- 
pulations and the sums and proportions agreed 
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upon, was now produced ; and Clive, turning to 
Mr. Scrafiun, who was in attendance with Mr. 
Watts, said, 41 It is now time td undeceive Omi- 
chund.” Scrafton, who spoke the language of the 
country well, went up to the Hindu, who rose at 
his approach, and said—* 44 Omichund, the red 
paper is a-trick ; you are to have nothing !” The 
old man staggered as if struck by a thunderbolt, 
and, fainting, would have fallen to the earth if his 
attendants had not caught him in their arms. He 
was conveyed to his palanquin and earned to his 
house in the city, where he lay for several hours 
insensible and speechless. His intellect, once so 
keen, never made more than a paitial return : 
Clive recommended, what was a common cure for 
grief and sickness among the Hindus, a pilgrimage 
to some famed pagoda or temple; the old man went 
to one of the most celebrated of all these shrines, 
but he returned uncured ; he fell into a state of 
idiocy, and died about a year and a lmlf after re- 
ceiving the mortal shock. His deathlike swoon and 
departure from the hall of the seits occasioned no 
emotion there ; and the contracting parties to the 
white treaty calmly settled their money affairs. 
The treaty, as written in Persian and English, was 
read, and, after much conversation, it wua settled, 
that one half of the sum promised the English 
should be paid immediately in coin, plate, and 
jewels taken out of the treasury ; und that the 
other half should 1ms discharged in three years by 
equal annual instalments ; that Roydullub should 
receive the five per cent, which had been promised 
to Omichund, &c. On the 2nd of July, two days 
after this conference, Mecr Jaflier received the glad 
tidings that Suraj-u-Dowlah had been taken at Ru- 
jahinahal, through the information of a poor fukecr 
or dervish who had recognised him in his disguise, 
having had good reason to remember the person 
of the tyrant, inasmuch as he had been deprived 
of his ears about thirteen months before by order 
of this nubob. This earless wight led a brother of 
Mecr Jaffier, who was residing at llnjahinahul, to 
the fugitive’s hiding-place, and Suraj-u-Dowlah 
was seized und hastily conveyed by a strong guard, 
back to MoorBhedabad. At the hour of midnight 
lie was brought like a felon into the presence of 
Meer Jaffier, in the palace which had so recently 
been his own. He behaved in the most abject 
manner, crawling in the dust of the new nabob’s 
feet, weeping and praying for mercy. It is said* 
that Meer Jaffier, moved both by contempt and 
pity, intended to spare his life, but that Meeran, 
his son, as vile and ferocious a scoundrel ub the 
fallen nabob, insisted that he ought to be put to 
death to render the musnud and his succession to 
it the more secure. The victim was carried off by 
the soldiers to a distant chamber, the vilest in the 
palace, and there secured with a guard at the door. 
Before the day dawned Meeran sent a trusty ser- 
vant and assassin to the chamber with an order to 
the guard to make an end of the prisoner. As the 
door flew open Suraj-u-Dowlah saw the intention, 
and fell into an agony of fear and horror. When 
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he could speak he implored for a short respite to 
make his ablutions like a true Mussulman, and 
Bay his prayers, in order that his soul might not 
perish with his body. There chanced to be a pot 
of water close at hand, and the guards took it and 
emptied it on his head, and while the water was 
trickling to the earth Meeran’s servant plunged a 
dagger into his body. The soldiers finished the 
butchery with their swords^ and in the course of 
the following day the mangled remains of Suraj-u- 
Dowlah were exposed on an elephant in the streets 
of Moorshedabad, and then deposited in the tomb 
of his predecessor, Aliverdy Khan. His stormy 
career had been very short, for he was only twenty 
years old when it ended. Meeran, his murderer, 
was still younger, being only in his seventeenth or 
eighteenth year. 

M. Law, on receiving Suraj-u-Dowlah ’s last 
summons, had commenced his march back to 
Moorshedabad, hut, upon receiving intelligence of 
the battle of Plassey, he stopped short when within 
twenty miles of the place w here the fugitive nabob 
was taken. If the Frenchman had continued his 
inarch for a single day he might have met and 
saved the nabob. Law soon got the new r s of the 
capture and death of the wretched man, upon 
w hich he retreated w ith all speed into Bahar, in- 
tending to offer hiB services to Ramnarrain, the 
vice-nabob of the province, and a Hindu who was 
supposed to have been greatly attached to Suraj- 
u-Dowlah. This movement excited alarm in the 
new government at Moorshedabad, and Clive 
readily agreed to send troops in pursuit of the 
dangerous Frenchman, Mecr Jaffier being afraid 
to trust his own army. Coote was appointed to the 
command of this filing column, which consisted 
of 230 Europeans, 300 sepoys, 50 Lascars, and 2 
field-pieces. The baggage, stores, carriages, 
ammunition, and provisions were to be conveyed 
up the river in boats ; but there was so much diffi- 
culty and delay, that the column could not begin 
its march till the 6th of July, when Law had got 
half way to Patna. Coote encountered many diffi- 
culties ; through want of a sufficient number of 
boatmen he was often obliged to wait for the 
boats; it was the 10th of July ere he reached 
Rajahmahal, and the boats did not arrive till the 
lltli. Mecr Jafficr’s brother, who commanded 
in that district, would afford the English no assist- 
ance. Coote was detained here three days, and it 
w as the 18th before he reached Boglipore, a place 
about 105mile8 from Moorshedabad. Continuing 
to advance, though with little hope of overtaking 
Law, who was reported to be beyond Patna, Coote 
on the 21st reached Monghir, expecting to be 
received as a friend; but, seeing the garrison 
standing by their guns with lighted matches, he 
made u circuit ana avoided the place. On the 
23rd he arrived at Burhai, and, lunding his Md- 
pieces and ammunition, he marched the some 
evening six miles farther. r On the following day 
the English soldiers, worn out by heat and fatigue, 
were almost in a state of open mutiny. Cootft 
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Ordered them all into the boats, and with the 
sepoys alone pushed on to the town of Bahar. On 
the 25th, while the English were still following in 
the slow boats, which were towed against the 
Stream by natives pressed into that service, Coote 
and the sepoys entered Futwah, which was only 
seven miles from Patna. Here he received letters 
and a deputation from Ramnarrain, who endea- 
voured to excuse himself for having permitted M. 
Law to escape through his territories. He de- 
clared that he had acknowledged and proclaimed 
Meer Jaffier as rightful nabob of Bengal, Orissa, 
and Bahar ; and, as a matter of course, he pro- 
fessed the greatest friendship for the English. 
Yet the deputation charged with these compli- 
ments and congratulations were ordered to ascer- 
tain Coote’s strength and situation, with the view 
Of surprising and destroying him. On the very 
next day the sepoys by land and the English in 
the boats arrived at Patna and quartered them- 
selves in the company’s factory, a spacious build- 
ing just putaide the western wall of the city. Coote 
would have immediately waited upon Ramnarrain, 
but he received a message from that chief begging 
him to take Test and defer his visit till the morrow’. 
In the evening two or thiee of the English who were 
leading their cattle to the water-side were, without 
any provocation, assaulted by some peons belong- 
ing to the garrison. Coote complained of thcnc 
outrages, but Ramnarrain gave him no satisfaction, 
and requested him not to pay his visit on the mor- 
row, lest quarrels should arise between his people 
and the English. Moreover, one of Coote’s 
officers, who was supposed not to understand the 
language, overheard two native chiefs discussing a 
project for massacring the English detachment. 
The* next duy Coote found an opportunity of con- 
ferring with some of the relations of Mecr Jaffier, 
who assured him that Ramnarrain was seeking to 
compass his destruction, and to establish himself 
as an independent power in Bahar ; that he ex- 
pected assistance from the neighbouring nabob of 
Oude; that he had sent M. Law into Oude, with 
recommendations to that court, to wait until the 
new confederacy should be ready. This informa- 
tion determined Coote to press forward to the 
frontier of Oude. Every obstacle was thrown in 
his way by Ramnarrain, who pretended all the time 
to be anxious to promote the expedition ; and a 
large body of troops who hovered on the line of' 
Coote’s inarch wore so dubious an aspect that it 
was difficult to know whether they were friends 
or foes. Coote, however, on the 1st of August, 
reached a small town situated at the confluence of 
the Sona and Ganges. Three days were spent 
in ferrying the troops, bullocks, and b^uge across 
the broad river ; and on the 5th tb^Vetachment 
was assembled at Chuprah, where Coote was in- 
formed that Law had reached Benares, more than 
140 miles off. Further pursuit was utterly hope- 
less, nor was it considered prudent to cross the 
frontier of the powerful ruler of Oude with so 
•mall a force, exhausted by fatigue and deprived 


I of many of their materials of war by the sinking of 
some of the boats. Coote, therefore, rested at 
Chuprah, where, on the 12th of August, he re- 
ceived a letter from Clive, ordering him to return, 
and, if possible, to deprive Ramnarrain of the go- 
vernment of Bahar on his way back. The rapid 
-stream of the Ganges, which had so impeded the 
boats on their way up, proportionately favoured 
their descent ; and, embarking his troops, Coote 
glided down to Patna in one short day. There 
he would have assaulted Ramnarrain in the citadel, 
but this bold measure was opposed by Mecr 
Jaffier’ s brother; and in a few days Meer Jaffier 
himself changed his mind, began to suspect his 
own relations of aiming at a separate sovereignty 
in Bahar, and instructed or implored Coote to 
treat Ramnarruin with kindness and consideration, 
and enter into arrangements with him. A confer- 
ence was, therefore, held in Patna, and Ramnarrain 
swore, in the Hindu fashion, to be true to Meer 
Jaffier. Other solemn vows were made by other 
parties, ever y one of them intendingto break their 
oaths as soon as they should find a fitting opportu- 
nity. On the 7th of September Coote, leaving all 
ouict at Patna, re-embarked his detachment on 
the Ganges, and in seven days reached Moorshe- 
dabad. 

In the mean time — on the 6th of July — Clive 
and the English committee had obtained payment, 
in coined silver, of 7,271,666 rupees, amounting in 
English money to 800,000/ , in addition to which 
Clive had taken or accepted from Meer Jaffier, as 
his own private Teward, about 200,000/. sterling, 
or, according to his own statement, about 160,000/.* 
The money filled 700 chests, embarked in 100 
boats, which proceeded under the care of soldiers to 
Nudea, whence they were escorted to Fort Wil- 
liam by all the boats of th^English squadron, with 
banners dying and mu4PK)unding — a scene of 
triumph and joy, and a remarkable contrast to the 
scene of the preceding year, when Suraj-u-Dowlah 
had ascended the same stream triumphant from 
the conquest and plunder of Calcutta. Between 
the 9th and 30th of August the company received 
in gold, jewels, and cash, 3,255,095 rupees. The 
other advantages which the new nabob had pro- 
mised the English were, a right to establish a 
mint of their own at Calcutta; the entire expul- 
sion of the French for ever, and the delivery to the 
company of their factories and effects; the entire 
property of all lands within the Mahratta ditch at 
Calcutta to be vested in the company ; also 600 
yards all round without the said ditch ; the ces- 
sion of all the land in the neighbourhood of 'Cal- 
cutta that lay between the river, the lake, and 
Calpec, the company paying the usual rent to the 
nabob ; and full freedom of trade throughout the 
three provinces, except that the old prohibition 
against their trading in salt, betel, and some other 
commodities was to remain in force* As the trade 

• One or the ftret usee Olive made of Me wealth wti t# beetdw u 
annuity of 800 /. on hie old commander Lnurenoe, who hid grown 
old in the service without growing rich* 
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in ult was very profitable, some ef the English At 
Calcutta endeavoured to obtain at least a part of 
it; and before Mcer Jaffier had been many weeks 
on the xnusnud he complained that the treaty had 
been infringed in this particular. 

The company’s mint at Calcutta began to coin 
rupees by the 19th of August. Three days before 
this, Admiral Watson, who had so materially con*' 
tributcd to the success of the war, died of a jungle 
fever. Clive remained with the committee at Moor* 
shedabad to press the nabob for more money, the 
great payment already made not amounting to the 
promised half, and the time fixed for the brat in- 
stalment of the second half being near at hand. 
Meer Jaffier and his son had imagined that the 
private gratifications given to the English com- 
mander would render him less active and Bevere 
as to the public account, but Clive let them know 
that they must pay punctually all that they had 
agreed to pay, and he also insisted, in the tone of 
a master, that they must observe the treaty in 
every other respect, and by no means deprive the 
ohiefo who had been parties to it of any of their 
placet, emoluments, or promised rewards. The 
new nabob was already plotting against the 
said chiefs and the Hindu bankers, being 
eager to destroy and plunder those who had 
helped to ruise him. Almost immediately after 
Coote’a return from Patna, Clive repaired to Cal- 
cutta, leaving Messrs. Watts, Scrafton, and Man- 
inghaiu to transact the company’s affairs at Moor- 
shedabad. Coote’s detachment was quartered at 
Cossiinbuzar ; and the rest of the troops who had 
fought at Plaaaey, and conquered a country more 
extensive and more populous than the whole of 
Great Britain, were sent down the river and quar- 
tered at Chandernagnre, a place then considered 
more healthy than Calcutta. Clive was received 
with wonderful acclamations, and he witnessed the 
effects of his achievements in the restoration of 
commerce, confidence, and prosperity. 

For some time, while Clive was changing nabobs 
and rooting out the French in Bengal, his coun- 
trymen on the Coromandel coast endeavoured to 
preserve a truce with the French at Pondicherry, 
The presidency of Madras, which had dispatched 
most of the troopB and Bhips to co-operate on the 
Hooghly, instructed Captain Calliaud, who re- 
mained with Mohammed Ali in Trichinopolv, not 
to engage in any warlike operations. But when 
they received intelligence of some of the successes 
obtained in Bengal, and perceived that the French 
in the Carnatic were receiving no reinforcement, 
they resolved to make an attempt upon Ma* 
dura, and to try all the means in their power to 
aabjeot the whole country to their ally, who was 
now greatly embarrassed by the rebellion of two 
of his younger brothers. Captain Calliaud was or* 
dered to march to Madura ; and he took the road 
accordingly, though much distressed by want of 
money. Reaching Madura, Calliaud made an un- 
successful attempt on the place, and before ho 
could repeat the assault he was recalled to Trichi- 


nopoly by information that the French were show* 
ing themselves in that neighbourhood: this was on 
the 21st of May (1757). He instantly made up 
his mind to leave tents, baggage, and artillery 
behind him, and to fly to the relief of Trichinopoly, 
which was garrisoned by 150 European infantry, 
15 artillerymen, 700 sepoys, 600 men furnished 
by a Hindu chief of T&njore, and about 400 
worthless fellows belonging to Mohammed Ali. 
According to Orme, thesfe auxiliaries were fit for 
nothing but night-watches, and not even fit for that 
without being watched themselves. There were no 
fewer than 500 French prisoners within the walls, 
who had found means to maintain a correspondence 
with their countrymen outside, aqd who were pre- 
pared to rise upon the garrison. The besieging 
army, which had commenced operations several 
days before Captain Calliaud received the letter at 
Madura, consisted of 1000 Europeans, infantry 
and artillery, 150 European cavalry, and 3000 
sepoys, supported by several field-pieces, all under 
the command of M- d’Auteuil. Pondicherry had 
been left with scarcely any garrison, and vast ex- 
ertions and sacrifices had been made in the hope 
that Trichinopoly might be taken while Calliaud 
was away at Madura. D’Auteuil threw shot and 
shell into the town during four successive days, and 
then summoned it in form. The Faigli&h officer 
in command replied that he would defend the 
place to the laBt extremity. It was expected that 
d’Auteuil would attempt a storm, but he remained 
quiet behind his batteries ; and a day or two after, 
Culliaud, with admirable rapidity and skill, reached 
the vicinity, completely deceived the French an to 
the path he intended to take, turned the long lines 
drawn out to intercept him without receiving a 
shot, got between the besiegers and the besieged, 
and finally entered Trichinopoly in triumph ; but 
so exhausted by the continual fatigues he bad un- 
dergone that he could no longer walk or stand 
without support. His arrival was announced to 
the French by a discharge of twenty-one cannon. 
D’Auteuil raised the siege the same dayand retreated 
to Seringham, whence he soon withdrew to Fonffi* 
cherry, mortified and humiliated in no common 
degree. After his retreat the war again languished 
in the Carnatic until the French, by an unexpected 
movement, took the important English factory of 
Vizagapatam. While the presidency of Madras 
were demanding money from Mohammed Ali by 
letters and messengers, Bajee Row’s Mahrattas 
burst into the country to exact at the sword’s point 
tribute or black mail from the same poor potentate. 
The nabob bought them off for the present with 
200,000 rupees ; but this made him so much the 
less able to pay his debts to the English, whose 
treasury was almost empty. But worse followed ; 
for Mensmmed Ali, besides the 200,000 rupees in 
hand* had promised the Mahrattas 250,000**nor® 
in future ; and he pretended that the English abouM 
furnish this sum out of the rents of the lands he 
had assigned to, them for their services in establish* 
ing bis authority* This demand was at fitst tot 
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by the presidency with anger, and a resolution to 
teaiit it Morari Row, and the chiefs of Borne of 
the Other Mahratta tribes, offered to assist the 
Rjagush ; but \heir. services would have cost as 
lpuch as the sum in dispute, and their return into 
the country would have been a fresh scourge, and 
a new cause of impoverishment. The English, 
lays Orme, “had no alternative but to pay or 
fight.” For fighting they had not men enough, 
find for paying they had not money enough ; but 
the credit of the company was known even in the 
&mps of the wild Mahratta?, and when the Eng- 
lish consented to pay they agreed to take part of the 
amount in coin and part in bills. 

In the month of September a squadron of 
twelVe ships appeared off Fort St. David. The 
English authorities in the fort sent off a gentle- 
man to congratulate the admiral on his safe 
arrival, and to deliver a letter containing some 
necessary and important information. When the 
messenger got near to the ships lie discovered that 
they were not English, but French — it was too 
late to retreat — he concealed the letter, went on 
board, and Was made prisoner. This French fleet 
was commanded by M. Bouvet, who enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the best naval officers of 
France ; and it had on board 20 pieces of batter- 
ing cannon, some mortars, and a great number of 
bombs and balls, the regiment of Lorraine, nearly 
1000 strong, 50 artillerymen, and 60 volunteers ; 
the troops being under the command of the Marquis 
de Soupire6. Four of the fleet were 60-gun ships, 
two carried 50 guns each, three others varied from 
36 to 22 guns each, and there were two Bloops of 
war of 16 guns each, and a bomb-ketch. The 
English from Fort St. David saw these ships repair 
to Pondicherry and there land the troops ; this was 
on the 9th of September; and a clay or two after the 
■whole fleet disappeared, leaving the English much 
perplexed as to its next destination and object. 
The fact was, the mishap of the messenger had had 
the most happy and unexpected consequences ; for, 
whilst the marquis was deciding how to attack 
Fort St. David by sea and land, Bouvet discovered 
the letteT which the messenger had concealed, and 
this epistle upset the whole scheme, for the council 
of Fort St. David mentioned in it that Admiral Wat- 
son, with his'flect from the Hooghly, was expected 
on the coaBt by the middle of September. And, 
as Bouvet apprehended that the junction of Watson 
with some English ships already on the coast 
would form a force superior to his own, he deter- 
mined to fly while there was yet time ; and in so 
great a hum was he, that he would not even wait 
to land the heavy artillery and heavy ammunition 
which lie had brought, for the landing must have 
occupied some time, and then the taking in oGullast 
would have occupied more. Crowding all flPcan- 
vass he bore away for the Mauritius or Bourbon— 
flying from Watson, who had been nearly a month 
in his winding-sheet, and whose fleet, under the 
command of Rear-admiral Pococke, was Btill in the 
Hooghly. On the very day on which Bouvet took 


his departure, Captain Calliaud took Madura by 
making a fresh expedition from Trichinopoly, and 
by carrying a military chest, well filled, with him. 
One hundred and seventy thousand rupees was the 
price paid to the native chiefs and garrison for the 
surrender of this important place, the possession of 
which was of the highest importance to the English 
interests in Coromandel. Calliaud moreover suc- 
ceeded in detaching many of the petty chiefs from 
the French, and in inducing turbulent tribes in the 
woods and hills to recognise the authority of Mo* 
hammed Ali. On the other side, however, the 
French, reinforced as they had been, were not in- 
active, or without triumphs and successes. Their 
dread of the arrival of Watson’s fleet deterred 
them from attacking Fort St. David ; and, as the 
Marquis de Soupires’s orders forbade his engaging 
in any distant expedition, they could not try their 
fortunes again at Trichinopoly : they therefore con- 
fined their operations to the country between Pon- 
dicherry and the Paliar, where they took Chitteput, 
and two or three other inferior forts garrisoned by 
natives. Little else occurred during the remainder 
of the year, except a quarrel between the mother 
and brother of Mohammed Ali and the commandant 
of the English garrison at Arcot, who suspected 
that those near relations of the nabob were con- 
spiring against him and the English. The com- 
mandant, after exercising some very arbitrary au- 
thority and giving mortal offence to the nabob’s 
brother, was recalled by the presidency, and suc- 
ceeded by a more prudent officer. 

As soon as wur had been declared in Europe the 
government of Louis XV. had commenced prepa- 
rations for a formidable expedition to the east; and 
the arrival of a great armament was now daily ex- 
pected at Pondicherry. It was not, however, until 
the 2Hth of April, 1758, that a squadron of twelve 
ships reached that coast. TJmH| ships were com- 
manded by Count d’Ache, an^Wfey had on board 
a rtgiment of infantry nearly 1100 strong, a corps 
of artillerymen, and a number of officers of distinc- 
tion, all under the command of Count Lally, a 
veleran officer of Irish extraction, who had been 
all his life in the service of France, and who 
had fought against the English at Fontenoy. So 
higli did Lally Btand at this time, that he had 
been appointed governor-general, with the moat 
extraordinary powers, over all the French pos- 
sessions and establishments in India. The court 
of Versailles confidently anticipated that this new 
force being added to the troops under the Mar- 
quis de Soupircs would be sufficient to clear the 
whole Coromandel coast of the English, and restore 
the supremacy of the French in tne Carnatic. In 
compliance with the orders and instructions laid 
down for him, Lally was to commence operations 
by the reduction of Fort St. David. He drooped 
into Pondicherry with two of the ships, and d'Acfaf 
repaired at once to Fort St. David, where two 
English frigates, the only ships on the station, were 
run ashore and wrecked to prevent their being cap- 
tured. The French ships anchored two panes to 
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the southward, off Cuddalore, and waited there till 
troops from Pondicherry should invest the fort by 
land. But on the very next day Admiral Pococke, 
who some time before had brought Watson’s 
squadron round to Ceylon, stood into the road and 
brought M. d’Achd to action. The English squa- 
dron was inferior in number ; some of the ships 
were foul and damaged, and scarcely fit for service ; 
some of the captains misunderstood the various 
signals made by the admiral ; and in one or two in- 
stances the signals could not be obeyed through the 
unmanageableness of the ships. Nevertheless Po- 
cocke inflicted a severe blow on the French, the 
end of the drawn battle being the loss of 500 in 
killed and wounded on their side ; while the Eng- 
lish counted only twenty-nine killed and eighty- 
nine wounded. One of d* Ache’s ships, the ‘ Bicn- 
niim*,’ was stranded after the battle in conse- 
quence of damage done by English shot to her 
cables. Pococke’s ships, however, had suffered 
greatly in their spars and rigging, and, in the various 
manoeuvres which followed the battle, they drifted 
to leeward, and the French were enabled to come 
to anchor in the night in the road of Alamparva. 
Before the sea fight began, some of the French 
troops from Pondicherry, hurried on by the im- 
petuous Lally, without baggage, and even pro- 
visions, got to the rear of Fort St. David and 
drove in some English outposts. On the follow- 
ing day, the 30th of April, the Marquis de Sou- 
pires joined them with more troops, some heavy 
cannon, found in Pondicherry, and a convoy of 
provisions. On the 1st of May, Lally, escorted 
by some French cavalry, arrived in person, and 
detached Count d’Estaign to take up a posi- 
tion near Cuddalore, which was no stronger now 
than when attacked twelve years before by M. 
Duplcix, which was garrisoned by four com- 
panies of sepoys and u few artillerymen, and 
which, to add to the precarioumcss of its situation, 
contained within its walls 150 French prisoners. 
In the evening this very weak garrison was rein- 
forced from Fort St. David by thirty Europeans 
and a few lascars. But Cuddalore was not defen- 
sible, and could not have been held for any length 
of time even by a much stronger garrison; and, 
after a conference, Major Polier, the commandant 
of Fort St. David, agreed to evacuate it in four days, 
the troops being allowed to retire with the honours 
of war, with their arms and ammunition, to Fort St. 
David, and the French prisoners to be sent to an- 
other part of the coast ana there to remain neutral. 
M. Lally, who knew nothiug of India or of the 
strange and complex nature of Indian society, and 
who w&b too hot-headed and presumptuous to be 
guided by those who had more knowledge, created 
the greatest disgust by forcibly employing different 
castes of the natives in labours to which they had 
never been accustomed, and which they considered 
derogatory to their condition and dishonourable to 
the castes to which they belonged. The more 
rigour he exercised the greater became the diffi- 
culty of getting any work done. The sepoys and 
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all others who did not belong to the very lowest 
castes would neither dig in the trenches nor drive 
the trains, and when Lally threatened or punished 
them thfey deserted. ThuB no ground was broken, 
and the heavy artillery and stores, though they asd 
only a few miles to traverse, were brought up very 
slowly. But M. d’Achd contrived to lend assist- 
ance by water; he landed troops and cannon at the 
mouth of the river Panaur, abput a mile to the north 
of the fort, and on the 15th Lally opened a fire 
upon the garrison from an unfinished b&tteTy and 
from a great distance. It was not by means like 
these that Fort St. David, now regularly fortified 
on all sides and defended by a garrison of 619 Eu- 
ropeans, * 1600 natives, sepoys, lascars, and To- 
passes, could be reduced. But on the 16th Lally 
opened another battery from the rampArts of Ciid- 
% dalore, and brought two or three guns to bear from 
% points nearer at hand ; and on that night a general 
assault was made upon the English outworks, some 
of which were carried. On the 1 7th Lally began to 
break ground, and, forcing his people to labour dur- 
ing the scorching heat of the day as well os during 
the night, he had a great trench finished by the 
night of the 19th. On the 20th he m&de an- 
other trench and repaired a bridge which crossed 
a canal. During five days he erected several other 
batteries, and girded the fort with more trenches. 
Meanwhile, through a defective discipline and some 
other faults, imputable to the officers in command, 
great desertions had taken place among the natives 
from the garrison. A great absurdity waB also 
committed in keeping up a continual fire from the 
fort, wasting gunpowder and shot, ruining many of 
the gun-carriages, shaking the walls, and doing very 
little mischief to the French. On the 30th the 
French had advanced their trenches to within 200 
yards of the glacis, and opened three more batteries. 
Just as their fire became most terrible, the English 
found that they had consumed nearly all their gun- 
powder, and that the French bombs, by injuring the 
reservoirs, had left them scarcely any water to drink. 
As their only hope, they looked Beaward for Admi- 
ral Pococke’s squadron. Baffled by contrary winds 
and currents, and then by dead calms, it was the 
28th of May before Pococke could reach the road, 
and then he saw d* Ache’s whole squadron lying at 
anchor at Pondicherry. M. d’Ach4, who, besides 
the wounded in the late action, had a great many 
sick on board, was of opinion that his ships should 
be anchored near to each other, and close in shore, 
so as to have the support of the land batteries ; but 
Lally, hurrying round from Fort St. David, insisted 
that the squadron ought to stand out and fight the 
English in the open sea. Taking therefore on 
board 400 Europeans and about as many sepoys 
and lascars, d’AcW weighed anchor ou the 31st: 
but, instead of bearing down uj>on Pococke, wM 
could not possibly work up to him, he kept cauti- 
ously to the windward, with the evident detenni- 

• Of this number S3 were nek. 208 were effective, and WO war* 
seamen, the orews of the two frigate* which had ma ashore on the 
appearance of the French squadron. 
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ttttfon of Avoiding a combat. But Pococke could 
HO more reach Fort St. David than he could reach 

S Atfhd ; the * Cumberland/ one of the worst of his 
Hi ships, kept falling away to leeward, and in look- 
ing after her nis whole force drifted down to Alam- 
parva, where, on the 5th of June, he was told that 
IW St. David had capitulated. Major Polier, who 
had acted so imprudently that his ammunition was 
til expended when most needed, had indeed capi- 
tulated on the 2nd. In the evening a company of 
French grenadiers were admitted within the fort, and 
the garrison marched with drums and colours to the 
foot of the glacis and surrendered themselves to the 
French line drawn up to receive them. They were, 
with all convenient speed, conducted to Pondicherry, 
where it was stipulated they should remain until 
an equal number of French prisoners were delivered 
there, when the English were to be sent to Madras, 
or Dcvi-Cottah, at the option of M. Lally, who re- 

i ected the proposal that Fort St. David should not 
le demolished during the war, and, in consequence 
of instructions from France, immediately ordered 
all the fortifications to be razed to the ground.* 
Lally next determined to obtain possession of Devi- 
Cottah, and he immediately detached M. d’Estair.g 
in that direction with a considerable force, which 
was however reduced on the march by the frequent 
desertion of the sepoys. The garrison of Devi- 
Cottah, which consisted of only thirty English and 
600 sepoys, abandoned the place at his approach, 
and marched away for Trichinopoly. After the cap- 
ture of Devi-Cottah, Lally marched his army from 
Fort St. David back to Pondicherry, entered that 
city, where pompous preparations had been ordered, 
in a triumphant procession, and celebrated a Tc 
Deum for his successes. But he had scarcely done 
praising the Lord ere he began quarrelling with 
the gentlemen of the council, on account of the 
emptiness of the treasury, which seribusly impeded 
his future operations. He thus early prepared a 
strife and a hatred which in the end brought him 
to a lamentable death ; and he accused powerful 
and resentful men of having appropriated the public 
money to their own use. If he could have found 
rupees he would have proceeded immediately against 
Madras, for Polier's wretched defence of Fort St. 
David had given him a mean opinion of the military 
prowess of the English in India, and led him to 
anticipate an easy victory. In rummaging the ex- 
hausted treasury of Pondicherry he discovered a 
band for 5,600,000 rupees, which had been given 
by the rajah of Tanjore to Chunda Saheb, and by 
Cfhundft Saheb to the French, in satisfaction for some 
of the various claims which they had upon him. 
Ldly determined to enforce payment of this bond, 
and taking the field he advanced towards Tanjore, 
with on* in his camp that had pretensio® to the 
sovereignty of the country.*)* The march was long, 


• Orme. 

t '* The French,” Mtyt Orrae, 


' had found in Fort St. David a 


nriRoner of greater consequence than they expected ; his name war 
arnica : lie was nttole to the deposed king of Tanjore, whore preton - 
ekms the English averted In 1749, when they entered the country and 
took Duvi-Cottah. The kin? then had new reigning, when he coded 
this pUco to them in propriety, stipulated, by a secret article, that 


and the disposition of the country people eveiy- 
where unfavourable! for the treatment which Lally 
had given the natives at the siege of Fort St. David 
had revolted their prejudices. No bullock men or 
market people would follow him except by compul- 
sion, and every act of compulsion tended to spread 
and increase the ill-will against him. His want of 
money and almost total want of provisions, even at 
the beginning qf the march, induced him to rob 
and plunder ; and the French soldiery, when once 
they got accustomed to these operations, considered 
everything as their own that they could seize or 
extort at the point of the sword. A regiment of 
hussars was constantly employed in cattle-lifting, 
and the unfortunate natives saw their cows and then- 
oxen driven into the French camp, where no price 
was ever paid, or even promised. The effect of 
this, however, was slight and trivial, compared to 
the excitement produced by the outrages the French 
offered to the women and to the Brahmins. In 
seven days Lally reached Karical, which he rein- 
forced, us the French there were apprehensive ofun 
attack by Pococke’s squadron. He then proceeded to 
what had been recently the rich and thriving town of 
Nagore, in the hope of getting a great booty and 
contribution in money. But the native merchants, 
warned in time, had carried off their money and 
jewels, and they offered little for the redemption of 
their houses. The French hussars were, therefore, 
let loose on the defenceless town, with the under- 
standing and regular bargain thnt Lally was to have 
a large share of the Bpoils. The Hiberno- French- 
man then applied, in a peremptory maimer, to the 
Dutch at Negapatam, to supply his w f ants in money, 
ammunition, and provisions ; and the Dutch, 
awed by his pow er, sent him 20,000 pounds of gun- 
powder, declaring that money they had none, but 
that as to provisions the Frendkcommissaries might 
purchase them in their terriroi^ Acting under the 
sanie fears, the Danes, who had a small settlement on 
the coast, sent him 10,000 pounds of gunpowder and 
six small field -pieces. On the line of march Btood the 
pagoda of Kivalore, which Lally believed to contain 
great riches. Here he halted, ransacked the place 
and the houses of the Brahmins, drugged the 
tanks and got possession of a number of idols ; but 
to his bitter disappointment these figures instead of 
being of gold were of brass, and as no treasures 
could be found above ground, or under ground, or 
in the water, he incurred a horrible odium without 
any profit. On the following day he reached an- 
other pagoda from which the priests had all fled ; but 
perceiving in the evening that Brtme of the Brahmins 
had come back, and were looking about them and 
asking questions, he chose to consider them as 

they should prevent this pretender from giving any molestation in 
future ; to insure which It wai necessary to secure his person t but he 
wiUulrew himself out of their result j however, beta? In poseereioa of 
his uncle, who wap the leading mail of the party, and had entirely 
managed his nephew, they detained him a prlmimk, but under an 
easy confinement, within urn fort, whore he remained until fitted by 
thr fall of the place to be employed by Uw French with the name 
view* its nine Vear* before by the ttbgUsh t and Outioa Was now pro* 
duoed at Pondtebeery with much ostentation and ceremony, In order 
to excite the apprehensions of the king, that the pretender himself 
would appeal: Hod accompany the French army, whom mnrsrtheioss 
they did not proclaim.” 
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spies, and he put six of them to death by blowing 
them off from the mouths of his field-pieces. He 
then went on to TrivAtore, wlfere he remained till 
the 12th of July, employing his well-practised hus- 
sars in scouring the neighbouring country and 
seizing the cattle, part of which were consumed in 
his camp and part sent down to the towns on the 
sea-coast to be sold for the benefit of the army. 
On the 18th, Ijally halted near to the walls of the 
city of Tanjore, and sent in one of his captains and 
a Jesuit, called Father Esteban, to demand the full 
amount of the bond. The rajah offered 300,000 
rupees. Lally then said that he would consent to 
take 1,000,000 in money, if the rajah would add to 
it 600 bullocks and 10,000 pounds of gunpowder. 
The rajah would not comply with these terms ; and 
therefore Lally began to throw shot and shell at the 
temples and pagodas, and such other buildings in 
the town aB towered above the walls. He also con- 
tinued the work of cattle-lifting in the open coun- 
try, sending droves upon droves down to Caric&l 
and Pondicherry. The rajah, in a few days, made 
overtures for a peaceful accommodation, and sent 
50,000 rupees to the French general to prove the 
sincerity of his intentions, A treaty was com- 
menced, in which the Hindu prince endeavoured 
to dupe the French, and they him. In the mean 
time English assistance had been called for, and 
600 sepoys, sent by Major Calliaud from Trichi- 
nopoly, were on their march to Tanjore. After 
an infinitude of manoeuvres on both sides, Lally 
broke off the negotiation, denounced the most im- 
placable vengeance against the city and the whole 
kingdom, swore lie would send the rajah and 
Ilia family to the Mauritius as slaves ; and he 
erected two batteries, with which, on the 2nd of 
August, lie began to ply the walla of Tanjore 
where they were weakest. After five days* firing, 
a breach was made ; but by this time Lally had 
burned nearly all his gunpowder, and notwith- 
standing all the cattle-lifting he had not provisions 
for more than two days. The country people, 
driven to desperation by the losses and insults they 
had sustained, were continually cutting off stragglers 
and small detachments, and masses of Tanjore 
cavalry, that gave no quarter, had thrown them- 
selves between Lally and the places from which 
alone he could expect supplies. On the 8th of 
August Lally’s uneasiness was increased by intel- 
ligence that another engagement had taken place 
between the French and English squadrons, and 
that the English ships were menacing Carical, 
where the French squadron had not been heard of 
since the engagement. Quite crest-fullen, he sum- 
moned a council of war : ten of his officers recom- 
mended an immediate retreat, and only two an 
immediate assault ahd storm. On the same day 
the siek and wounded were sent away under the 
escort of ISO Europeans, and preparations were 
made for a general decampment on the morrow. 
In the course of the night the English sepoys from 
Trichinopoly entered the town. Early the next 
morning the sepoys joined the Tanjorians in a 


sortie and general attack on the French camp, 
while bodies of Tanjore horse, and swarms of 
country people, and wild coolies from the hills, 
made some attempts on the French rear. Lally had 
several hair-breadth escapes ; at one moment he 
was nearly blown into the air by the explosion of a 
tumbril of gunpowder, at another he w&b nearly 
cut down by a scimitar, and he was actually 
knocked down and trampled upon by some of the 
rajah’s cavalry. Three of his cannon were taken, 
and u considerable number of his men killed in 
the first surprise. But when the French recovered 
their presence of mind, and formed in good compact 
order, they were too much for the Tanjorians ; and 
the English sepoys, left without proper support, 
were compelled to abandon the three guns they had 
taken, and to retreat into the town with no other 
prizes than one elephant and two camels. The 
French now spiked their heavy guns, threw the 
shot into wells, and destroyed a considerable part 
of their baggage; and then, in the darkness of 
night, they marched away in all haste from the 
walls of Tanjore, pestered in their retreat by the 
peasantry and by the Tanjore hone, and half fa- 
mished and half crazed with thirst. The retreat was 
most disastrous till they got to Trivatore ; and, if 
the native cavalry had not left off pursuing when 
their pursuit ought to have been the hottest, their 
sufferings and losses must have been gre&tlv in- 
creased. On his road between Trivatore ana Ca- 
rical, L&Hy was informed that the French squadron 
had returned to its anchorage at Pondicherry, but 
that M. d’Ache was determined to sail for the 
Mauritius or Bourbon without seeking any further 
action with Pococke. Lally in a fury sent the Count 
d’Estaing to remonstrate, to persuade, to threaten, 
to do everything in his power to make the French 
admiral stay where he was. On the 1 8th of Au- 
gust, Lally and his army reached Karical, and saw 
the English squadron at anchor not far from that 
town. The engagement between tbe hostile squa- 
drons, reported to Lally while at Tanjore, had been 
& closer and hotter affair than the former encounter, 
and d’Ach<£ at the end of it had run before the 
wind and escaped, though with two or three of hia 
ships much shattered in their hulls. The French had 
lost in killed and wounded from 500 to 600 men, 
while the English loss is stated to have been only 
31 killed and 166 wounded ; but, as in the former 
affair, the English ships had suffered most in their 
masts and rigging. Both Admiral Pococke and 
M. d’Achti were wounded by splinters ; and Com- 
modore Stevens was wounded in the shoulder by a 
musket-ball fired by a French officer, who was seen 
taking a deliberate aim. In both these engage- 
ments Pococke’s force was inferior, and d’Achd, 
after the experience he had had, felt no desire to 
wait till reinforcements, which he believed wipe 
expected, should give the English a superiority of 
force, or replace two of their very bad ships by two 
good ones. And it was all in vain that d’Estaing 
entreated, and Lally reproached and threatened - 
he insisted that he had done all that could reason- 
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afcty lie expected from him, and that he must be 
gtiftB. Having left Karical and crossed the Cole- 
rbcm, Lally quitted the army, and with an escort 
ffcde rapidly to Pondicherry, where he arrived on 
thi 28th of August, and instantly summoned a 
Council with the view of stopping the anxious ad- 
miral. The council agreed with him that the sue- 
cm of the intended expedition against Madras 
must depend in good part on the co-operation of 
t&e squadron, and joined him in appeals and re- 
monstrances : but d’Acht! declared that liis ships 
Were greatly disabled, and his crews much reduced 
bv the combats and by sickness ; and on the 2nd 
or September he took his departure for Mauritius. 

The ill-humour of Lally, always attended by vio- 
lence and imprudence, was heightened by his con- 
tinual want of money, and by the squadron having 
failed a few weeks before in intercepting two of the 
company’s ships that were bound to Madras with 
a good round sum on board. To obtain the nerves 
of war he resolved, before proceeding on his grand 
object, the siege of Madras, to make a predatory 
excursion to Arcot, which was defended only by a 
few English sepoys and some detachments of Mo- 
hammed All’s cowardly cavalry. But, to make his 
journey the surer, Lally, by means of the son of 
the late Chunda Saheb, made a bargain before- 
hand with the commander of the native troops, 
who agreed to deliver up the place for 1 3,000 rupees 
and employment with the French army. Captur- 
ing on his way three or four minor forts, Lally 
reached Arcot on the 4th of October, and, finding 
that capital of the Carnatic open to him, he entered 
with hia accustomed pomp and parade, in the 
midst of long salvos of artillery, wherein was wasted 
much gunpowder, which, in the state of his finances, 
he ought to have husbanded. But fresh disap- 
pointments awaited this gold-seeker ; — all the mer- 
chants and wealthier inhabitants had departed be- 
fore liis arrival, and even the poorer sort had con- 
cealed their money and most valuable effects. “ His 
late acquisitions,” says Orme, “ had not hitherto 
reimbursed the expenses of the field, nor established 
his credit to borrow; bo that his treasury could 
barely Bupply the pay of the soldiers, and could 
not provide the other means of putting his army 
into motion, and all that the government of Pondi- 
cherry could immediately furnish was 10,000 ru- 
pees.” On his advance he might have taken the 
important English fort and possession at Chingle- 
ut by a coup dc main ; but he had most impru- 
ently neglected the opportunity, and whilst he 
was parading at Arcot the government of Madras 
found means to reinforce the place, and his want 
of money and of time now prevented his making 
any attempt on Chingleput. Distributing hiy roops 
into cantonmentB, Lally himself returned 4Hrondi- 
cherry,' to blame every body and every thing except 
his own folly and presumption. On Mb first arrival 
in the country he had determined to be sole hero 
in India ; and as soon os he had reduced Fort St. 
David he recalled M. Bussy from the Deccan, 
speaking contemptuously of the character and ex- 


ploits of that truly remarkable man. Bussy had 
hitherto been left by the French court with the 
mere rank of a lieutenant-colonel, so that not only 
Lally and Soupires, but also six or seven other 
officers recently arrived from France, ignorant of 
India and its concerns, and in other essentials his 
inferiors, were above him in rank, and he was liable 
to be put under the orders of any one of them. 
But all these French officers were not animated by 
the same low spirit os Lally. “ The colonels,” 
says Orme, “ sensible of the advantages that might 
be derived from his abilities and his experience 
and reputation in the country, and how much the 
opportunities would be precluded by the present 
inferiority of his rank, signed u declaration, re- 
questing on these considerations he might be ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general, in supcrcession to 
themselves, which would place him next in com- 
mand to M. Soupires. The public zeal which dic- 
tated this request conferred as much honour on 
those who made it, as their testimony on M. Bussy. 
Their names, highly worthy of record on this occa- 
sion, were mostly of ancient and noble descent — 
d’Estaing, dc Landivisiau, de la Faire, Breteuil, 
Yerdiere, and Crillon. M. Lally could make no 
objection, but with his usual asperity imputed the 
compliment to the influence of M. Bussy’s money, 
instead of his reputation.” Lally was a loud and 
bold talker, he made no secret of his sentiments, 
and Bussy would have been no Frenchman if he 
had not resented with vivacity these various attacks 
on his fame. Ill nssorted and ill agreed, with 
rancorous feelings on both sides, they were to pro- 
ceed together to capture Madras and root out the 
English power on the Coromandel coast, even os 
Clive had rooted out the French In Bengal.* There 
was slight chance of their succeeding. Lally be- 
lieved that Bussy must ha ve m ade an enormous 
fortune at Golconda, and like Dupleix, he 
might contribute to the common cause by large 
advances of money : Bussy protested that this was 
not the case, and Lally, though he did not believe 
him, could obtain nothing from him. But, as the 
army must be famished through want of money if 
they stayed at Pondicherry, it was Tcsolvcd to move 
on. By contributing 60,000 rupees of his own, and 
Betting a subscription on foot among the gentlemen 
of the council of Pondicherry — all very poorly pro- 
vided with cash or averse to giving or lending — Lally 
raised 94,000 rupees ; and with this insignificant 
treasuref and an army of 2700 Europeans And 
4000 native troops, sepoys, and others, he repaired 
to Madras, where he arrived on the 1 2th of De- 
cember, without money and almost without food 
for the troops. The English had made a good use 

• In a letter to Bussy, wiitten ou the capture of Fort St. David, 
Lolly had said, "It Is the wholo of British India which It now re- 
mains for us to attack. I do not conceal from you tluit, having taken 
Madras, it is my resolution to repair 1m mediately, by Puid or by sea, 
to the bank# of the Ganges, where your talents and experience will 
l*> of the greatest importance to me. ' 

f Mill, Hist. British India —Orme gives another account The 
arrhal of a vessel at Pondicherry on the 18th, from Mauritius, 
which brought treasure, together with 100,000 rupees brought by M. 
Moiiirln from Trivetli, enabled M. Lally to put the French troops 
into motion again* 
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of the time in preparing for his reception. Admiral 
Pococke, who had quitted the coast to avoid the 
monsoon, had previously landed 100 marines to be 
joined to the garrison : a considerable body of na- 
tive cavalry, headed by an active and intelligent 
partisan, had been engaged to scour the country, 
and detachments of sepoys, posted at intervals, and 
communicating with these Hying squadrons of horse, 
kept open the road to Trichinopoly, and made the 
roads insecure by which the French were to receive 
their reinforcements and supplies. ‘Major I*au- 
rcnce, Clive’s old superior, and Mr. Pigot, held 
command within the walls of Madras, where the 
total of the force collected was 1758 Europeans, 
2220 sepoys, and 200 of Mohammed Ali’s cavalry 
— these lust being scarcely worth their rations. On 
the 14th of December the French took possession 
of the black town, which was open and defenceless ; 
and there the soldiers, breaking open some arrack 
stores, got drunk and mad, and committed great 
disorders. As their condition was reported in the 
fort, a sortie was resolved upon ; and 600 chosen 
men, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Draper (afterwards Sir William) and Major B rere- 
ton, with two field-pieces, rushed into the streets 
of the black town. Unluckily the drummers, who 
were all little bkek boys, struck up the grenadiers’ 
march too soon, and this gave warning to the French, 
who left off their drinking, plundering, and other 
pastimes, and running to their arms drew up at a 
point where the streets weie very narrow and crossed 
each other at right angles. Those who were drunk 
weie joined by others who were sober, till the whole 
number far exceeded that of the English detach- 
ment. If Bussy, who was at hand, had made one 
of the bold and rapid movements which he had 
been accustomed to make when acting on his own 
responsibility and for his own glory, he might have 
taken the enemy in the rear, and the English, 
blocked up in the narrow streets, must cither 
huve surrendered or have been destroyed. But 
Bussy remained motionless, and afterwards ex- 
cused his conduct by saying that Lully, his supe- 
rior, had Bent him no orders to move. As 
the affair went, the detachment retreated to the 
fort, leaving their two field-pieces behind them : 
they had lost, in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, about 200 men, and had inflicted about an 
equal loss on the foe. Six officers were killed or 
mortally wounded, and among them was Major 
Policr, who, unable to bear the reflections which 
had been cast upon him for his weak and unwise 
defence of Fort St. David, threw away his life here 
to prove that he was no coward. It appears that 
the close street fight was extended to the interior 
of some of the houses, and that the rancour be- 
tween the contending parties was to the lost degree 
furious; for about twenty English soldiers were 
found in the houses stabbed with bayonets, and 
with their French antagonists lying dead beside 
them. Count d’Estaing* whom We have seen at a 
later period engaged in the American war, was 
taken prisoner at the beginning of the affray and 


conveyed into Madras. An Armenian merchant, 
residing in the black town, paid Lally 80,000 
livres for t having saved his house from plunder, 
and a Hindu partisan lent him 12,000 more. With 
tliis money some provisions and stores were pro- 
cured, ana the French began to erect some bat- 
teries. Lally said that he at first had only in- 
tended a bombardment, but that he was encouraged 
to undertake a regular siege by intelligence that a 
French ship had arrived at Pondicherry with 
1,000,000 livres. Most of his heavy artillery 
was still at sea, and a corps of sepoys took his only 
j 13-inch mortar, which was coming by land. AU 
I his warlike means were as deficient as those of the 
garrison were perfect, and dissensions and ill- will 
against him increased among his officers. His con- 
dition was rendered still more desperate by the 
return of Admiral Pococke to the coast, and by the 
entrance into the harbour of Madras of two frigates 
and six of the company’s ships, having on board 
600 king’s iroops fresh from England. This was 
on the 1 6th of February (1759), when Lally had 
l>een two months and four days under the walls of 
Madras. II c ought to have been gone long before, 
but now to stay or go was not at his option ; even 
before the English reinforcement began to land, the 
officer who commanded in the trenches quitted his 
post without orders, and nothing was thought of 
but retreat and flight. And all his money, includ- 
ing the 1,000,000 livres from Pondicherry, and all 
his provisions, were exhausted; he had thrown 
away his last bomb three weeks before, and he had 
bln zed away nearly all his gunpowder. Again 
pouring out invectives and blaming everybody but 
himself, LaJ^y on the night of the 17th decamped, 
as silently and expeditiously as he could, with his 
army in a mutinous state, and his marauding 
hussars threatening to go over to the English. He 
was distressed greatly on his retreat by the want of 
money and provisions ; the natives knowing his 
habits removed or concealed as much of their rice 
and cattle os was possible ; and occasionally he had 
to feel in van and rear, and in straggling or foraging 
parties, the sharp execution of the flying columns of 
native horse, and the deadly animosity of the coolies 
and colleries, who glided like ghosts round his 
camp and stabbed in the dark. But as the trea- 
sury at Madras was also in a state of exhaustion, 
through the heavy drains made upon it during the 
last six months, and as several of the chiefs nt 
Madura and other places were showing symptoms 
of disaffection, the English, so far from pursuing 
Lally immediately, did not take the field till the 
6th of March. Then, with 1156 Europeans, 1570 
Bepoys, 1120 colleries, 1956 horse, and ten field- 
pieces, of which two were twelve-pounders, Major 
Laurence commenced his inarch to Coujevqrain, 
where Lally had concentrated his forces, btit was 
looking in vain for some small detachments which 
he had entrusted to the rebellious brother of 
Mohammed Ali — for they had all been murdered by 
the ally whom they had been sent to assist, and who 
was now anxious to renew his friendship with tpe 
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Bs0lih and his allegiance to his brother, seeing 
Hkm&ie *ttr of Laity's fortune was becoming but a 
Hitafeitfring and uncertain light. For twenty-two 
lays the French and English armies lay encamped 
in sight of each other. After this inactivity the 
English struck Off for Wandewa^h, entered that 
town, and began to break ground against the fort. 
The French hurried to defend the place, and the 
English giving them the slip hastened back and 
took the more important fort of Conjeveram. On 
the 28th of May both Laurence and L&lly put their 
Armies into cantonments. 

In the hour of danger or alarm the presence of 
Clive on the Coromandel coast had been earnestly 
desired by all, and the presidency had repeatedly 
urged his return ; but Clive was equally wanted 
then, and continued to be wanted, in Bengal, 
which he wisely refused to quit until affairs should 
be settled. Admiral Pococke continued to cruise 
between Bombay and Pondicherry, with a view 
of intercepting a fresh squadron which the French 
expected from the Mauritius. Towards the end 
of June three of the company’s ships reached 
Madras with JOO recruits, and the welcome in- 
telligence that the enterprising Coote, now a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, might be shortly expected on the 
coast with 1000 of king’s troops. But the 
ships brought another notice not quite so agree- 
able, namely, that the company intended to Bend 
out no more money to either of the presidencies till 
the following year (1760), as they believed that the 
treasures acquired in Bengal ought to suffice for 
the current expenses of all British India. At the 
end of July the first division of the promised troops 
arrived at Negapatam, where Animial Pococke 
lay with his squadron. On the 20tn of August 
Pococke bore away for Trincomalce, in the island 
of Ceylon, where he discovered his old adversary, 
M. d’Acht?, with eleven ships of the line (three of 
which were fresh from Europe) and three frigates. 
The English squadron consisted of nine ships of 
the line, one frigate, two of the company’s ships, 
and a fire-ship ; their entire number of guns being 
174 less than that of the French. Pococke deter- 
mined on an immediate action, but the currents, the 
wind, and the weather prevented the close meeting 
of the fleets till the 10th of September, when, after 
a sharp action of two hours’ duration, the careful 
Frenchman once more retired before the flag of 
Pococke. Prom the usual difference in their modes 
of firing, the English suffered most in their rigging, 
and the French lost the greater number of men. 
D’Achd, having all his top-masts standing, got safe 
to Pondicherry— which was his object— several 
days before Pocofcke could reach Negapatam. 
The arrival of the squadron saved the French 
council from absolute despair : it brought^ them 
only 180 men, hut it brought what wIP more 
needed than soldiers, it poured into the empty 
coffers at Pondicherry specie to the amount of 
about 16,000/. sterling, and a quantity of dia- 
monds valued at 17,000/., which had been taken 
in an English East Indiaman, But d'Achd had 


/ scarcely landed these precious commodities, when 
f he again intimated that he must leave the coast 
immediately and return to the Mauritius; bis 
orders being peremptory to take care of his ships, 
whose loss France could ill afford at this crisis of 
a losing war in Europe, in Canada, and nearly 
everywhere else. But the French on shore repre- 
sented that Pondicherry must be lost, that everything 
they had obtained on the coast of Coromandel 
must be B&crifioed to the English fleet and army, if 
the ships were withdrawn ; all the inhabitants of 
Pondicherry, civil and military, assembled in 
council and signed a vehement protest ; but neither 
this nor anything else could prevail upon d’Ache 
to alter or delay his departure. He was, however, 
induced to land and leave behind him 400 Caffres 
who had been serving in his fleet, and 500 Euro- 
peans, partly marines and partly sailors. 

Before the arrival of the dollars and diamonds, 
the French army in cantonments were reduced 
to an extremity of distress, and even Lally’B own 
regiment had mutinied for want of pay. The 
English, who had surprised and taken the fort of 
Covrepawk in July, wfte encouraged, by the dis- 
organized state of the enemy, to make an at- 
tempt upon Waudewash, and on the 26th of 
September their whole army, under the command 
of Colonel Brereton, marched from Conjeveram 
for this purpose. Their approach, however, re- 
stored the French to some discipline and spirit ; 
they gathered within and around the menaced fort, 
ana an assault was repelled with the loss of 200 of 
the English. But in other directions the French 
lost ground almost daily ; they were in rags and 
half starved, and Lally’s only remaining hope was, 
that the money received at Pondicherry was more 
than was reported, and that he and his troops 
might obtain the greater part of it. Nor were 
quarrels and cabals in hfe (Mamp and quarters 
the only bitter fruit which IMy gathered by re- 
calling Bussy from the Deccan. The English 
took advantage of the absence of that prevailing 
man to commence negotiations with several native 
chiefs in the Deccan, and even with Salibut Jung 
himself, and Clive from Bengal had detached 
Colonel Forde to the Northern Circars, those valu- 
able provinces which had been ceded to Bussy. 
Forde, with 500 British troops, 2100 native troops, 

6 field-pieces, 24 six-pounders for battery, a 
howitzer, and an eight-inch mortar, proceeded by 
sea to Vizagapatara. There he landed and joined 
the army of Anunderauze, who had engaged to co- 
operate against the French in the hope that the 
English would secure him in sundry territorial 
claims, and eventually make him sovereign of the 
Deccan. Before starting together a treaty was 
agreed upon between the English colonel and the 
Indian rajah. In the first place all plunder was to 
be equally divided ; all the countries that should 
be conquered were to be left to the rajah, who was 
to collect the revenues, Ac., with the exception, 
however, of the seaports and towns at the mouths 
of the rivers, which, with the revenues of the d»- 
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tricto annexed to them, were to belong to the com- 
pany ; and no treaty for the disposal or restitution of 
the possessions of either party was to be made with- 
out the consent of both. And it was finally agreed, 
though not without great difficulty on the part of 
the rajah, that he should supply 50,000 rupees per 
month for the expense of the English army, and 
6000 for the expenses of the officers. They then 
advanced to Peddapore, and there encountered 
M. Conflans, who had been left by Bpssy in com- 
mand of a French force, strong enough to have 
kept in awe the unwarlike Hindus, but too weak 
to stand against the English force now unexpectedly 
brought against them. In preparing for battle 
Forde’s first caro was to get his precious allies, the 
troops of the rajah, out of the way, for he knew 
that they would not fight, and could produce only 
confusion. In numbers Conflans's French troops 
were equal to Fordc’s, and the defensive position 
they occupied was a good one : their artillery was 
abundant, and to oppose to the English sepoys they 
had 6000 sepoys of their own, and 500 native 
horse. But M. Conflans quitted his strong ground, 
the French iufimtry got into disorder in pursuing 
a portion of Forded sepoys, and then the English 
troops, who had been concealed by a standing crop 
of Indian com, fell upon the French, routed them 
with a terrible loss, and took the best of their field- 
pieces. Conflans, further discouraged by the reso- 
lute behaviour of some of the English sepoys under 
Captain Knox, retreated to his camp; but notwith- 
standing the advantages of the ground and the fire 
of some heavy artillery which he had kept there, 
he was soon driven from the height by Colonel 
Fotde. Some of the French threw down their 
arms and cried for quarter; but the greater pait 
made a tame qtii pent flight. Conflans had had 
the forethought to send off the military treasure 
on two camels, but the spoils of the field were very 
considerable : — 30 pieces of cannon, most of which 
were brass ; 50 tumbrils and other carriages laden 
witli ammunition ; seven mortars from 8 to 13 
inches, with a large provision of shells; 1000 
draught bullocks, and all the tents of the French 
battalion. M. Conflans galloped from the field on 
a good horse ; and it is said that he never drew 
rein until he reached, at night, the town of Rajah- 
mundry, nearly forty miles from the field of battle. 
When the rout of the French began, Forde, think- 
ing that they might then have some heart and be 
of some use, called up Anunderauze’s 500 horse ; 
but he might as well have called spirits from the 
v&Bty deep, for these black cavaliers, and all their 
infontry as well, with the rajah in the midst of 
them, had conveniently found a deep but dry 
tank, where they had remained cowering during 
the whole of the action, and from which they 
refused to move so long os there were cannon-balls 
and bullets flying about.* And, unfortunately, 
Anunderauze Would no more pay than fight, so 
that for several weeks Forde, who had spent all the 
money he had brought with him, was reduced to 
• One. 


a stand-lfill. The French* however, still worse 
off, kept retreating ; Rajahmundry wag abandoned, 
and Conflans sought refuge in Masulipatam, urg- 
ing Salibut Jung to send him some assistance, and 
representing in strong terms to that subahdar, that 
the English if left unopposed would make them- 
selves masters, not merely of the sea-coast which 
he had ceded to Bussy, but of the whole of the 
Deccan. Salibut Jung responded to these appeals 
by putting an army in motion, and by collecting 
other troops at Golconda and Hyderabad. After a 
mischievous delay Colonel Forde obtained a little 
money from the rajah, and marching through 
Ellore, where several native chiefs joined him, he 
arrived, on the 6th of March, 1759, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Masulipatam, Conflans’s abiding place, 
and the most important and strongest place the 
French had on that coast. The troops within 
were more numerous than the besiegers, yet Colonel 
Forde, by making an assault on three points at the 
same moment, induced Conflans to surrender, and 
after a siege of only twelve days Masulipatam re- 
mained to the English.* 

The victorious flag had not been hoisted a 
week over the walls, when two French ships, with 
a reinforcement of 300 men, appeared m the 
offing. They went back ; but the army of the 
subahdar, which had been marching to the relief 
of Conflans, halted where it was, and soon re- 
ceived in their camp the English commander, 
not as an enemy, but as a friend and ally. Sali- 
but Jung, seeing that the English were every- 
where victorious, and considering that their pro- 
tection and assistance would be as valuable as that 
of the French had been, readily entered into a new 
treaty, by which he ceded a considerable territory 
about Masulipatam to the English, bound himself 
not to permit for the future any French settlement 
in his dominions, and to oblige the French army 
of observation collected at Rajahmundry to evacuate 
the country and cross the Kistna within fifteen 
days ; the English on their part agreeing to sup- 
port him against his enemies in general, and his 
rebellious brother Nizam Ali in particular. It 
was also stipulated that the subahdar should never 
more have recourse to French assistance or call in 
any troops of that nation ; that Anunderauze should 
not be called to account for whatsoever he had col- 
lected out of the governments of the French, nor for 
the tributes of Tub own country for the present 
year. Colonel Forde, who had been received with 
high honours in the subahdar’s camp, had the 
better part or the greater advantage in this treaty, 
as his promises were general and prospective, and 
the fcubahdar’s cessions positive and immediate.f 

• When Forde ordered the assault hit condition was very critical t 
he had onW powder for hit betteriee fa? two day* : the army of 
Salibut Jtt«u *os approaching ; a French towe. nearly equal mm 
own, had collected again at Rajahmundry * and Conflans was elect- 
ing the dally arrival of SOD fresh troops from Pondicherry. 

t In addition to Maetilipatam, eight districts, as weU at tfcejttria* 
diction over the territory of Ninampatam, with Jhe djst ricta of 
Codove? and Waoalroan&Ar, were granted to the Emriiah wWiodt 
the reserve of Ane or military service. The whole of the territory 
thus ceded extended eighty mile* along the coast and twenty Wand j 
the revenue was estimated at eoo.ooo rupees a’yeer. 
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concluded ^e«ubah- 
to Coked Fordo for his own private ac« 
jnri profit a considerable diakrfcta* jaghire 
WkMMmUi Blatantly join him and march against his 
IdtdHMiyounger brother Nizam All s hut Forde at 
thon a me tune invited the subahdar to join the Eng- 
Ikh in an immediate expedition against the French 
at Rajahmvmdry, then avowedly under the pro- 
tection of the aubahdar’s elder brother Bassaulet 
Aung, who had an army on foot at no great distance 
The subahdar, finding Forde immoveable, quitted 
him and marched away into the interior in no very 
good humour with his new allies As Forde pre- 
pared to march against them the French broke up 
from Rajahmundry, crossed the Kistna, and marched 
to the westward, the subahdar’s elder brother hav- 
ing promised that he would take them into his pay 
in a short time The English factories which hud 
been swept away by the successes of Bussy were 
immediately re-established, and Forde with his 
little army remained at Masuhpatom till he should 
receive further orders from the presidency of 
Bengal, or rather from Clive, who originated and 
directed every great measure, taking, m all cases of 
indecision and doubt, the responsibility upon him- 
self, and not unfrequently treating the council with 
contempt For many months he had acted as if 
he had been governor- jentral of Bengal or of all 
India* though his real place was on the Coro- 
mandel coast, and his rank merely that of governor 
of Fort St. David The directors at home, after 
the catastrophe at Calcutta and the misconduct of | 
Mr Drake, had appointed a very absurd sort of 
government by rotation, but the members of this 
government themselves made Clive thur president , 
and immediately after, learning the particulars of 
his victory at Plassej, the court of directors sent out 
his appointment to be governor of Bengal * 

Meer Jaffier very soon required the assistance 
of those who had made him nabob Many native 
chiefs rebelled against him, and far and near he was 
almost surrounded by enemies, all eager for his 
thi one, or for a slice out of hiB nch territories Mo- 
hammed Kooly Khan the lord of Allahabad, the 
rajahs Sunder-Sing and Bulw ant- Sing, and, most 
powerful of all, his neighbour Soujah Dowiah, the 
nabob of Oude, were united — as far as such beings 
could unite m one object — against Meer Jaffier , 
and their tause received the high sanction of the 
name and afterwards the assistance of the Mogul of 
Delhi’s eldest son, the Shah Zada, who had esta- 
blished himself in Rohilcund, and had, at the time, 
a considerable army of Rohillas, half soldiers and 
half robbers by profession, but a hardier and a 
braver race than any in the lower parts of Hin- 
dustan. In a short time the Shah Zada defended 
from Rohilcund with an army of 40jf|B men, 
Rohillas, Mahrattas, Jauts, and Afghans ; and other 
forces were expected to join him on his advance 
The successor of Suraj-u- Dowiah thought be had no 
help or hope except in Clive, and he showered 
letters and messages upon him, and constantly be- 

• Sir John Mftlootai, Life of Cliia I 
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tieged with prayer* an A agent* the new Enciieh 
raidcnt at Moonhedabad— M *. ffituM HAsr* 
ings— — who had arrived in India as a young writer 
in the year 1160, as poor and as friendless as Olive, 
who, if not the first to discover his abilities and 
energy of character, appears to have been the first 
that gave him any important promotion* Warren 
Hastings, had a near view of the imbecility and con- 
fusion of the nabob’s court and government*— a con- 
fusion worse confounded by the intrigues and vices 
of the nabob’s son Mecran— and he wrote nearly 
every day to his patron Clive that all classes con- 
fided m him, and m him alone , that without his 
intervention the whole fabric of government would 
fall to pieces by intestine broils, and Orissa and 
Bahar be severed from Bengal even before the ar- 
rival of the invaders from Rohilcund Weakened 
by the force detached to the Cirtars under Forde, 
and by other detachments Bent to Madras, Clive at 
this moment could only count m Bengal Rbout 300 
British infantry, 100 artillery, and 2500 disciplined 
sepoys. Yet with this force be not only resolved 
to meet the mighty confederacy which Uireatened 
Meer Jaflier, but he also sent orders to Forde to con- 
tinue his conquests, and then to proceed not to Ben- 
gal, to join and assiBthim, but, if needed, to Madras, 
there to finish the Indian story of Count Lally. He 
informed Warren Hastings that the dissension and 
treachery Tcigning at Moorshedabad gave him far 
more uneasiness than the Shah Zada’s army To 
the tTemblmg nabob himself he wrote — “ I would 
not have you think of coming to any terms with 
him, but proceed to take the necessary measures to 
defend your city to the last On Monday the last 
of this month 1 shall take the held, and will have 
everything in readiness to march to your assistance 
if necessary Rest assured that the English are 
jour staunch and firm frienck. and that they never 
desert a cause in which the^flllonce taken part ”* 
This letter was dated the 10th of February, 1159 
A few days after Clive heard that the nabob was 
thinking of purchasing the retreat of the Shah 
Zada, nnd he instantly wrote to dissuade him from 
a measure which would only have tempted others to 
make similar inroads “ I have heard,” wrote 
Clive, “ a piece of intelligence which I can scarce 
give credit to, it is that you are going to offer a 
sum of money to the king’s son . if you do this you 
will ln\e the nabob of Oude, the Mahrattas, and 
many more come from all parts of the confines of 
your country, who will bully you out of money till 
jou have none left in your treasury. M And then, 
w ith a little cajolery to flatter the vanity of the poor 
creature he was writing to, he added : — “What will 
be said if the great Jafifcr All Khan, subah of this 
country, who commands an army of #0,000 men, 
should offer money to a boy who has scarcely a 
soldier with him ?” Clive also wrote repeatedly to 
the Hindu governor of Patna, Ranmnairam, whose 
fidelity to tne nabob was much doubted, and who 
appears indeed to have almost concluded a bargain 
with the enemy to open the gates of Patna to them 

* Mr John Malcolm, Life. 
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m soon a* tirty should approach it from Allahabad, mm carefully sought to avoid giving offence to the 
On the ISthof February, Clive conjured this gover- feelings and punctilios pt the country. In din- 
ner to be firm and bold, and defend the city to the missiug the last envoys of the Shah Zada, he wrote 
utmost; and the concluding words of his letter a letter to that prince, in the most respectful terms, 
contained a fact which was well calculated to make and expressive of a still higher reverence for his 
an impression. “ I have this day,” said Clive, father the Great Mogul, who had neither ordered 
“ pitched my tent, and, with the blessing of God, the expedition of his son, nor had the power to pre- 
if it be necessary, I will come to your assistance.” vent it. being in fact, even at Delhi, little more 
But the strangest part of the active correspondence than & state prisoner in the hands of his ministers 
carried on at this juncture was a letter addressed by ajd nobles. “ I have had the honour,” wrote 
the Mogul's son, the Shah Zada, in imperial and Clive, “ to receive your highness’s firman. It gives 
oriental style, to “ The most High and Mighty Pre- me great concern to find that this country must be- 
tector of the Great ” — i. e. Clive. “In this happy come a scene of troubles. I beg leave to inform you 
time,” Baid the epistle, “ with a view of making that I nave been favoured with a sunnud [patent] 
the tour of Patna and Bengal, I have erected mj from the emperor, appointing me a munsubdar of the 
standard of glory at this place. It is my pure in- rank of 6000 foot and 5000 horse, which constitutes 
tention to bestow favour upon you, the hign and J me a servant of his ; and, as I have not received 
mighty, and all faithful servants, agreeable to their any orders, either from the emperor or vizier, ac- 
conduct. This world is like a garden of floweTB in- qu&inting me of jour coming down here. I cannot 
terspersed with weeds and thorns ; I shall, there- pay that due regard to your highness's orders which 
fore, root out the bad, that the faithful and good 1 should otherwise wish to do. I must further 
ryots (God willing) may rest in peace mid quiet- beg leave to inform you, that I am under the strictest 
ness. Know you, who ore great, that it is proper uigagenienis with the present subahdar of these 

you should pay a due obedience to this my firman, provinces to assist him at all times ; and it is not 

and make it jour business to pay your respects to the custom of the English nation to be guilty of in- 

rac like a faithful servant, which will be great and sincerity.”* Clive began his march on the 25th of 
happy for you. It is ruoper jou Bhould be earnest February, and arrived in a few days at Moor- 
in doing this, when, by the blessing of God, you shedabad. Here he had a long conference with 

stand high in my favour. Know this must be done.” the nabob, when he endeavoured to make him 

Clive also received a flowery epistle from the Shah sensible of his past misconduct, which, by creating 
Zada’s chief minister, and another from his chief internal dissension, had brought upon him the evils 

f eneral, Fyaz Ali Khan, who assured him that the of war and invasion. According to his own account 
hah had thoughts of doing greut tilings by his he must have rated Mcer Jnflier very roundly, hut 

(Clive's) counsel and in conjunction with him. then, to revive his spirits and to prove to the always 

Apprehending that this part of the correspondence., doubting ]>eople that there was no interruption to 

and other matters, might come to the knowledge their friendship, he rode abroad on the same ele- 

of Meer Jaffier, and cause great consternation, Clive pliant with the nah jb, and showed a determination 
enclosed all the letters to the nabob, in one of his to support him in his administration. And when, 

own, wherein he said that several of the Shah on the 13th of March, he left Moorshedabad to ad- 

Z&da’s agents had been with him. “ They made vance upon Patna, he took the nabob’s son with 

me, "die observed, “ offers of provinces upon pro- him. Just before starting he wrote & letter to the 

vinces, with whatever my heart could desire ; but, secret committee, telling them that the enemy from 
could he give, as well us offer me, the whole empire the north had reached the Tiver which divides Oude 

of Hindustan, it would have no weight with the from Bahar, and were expected sojn to be at Patna, 

English. I am well assured, too, that he wrote to the capitul of the latter province; but he added, in 

every man of consequence in these parts ; which a tone of perfect confidence, that with his 400 Eng* 
convinces me that he has designs against these pro- lish and 2500 sepoys he would soon give a good 
vinccs. It is the custom of the English to treat account of the Shah Zada, although his army was 

the persons of ambassadors as sacred, and I told the estimated to he 50,000 strong. At this moment 

Shah Zada's agents as much ; but at the same time he did not know whether M. Law and his fugitive 
warned them never to come near me again, for if band had joined the invaders or not. On arriving 
they did I would take their heads for their pains.”* at Shahabad, Clive received intelligence that Ram- 
Clive, however, who had received a high title of narrain, the governor of Patna, had abandoned his 
nobility from the Great Mogul, together with the post and gone over to the Shah. Upon this he 
confirmation of Meer J&ffier's elevation to the mus- wrote to Meer Jaffier, telling him to give oyer the 
nud, was well aware that the name of the descend- sports and pastimes of the Hooley— the carnival of 
ant of Tamerlane still imposed respect on millions the Indians — in which the nabob was then busily 
of the natives of India, although the power of that engaged at Moorshedabad, and hasten to the field 
imperial name was now the mere shadow of & shade, if he desired to preserve his country. To Rem- 
and defied and set at nought even by those who paid narrain, whom he had served on many occasions, 
their half superstitious, half involuntary homage to and whom he had preserved from the treachery and 
die name ; and on this as on other occasions he rapacity of Meer Jaffier and Meeran, he wrote at 

* Letter* u given by Orme and Sir Jollo Malcolm. * Utters a* gh*w by Onne end 6ir John Malcolm. 
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the •eme.wiQfnftot— <( I have neither eyes to see, 
ngr «#»tp hoar, the letter I have now received from 
Mk* AmyaU ; nor could aught hut the great con- 
&dtoce l have in him induce me totgive credit to 
ftl contents Have you no sense of the obligations 
you are under to me for all the cares and pains 
I have taken far you? If you had not courage 
equal to the occasion, yet what could have induced 
you to act so imprudent a part ? What power has 
the Shall Zada to resist the united forces of the na- 
bob and the English ? Think then what will be 
your fate* For God’s sake reflect on the duty you 
owe to your master, to my friendship, and to your 
own safety. Turn from this bad design, and act 
ill ftcli a manner that your master may be satisfied 
with you, and the world acknowledge you worthy 
of the friendship I have shown you, Should you, 
from want of courage, forsake your city, be assured 
it will not remain ten days in the Shah Zudu’s 
power.” The fact, however, proved to be that 
Earunarrain had not run away to the enemy, but 
was only thinking of doing so ; and when he re- 
ceived this letter, after some few words on the in* 
sufficiency of the means of defence, he declared 
that he would defend Patna, and prove true to the 
nabob. In effect, encouraged by the rapid marches 
of the English, that Hindu did prove true and 
steady, and the next news Clive received of him 
was, that he had repelled two assaults made upon 
the place. However, not to trust too much to 
Hindu valour, Clive hurried forward a detach- 
ment of his own sepoys under the command of 
Ensign Mathews to assist in the defence. But 
the dread of Clive’s name alone was sufficient 


to disperse the invading army ; and on the 5th 
of April, the day before Mathews could reach 
Patna, the Shah Zada, though he had possessed 
himself of some of the bastions, raised the siege, 
and began to retreat in the greatest disorder. M. 
Law with his small party joined the prince on the 
day of this retreat, but could not prevail upon him to 
halt and make another attack. While on Ids march 


from MoorBhedabad, Clive had received a letter 
from Meer Jaffier informing him that he had 
the commands of the Great Mogul to seize the 
person of liis contumacious or rebellious son, the 
Shah Zada. The imperial firman, which the nabob 
enclosed, was of course the edict of the Grand 
Vizier Gazee-u-Dcen, against whose usurped au- 
thority the young prince had in the first instance 
taken up arms ; it ran in these words : — “ Know 
that you are under the shadow of my favour. 
Some ill-designing people have turned the brain 
of my beloved son, and are carrying him to the 
eastern part of the empire, which must be the 
cause of much trouble and ruin to my country. I 
therefore order you, who are iny servan^fco pro- 
ceed immediately to Patna, and secure the person 
of my son, and keep him there. You are likewise 
to punish his attendants, that other people may 
take warning thereby. In doing tlris you will 
gain my favour and have a good name* Know 
this must be done.” The yi?ier, morepyer, wrote 


a letter of the same purport to Olive himself, who 
could thus quote the sanction of the court of Delhi 
to and for all be undertook. The, ” Daring m 
War,” the “ Protector of the Great,” entered 
Patna without any parade of triumph, hut there 
were few that saw bun there but felt he was in 
reality the lord of all that part of India. Mean- 
while the Shah Zada, continuing his precipitate 
retreat, had crossed the river Carsmnassa into 
Oude, The nabob of Oude, who had prepared to 
join him if he had been successful, now, with true 
Indian faith, declared himself the enemy of the 
fugitive prince, who, deserted by the troops and 
abandoned by his followers, knew pot whom to 
trust or whither to fly. Considering that Clive had 
more pow r er and more generosity than any one else to 
whom he could address himself, he wrote a bumble 
and imploring letter to him, and forwarded it by 
on officer who enjoyed his confidence. “ I find,” 
says Clive, in a note written at the moment, u that 
he wants, in his present distress, to throw himself 
upon the English, from a conviction that there is 
none else in whom he can trust. I have consulted 
with Eamuarrain, who is of opinion that the 
nabob can never be safe, should a person of his 
high rank be admitted into these provinces; and 
that his presence would expose the country to con- 
tinual commotions. I have, therefore, answered 
him, that my connexions with the nabob were of so 
solemn a nature as would not allow of my afford- 
ing him any protection ; and on that account ad- 
vised him to keep out of the way, as I was now 
upon the point of marching to the Curumnussa.” 
Notwithstanding the decided answer he got, the 
fugitive prince, m the extremity of his distress, 
sent several more letters or messages to Clive, who 
resolutely persisted in his first determination, but, 
out of compassion, sent his unhappy correspondent 
a present of 500 gold or about 1000/. 

sterling, to enable him to Tscape to some safer 
country. In one of his letters to the prince — ap- 
parently the last he wrote— Clive said, “ I have 
received repeated orders from the vizier, and even 
from tlie emperor, not only to oppose your high- 
ness, but eveu to lay hold of your person. I am 
sorry to acquaint jour highness with these dis- 
agreeable things, but ( cannot help it. Were I to 
assist your highness in any respect, it would be 
attended with the ruin of this country. It is better 
that one should suffer, however great, than that so 
many thousands should be rendered unhappy* I 
have only to recommend your highness to the 
Almighty’s protection. I wish to Mod it wejte in 
my power to assist you, but it is not. I am now 
on my march to the Carsmnassa, and earnestly re- 
commend it to yon to withdrew before I arrive.” 
The Shah Zada took this last hint, continued his 
flight, and was reported to he going to take refiige 
in the Gasipc^e country. Clive then directed his 
arms against some Rajpoot and hill chiefs of Bahar, 
who had invited and assisted the Shah Zada, and, 
having reduced them to submission, rather by 
policy than by fighting, having tranquillized the 
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whole cwintrafcy wo^ettnis Whidhtfcemed as rapid 
as magic, and having *Mft i am all ftfrce in Pattia 
to aid Ramnawrain, he fatumed quietly to Moor* 
ihedabad, and thence to Calcutta* 

Great were the services he had rendered to hia 
ally, Meer Jaffler, and, if not to that poor phantom 
the Great Mogul, to the grand vizier, who reigned in 
his name, ana whose firmans were considered by 
the natives as the voice and will of the descendant of 
Aurcngzebe. The vizier, as one mark of favour, 
informed Clive that the English might establish a 
factory at Delhi, the royal city ; and he assured 
“ The Daring in War” that the Mogul would show 
him the greatest favoOr, and that his honours 
should be increased. Meer Jaffier, who owed 
everything to him, gave more substantial and per- 
sonal proofs of his gratitude, conferring on Clive 
for life, as a Jaghire, or estate, thr. quit-rent which 
the company was bound to pay to the nabob for 
the extensive lands held by them to the south of 
Calcutta— which quit-rent was reputed to be worth 
thirty lacs of Vupees, of about 30,000/. sterling, per 
annum. Mr. Warren Hastings had the satiafac- 
tion of drawing tip, at the nabob's request, the 
form of the letter to be written to the council at 
Calcutta, to acquaint them with this splendid 
donation to his patron. When it was suggested to 
Meer Jaffier that the gift was enormous, he replied 
that his obligations Were Commensurate — that the 
services he had received from Clive were incalcu- 
lable— and that his conduct after the battle of 
Plnssey and on his first entrance into MoorBhe- 
dabad merited the highest reward ; for, when all 
the inhabitants expected to he laid under contribu- 
tion by his victorious army, he had secured their 
property and their persons, taking nothing from 
them, and permitting nothing to be taken by his 
troops or by any one else.f Sir John Malcolm, 
who has perhaps too perfect a sympathy with the 
hero of his narrative, and who certainly speaks too 
frequently with the tone of an advocate or special- 
pleader, says of the great Jaghire, and Clive’s 
acceptance of it — “ Though he appears to have 
thought that the high titles obtained for him from 
Delhi should have been accompanied by a Jaghire, 
there exists no evidence among all the documents I 
have examined to show that he had any previous 
intimation of its amount, or that he, in any shape, 
compromised either his personal honour or his 
duty to the government he served by accepting 
this grant. Conscious that he had performed 
great services to the nabob, he received this reward 
as a recompense which that prince had a right to 
bestow, and which was one conformable to the 
usage of the country, and rendered more appro- 
priate, according to that usage, from the high 
honour Which the Emperor of Delhi had, at the 
request of Meer Jaffier, conferred upon him. 
Clive gave a complete proof of his anticipation of 

* Onae.«*4|fe Job* Malcolm, 140* of CUwu-4lr Jobs proves, by 
documents and Incontrovertible facts, that a vary considerable por- 
tion of Wwkmh MM if CHwe’s proceedings, at thU arittaftl 

of Commons. 


the approbation of his superiors in England, and 
of his wish J to give publicity tb this transaction, by 
accepting, as his Jaghire, Sti assignment of the 
quit-rent, or government Iffiare, of the lands farmed 
by the company in the vicinity of Calcutta. This 
arrangement, which placed his income in the hands 
of the company, though it presented the best pos- 
sible security, would never have been consented to 
by a person Who had not acted with a perfbet con- 
sciousness that he was violating no duty and in. 
dieting no injury on the interests either of indivi- 
duals or the public. These were evidently Clive’s 
I sentiments; and the transaction, at the time of its 
occurrence, appears to have been generally viewed 
in the same light.” A more recent and much 
less partial writer— one fresh from India, and who 
may have studied the subject on the spot— says, 
“ This present we think Clive justified in accept- 
ing. It was S present which, from its very nature, 
could be no secret. In fact, the company itself 
w*as his tenant, and, by its acquiescence, signified 
its approbation of Meer Jaffier’s grant.”* We shall 
soon find, however, that the company, a large sec- 
tion of the British parliament, and no inconsider- 
able portion of the nation, took a very different 
view of the whole matter; and that ** Clive’s 
Jaghire” continued to be made a theme of decla- 
mation and a subject of reproach to him tilt the 
end of his life, and indeed beyond that period. 
Nor was the gratitude of Meer Jaffier of a very 
enduring or steady kind. The nabob was made 
to feel every day that the power and consideration of 
ihc Englishman were far greater than his own ; and 
that he, who had put him On a throne and defended 
him upon it, could at any time overthrow him, 
place him in a prison, or abandon him to the tender 
mercies of his enemies. t He looked round for 
some other support, and for some alliance with 
strength enough to curb the authority of Clive and 
impose on his own discontented chiefs, whose ani- 
mosities, though secret, were sharp, and every day 
increasing through the rash violence of his son 
Mecran and his own insincerity and broken agree- 
ments. No native prince could furnish a force 
that would look the little English army In the 
face. As for the French power, broken by Colonel 
Forde in the Circars and the Deccan, and fast 
breaking in the Carnatic by the folly of Lally 
and the bravery and skill of Major Coote, it was 
utterly annihilated in Bengal. The old might 
fend tame of the Portuguese was now only a 
tradition, tior could it be said that the Dutch 


* Mr. Maoauley, In Edii „ 

+ Clivo’i own account Is this:—'* About the month of November, 
17M, ft prevailing party ftt till N * bob JaAer All Khan's durbai leuurtl 
headed by Meereu, Uu eon, had prejudiced him to look with uu aril 
and Jealous eye on the power end Influence of the English In the 
provisoes, and taught lira to think and look upon himself «e ft 
cipher, bearing the name of Salmh only. Prom subsequent concur- 
ring dratfuwneee, ft mast have been nt that pftHod, ftad flMMHMs 
oause, that we imagine a private negotiation »» set on foot between 
the nabob and thoPutch, that the latter should bring a military 
felee Into the pvovlnoas to join the former and batetru out power 
sued sway. Urn Dutch, Stimulated by en tflf at our vary aUvantagepm 
situation, and a tense of their own Importance, readily 
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o6 f, the Indian continent possessed mtich more Dutch ships or troops from ascending the river* 
powfer than the Portuguese. Yet, ill his im- The Dutch solemnly protested that the ship which 
patience of the English supremacy, and in his had arrived in the lower part of the river had been 
total ignorance of the decline of the Dutch go- driven in by Stress of weather, and that she and 

ventfneht ita Europe, Meer Jaffier looked to this the troops on board would depart in peace as toon 

people fur assistance ; and, though they had been as they had obtained water and provisions. The 

nk>w jn acknowledging his authority, and had been vessel, however, continued to lie where She was, 

guilty of several slights very Offensive to his pride, atid attempts wctc made to send soldiers up to 
lie opened Secret communications with the Dutch Chinchura by concealing them in the bottom of 

factory at Chinchura, which had witnessed, with native boats ; but Clive issued his mandate that 

jealoUsy and dread, the British conquest of Chan- every Dutch or native boat should be stopped 
dUmagorc in its near neighbourhood * The places and searched. The gentlemen at Chinchura rc- 
wfere only two miles distant from each other, and monstrated and protested against these proceedings 
the near sight Of the English flag was worse than a on the part of a friendly power ; but Clive con- 

nightmare to the Dutch factory, who now wrote tinued to stop their soldiers and to send them hack 

the 'most urgent letters to the governor of Batavia to their ship, telling the gentlemen of the factory 
exhorting him to fit out an expedition for the that he was in Bengal in a double capacity; 
Hooghly, in order to balance the English power in that as an English officer while England was 
Bengal. There was at the moment no war in engaged in a war with Prance he was justified 
Europe between Holland and England; but the by the laws of nations in searching all vessels 
governors and factors Of the Various European na- whatever, not knowing but that they might in- 
tiorts in thdia seem to have been wont, when- troduce French troops into the country; and 
ever it suited their purposes, to adopt and act that, as an auxiliary to the Great Mogul, he 
upon the principle of the old buccaneers in Ame- was under the necessity, by solemn treaty, to oppose 
rica — that European treaties did not extend to fhe introduction of any European or foreign troops 
the regions ifc which they were living, and that whatsoever into Bengal. The Dutch, perhaps 
there was no peace beyond the equinoctial line, proud of their great writers on that subject, cited 
The authorities of Batavia were as eager to the laws of nations on their own side, and kept 
send an expedition as was the factory at Chin- pressing their warlike preparations all the time ; 
chura to request it, and in a Bhort time accounts and the mind that can condemn Clive’s conduct in 
were received 1 at Calcutta that the Dutch were this particular, and call it an attacking * without 
preparing a strong armament. It appears to provocation the ships and troops of a nation in 
have been known from the first that the destination friendship with this country,” must previously 
was Bengal ; but there Was some doubt as to have lost its perception in the muddiest maxes of 
which 1 of the Indian potentates had invited it or metaphysics. If Clive had seen with such organs 
engaged to Co-operate with it. Warren Hastings, all would have been lost. Early in October Mcer 
though so quick and sagacious, was deceived for a Jaffier arrived in person at Calcutta, as if merely 
time by the tales told him at Moorshcdabad ; and intending to honour Clive with a visit. A day or 
he (on the 29th of July, 1*759) wrote to Clive that two after advices came ftHM>elow of the arrival 
the Nabob MfeCr Jaffier was led to suspect that the of six more Dutch ships of a large size, and 
Dutch were in league with the powerful sovereign crammed with troops, partly Europeans and partly 
of OudC. Even Clive himself was deceived for Malays, from Batavia and other Dutch settlements 
some time, not because he was so credulous as to in the islands. “ Now,” says Clive, or a pen that 
place any confidence in Meer Jaffier’s faith, but wrote for him, “ the Dutch mask fell off, and the 
because he counted upon hU weakness and womanly nabob (conscious of his having given his assent to 
timidity. The nabob played his part well. When their coming, and at the same time of our attach- 
Clive Sent notice to him of the Batavia armament ment and his own unfaithful dealings with us) was 
he pretended to be greatly alarmed, and expressed greatly confused and disconcerted. He, however, 
his hope that the English, in virtue of the treaty seemed to make light of it ; told the governor 
subsisting, would join their forces to his to oppose (Clive) he Was going to reside three or four days 
and prevent the invasion of his dominions. He also at his fort of Hooghly, where he would chastise 
sent Clive the copy of a strong letter he hod ad- the insolence of the Dutch, and drive them soon 
dressed to the Dutch factory. Early in tile month out of the river again. On the MHh of October 

of August a Dutch ship arrived in the Hooghly he left Calcutta ; and, in place of his going to his 

with European troops on board. Clive reported fort at Hooghly, he topk up his residence at Cojah 
his arrival to Meer Jaffier, who, after betraying Wazeed's garden, about halt-way between that and 
some confusion, sent a second letter to mm Dutch Chinchura;* h /plain indication that }ic had no 
factory, and ordered his troopB at the town of 
Hoogniy to join the English and prevent any J 

* The naboti had entemtlnto these intrigues with the Dutch be- pii . ^ ^ 

fore the imaaion of the Shalt Zadu ; and after Clive’# conduct at tliot aenlttft and Wt*ay?n«t eaparjlM mtuhft. He nN'MiM afauffor 
rri Hltf would willingly l»vc broken them off. But Vhpn he Ihvw the French, an agent foirtne English, mtt ewlaWflfw tWM anaSgeai 
the Dutch arrive in the ifooulUy fn Mich grtjat form he fancied that for the I>utch, and the aeewt modjnin by they WWMauMicaleS 
they mtiat triumph over the feogtlsli, and that id aiiiiling them he with the nabob, and the nabob wtlh them. Bor atMOe J tlaM befera 

should be pursuing the wise ]K>licy Of aiding with the ilrougct this visit to him at bb garden on the Hooghly* Moot Jailor bad 


Tbb Cojah. nr Khodjn, Wweed, Whp va# distinguished by tha tbfe 
fhd mm of Merchants,” *asn wrsmi ergrmt'MMItb and im- 
aflee --a amt of :weohd Omtehund, into had Head 0 life of intrlghe, 
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apprehensions from the Dutch* whom be received 
there in the most (gracious manner he could, move 
like friends and allies than as enemies to him and 
his country.”* In three or four days Clive re- 
ceived a letter from the nabob* informing him that 
he had thought proper to grant some indulgence 
to the Dutch in their trade* and that the Dutch on 
their part had engaged to leave the river with their 
ships and troops as soon as the season would per- 
mit But this reference to the seasons was un- 
fortunate, inasmuch as* at the time of his writ- 
ing, tlie season permitted their departure with 
the greatest safety. Clive* from the tenor of 
the letter and the whole course of the nabob’s 
conduct, felt assured that the Dutch had no in- 
tention to quit the river, and that Meer Jaffier 
had given bis permission to them to bring up 
their troops if they could. This Clive was deter- 
mined they should not do; and the council at 
Calcutta heartily agreed with him. The nabob 
had not ventured to withdraw the orders be had 
given to the English to oppose the Dutch. A 
very few days later, intelligence was received 
that the Dutch armament was actually moving 
up the river towards Calcutta, and that the Dutch 
agents w$Pe enlisting troops of every denomina- 
tion at Chinchura, Coasimbuzar, and even as 
for up the country as Patna, and this pluinly 
with the connivance of Mecr Jaffier, and the mote 
opem assistance of his son Meeran. Clive saw 
that the junction of the armament from below and 
the troops from above with the force already col- 
lected within the walls of Chinchura would be 
followed by the declaration of the nabob in favour 
of the Dutch, and an immediate movement upon 
the English settlements. His force in Europeans 
was, at the moment* actually inferior in number to 
that of the Dutch on board die seven ships alone, 
without counting those in garrison at Chinchura ; 
for the force from Batavia, no w accurately re- 
ported, consisted of 100 Europeans and 800 Ma- 
lays — the latter a far braver race of men than the 
natives of Bengal. There was no time to be 
lost -T- this was no season for indulging in 
subtleties and nice distinctions, or for turning over 
the pages of Grotius and Puffendorf — and Clive 
resolved to proceed at once against the Dutch 
as if they were open instead of secret enemies. 
At the critical moment some of the council 
were startled by the notion of infringing the 
treaties of peaoe existing between the United Pro- 


trrated this ** Glory of MetcltSxiW’ 'with Rftfftt favour and distinc- 
tion. But the clroumaUndet diS not provont Uive from •oiaiwa the 
p<*r*on» of Cojnh Waived oau Ids eon a short time after the mUwb’s 
vwrt when they were gong to Moorfchodabad. Warren Hastings had 
some dUSenlty in cooUag the wrath of the nabob ; but he inge- 
niously remuseutal that CoUli Wasted was the prime instigator 6f 
these troubles ; that ft appeared* from the long consultations held 
beta oen him and the Dutch the evening before his departure, that 
he was going up to etrengtam their cause at Moorsheaabad, where 
the nabob must know the English had many enemies ; that it was 
no tune to stand upon the atrietnen p( ceremony when the enemy 
were almost «t the gates of Calcutta ; and. finally, that Clive had 
only given orders thatCqUh Wausd .should bo seised on tho way, but 
that no attempt should be made upon him who was arrived within 
the district of the *Sy ef Moorshedabod.— ^Tarrsa Htuifogt 9 Lmitrt 
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Vinces and Great Britain* and of commencing a 
yar on their own responsibility. But Clive said 
that “ a public man may sometimes be called upon 
to with ft halter round his neck;” and the 
Dutch by their conduct seemed to justify hostilities 
ftnd to give them a merely defensive character on 
the part of the English, for they continued to enlist 
native troops more openly than ever, they denied 
the English the right of search* they insulted seve- 
ral English officers, they attempted to seduce the 
sepoys in English pay, and, thinking their schemes 
ripe for action, they vowed vengeance if Clive per- 
sisted in obstructing the passage of their troops up 
the river. Clive’s private interests must have been 
in conflict with his public duty, for he had recently 
remitted a great part of his fortune to Europe 
through the Dutch East India Company, who might 
have kept the money in the banks of Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam, both in revenge and in compensa- 
tion. These considerations might have induced 
another man to avoid extremities, but they appear 
to have had no weight whatever with “ The Daring 
in War,” who was equally daring in policy. M Not- 
withstanding all that had passed,” says the paper 
we have already quoted from, “ on receipt of the 
lost Dutch remonstrance we found our sentiments 
a good deal embarrassed, doubting whether we 
should stand justified to our country and employers 
in commencing hostilities against an ally of Eng- 
land, supposing they should persist in passing the 
batteries below with their ships and troops. In 
this situation we anxiously wished the next hour 
would bring us iicwb of a declaration of war with 
Holland ; which we had indeed some reason to 
expect by our last advices from England, Another 
strong reason which determined us to oppogp them* 
and on which subject wc had been guarded against 
by the Court of Directors, was, that in all likeli- 
hood the Dutch would first commence hostilities 
against us in India. Thus circumstanced* the 
Dutch themselves removed all our difficulties by bo 
ginning hostilities below, attacking with shot and 
seizing several of our vessels, grain-boats, fee.; tear- 
ing down our colours; disembarking our guns»mi» 
Iitary stores, &c., from our vessels to their own 
ships, making prisoners of the captains, officers, 
&c. They ako began hostilities on shore in ottr 
settlements, where they tore down our colours* And 
burnt the houses and effects of the company’s te- 
nants in those parts.”* It was not known whether 
the Dutch would come up the river and pass the 
English batteries with their ships and troqps qm 
board* or whether they would land the troqps bar 
low the batteries, and march them thence by ; land ; 
but Clive made the necessary dispositions against 
both these plans of operation, as for as comported 
withthe smallness of his disposable force, consist 
ing only of about 320 English, 12tX> sepoya^aad 
three of the company’s ships, which were all that 
were then in, the river. Just at this juncture Colo- 
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nd-Rmie returned to Calcutta from his career of 
in the Northern Circara and the Deccan : 
tabaA {pitted his command on account of ill health 
qfyd disgust at the conduct of the Directors, who 
hid confirmed his appointment* and with the 
intention of returning to England by the first op- 
pWtumty ; but at the invitation of his friend and 

B on Clive, who entertained the highest opinion of 
bravery and abilities, he readily agreed to take 
the command of part of the forces. On the 19th 
November Forde moved from Calcutta to the 
northward, took the Dutch settlement at Barnagore, 
on the left bank of the Hooghly, crossed the river 
the next day with his troops, and four pieces of artil- 
lery, and marched towards Chandernagore, to strike 
terror into the factory of Chinchura, and to be ready 
to intercept the Dutch troops in case they should 
land* The rest of his troops, and the best and 
largest proportion, with many volunteers draughted 
from the militia, and part of an independent com- 
pany mounted as cavalry, Clive Bent down to the 
forts on the river under the command of Captain 
Knox. Mr. Holwell, who had survived the black 
hole and the subsequent barbarity of Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah, took charge of Fort William with the militia, 
consisting of about 250 English and a few Portu- 
guese. Clive remained at Calcutta, but went aud 
came, dividing bis attention and presence between 
the two divisions of his army under Forde and 
Knox, It was noticeable that men who had been 
absolute cowards under governor Drake, and the 
other imbccilles that presided over the defence of 
Calcutta at the time of Suraj-u-Dowlah*s siege, were 
now brave, alert, and confident. The three Eng- 
lish East Indiamen which had arrived after the 
Dutch ycre lying in the lower part of the river, 
between that squadron and the Eca ; but, as the 
Dutch ships now began to ascend the liver, these 
Indiamen were ordered to pass them and station 
themselves above the Euglish batteries at Charnoc 
and Tauna, where fire-boats had been prepaicd to 
assist in destroying them. The Dutch commodore 
on seeing the three Iudiamen coming up sent to 
tell Commodore Wilson that if he attempted to pass 
him he would fire upon him. On the 21st of No- 
vember the Dutch cast anchor within range of the 
English cannon on the batteries ; on the 23rd they 
landed on thp Chinchura side of tire river their army 
of 1500 nien, and then dropped down with their 
ships to a place called “ Melancholy Point”— for 
them appropriately so named — where the three 
English ships were lying ready for action. The 
moment the Dutch troops were landed Clive sent 
Captain Knox across the river to reinforce Colonel 
Forde, and ordered Commodore Wilson to demand 
immediate restitution of our vessels, sublets, and 
property, and, on their refusal, to fight, 4R burn, 
attd destroy the Dutch squadron. The next day 
(the 24th) the demand was made and refused. The 
Dutch had seven ships, four of them being called 
u capital ships the English had only three, and 
they appear to have derived no assistance whatever 
either from the land batteries, which were too far 


off, or from the fire-boats. Nevertheless Comtno* 
dore Wilson, who began the attack, ended it in two 
hours with the total defeat of the enemy : the Dutch 
commodore, who had thirty men killed and many 
wounded, Btruck, and the rest followed the exam* 

S ic, all except his second, who cut and ran down 
le river as far as Culpee, thirty-three miles in a 
straight line below Calcutta, when she was stopped 
short, intercepted* and taken by the * Orfbrd * and 
* Royal George/ which had just urrived from Eng- 
land, and were ascending the Hooghly as the tide 
and weather permitted. The * Duke of Dorset/ 
commanded by Captain Forrester, and which had 
more immediately engaged the Dutch commodore, 
suffered rather severely ; but the loss sustained in 
the other two English ships was trifling. Appa- 
rently alarmed and stupified by the loss of their 
squadron, the Dutch and their Malays halted and 
wavered on their march to Chinchura, and on the 
25th, the day after the fight on the river, they 
blundered upon a wretched position, from which 
retreat was difficult and a further advance imprac- 
ticable. Forde with the quick eye of a soldier saw 
their blunder — saw that he had them upon the hip ; 
but there came over him a doubt and a misgiving ; 
and, hesitating to attack the troops of a European 
nation not in a state of declared war, lie sent a 
hasty messenger across the river with b note to Clive, 
saying, w that if he had the order of council lie 
could attack the Dutch, with a fair prospect of de- 
stroying them.” Clive, who was playing a quiet 
game at cards when the note reached him, took out 
his pencil, and, without quitting the table, wrote on 
the back of it — “ Dear Forde, fight them imme- 
diately. I will send you the order of council to- 
morrow.’ * * Accordingly Forde fought the Dutch ; 
and the engagement was short, bloody, and decisive. 
It took place in the valley of J3e darra, about four 
mileB from Chinchura, part dflHgarrison of which 
place had contrived to join the Dutch, who were 
badly commanded by one Roussel, a French soldier 
of fortune, and who were put to a total rout in less 
than half an hour. The fugitives left on the field 
120 Europeans and 200 Malays in killed, about 
150, including M. Roussel and 14 other officers, 
were wounded ; and about 350 Dutch and 200 Ma- 
lays were taken prisoners. The total loss of the 
English was inconsiderable. From the field of his 
easy victory Forde marched to Chinchura, and, sit- 
ting down before that place, which he could have 
taken by a coup de mom, he wrote to Calcutta for 
further orders. But the Dutch factory, in abject 
submission, implored for a cessation of hostilities. 
Deputies were appointed on both sides; the Dutch 
disavowed the proceedings of their squadron, hum- 
bly acknowledged themselves the aggressors, and 
agreed to pay colts and damages ; and upon these 
conditions an amicable settlement was arranged, and 
their captured ships were all restored to them. 
Three days after the battle of Bedarra the nabob’s 
son Meeran, whom Clive seldom mentioned with- 
out the affix of w scoundrel/* encamped within two 

• Sir John Malcolm, Mfc. 
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mile* ofCWnohurtwith OwwtOOOO or 7000 hone. 
If the Dutch had proved victorious, he would have 
joined them in plundering end destroying the Eng- 
lish 5 hut, now that the English bad obtained a com- 
plete triumph, he hoped to be allowed to share * with 
them in thespoiis of the Dutch. The terrified fac- 
tory instantly applied to Governor Clive, entreating 
him to interpose, and not abandon them to the 
violence of the Mussulmans. Clive, losing no 
time, crossed the river to tell the young nabob what 
he might and what he might not do,* and to save 
the factory from the chances of a black-hole, or 
some other atrocity. Under his dictation Meeran 
agreed to a treaty, and then withdrew.* 

The few remaining months of Clive'B present stay 
in India were devoted to various arrangements and 
precautions for securing the tranquillity of the 
country, and maintaining the always tottering au- 
thority of the pusillanimous n&boo. When his 
intended departure was announced it filled Meer 
Jaffier, Warren Hastings, and every one else inte- 
rested in the continuance of peace, with doubt and 
alarm ; for by all these men Clive was considered 
m the only Atlas that could prop up tliC ponderous 
and crazy machine. The old nabob was expecting 
everyday that the young nabob would cut his throat 
in private, or carve his way to the musnud through 
open war and revolution. Meeran had surrounded 
himself by all the chiefs that most hated his father or 
the English, having for his chief counsellor Roy- 
dullub, whom Clive described as 41 an aspiring, am- 
bitious villatn.” Hastings, Holwell, Sykes, and 
Amyatt, the resident at Patna, entreated the go- 
vernor to remain some time longer. “ I own ” wrote 
Hastings from Moorshedabad, “ I learned with great 
concern that your resolution is fixed to return to 
Europe this season and he went on to predict 
many ill consequences likely to arise out of the de- 
parture of the only one who could alike keep the 
natives true to their treaties, and the English steady 
in the ways of justice, prudence, and moderation. 
But Clive on the other hand had great objects in 
view, which made him persist in his design : he 
wished by his presence and personal representations, 
and the influence lie could now exercise by means 
of the great fortune and the fame he had acquired, 
to obtain from the British Parliament and govern- 
ment measures calculated to preserve what he had 
gained in India, and to extend and consolidate our 
other acquisitions in that country. He knew that a 
peace with France was in contemplation, and he 
earnestly wished to arrive before such peace should 
be concluded, lest out negotiators, through a want 
oflocal and other knowledge, should surrender by 
treaty advantages and prospects which had been 
obtained by arms } and besides other weighty rea- 
sons he desired to procure for the governors of the 
three presidencies commissions from his majesty as 
major-generals, in order that this superiority of 

* The Dutch, hound themvfihw nawr to meditate war. introduce or 

troop* out of the country forthwith ; and to mtiify themwl vm with 
their trtile and commercial privilege*. A breach pf any one or theca 
article* watte be puttUhM Willi total expulsion tiom Bengal. 


rank might put an end to the pretensions and 
independent powers of the king's officers, which 
on several occasions had seriously impeded the 
public service. 44 If," said he, 44 toy interest pre- 
vails, I flatter myself I shall hate rendered the 
company more service by toy return to- England 
than by my stay in Bengal. If a peace should be 
on the tapis, I may be of Scnto u 0 ® likewise ; for 
convinced 1 am the directors are not masters suffi- 
ciently of the subject, and will probably conclude a 
peace in Europe which cannot possibly oe abided by 
in the East Indies."* He had previously announced 
his intention and wishes to the first great Pitt, then 
one of the principal secretaries of state, and one of 
the wannest of his admirers, who. improving; as 
orators do, upon Major Laurence's plain dictum 
that Clive was born a soldier, had Celled him id the 
British House of Commons 44 a hcaven-bom gene- 
ral — a man who, bred to the labour of the desk, 
had displayed a military genius which might excite 
the admiration of the king of Prussia." To excite 
—what seldom required exciting — the warlike spirit 
and imagination of the great orator, he laid before 
him in this letter the immense advantage* and the 
gorgeous empire which might be obtained in the 
East if the English government would only tend 
out a thousand or two of their best troops j he re- 
mitted an exact account of the revenues of Bengal, 
genuine and to be depended upon, as he had got it 
faithfully extracted from the books of the nabob's 
minister ; and, as the English people were prema- 
turely complaining of the amount of the national 
debt, he hinted that that burthen might be - got rid 
of by meanB of Indian rupees. He described itt a 
concise and forcible mauner — for since his first 
coming as a poor uneducated clerk to Fort St* 
David he had learned to write as well as fight^- 
the disorganized, distracted state of the whole of 
India, the mere shadowy existence of the suzerain 
of all, the Great Mogul, the influence and consider- 
ation the English had obtained in the court of 
Delhi, and the total obscuration of the French m the 
Deccan, “ I have great hopes," said he, 44 that 
we shall succeed in extirpating them from the pro- 
vmcc of Golconda, where they have Teigned lordi 
paramount so long, and from whence they have 
drawn their principal resources. Notwithstanding 
the extraordinary exertions made in sending out M. 
Lally last year, 1 am confident before the end of this 
they y> ill he near their last gasp in the Carnatic." 
Having prepared his way in this and in other 
(jutf. ters, having called that most able officer Major 
Calliaud from the Carnatic to Bengal, and having 
paid a farewell visit to Meer Jaffier at Moorsheda- 
bad, Clive sailed from India on the 25lh day of 
February, 1760. He had provided for the future 
to the extent of his means, information, or foresight, 
a»4 he left brave and experienced men, trained by 
hiraseli, behind him ; yet, nevertheless, ** w ap- 
peared as if the soul was departing from the body 
of the government of Bengal." 

Clive's prediction as to the result of the WAI to 

• Letter to Mr. FigoL 
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the Carnatic was justified by the fact, and by the 
m Of Pondicherry to English arms, an event which 
took place within a year after his departure. While 
like French army was cantoned in the country round 
about Wandewash, and Lally and Bussy quarrel- 
ling more violently than before, Colonel Coote 
with the last division .of his regiment arrived on 
the coast, and on the 21st of November (1759) 
proceeded to Conjeveram, where the rest of the 
English troops were cantoned. As rapid as Clive, 
Coote fell upon the fort of Wandewash, carried it 
bjr storm on the 29th, marched to Carongoly, and 
toolc that place also by the 10th of December. 
Having obtained the services of a considerable 
body of Mahratta horse, Lally, by some artful 
movements, surprised and took Conjeveram, but he 
was disappointed in his expectation of finding there 
magazines and provisions for his half-famishing 
people. He next attempted to recover the fortress 
of Wandewash, where the breaches they hud made 
were still open, and where the English had hardly 
any artillery. But while he or his engineer officers 
were formalizing as to the proper construction of 
the battery of assault, Coote reached the spot and 
compelled the French to retreat. Lully’s pride, 
however, forbade his retreating far, and he drew up 
in order of battle near the walls of W ande w ash . He 
had with him 2250 Europeans and 1300 sepoys; 
but, as for his Mahratta allies, they kept aloof. 
Coote had only 1900 Europeans, but he had 2100 
sepoys, 1250 black cavalry, and 26 field-pieces.* 
The French were more thoroughly defeated than 
ever they had been up to this time. Bussy, who 
gallantly put himself at the head of a regiment to 
try a bayonet charge, was abandoned by his men 
and taken prisoner. L^lly escaped, protected by 
a small body of French cavalry. He collected his 
shattered army at Chitteput, but he could make no 
stand there, and, without reinforcing the garrison in 
the place, he retreated still farther to the strong hill 
fortress of Gingee. Instead of following him, Coote 
resolved to strike across the country to recover 
Arcot, where Lally some shoit time before, and 
with much theatric pomp, had proclaimed the son of 
Chunda Sahib Nabob or Subandarof the Carnatic ; 
and the very day after the battle of Wandewash, 
which was fought on the 22nd of December, he hur- 
ried forward a detachment in that direction. On 
the 1st of February, 1760, Coote himself arrived at 
Arcot, and on the 5th he begim to cannonade the 
town from three batteries. On the 6th he com- 
menced making approaches, and by the morning 
of the 9th the sap was carried to the foot of the 
glacis, and by the hour of noon on the same day 
two small breaches were made. Not three men in 
the garrison had been killed ; the breaches were 
impracticable, and yet a flag of truce w^tyield out, 
and Arcot was surrendered. Lally soon found it 
impossible to remain on the strong but barren hill 
of Gingee, and he retreated, with what remained of 

0 Coote'* black how* however, did no more for him than I.all>’a 
at nh rattan did for the French;— th«*y kept out of the reach of allot, 
aud would not even punne when the enemy vow routed 


his half-naked famishing army, to the vicinity of 
Pondicherry, Repairing himself to that city he 
quarrelled anew with the council and all the autho- 
rities there, blaming them for the destitute state of 
his troops, and calling them embezzlers and pecu- 
lators; and they, retorting with true Gallic ve- 
hemence, accused him of folly, imbecility, treach- 
ery, and even cowardice. During these unseemly 
altercations the French flag was struck down from 
nearly every place where it yet floated : TimeTy 
surrendered, Devi-Cottali was evacuated, Trino- 
maly surrendered, Pcrmacoil and Alamparva were 
taken by storm, and the whole country between 
Alamparva and Pondicherry was laid waste by fire 
and sword. Carical, the most important place on 
the coast next to Pondicherry, was soon invested 
by an armament sent from Madras, and by a 
detachment which descended from Triclnno- 
poly ; the garrison made a miserable defence, and 
surrendered on the 6th of April, before a relief 
dispatched by Lally could reach the place. The 
fall of Valdore, Chidambaram, and Cuddalorc fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. 

By the 1st of May the English, who had 
been reinforced, encamped within four miles of 
Pondicherry ; and the French, who had re- 
ceived no succour from their impoverished mo- 
ther country, were in a manner cooped up in 
that Btrong town, looking with a faint, declining 
hope fur the arrival of a squadron, or some ship 
with some help, from the Mauritius, or Bourbon, 
or some other quarter. But he must be a bold and 
fortunate seaman that should now escape the vigi- 
lance and power of the British naval force; for 
Admiral Cornish had been three months on the 
Coromandel coast with six ships of the line, Ad- 
miral Stevens, who had succeeded Pococke, had 
now' come forward with four more ships of the 
line, and was followed in or two by another 
ship of the line bringing ratee companies of the 
Royal Artillery. In his extremity Lally turned his 
eyes towards the country of Mysore, where Hyder 
Ali, who was afterwards to fill a wider scene, had 
established his authority by force of arms, and by 
force of intiigue atul treachery. To bring Hyder 
on the buck of Coote, Lally offered him present pos- 
session of the fort of Thiagur, which commanded 
two passes into the Carnatic, and future possession 
of Tinevelly and Madura — that is, when Lally and 
Hyder should turn the tide of war and dispossess 
the English of those two places. A bargain was 
concluded, Hyder agreeing to send droves of bul- 
locks to feed the French, and troops to fight for the 
French. A detachment sent by Coote to stop the 
march of Hyder’s people was too weak for the pur- 
pose, and sustained a defeat; but, when the Myso- 
reans obtained a nearer view of the English army, 
and a correcter notion of the real and deplorable 
condition of Lally ’s forces, they thought their bar- 
gain a bad one, and, breaking it with the ordinary 
Indian unscrupulousness, they marched back to their 
own country, troops and bullocks. Shortly before 
thcii departure six of the English company's ships 
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arrived at Madras and t hard landed* a reinforce- 
ment of 600 mett« More and more force continued 
to pour in, and still mot a ahip*i not a man, not a 
barrel of beef or biscuit arrived to luatain the French 
in Pondicherry. Jn tha c&urle of the month of 
October, the English fleet was raised to seventeen 
sail of the line, and a picturesque regiment of 
kilted iqeq from the bleak highlands of Scotland 
were disembarked to try their mettle and their 
power of enduring heat in the lowlands of Hindustan. 
By means which are not explained, and which are 
difficult to understand, as the French had neither 
money nor credit, and as Hyder Ali had done little 
for them in that way, Lally succeeded in obtaining 
some supplies of provisions. On the night of the 
4th of September he made a sortie, in the hope of 
surprising the English camp ; but his troops no 
longer acted with concert or spirit ; one of his di- 
visions lagged behind, and the whole plan failed*. 
Unfortunately the directors in Leadcnhall-street 
had sent out by the last ships their orders that 
Colonel Cootc should return to Bengal, and that 
Major Monson, the officer next under him, should 
take the cpmmaiul on the Coromandel coast. Al- 
though on the very point of completing his bril- 
liant campaign hy the reduo* ion of the French | 
capital in India, und although he and all men 
felt tltat the company could not know months before, 
when their orders were dated, what had happened, 
and of what honour they were depriving him, 
Cootc, without murmur or complaint, submitted to 
the instructions of his employers. Nor did his mag- 
nanimity stop here — his own regiment, one of the 
best in India, was to proceed with him to Calcutta; 
the council of Madras were thrown into consterna- 
tion ; Major Monson declared that if that regiment 
were removed he could not apd would not under- 
take the siege of Pondicherry — and thereupon 
Cootc most generously consented that his regiment 
should remain to gain laurels for another,* But 
the chances of war overset or postjxmed the exe- 
cution Of the directors* orders : Major Monson was 
dangerously wounded in an attack upon some of 
the outward defences of the French, and, being for 
the time incapable of duty, he joined the council in 
entreating Colonel Cootc, who, luckily, had not 
yet sailed for Bengal, to resume the command, and 
Coote remained; and the siege of Pondicherry, 
after the cessation of the rains at the end of Novem- 
ber, was pressed with great vigour. Several batte- 
ries played against the town from the 8th to the 
30th of December ; and on the 12th of January, 
1161, the trenches were opened, and the place was 
reduced to extremity, ®t<?W which had been 
procured had not been husbanded with prpper care, 
and the provisions remaining on hand would not 
suffice for iqorg'than twq days longer ; the best part 
of the army, the gallant regiments of Lorraine and 
Lally, tffete reduced to a small number, and these 
worn out with ftmipe, disease, and fatigue; the 
rest of the troops were little better than a mutinous 
rabble. Nothing therefore was left to the fiery, 

• Mqn , 


proud man who had arrived in India with the 
confident hope of eitttrpsting the English and re- 
alising the grand schemes of Dnpleix, but to seek 
conditions, and surrender, And, on the 14th of 
January, a commissioner ftOm Lolly and a depu- 
tation from the council of' Pondicherry entered the 
English camp, and made an unconditioned sur- 
render to Colonel Coote. As soon da the French 
flag was struck, Mr, Pigot, as governor Of Madras, 
made a formal demand that Pondicherry shOhld be 
given up to that presidency, as the Conquest' and 
property of the company. Coote and a council of 
war, consisting of tne English admirals* and the 
chief officers both of the army and the navy, de- 
cided that the place ought to be held for the king. 
Upon this, Pigot resolutely declared that, unless 
Pondicherry were given up to the presidency, he 
would stop all supplies, and furnish none 'Of the 
money which was so much wanted for the tffib- 
sisteacC of the king’s troops and the Ffeftch pri- 
soners. After a reference to the company** charters, 
und upon other considerations, Coote and the coun- 
cil of officers yielded the point; and, by order of 
the council of Madras, immediate preparations 
were ipade for levelling the town and fortifications of 
Pondicherry with the ground.* The white flag of 
the Bourbons still floated over the hill -fort of 
Thiagur, fifty miles in the interior of the Gauntry— 1 
the place which J^ally had promised to Hyder Ali 
—and over the other strong hill-fort of Gingee, 
about thirty-five miles north-west from Pondi- 
cherry; but the garrisons, isolated and without 
any hope of relief, soon surrendered ; and by the 
beginning of April the French had not so much as 
a Bingle military post in all India. M. Bussy, 
upon being taken prisoner at the battle of Waode- 
wash, had been instantly liberated upon parole by 
Coote, who respected his abilities as a soldier and 
his character as a man : all the English treated him 
with kindness and consideration ; for, unlike Lallv, 
who had made war like a Bavage, he had invariably 
treated his English prisoners with humanity and 
courtesy ; and when the hens of Golconda returned 
to France he was received, at least by the public, 
with the honour due to a brave and able com- 
mander, and with the interest which a military 
people always attach to hazardous and romantic 
adventureB.t But far different was the fate of the 
miserable Lally, who was regarded with aversion 


* The instructions (torn the court of France to Lally had been 
intercepted, in which he was directed to destroy luoh of the British 
settlements os fell iuto his power ; in consequence of which the court 
of dll actors gave orders to retaliate the laud measures upon the 
French eetileitnentet^-OnM. < 

f When our ally and nabob of the Carnitic, Mohammed AIL 
heard of the capture of Bussy, he wrote In a rapture of joy to the go- 
vernor of Madras, laying that that incident alone was an advantage 
equal to the greatest victory that could have been obtained, and 
gently suggesting that fcp should be put Into his hands, when the 
Frenchman would be taken good care of 1 Mohammed had learned 
nothing of the best parti of civilisation, though he had been so lOOg 
connected with the English ; be was astonished that they did tot put 
their dangerous prisoner to death, and he thought them bemft of 
their senses when they allowed him to go at Urge on hfs parole and 
received him with (baft* and entertainments at Madras baton Ms 
departure for Eufope. 

Bnssy carried home, or rather remitted from the Deccan add too 
Oircaci some lima before ho want home, a vefy eM* toWtobje flmla, 
Shortly after Ids return to France he married ajntne oTihe DiWim 
Choiseul, which raised him in favour and coosMstaHon hi tonrt. 
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arid (Hmtetapt by bis conquerors, who left Pondi- 
thetrfy amidst tne insults and reproaches of his 
tihrti countrymen, and who, upon his arrival 
In France, was hooted by the people, and thrown 
into the Bastille by th# government ; and lay there 
titty the Bastille being considered too honour- 
able a place of confinement for such an offender, 
he was removed to a common gaol. The French 
government of the day, borne down by a long 
succession of failures and defeats, were glad to 
avert the popular indignation from themselves 
by making Lally their scapegoat ; and the accu- 
sations brought against that rash and violent 
man, not merely by his old antagonists of the 
council of Pondicherry, whom he had so often 
treated as swindlers and embezzlers, but by every 
Frenchman that returned beggared and desperate 
from India— his own glaring abuse of authority, 
misconduct in the field, and most indisputable 
failure — and the popular feeling raging against him 
everywhere — facilitated, and even gave a patriotic 
colour to, their Ungenerous scheme : for, after all, 
unwise and bad as the conduct of Lally had been, 
it was difficult to prove him guilty of offences 
calling for more than deprivation of his military 
rank, contempt, and oblivion; and the abuse of 
authority, vexations, and exactions of which he was 
accused, were not capital crimes by the existing 
laws of France. Yet the ministry determined to 
prosecute him unto death, for they felt that a scene 
and a sacrifice was wanted, and that the en- 
raged people and the French East India Com- 
pany would not be satisfied with less than the 
public execution of the man who had lost all India. 
And thus they Charged their victim with high-trea- 
son, which deprived him of the aid of counsel — they 
charged him with base treachery to his Country and 
companions in arms — they charged the man whose 
innermost and most lasting passion was a hatred of 
England and of everything English with playing into 
the hands of the English East India Company and its 
officers — they charged him, in order to crown his 
monstrous iniquities, with selling Pondicherry, 
which he had defended to the last extremity and 
the grand tribunal of the nation, the then base, truck- 
ling, and subservient parliament of Paris, allowed the 
trial to be conducted so as to satisfy ministers and 
gratify the mob. Lally had never been destitute of 
personaPcourftge, and, though an old and worn out 
man, his conduct throughout the protracted trial 
was firm and proud. He expressed the greatest 
indignation at most of the charges made against 
him: he proved some of the facts alleged to be 
utterly impossible; and it is said he anticipated 
an acquitted. When sentence of death was read to 
him in has foul dungeon, he threw up his hands to 
Heaven And exclaimed, “Is this thAsward of 
forty-five years' service!” and seizing! pair of 
oompaifoSi with which be had been measuring a 
map of the Coromandel .coast, he struck at his 
proud* indignant heart ; but his arm was held or 
caught by <me of the functionaries in attendance, 
and the blow did not penetrate deep enough to kill. 


He then poured forth a torrent of accusations and 
execrations against his accusers and judges, appa- 
rently involving many facts deemed unsuitable 
for the public ear. With indecent, atrocious haste 
they executed him that very afternoon. To prevent 
him from speaking to the spectators they put a 
large gag into his mouth before removing him from 
his cell. He was dragged through the streets of 
Paris in a dung-cart to the Place de Grfeve, and 
was there beheaded.* 

In the meanwhile Clive had been received with 
all honour in England. The fortune he had accu- 
mulated, even without counting the Jaghire con- 
ferred upon him by the nabob, amounted to 
300,0001., the Jaghire rendered firom 27,000/., to 
30,000/. a-year, and he had credit for being even 
far richer than he really was. He was raised 
to the Irish peerage by the title of Baron Clive 
of Plasscy, and was flattered by the prospect of a 
speedy elevation to the English peerage, which 
would give him a seat in the British House of 
Peers. For the present he took his seat in the 
House of Commons, where his wealth and his in- 
fluence filled several other scats, and commanded 
votes besides his own. All parties courted him ; 
but his admiration for Pitt increased on a personal 
acquaintance, and he steadily adhered to him till 
he was driven from office by the accession of 
George III. and the brief preponderance of Lord 
Bute. When Bute made overtures to him Clive 
rejected them ; and when this most unpopular mi- 
nister precipitated his negotiations for a peace with 
France he avoided consulting Clive as to the Indian 
clauses and conditions. The conqueror of Bengal 
was the more incensed at Bute’s conduct in this 
important respect, as he knew that M. Bussy was 
constantly consulted by the French ministers and 
negotiators. The subject, however, was too near 
the heart of Clive to P el HtiHfo c indulgence of of- 
fended pride, pique, and raentment, and he trans- 
mitted a memorial to Bute, conveying ample infor- 
mation on all that related to our eastern possessions. 
In this paper he dwelt upon the principles recom- 
mended by Dupleix, and acted upon by the French. 
“ Dupleix,” said Clive, “ engaged in the conten- 
tions of the princes of the country, and had at one 
time, in a great measure, obtained his aim. There 
remained nothing to complete it but the expulsion 
of the English out of Hindustan. We were at that 
time wholly attached to mercantile ideas ; but un- 
doubted proofs of M. Dupleix’* projects obliged us 
to draw the swoTd, and our successes have teen so 
great that we have accomplished for ourselves, and 
against the French* exactly everything that the 
French intended to accomplish for themselves and 
against us.” He foresaw what would follow the 
restitution of Pondicherry and other nieces ; he ex* 
pressed a wish that the French should be limited 
as to the number of men they were to maintain on 
the Coromandel coast; and* above all things, he 

• Ortoe.—Col, Wilkie.— Mill-— Mfanoire pour Is Ctmite de L*lh. 
—Voltaire. Fragmova IiUtartqoM m node, et sur U Molt nil 
Comte de Lnlly. 
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recommended, and strenuously urged, that under 
no ciTCumstances they should ever be allowed re- 
admission into Bengal except as merchants. Bute 
graciously thanked him for this memorial ; and, 
impatient as he was for the conclusion of peace# he 
abided by several of the suggestions the paper con- 
tained ; and the treaty, though far indeed from 
satisfying Clive, was less unfavourable to the Brit- 
ish interest in India than otherwise it might have 
been.* Unable to gain Clive, the Bute administra- 
tion leagued themselves with Mr.* Sulivan, and 
other directors of the East India Company, who 
entertained a personal animosity against Clive, and 
aimed at diminishing both hi* wealth and his re- 
putation. As yet neither these personal enemies 
nor any one else raised a breath of scandal or re- 
proach about his conduct towards Suraj-u-Dowlah 
and Omichund, or against his acceptance of the 
treasure from Meer Jaffier after the battle of 
Plassey ; but what Sulivan and his colleagues chal- 
lenged as objectionable and criminal was Clive’s ac- 
r pptancc of the Jaghire, and Ins insisting qh pay- 
ment of those quit-rents from the company, In 
the opinion oi the best English lawyer of the day, 
the grant ofunt which Clive had received was 
valid; had been made by exactly the same au- 
thority from which the company had received their 
chief possessions in Bengal ; the company had ac- 
quitted in the grant for more than two years, and, 
m attempting to prove that Meer Jaffier had no 
light to confer the Jaghire on Clive, they must 
equally pro.«e that that nabob had no right to confer 
w liat he had conferred upon the company. It was 
in every respect unwise to enter upon a too nice 
and dose examination of any of these Indian rights 
niul titles ; yet the hostile directors, in their anxiety 
to appropriate 30,000/. a-year, which they were 
bound to pay to the aabob before his transfer of 
the rent, and in their envy and hatred of Clive, 
who had treated some of them very superciliously, 
persevered in their attempt, and actually confiscated 
the Jaghire, or, which was the same thing, they 
stopped payment of the rents, and put the money 
into their own coders. Clive indignantly, and 
without an hour’s delay or hesitation, filed a bill in 
chancery against the court of directors. The court 
of directors, guided by the inveterate Sulivan, en- 
deavoured to protract the judgment of chancery by 
such stratagems or delays as the forms of judicial 
proceedings might pwrait ; but it is said that, dis- 
couraged by the opinions given them by Mr. Y orke, 
the attorney-general, Sir Fletcher Norton, the so- 
licitor-general, and other eminent lawyers, they 
had no hope of obtaining a decision in their favour. 
At the same time Clive had written to his agents at 
Calcutta to institute a suit at law against the com- 
pany there, and to transmit a very exact account of 
all proceedings, that they might be taken up in 
England. But while <c The Daring in War” was 
thus involving himself in the mazes of law and 


* For the head* of thia treaty, aea ante, yoL i. n. 82, 23. Clive 
Joined Pitt and hi* oppocitlon phalanx in condensing and denouncing 
the pesos with France, 


the company were battling with the man who had 
re-established their declining power, and gained 
provinces equal to kingdoms for them, news 
arrived, that the garrison and the English resi- 
dents at Patna had been massacred, that revolu- 
tions, undertaken and made by me council at 
Calcutta, had proved miserable failures, and, in 
short, that everything in Bengal was foiling into 
confusion and ruin, ft was felt immediately, even 
by the most violent of his enemies, that Clive, and 
Clive alone, could remedy these evils, and overtures 
were made to him for his instant return to India. 
The proprietors of East India stock, who elected the 
directors, and who were now determined that those 
directors should not through pique and party coin- 
in it their property and future hopes of gain, palled 
a meeting, and at a very full general court Clive 
was unanimously solicited to return. At the same 
meeting the proprietors proposed to the directors 
the instant restitution of the Jaghire ; but Clive, who 
was in emu t, not thinking it right to take advantage 
of this sudden feeling, and to carry merely by his 
popularity a case depending at law, rose and re- 
quested they would not put this proposal to the vote ; 
adding, however, that from a sense of the impro- 
priety of going to India while so valuable a part of 
his-propeity remained in dispute he would make 
certain proposals for a compromise to the court of 
directors, w hich would, he trusted, lead to an ami- 
cable adjustment of that affair. But there was 
another great obstacle hi the way of his departure 
and future usefulness ; and he declared, in hjs de- 
cided and emphatic manner, that he would never 
undertake the management of affuirs abroad unless 
Mr. Sulivan were removed at home from his influen- 
tial post as chairman. He said that it would be in 
vain for him to exert himself as governor and com- 
mander-in-chief if his measures were to be thwarted 
and condemned at home, by a court of directors 
under the influence of a chairman whose conduct 
had evinced his ignorance of East India affairs, and 
who was also known to be bis persomd and invete- 
rute enemy— that he cared not who filled the chair 
provided Mr. Sulivan did not, but that for the sake 
of his own reputation and the advantage of the com* 
pany he would do nothing if that gentleman con- 
tinued to have the lead in LeadcnhaU-streeL* A 
violent tumult followed his speech, but Sulivan, lately 
so prepotent, could scarcely obtain a hearing, an 
overwhelming majority of the proprietors being on 
Clive’s side, from the double conviction that he alone 
& Ad save Bengal, and that he would do nothing if 
his will were not complied with. Sulivan wished 
to try the result of a ballot upon the question ; but 
by the by-laws of the company no ballot could take 
place except on a requisition signed by nine pro- 
prietors ; and though upwards of 300 were present, 
nine could not be found to sign their names |o such 
a requisition. Clive was in consequence nouritafod 
governor and commander-in-chief of the British 
possessions in Bengal, with the express undewtand- 
mg that no other officer of whatever sunk should 

• Cl|v«'t MSS. m cited by SU fobs tfokafa* 
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kaveihe power of interfering with his command 
the**. Silt he still refused to enter on his office 
w the etentof the next annual election of directors 
ffbqukl tie known. On the 25th of April, 1764, a 
fcotand obstinate contest took place, and ended in 
Ike triumph of Clive. Though his friend Lord 
Bute was no longer minister, Mr. Sulivan succeeded 
in bringing into the directory just half his num- 
ber, but ms own election as a director was only 
carried by one vote ; and in the subsequent con- 
test for the chair, he was completely defeated. 
Messrs. Rous and Boulton, two stanch friends of 
Clive, were nominated chairman and deputy-chair- 
man. After these transactions the court took the 
subject of the* Jaghire into consideration, and soon 
agreed to the proposals which Clive himself made : 
— t. e. they confirmed his right to the full amount 
of the Jaghire rents for ten years, if he should live 
so long, ami provided the company should continue 
during that period in possession of the lands round 
Calcutta charged with those rents. 

Clive then sailed for the third and last time 
to India. He reached Calcutta on the 3rd 
of May, 1765, and found everything in con- 
fusion and a disorganization more fearful than 
he had anticipated. Mr. Warren Hastings had 
been but too correct in his anticipation, that 
the folly and excesses of the Europeans would 
prove as mischievous as the intrigues and vices 
of the native great men. “Alas!** wrote (’live 
to a friend, “ how is the English name sunk ! I 
cannot avoid paying the tribute of a few tears to 
the departed and lost fame of the British nation — 
irrecoverably lost, I fear.** He called the council 
together and told them that he had come out to 
effect a thorough reform in their conduct, the source 
of moat of the mischief which had happened ; that 
it was his full resolution to effect a thorough reform, 
and, for that end, to make use of the whole of the 
ample authority civil and military which had been 
entrusted to him. Johnstone, one of the worst or 
boldest men in the council, made some show of op- 
position ; but Clive knitted his brow and raised his 
voice, haughtily demanding whether he meant to 
question the powers of the new government, and 
Johnstone, cowed, Teplied that he never had the 
least intention of doing such a thing : “ upon 
which there was an appearance of very long and 
pale countenances, and not one of the council uttered 
another syllable.*** 

But these gentlemen of the council and the weak 
and incompetent governor, Mr.Vansittart, had, dur- 
ing Clive’s five years* absence from India, done deeds 
fitted to make other men*s faces pale and red alter- 
nately. At the period when Clive had taken his 
departure for England it was rumoured that the 
Shah Zada had collected another army and was 
again advancing Against Patna; but it was con- 
ceived that a body of troops sent under that excel- 
lent officer Colonel Calli&ud would enable Ram- 
narr&in, the Hindu governor of Patna, to repel the 
invasion if Teally made. Ghazee-u-Deen, the vizier 

• Clive 1 * letter to Major Canute, dated «th Huy. 


and master at Delhi, against whom the Shah Zada 
pretended in the first instance to have taken up 
arms, murdered the Great Mogul in a fit of despe- 
ration, and after this tragical event the Shah Zuda 
took the state and title of emperor, and conferred 
the office of vizier upon Sujah-Dowlah, the power- 
ful ruler of Oude, who had shown no great devotion 
to his person or fortunes the year before, when as 
the rebellious son of the ejnpcror he was flying be- 
fore the arms of Clive and Ramnarrain. Shah 
Alum — “ King of the World ** — was the name 
which the new emperor cbose for himself. With 
the assistance of the nabob of Oude, he soon col- 
lected a numerous army and began his march to 
the Caramnafesa. Crossing that river he advanced 
to Patna, and defeated Ramnarrain, who came out of 
the city to meet him with a very inferior force and 
with only seventy Europeans and one battalion of 
English sepoyB under the command of Lieutenant 
Cochrane, Colonel Calliaud being at the time en- 
gaged in Borne important operations an the left bank 
of the river between Patna and Moorshed&bad. In 
this affair Ramnarrain was wounded, and the sepoys 
were cut to pieces ; but most of the English fought 
their way to the city, the enemy not daring to resist 
them, but opening to the right and lelt to let them 
pass. And, Colonel Calliaud having soon come up 
with his 300 English and 1000 sepoys, and with a 
native army commanded by Meeran, Shah Alum 
was completely routed and compelled once more to 
retire fiom before Patna. As, however, Meeran 
would not pursue with his cavalry, and as a strong 
body of Mahratta horse joined the other side, the 
young emperor, instead of retiring towards Benares, 
took die route of Moorshedabad, being also joined at 
this time by the erratic M. Law and his small body 
of French. But being soon pursued Shah Alum 
set fire to his camp, and fled towards Qnde. En- 
couraged by the junction of the naitflpfisub-go- 
vernor of Purneah, w ho after many intrigues threw 
off the mask and repaired to the imperial standard 
w ith a considerable army, Shah Alum, doubling 
upon those who were pursuing him, got back to 
Patna, which had been left almost without troops. 
Mr. Fullerton, an English surgeon, was the chief 
manager of the defence, and M. Law of the attack. 
Two assaults were repulsed by the gentlemen of 
the English factory in Patna; part of the wallwaB 
demolished and the rampart was scaled by the 
French , the French were again beaten back ; but a 
renewed assault in greater force was expected, 
and hope was abandoning the bold little garrison, 
when Captain Knox, who had marched from Moor- 
shedabad, in the hottest season of the Bengal year, 
with extraordinary rapidity, appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood, broke through the camp of the besiegers, 
Htd drove them from their works. A few days after 
Knox, with 200 English, one battalion of sepoys, 
five field-pieces, and about 300 horse, crossed the 
river opposite to Patna, and completely defeated 
j the n&ib of Purneah with his army of 12,000 
men. The unlucky n&ib retreated with all -speed 
| towards the north, hut he was soon followed by 
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Colonel Caliiaud*B fresh troops and Meeran’s 
cavalry, who orossed the Ganges, and moved on 
the more rapidly from the belief that he was carry- 
ing all the treasure of Purneah with him. Being 
overtaken the naib put the treasure and the richer 
part of the baggage upon camels and elephants, 
skirmished for a short time to give those useful 
unimals a start, and then ran after them, leaving his 
artillery and his heavy baggage to the pursuers. 
On the 2nd of July, the fourth day of the pursuit, 
a tremendous storm necessitated a halt, and at night 
the tent of Mceran was struck with lightning, which 
killed him and some of his attendants on the spot. 
After this evil omen Meerun’s troops became un- 
manageable, and Calli&tid was obliged to retrace 
his steps to Patna, where he arrived on the 29th of 
July. He quartered the Europeans and the sepoys 
m English pay in and round about that important 
town ; but Mceran’s people made the best of their 
way to Moorshedabad, where they surrounded the 
palace and threatened the life of Meer Jaflier, in 
order to obtain payment of their arrears. Neuily 
at the same time other bodies of men took up arms 
against the old nabob, whose coffers were empty, 
and whose former friends were nearly all alienated 
from him, partly on account of his poverty and 
partly because he had made several treacherous 
attempts against them ; and the weak old man’s 
misfortunes seemed to be completed by the predar 
tory incursions of hordeB of MahrattaB, who de- 
stroyed even more than they plundered. On the 
other hand Mr. VanBittart, the new governor at 
Calcutta, found the treasury empty, and the English 
tioopa and sepoys almost mutinous through want of 
pay ; and he was induced to acquiesce in all the 
notions and schemes of Mr. H dwell, who had 
come to the conclubion that Mccr Jaffier, by his 
treachery, cruelty, weakness, and extravagance, was 
the cause of all these evils, and that the English, 
who had made him nabob, ought, not less for the 
good of the natives than for their own benefit, to 
unmake him without loss of time. And in effect 
on the 27th of September (1760), before Mr. Van- 
sittart had been two months at Calcutta, a treaty 
wbb concluded with Meer Cossim Ali, son-in-law to 
Meer J&ffier and general of his army,* engaging 
that he should be invested with full power as 
nabob or ruler of Bengal, Bah&r, and Orissa, upon 
condition of his making over to the company the 
fruitful provinces of Burdwan, Midnapore, and 
Chittagong. Governor Vansittart, though a mild, 
formal man, and one that paid homage to rules and 
conventionalities, went in person to Moorshedabad 
with the modest intention of persuading Meer 
Jaffier that he was unfit and unworthy to be nabob, 
and that he ought at once to resign nis power into 
the hands of his more competent son-in-law. The 
old nabob stared with astonishment and chafed 
with wrath ; but the quiet, peace-loving governor 

* When (he mutinous troops were threatening Meer Jaffier with 
instant death, hit loving son in-law Meer CoMira Ali advanced toma 
money to pay part of their arrears and keep them quiet, but not until 
he had obtained from the nabob the eommaud of the army uhich 
Meoran had held, and the promise of the succession w hlch Meuran's 
deslli left open. 


had brought 180 English soldiers, 600 sepoys, and 
four pieces of cannon to second his persuasions, 
his own army had declared for Meer Cossim, many 
of his own chiefs were seeking his life, and there 
was no help for him. Mr. Hastings had received 
orders to arrange the new government with tie 
ministers and functionaries at Moorshedabad, and 
Colonel Calliaud was commanded by Vansittart to 
surround the palace with troops. Hereupon the 
helpless old man sent out the seals to his son-in- 
law, and offered to resign if the English would only 
be security for his life. This was agreed to* and a 
meeting took place between Calliaud and the nabob. 
“ You English,” said Meer Jaffier, “placed me on 
the musnud; you may depose me if you please. 
You have thought proper to break your engage- 
ments — I would not break mine. My son Meeran 
forewarned me of all this. I desire you will either 
send me to Snbut Jung (Clive), for ne will do me 
justice, or let me go a pilgrim to Mecca; or, if not, 
let me go to Calcutta, for I will not stay in this 
place. You will, I suppose, let me have my 
women and children ; therefore let me have budge- 
rows [boats] immediately.”* Accordingly the old 
man, with his women and children, was conveyed 
to Calcutta, wheie alone he could be safe, and Meer 
Cossim Ali was proclaimed nabob, with & firing of 
guns and a beating of drums and tomtoms, and other 
ceremonials that would suit the winding up of a 
melo-drama in a playhouse. But Messrs, v&nsktart 
and Hoi well, and the other gentlemen of the council, 
who had driven on this revolution, had committed 
a capital mistake in assuming that the new nabob 
would suit their purpose better than the old one. 
Meer Cossim soon let them know that he had a 
will of his own, and that he had abilities and & kind 
of courage which for Bengul might be called 
heroic, but which was accompanied with cruelty 
and ferocity. At first, however, his professions of 
gratitude and dependence, and submission to their 
wills, were all that the council could wish; and hav- 
ing procured some money he paid the arrears due 
to the English troops at Patna, and sent six or 
seven lacs of rupees to Calcutta. 

In the month of January, 1761, Major C&mac, 
who had succeeded Colonel Calliaud in the com- 
mand of the company’s troops in Bahar, advanced 
from Patna against the Emperor Shah Alum, who 
was once more making head in that province. 
Meer Cossim placed some of the troops which had 
belonged to Meeran under the orders of C&mac, 
who, being also joined by Ramnarrain and his 
forces, gained an easy and complete victory over 
the Mogul. In this affair M. Law, who had been 
so long flitting from place to place, Beated himself 
cross-legged on one of his guns, and in that curious 
attitude surrendered to Major C&mac and Captain 
Knox. The French, his companions, tired of the 
wandering life they had led with him, deserted 
him when the retreat began and followed tbe em 

• Latter to Lord Clive from Mr. Liuhington. who wne Knfotet or 
luteggoter to the army, atwl an eyo aitneM and earwilnew of who* 
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perqr, who retired towards Delhi, and shortly after 
nmtf the new nabob Meer Cossim Ali his investi- 
ture as Snbahdar or Nabob of Bengal, &c,, Meer 
Cossim agreeing, in consideration of this acknow- 
ledgment, to pay him an annual tribute of twenty- 
four lacs of rupees. At the same time Shah Alum 
Offered the English the dewannee* or receivership, 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, if they would Bend 
amUrmy into central India to secure him in pos- 
session of Delhi and of a throne that was tot- 
tering as it )iad been for generations. The project 
was entertained by the council at Calcutta, but 
they had been obliged to send a great part of the 
money they had received from the new nabob to 
Madras, to enable that presidency to prosecute the 
siege of Pondicherry, not yet brought to a close. 
Meer Cossim was incessantly called upon for more 
money ; but he had given in presents to the go- 
vernor and council for his clevatiou upwards of 
200,000/.;* in ceding to the company the coun- 
tries of Burdwnn, Midnapore, and Chittagong, lie 
hud given away u third part of his revenues ; the 
company’s servants of all sorts, by the abuse they 
made of the dustucks or permits, exempting goods 
from the payment of duty, stopped another source of 
revenue ; and he was soon as poor as his predecessor. 
Casting about him for some great prey, his greedy 
eye fell upon Ramnarrain, the celebrated governor 
of Patna, whose treasury and life had been aimed at 
by Meer Jaffier, but preserved and declared sacred 
by Clive. Mr. Vausittart, being warned of Meer 
Cossim’s designs, at first instructed Major Carnac 
to afford every protection to Ramnarrain, who had 
received so many pledges from the English, and 
who had recently rendered them such valuable 
services in repelling the attacks of the Mogul. 
But it appeared to be the fate of Mr. Vausittnrt 
never to persevere in anyone line of conduct, good 
or bad, honourable or dishonourable : lie listened 
to the suggestions and promises of Meer Cossim, 
he took great offence at the free and spirited lan- 
guage of Major Carnac, and he sent Colonel 
Coote, now returned from the conquest of Pondi* 
cheiry, to supersede the Major at Patna. But 
Cuote had as high a sense of honour as Carnac, 
and, upon seeing what was expected from him, lie 
refused either to be an active agent in, or a passive 
spectator of, the betrayal and ruin of the Hindu go- 
vernor. Yansittart and the council then recalled 
Coote, and Ramnarrain was left to the mercy of 
the new nabob, who pretended that he merely 
meant to call him to account for the receipts of his 
government, and get from him arrears which nei- 
ther he nor his father-in-law had ever been able to 

* The following i* & list of the presents ackno fledged to havo 
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obtain. Ramnarrain was thrown into prison, his 
house was broken open and plundered, his friends 
and servants were tortured in order to make them 
confess where lay his hidden treasures— for the 
money actually found was a mole-hill instead of a 
mountain. The disappointed tyrant, fearing the 
indignation of the English, did not put his prisoner 
to death immediately ; but two years later, when 
he had drawn the swofrd against those who had 
made him nabob, he murdered Ramnarrain, toge- 
ther with several other chiefs, both Mussulmans 
and Hindus.* 

The immediate consequence of this base aban- 
donment of Ramnarrain was the cessation of all 
friendly correspondence between the English and 
the native nobility, who could no longer repose 
confidence in the government of Calcutta. Both 
Hindus and Mussulmans, thinking it wiser to con- 
ciliate the new nabob than trust to the foreigners, 
made offers of their money and their services, and 
Meer Cossim, encouraged by their adhesion and by 
the general and increasing unpopularity of the 
company, flattered himself that ne might soon he 
in a position to defy the English authority. He 
began by complaining and protesting against the 
abuses made of the dustucks or permits, by which 
lie was deprived of his revenue, and, soon proceed- 
ing from wordB to deedB, he stopped goods protected 
by die duBtucks, and he even stopped and searched 
boats going up the Ganges, not merely with the 
dustucks, but also with the company’s flag. In 
nearly every instance he found salt, or betel, or 
tobacco, or Borne other of the articles prohibited or 
reserved to the nabob in the treaty ; and in many 
instances he ascertained that the servants of the 
company had sold the dustucks to natives — to his 
own subjects, who had no right to them. Frequent 
acts of violence accompanied thesagMUisures, for 
the English, and the natives in troF service or 
under their protection, would not easily submit to 
any search, and it was not in the nature of men 
like the officers and troops of the nabob to exercise 
the right of search with gentleness and moderation. 
To remedy these evils Mr. Vansittart negotiated a 
new treaty, which, while leaving some advantages 
to the servants of the company, made a surrender 
of others. But this inept governor had not the 
faculty of enforcing obedience on the wilful, rapa- 
cious crew at Culcutta and the other English fac- 
tories, and Meer Cossim bad neither the power nor 
the will to make the treaty be observed on his side. 
“ In truth,” says a dispassionate observer, “it soon 
became a personal quarrel. Meer Cossimt in the 
orders issued to his officers, distinguished between 
the trade of his friends and of those who opposed 
him, treating individuals with indecent reproach. ”t 
By a change made bv the court of directors in the 
supreme council at Calcutta Vansittart was left in 
a minority, and his intentions, even when they 
happened to be wise and good, were frequently 
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defeated. The vacillation and infirmity of purpose 
that arose out of these circumstances led the nabob 
to despise what he and all Bengal had feared. 
Throwing down the pen, and Writing no more let- 
ters of complaint, he called the boldest of his 
officers round him, seized two of the company’s 
boats that were proceeding to Patna with arms, 
and made preparations for getting Patna into his 
own hands, and destroying the English detachment 
there. Apprised of this latter intention, the ma- 
jority of the council — -it is difficult to apportion the 
blame — remitted orders to Mr. Ellis, the chief at 
Patna, to anticipate the nabob’s design by seizing 
upon the citadel, if he should think proper or see 
reason to believe that the reports concerning the 
nabob were true. Knowing that Mr. Ellis hated 
the new nabob, and that he was a violent and in- 
considerate man, Governor Vansittart, Mr. Warren 
Hastings, and Mr. Smyth had voted against giving 
him such discretionary power. But they were 
overruled by the majority; and Ellis no sooner 
got the order than be acted upon it by surprising 
and taking the citadel of Patna by night on the 
24th June, 1763.* On receiving the news of 
tills event Meet Cossltn’s rage knew no bounds. 
Exclaiming against the treachery of the English, 
he murdered Mr. Amyatt, who had formerly been 
chief at Patna, he murdered two Hindu bankers 
supposed to be attached to the English interests, 
threw forward a great army to Patna, drove the 
English from the town to their factory outside of 
it, and from the factory to their boats. These 
English troops, who had behaved as disgracefully 
as the supreme council at Calcutta had behaved 
unwisely, fled Up the Ganges to Chuprah, where 
they were surrounded, deprived of provisions, and 
reduced to lay down their arms. They were sent 
prisoners to Monghir, where they found for their 
companions their countrymen from Cossimbuzar, 
which factory had been attacked and plundered by 
the nabob. ■ In the mean time the supreme council 
at Calcutta had entered into new arrangements 
with Meer Jaffier, and had determined, as the best 
mode of checking the career of his son-in-law, to 
let him loose upon him, and set him again upon 
the musnud from which they had bo recently pulled 
him ddwn. The old nabob, passive as a nine-pin, 
confirmed the grants of territory made by Meer 
Cossim, granted an exemption to the company’s 
servants frOm all search, and from all duties ex- 
cept Upon salt, and engaged to pay to the company 
thirty lacs of rupees for the expenses of this new 
war against his son-in-law, and to maintain at his 
own charge a ft army of 24,000 men, horse and 
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foot. Having issued his mandates t6 the chieft 
and to the cities of the three vast provinces, as 
rightful and indisputable nabob, he joined the Eng- 
lish, who were now taking the field and advancing 
Upon Moorshedabad. Meer Cossim sent three of 
his generals to meet them on their march, and an 
encounter took place on the 19th of July. The 
three native generals were completely touted ; but 
they made head again near Geriah, whither Meer 
Cossim sent the greater part of his remaining 
troops to join them. Among these large reinforce* 
merits was a regiment of sepoys, disciplined in the 
European manner, and commanded by an Euro- 
pean adventurer, whose real name » lost in his 
Indian designation of Sumroo, and whose real 
country is unknown, though he is generally called 
a German, and is known to have first gone to India 
as a sergeant in the French army.* On the 24th 
the English dispersed some detachments, and took 
possession of Moorshedabad without opposition; 
and on the 2nd of August they gave battle in the 

? lain of Geriah. Their force amounted to about 
50 Europeans, 1500 sepoys, and some squadrons 
of native cavalry. The number of Meer Cossim’s 
army was as teii to one ; it was supported by an 
immense train of artillery; the Sepoys under 
Sumroo were perfectly well trained, and most of 
the other corps were better disciplined and ap- 
pointed than any native troops the English had yet 
encountered. Thus the battle was maintained for 
nearly four hours, and some daring and almost 
successful movements were made under the eye of 
Sumroo. But at last the nabob’s army was thoroughly 
defeated and driven off the plain, with the loss of 
all their cannon and of 150 boats that lay close by 
in the Ganges laden with provisions. They fled to 
an intrenched camp which Meer Cossim had formed 
on the Oodwa. That nabob, after executing some 
of the chiefs who were in the English interest, 
and sending his family and treasure to a Strong 
fort, left Monghir in person with the avowed in- 
tention of throwing himself into the camp at Ood- 
wa ; but when he came near that scene of danger 
he halted, wavered, ana turned back. Yet so 
strong was the position at Oodwa that it detained 
the English for three whole weeks. At length, 
however, on the 5th of September, the camp was 
carried after some hard fighting, and the whole 
army of the nabob was scattered. Murdering one 
or two more chiefs, Meer Cossim fled towards 
Patna, and was followed by such portions of his 
disheartened troops as still kept together. The 
English advanced and laid siege to Monghir, 
which had been cnrefully fortified, and vMiltih was 
defended by 2000 sepoys disciplined hi Sumroo. 
After nine days of open trenches the garri»on, early* 
in October, surrendered* Meer Cossini, who had 
made Monghir his Capital, in preference to Moor- 
shedabad, the old residence of the nabobl or sub- 
ahdars of Bengal, Who had expended large Sums 


• Sir John Malcolm says tliat he «as told by a ^^ftfomad 
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in fortifying it, and who had entertained the hope 
it could repulse the English army, was thrown 
fyfylt) it paroxysm of rage by the news of the sur- 
render, and ms fury vented itself in ordering the 
execution of all the English who had been taken at 
Italia, with Mr. Ellis the chief. The European 
adventurer Sumroo undertook the execution, and 
directed the massacre of 150 Englishmen; every 
soldier and every servant of the company being 
brutally murdered, with the single exception of Mr. 
Fullerton, the surgeon . After this bloody deed Meer 
Cossim abandoned Patna to the care of one of his 
chiefs, and retreated towards the Caramnassa. The 
British army took Patna by storm on the 6th of 
November, and then continued their march to the 
Caramnassa, which they reached early in December, 
but too late to catch the flying nabob, who had 
crossed that river some days before, and had gone 
with Sumroo to seek the protection of the nabob of 
Oude. Soujah Dowla, the powerful ruler of Oude, 
and recently appointed vizier to the young em- 
peror, was at Allahabad, and Shah Alum wus with 
him. He had previously concluded a treaty with 
the ejected nabob, and, pretending to be earnest for 
his restoration, he marched his army to Benares, 
and encamped not many miles from the English. 
He was still accompanied by the young Mogul, 
who had some troops under his orders, and, ns a 
considerable portion of the troops trained by Sum- 
roo had followed that adventurer, the entire force 
collected was imposing. 

At this critical moment an alarming mutiny 
broke out in the English camp, many of the sepoys 
deserted to the enemy, and whole companies of 
Europeans, chiefly French, or Germans, and Swiss 
who had been formerly in the French service, 
marched off for Benares with their arms and ac- 
coutrements. Major Carnac, who now arrived to 
take the command, thought it prudent to retreat to 
Patna, for provisions had grown scarce and the 
mutinous spirit still continued. The major was 
soon followed by Soujah Dowla, Meer Cossim, and 
Shah Alum. He encamped under the walls of 
Patna, and was there attacked, on the 3rd of May, 

1 764, by an overwhelming force, foremost in which 
was the devil Sumroo, with the best of the disci- 
plined infantry. But the spirit of disaffection and 
mutiny had vanished at the sight of the enemy ; 
the sepoys in English pay rivalled in bravery and 
steadiness the native English troops ; attack after 
attack was repulsed; and the battle, which began at 
noon, was ended at sunset by the defeat and rout 
of the assailants, whose loss had been tremendous. 
Almost immediately after this reverse the nabob of 
Oude opened a correspondence with Meer Jaffier, 
the restored nabob, and offered to support him in 
Bengal and Orissa, if he would only cede to Oud&A 
the whole country of Bahar; and nearly at l>WP’ 
same time the Emperor Shah Alum sent a private 
message to Major Carnac, offering to abandon both 
the nabob of Oude and Meer Cossim for English 
protection and alliance. These negotiations, how- 
ever, came to nothing for the present, and the two 


nabobs and the emperor retreated together from 
Bahar into Oude. In the month of May, 1764, 
Major Hector Monro reached Patna with a consi- 
derable reinforcement of British troops, and assumed 
the command of the whole army. To put a stop to 
the mutiny of the Bepoys, whom he found clamouring 
for higher pay, Monro blew twenty* four of their 
ringleaders from the mouths of his cannon. This 
extreme measure was attended with complete suc- 
cess : there was no more mutiny from that day 
forward.* As soon os the rainy season drew to its 
close Monro led his reformed army against the 
enemy, and on the 22nd of October, having crossed 
the Sona, he gave them a defeat which entirely 
broke the power of the nabob of Oude, the only 
Mogul prince that the English had to fear. One 
hundred and thirty pieces of artillery were left on 
the field by Soujah Dowla, who, cursing his allies, 
fled towards Lucknow. Shah Alum immediately 
repeated to Major Monro the overtures he had 
before made to Major Carnac, complaining that 
Soujah Dowla treated him more like a state pri- 
soner than an emperor. Monro wrote to the pre- 
sidency at Calcutta for instructions, and he was 
soon afterwards authorised to treat with Shah Alum, 
who, in the mean while, with such troops as 
adhered to him, kept close to the English army 
When Monro arrived at the city of Benares Soujah 
Dowla sent to offer him twenty-five lacs of rupees 
for the company, twenty-five lacs for his army, and 
c i ght lacs for himself, if he would consent to a peace 
and quit the country of Oude ; but the major re- 
fused to treat unless the nabob previously delivered 
to the English Meer Cossim and Sumroo. Soujah 
Dowla, who had already quarrelled with the cx-iui- 
l>ob and seized the treasure he had vrith him, 
urged that he could not be guilty of a breach of 
the sacred laws of hospitality, but that he would 
undertake to induce Meer CossimJfcttbandon all 
thoughts of sovereignty and flee to Wfstant coun- 
try, where he could give no umbrage to the company 
or to Meer Jaffier. As for the European Sumroo, he 
was not so scrupulous, proposing to invite him to a 
feast, and there have him murdered in the presence 
of any English gentleman Monro might choose to 
send to witness the punishment. These proposals 
were not relished in the English camp, and the 
negotiation with the nabob of Oude was broken off. 
The treaty with the emperor was then hurried to 
a close, Shah Alum, os Mogul and lord of the 
whole, granting to the English the country of Gaz- 
ziporc, with all the rest of the territory offiulwant 
Sing, the Zemindar of Benares, and the English 
agreeing to put Shah Alum in possession of the 
city of Allahabad and the remainder of the domi- 
nions of Soujah Dowla. As a last and perilous 
expedient, the nabob of OUde* who was thug to be 
deprived of all his dominions, made application to 
Ghazee-u-Decn, vizier and murderer of the late 

* The twantyilour victim* w*ffe selected out of * whole beualion of 
sepoy*, who, after threatening the live* of their European officer* , were 
marching off by night t* join the enemy. They wore tried by a Bald 
court-martial composed of their own black officer*, who found then 
guilty of mutiny ana desertion. 
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emperor, Shah Alum’s father; and this chief of 
Manrattarace, being joined by Mulhar-Row-Hol- 
kar, descended into Dude with a great army of Mah- 
ratta hone. With these allies Sujah Dowla once 
more tried his fortune against the English, who had 
taken possession of Lucknow, the capital of Oude, 
and of Allahabad, the strongest fortress of the coun- 


try. On the 3rd of 'May, 1165, a battle was fought 
near Corah, the English being again under the com- 
mand of Major Carnac (now General Carnac). The 
Mahrattas were quickly dispersed by the English 
artillery, and the whole of the confederate army was 
broken and driven across the river Jumna. 

In the mean time Meer Jaffier had again vacated 
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the musnud, and this time for good, for it was 
death, and not the supreme council at Calcutta, 
that had removed him. The council had recalled 
him from the army to Calcutta in order to obtain 
money from him. Having no longer any money 
to give, and being harassed and fretted into a fever 
by importunities and menaces, he was allowed to 
repair to Moorshedahad, where he breathed his 
last in January, 1765, about four months before 
General Carnac's great victory. Moreover, on the 
very day of that victory, Clive had arrived at 
Calcutta with powers to set right all that had 
been done wrong during his absence. Before 
mentioning his bold proceedings in council, we 
may relate the conclusion of the operations in 
Oude; a conclusion which was not come to 
without hu intervention. A few days after his 
defeat at Corah, Sujah Dowla, haying announced 
his intention of throwing himself upon the mercy 
and magnanimity of the English, repaired to 
the camp of General Carnac, who received him 
with much distinction. The nabob assured the 
general that Meer Cossim had fled into Rohil- 
cund, and that Sumroo had escaped to the far-off 
regions on the Indus. Carnac readily agreed with 
him that the company could not safely or -profit- 
ably occupy the extensive dominions of Oude; 
that he was more capable of defending those terri- 
tories than Shah Alum, to whom they had been 

{ promised by the recent treaty ; and that in his 
lands they might be made a barrier against the 
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Mahrattas and Afghans. As soon as he heard of 
these events, which was almost as soon as he 
arrived at Calcutta, Clive set off for Allahabad to 
take the negotiations into his own management, 
and to conclude a settlement with Sujah Dowla 
and the emperor, with or without the aid of Gene- 
ral Carnac.* His lordship, however, found im- 
portant business to settle at Moorshedahad, where 
affairs had fallen into a chaos of confusion ; and it 
was not till the end of J uly that he reached the 
English camp at Allahabad, which then contained 
the persons both of the Mogul of Delhi and the 
Nabob of Oude. The new treaty was then taken 
up with earnestness, the old one with the emperor 
— if we can call old what had been made only a 
few months before— being torn up as waste paper; 
and it was agreed that Shah Alum must rest satis- 
fied with the possession of Allahabad and Corah, 
and that all the rest of Oude should be restored to 
Sujah Dowla, who was to continue vizier to the 
emperor, and never on any account to employ or 
give shelter to Meer Cossim or Sumroo. Sujah 
Dowla engaged to oppose the Mahrattas and de- 
fend the frontiers or Bengal, and the English 
bound themselves to afford him assistance in case 
of invasion. Shah Alum, in right of the imperial 
authority, which would have been a name and a 
shadow without the presence of the armies of the 
company, granted to the English the dew&nnee, or 
collection of the revenues, in Bengal, Bahar, and 

• Mm.— Sit John Malcolm. 
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QjpmLiu return for which he wet to receive, in 
u^dition to the revenues of Allahabad and Corah, 
twenty-llx lacs of rupees per annum. Along with 
this dewannee — which, in fact, constituted the com- 
pany masters and sovereigns of the vast and rich 
Regions named in the grant — the young emperor 
confirmed the right of the company to all the terri- 
tory which they possessed in any other part of India. 

t *0n the death of Meer Jafficr the supreme coun- 
cil at Calcutta, after some deliberation, had con- 
ferred the nominal sovereignty of Bengal on his 
surviving Bon, Nujeem-ul-Dowlah, a spiritless in- 
competent youth, who agreed that the English 
should take the military defence of the country 
into their own hands, and appoint a naib subah, or 
sub-nabob, who was to manage the revenues and 
all other matters of government. The council ap- 
pointed Mohammed ftesa Khan, a Mussulman, 
and an honest honourable man, to this post of naib, 
but the new nabob was desirous that the place 
should be filled by Nuneomar, one of the very 
worst of the Hindu chiefs, who had alternately 
served and betruyed the English and the late nabob 
Meer Jaffier; and, as Mohammed Reza Khan was 
kept in his high office, Nujeera-ul-Dowlah timidly 
expressed his dissatisfaction. But Olive, on his 
arrival, came to the conclusion that Nujeem was 
no more fit to be nabob than Nuneomar was to be 
naib, and the young man was soon compelled to 
retire from all business on a pension of thirty-two 
lacs of rupees. The dictator in India— for such 
Clive now was — disapproved in the strongest 
manner of the first revolution effected by the com- 
pany in deposing Meer Jaffier, the nabob of his 
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own malting, and he considered that the violence 
and rashness of the majority of the council, and 
the excessive license allowed to the servants of the 
company, and to the still more insolent and rapa- 
cious native agents of those servants, had preci- 
pitated the revolution against Meer Cossim, who, 
m Clive's opinion, having once been elevated to 
the musnud, and made to pay for that elevation, 
ought to have been maintained upon it, and kept 
in the right way by a mixture of conciliatory and 
restrictive measures. He had no confidence in 
the steadiness or good faith of any of these native 
chiefs or princes ; but he conceived that it was 
possible to manage them, and monstrous in the 
English to be always making and breaking bar- 
gains with them, and keeping the country in a con- 
tinual state of uncertainty, revolution, and change. 
Before his departure from England he assured the 
Court of Directors that the English, by this kind 
of conduct, had lost all the confidence of the 
natives. “ To restore this, 1 * he idfild, “ ought to 
be our principal object J and the best means will, 
in my opinion, be by establishing a moderation in 
the advantages whioh may be reserved for the 
company, or allotted to individuals in their ser- 
vice. . . . During Mr. Vansittart'B government all 
your servants thought themselves entitled to take 
large shares in the monopolies of salt, lietel, and 
tobacco (reserved by tieaty to the nabob), the 
three articles, next to gram, of greatest consump- 
tion in this empire, The odium of seeing such 
monopolies in the hands of foreigners need not be 
insisted on; but this is not the only inconveni- 
ence ; it is productive of another, equally, if not 
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more, prejudicial to the company'* interests; it 
enables many of your servants to obtain, very sud- 
denly, fortunes greater than those which in former 
time* were thought a sufficient reward for a long 
continuance in your service. Hence these gentle- 
men, thus suddenly enriched, think of nothing 
but of returning to enjoy their fortunes in England, 
and leave your affairs in the hands of young men, 
whose sanguine expectations are inflamed by the 
examples of those who have just left them.” 
These servants of the company looked to the India 
House as a kind of lotteTv-office, and their im- 
patience was disappointed if they were not enabled 
to make a fortune in two or three years. With 
the most exaggerated notions of the resources of 
Bengal, they seem to have considered all means as 
fair and justifiable that tended to turn the stream 
of gold into their own pockets. We believe that 
there is no exaggeration in the eloquent warmth of 
the following passage 11 The immense popula- 
tion of his (the nabob’s) dominions was given up 
as a prey to those Who had made him a sovereign, 
and who could unmake him. The servants of the 
company obtained — not for their employers, but 
for themselves—a mohopoly of alupost the whole 
internal trade. They Forced the natives to buy 
dear and sell cheap. They insulted with perfect 
impunity the tribunals, the police, and the fiscal 
authorities of the country. They covered with 
their protection a Set of native dependents, who 
ranged through the provinces spreading desolation 
anti terror wherever they appeared. Every servant 
of a British factor was armed with all the power 
of his master, and his master was armed with all 
the power of the company. Enormous fortunes 
were thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while 
thirty millions of human beings were reduced to 
the last extremity of wretchedness. They had 
been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never 
under tyranny like this. They found the little 
finger of the company thicker than the loins of 
Suraj-u-Dowlah. Under their old masters they 
had at least one resource : — when the evil became 
insupportable, they rose and pulled down the go- 
vernment. But the English government was not 
to be so shaken off. That government, oppressive 
as the most oppressive form of barbarian despot- 
ism, was strong with all the strength of civilisa- 
tion. It resembled the government of evil genii, 
rather than the government of human tyrants. 
Even despair could not inspire the soft Bengalee 
with courage to confront men of the English 
breed — the hereditary nobility of mankind— whose 
skill and valour had so often triumphed in spite of 
tenfold odds. The unhappy race never attempted 
resistance. Sometimes they submitted in patient 
misery. Sometimes they fled from the white man, 
as their fathers had been used to fly from the 
Mahratta; and the palanquin of the English tra- 
veller was Often carried through silent villages and 
towns, which the report of his approach had made 
desolate.”* Clive had nome out to put an end to 

*Mn. Kev. 


this state of things; but the task he had under- 
taken was not an easy one. Most of the members 
of the council had been partakers in the spoils 
and profits of the system ; many of the servants 
who had been most oppressive and rapacious were 
strong in their patronage at Leadenuail-street— 
were brothers, sons, cousins, nephews, or other* 
wise near connexions of great shareholders and 
potent directors. Moreover, nearly every European 
m the country looked to India as an estate in usu 
fructu, which they were to make the most of for 
themselves, without caring for those that might 
come after them, and without any regard to the 
lasting advantages of the company or of the mo- 
ther country. It has been well said that this was 
a battle harder than that of Plassey, the whole 
settlement being set as one man against Clive and 
his proposed reforms. At first the more powerful 
of the ravenous wolves threatened and protested, 
and quoted Olive’s large fortune as a justification 
of their owa. Several, confident in their patron- 
age at hozne, refused to act with or under him ; 
upon which he declared that, if he could not find 
support at Calcutta, he would procure it elsewhere; 
and he actually sent for some civil servants from 
Madras, and turned the refractory out of their 
offices. Then recourse was had to the gentler 
ways of flattery and entreaty, arguments, persua- 
sions, and prayers ; but they would have been as 
hopefully and as profitably employed in bidding 
the monsoons to forget to blow at their fixed 
seasons, or in commanding the Ganges to roll 
b&ck its waters from its many mouths on the 
ocean to its sources among the eternal snows of 
the Himalaya mountains. Nothing could turn 
Clive from his purpose. He put down the private 
trade and dangerous privileges of the company’s 
servants ; and he rigidly prohibited the extorting 
or receiving presents from tho natives. But he 
also adopted measures which might give the ser- 
vants of the company a proper maintenance and a 
fair chance of acquiring fortunes by application 
and perseverance. Hitherto the pay of these ser- 
vants was miserably low — so low, indeed, that the 
salary of a member of the council of Calcutta was 
only 300/. a-year. “ Yet it was notorious,” says 
the eloquent writer we have juat quoted, M that 
such a functionary could hardly uve in India 
for less than ten times that sum; and it could 
not be expected that he would be content to 
live even handsomely in India without laying 
up something against the time of his return to 
England. This system, before the Conquest of 
Bengal, might affect the amounjt of the divi- 
dends payable to the* proprietors, but could do 
little harm in any other way. But the company 
was now a ruling body. Its servants might Still 
he called meters, junior merchants, senior mer- 
chants. But they were, in truth, proamstds, pVo- 

S rectors, procurators of extensive regions. They 
ad immense powers Their regular pay was uni- 
versally admitted to be insufficient They were, by 
the ancient usage of the service, and try the im- 

n a 
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pKti permission of their employers, warranted in 
enriemag themselves by indirect means ; and this 
had been ike origin of the frightful oppression and 
^orruptioti which had desolated Bengal. Olive 
i saw clearly that it was absurd to give men power, 
.and to expect that they would be content to live in 
penury. He justly concluded that no reform 
could be effectual which should not be coupled 
% \with a plan for liberally remunerating the civil 
servants of the company.” The directors, he 
knew, would not sanction any increase of salaries 
out of their own treasury, and he had to look only 
to some disposable revenue on the spot. The mo- 
nopoly of salt, which had been for ages a principal 
bead of Indian revenue^ and which was now, by the 
last arrangements pensioning off the young nabob, 
in the hands of the company, seemed to him the 
readiest and best source ; and he accordingly ap- 
propriated it to the proper pay and support of the 
servants of all kinds, carefully dividing the pro- 
ceeds according to a scale. His conduct in this 
particular was misrepresented at the time, and was 
afterwards placed foremost in the list of his 
offences — a list drawn up by implacable men, who, 
for very obvious reasons, would have passed over 
without censure or comment several of his deeds 
that were most open to obloquy. The measure, 
however, has been defended as wise and just by 
many recent writers^ and by none more earnestly 
than by the distinguished author of the article in 
the Edinburgh Review. “ The monopoly of salt,” 
says that gentleman, * had been a source of reve- 
nue to the governments of India before Clive was 
bom ; it continued to be so long after his death. 
The civil servants were clearly entitled to a main- 
tenance out of the revenue, and all that Clive did 
was to charge a particular portion of the revenue 
with their maintenance. He thus, while he put 
an end to the practices by which gigantic fortunes 
had been rapidly accumulated, gave to every Bri- 
tish functionary employed in the East the means 
of slowly but surely acquiring a competence.”* 
But, after settling with the civil servants, Clive 
had to struggle with the bolder men who held the 
power of the sword, and to encounter — what is 
always difficult to bear— the ill will and reproaches 
of old companion in arms. The directors had 
ordered him to make sundry retrenchments ; and 
Clive himself f£lt the necessity of doing away 
with or limiting the practice of giving additional 
pay, or, as it was called, “ double batta”— -a prac- 
tice first introduced after the battle of Plassey 
by the nabob, Meer Jaffier, who, according to 
treaty, was to pay the expenses of the war. Clive 
at that time warned the army that this “ double 
batta” was to be considered as an extraordinuv 
indulgence on the part of the nabob, and not Ji 
regular emolument to be paid by the company 
every time they took the field. Since then the 

* " Seventy yew* ago.” nyi this writer, in another part of the 
aarae brilliant article. " emeft leu money mu brought home from the 
Bom thm in our timet ottt It was divided among a very much smaller 
number of pereona." 
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court of directors had issued the most positive 
orders that u double batta” should be abolished ; 
but Vansittart and bis council had listened to the 
remonstrances of the army, and had not ventured 
to carry these orders into execution. On the 1st 
of January, 1*766, Clive and the select committee 
issued an order that “ double batta” to the 
European officers — the only class that now claimed 
it — should cease, except at Allahabad, where the 
troops were considered as being actually in the 
field; and generally the troopB in Bengal were put 
upon the same footing as the troops on the Coro- 
mandel coast, by whom no “ batta” was drawn, 
except when actually marching or serving in the 
field. The officers remonstrated ; Clive quoted 
to them the positive and peremptory orders of the 
company ; and on the appointed day the reduction 
took place. Forthwith two hundred English 
officers, who had expected the blow some time be- 
fore, engaged in a confederacy or conspiracy, 
binding themselves by an oath to secrecy, and to 
preserve, at the hazard of their own lives, the life of 
any comrade that might be condemned by a court- 
martial. Thinking that they should thereby evade 
the charge of mutiny, they refused their usual 
pay. Each officer confederating bound himself in 
a bond of 500/. to throw up his commission, and 
never accept it again unless “ double batta” were 
restored. On the day appointed all these officers, 
who are said to have been supported and encou- 
raged underhand by several of the civilians at 
Calcutta, resigned, apparently in full confidence 
that Clive would be frightened out of his resolu- 
tion, as, at that very moment, the country was 
threatened with a new invasion by a Mahratta 
army. But they mistook the force of Clive’s 
character. Stern and unmoved, he wrote to the 
council : — “ Such a spirit must, at ^Hiazards, be 
suppressed at the birth ;” and he m&A them to 
wnte to Madras, in order that every officer and 
cadet that could be spared from that presidency 
should be held in readiness to embark for Bengal 
at the shortest notice. Further, he desired them to 
acquaint the presidency of Fort St. George with 
the mutiny and with the approach of the Mah- 
rattas ; and he concluded by stating that the com- 
mittee at Calcutta must adopt the absolute deter- 
mination that no officer now resigning should ever 
again hold any place or station in the company’s 
service. He had still a few officers near his per- 
son on whom he could rely, and, having very good 
reason to know that a young writer or clerk 
might soon be turned into a good soldier, he gave 
commissions to several young men in the mercan 
tile service. When informed by one of his 
colonels commanding at Monghir that the sum of 
16,000/. was said to be subscribed for the muti- 
nous officers by gentlemen at Calcutta in die civil 
service, he requested the council to take imme- 
diate steps for discovering and punishing the 
civilians who were thus encouraging the most 
dangerous of mutinies; and he sent orders to 
Monghir to arrest a number of the officers till a 
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court-martial of field-officers could be summoned. 
14 The ringleaders of thi* affair,’* said he, 44 must 
suffer the severest punishment that military law 
can inflict, else there is an end of discipline in the 
army, and of authority in the East India Com- 
pany.” He was well backed by General Camac, 
Colonel Smith, Sir Robert Barker, Mr. Robert- 
son, the field-adjutant, and other superior officers ; 


he knew that the common English soldiers weft 
steady, and that the sepoys would stand by him in 
any extremity. Having sent forward such trust- 
worthy officers as he had been able to collect at a 
short notice, he quitted Moorshedabad, where he 
had been arranging matters of trade and finance, 
and advanced fearlessly and with a small escort to 
Monghir, declaring that he must see the soldiers' 
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bayonets levelled at his throat before he could give 
way an inch. In the mean time the council had 
Tesolved that all resignations tendered should be 
accepted, and the officers tendering them immedi- 
ately sent down to Calcutta.* The officers who 
had been sent forward, on their arrival at Mon- 
ghir, told those who were in the confederacy that 
Clive was coming, determined not to yield to 
them, reminded them of their ingratitude towards a 
person who had recently given ujj 70,000/. to form 
a fund for their invalids and widows, and made 
use of other arguments likely to lead them back to 
a sense of their duty : but their answer was that 
they had gone too rar to retract. t Immediately 

• " On applying to the (Me merchants," says Sir John Malcolm, 
*' to come forward and do duty as officers on the piesout emergency, 
two pnly would accept commissions, which conflimed the suspicion 
that the greater part of them approved the conduct of the officers, 
even If they had not entered into a subscription to support the com- 
bination.” 

+ A legacy of 70,000*. was bequeathed by Meet Jaffler to Clive, 
who paid it into the company's treasury at Fort William to he at 
interest for the support or European officers and soldiers "ho 
might be disabled or decayed in the company's service in Bengal, 
and for the widow* of officers and soldiers uho might die on service 
there. The company afterwards extended this provision \ and the 
fUnd, which still bears the name of CUve, owes its origin to this his 
princely donation. 


on his own arrival Clive addressed the soldiers, 
explaining the crime of their officers, mentioned 
his own donation to the European part of the 
army, and ordered double pay to be issued to the 
sepo) s for two months — regretting that ' he should 
be obliged to place that confidence in the black 
troops which he had, before the recent conduct of 
their officers, reposed in the English. To the 
sepoys he committed the core of escorting a num- 
ber of the conspirators to Fort William. In a 
short time the nngleaderB were all arrested, tried, 
and cashiered ; but, as some legal doubts were en- 
tertained as to the powers granted by the Mutiny 
Act fpr the company’s service, not one of them 
was sentenced to death, though Clive, in the first 
heat of hiB passion, had threatened to have them 
all shot. Repentance and humiliation— expressed 
in many instances to Clive even with tears— now 
became general ; nearly all who had resigned 
begged to be permitted to withdraw their resigna- 
tions : the objects of their combination were de- 
feated, — their dangerous league was broken,— and 
those who were restored were compelled to sign a 
contract to serve the compsny on its own terms 
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fbt three years, and to give a year’s notice of any 
fattnthm to quit the Bervice. Clive treated the 
younger offenders with lenity ; and, when hiB in- 
dtgnathm was cooled and the danger over, he 
scorned to take any personal vengeance for per- 
mat wrongs and insults. When told that one of 
the conspirators had planned his assassination, he 
•topped the charge by sayings* 1 No, the officers 
are Englishmen, not assassins. 1 * He forthwith 
Adopted several wise regulations to restore the 
strictest discipline and subordination, and to check 
that luxury and extravagance, that gambling and 
dissipation, which had been the main cause of the 
late troubles. In the course of a very few weeks 
he could announce that everything w&b ab quiet 
and as well regulated as could be wished. 

Clive, satisfied with the large fortune he had 
previously made, had voluntarily declared on ac- 
cepting ms reforming mission that he renounced 
all claim to the commercial or other advantages 
then attached to the post of governor — that he 
wanted more money — that he wanted nothing 
but a thorough reform, which in the end would 
prove equally beneficial to the oppressors and to 
the oppressed— to the poor natives, to the servants 
of the company of all classes, to the company itself, 
and to the British nation. It is not often — per- 
haps a similar case never occurred— that a man 
has so scrupulously adhered to such a resolution 
under such temptations : the servants of the com- 
pany would have enabled him to double or treble 
his fortune if he had consented to connive at their 
misdoings ; the neighbouring princes of India would 
have paid any mice for his assistance ; the ruler of 
Benares offered him diamonds of inestimable value ; 
Sujah Dowlah, the vizier and nabob of Oude, offered 
him a large sum of money and a casket of jewels ; 
but these and other temptations he firmly resisted, 
making no merit of his refusals, which did not 
come to light till After his death. He always 
affirmed that this his last administration dimi- 
nished instead of increasing his fortune.* 

The power of the English in Bengal, hitherto 
undefined and in cou6tant and inevitable collision 
with that of the nabob, was fixed, and became, in 
feet, a real and sole sovereignty, by the bargains 
he had concluded with Shan Alum and the son 
and successor of MeeT Jaffier. Clive, however, 
thought that thtf name of a nabob might still be of 
some use, particularly in dealings with the other 
European nations, like the Dutch and Danes, who 
retained their possessions in Bengal, and the 
French, who had obtained repossession of theirs, 
though bound not to fortify them, by the recent 
treaty of peace. But the phantom he left at Moor* 
ahedabad, surrounded by guards and silver macea 
was, in fact, a mere pensioner of the compj^ 
alike incapable of doing either good or evil in the 
political affairs of the country. Having, as he 
considered, done all that he had eome to do, Clive 
was anxious to return home, for his health was 
again seriously affected. The company, it appears, 

* Mr John Itttoolm, Life.— Edln. Rev. 


tempted him to remain a year longer, by offering 
to make his jaghire perpetual ; but he said that he 
saw no necessity for staying ; that he could render 
the company more essential service at home ; and 
that he was not to be tempted even by the bait of 
the jaghire. In fact, the nervous malady to which 
he had been a prey from time to time ever since 
his youth was now accompanied by the bodily 
and mental horrorB t]iat arise from bile and a dis- 
eased liver ; and he was occasionally attacked by 
spasms which thus early endangered his life or 
his reason. These attacks could not break the 
iron energy of his will, or put a Btop to his labours 
so long as there were important objects to pursue ; 
but that incessant toil, turmoil, and excitement 
wore out the weakly body.* On the 16th of 
January, 1767, he attended fbr the lost time a 
meeting of the select committee at Calcutta. In 
his farewell address he told them that he could 
now leave the country in peace and in a flourish- 
ing state ; but he strongly advised them not to be 
over anxious to increase the revenues, especially 
where increase could only he effected by oppress- 
ing the naflve landholders and tenants. He can- 
didly expressed hiB great appfthension that their 
empire in the East might sUU be exposed to dun- 
ger by the revival of rapacity, corruption, and in- 
subordination, which he had put down with so 
much difficulty. He read them a good lesson on 
the necessity of reflecting well on their orders be- 
fore they issued them, and of permitting no obstacle 
to their execution when once issued. He strongly 
recommended a most delicate regard to the trade, 
the property, and general well-being of the people 
of the country. In ending, he said — “ I leave the 
country in peace : I leave the civil and military 
departments under discipline and subordination : it 
is incumbent upon you to keep themso.”t A few 
days after - at the end of JanuafwMn — he took 
his final farewell of India, embarking for England 
in the “ Britannia. ” He arrived at London in the 
month of July, was huiled with acclamations by 
the court of directors, was received with unusual 
regard by George III. and Queen Charlotte, to 
whom he brought letters and presents from the 
nabob of Oiidc,} and was then carried by his family 

* On the JUiilv or December, 1766, lie wrote to ft Mend in Eng- 
land— <( The court of directm. have been very strenuous in lollcltlnif 
me to continue another yeur in India. They huve loaded me with 
compliments, and glvuu me ns much additional power as I could 
have wished. Hut the situation of the company's affairs does not 
require tli.it I should sacrifice another year in this climate; and, 
even if it did mil upon me to ranke such a sacrifice, it would In 
vain. The very severe attack of bile that l have Iweu struggling 
with for many weeks puts it beyond a doubt that I could not survive 
and be of u#e to the company in India another year.’* 

f Kir John Malcolm, Political Hist, of India.— On the 23rd of 
January ho wrote an earnest letter to the select committee with other 
rules or recommendations for their conduct. In this letter he said, 
“ The people of this country have little or no Idea of a dii bled 
power; they Imagine allauthorlty Is Vested in one man. The go- 
vernor of Bengal should always be looked upon by them (n this 
light, ns far as Is consistent with the liononr ol tho committee and 
council. In every vacant season, therefore, I thluk it expedient that 
he take a tour up tho country In the quality of a swprrv fsor 'general „ 
Frauds and oppression* of every sort, being by this means laid open 
to his view. will, in a great measure, be prevented, and the natives 

S reserve a just opinion of the importance and dignity of your presl 
ent, upon whose clutrocter and conduct much of too prosperity of 
tho company's affairs In Bengal must depend." 
t In the cluronicle of the Annual Banister fbr fed year 1767 the 
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ami friends to Bath, to seek a cure or an alley i- 
ntion to some of the worst ills that flesh is heir 
to— spasms, indigestion, loss of Bleep, and hypo- 
chondriasis. The next time we shall meet Lord 
Clive will be as a criminal put upon his defence— 
as the most unpopular or the most abused man in 
the three kingdoms. 

In the course of the year 1767 the Afghans 
created some* alarm in Bengal by marching upon 
Delhi ; but after devastating several provinces the 
invaders returned to their mountains. The presi- 
dency made a feeble attempt to restore the rajah 
of Nepaul to bis dominions, which had been seized 
by a neighbouring chief of Ghujrka. The countiy 
of Nepaul, almost surrounded by mountains, was 
found too difficult of access by the small force sent 
against it ; and the officer in command of the ex- 
pedition thought proper to return, after a vain 
application for reinforcements, which the govern- 
ment at Calcutta could not spare, as they had 
I >ecn obliged to send several large detachments to 
tire Carnatic, where the flames of war were re- 
kindled by Hyder Ali. This great adventurer, 
who became one of the most formidable of our 
opponent! in India, had, since his expedition to the 
neighbourhood of Pondicherry, as the ally of M* 
Lally, greatly increased his army, which was ori- 

foUowtng entry oceun;—" July 80 th, Wo hew that Lori Clive haa 
tnonoht owr and presented to hi» ftnjeit) a fine »word eet with dia- 
monds. and a fmmmi notklaoe for hor majeoty i hoth of very con- 
■idoraUo value. He haa UkewUe brought a flue oiomoDd. ai a p»e- 
>eak Atom the nabob Id Me mojoety, of immense value, and many 
eurioettiee of that country, M Wo need ecorcdy mention the mail- 
clou Inference! which wore drawn from these presents. 


ginally formed out of the freebooting bands and 
tribes that abounded in Western India, and that 
sought no other reward than the right and privi- 
lege of plunder. Instead of paying them, Ilydcr, 
in a manner, received pay from them — for, in en- 
rolling under his banner, they engaged to give 
him half of the booty they might make. By de- 
grees he acquired more horses, camels, and ele- 
phants, more money, and the command of more 
men, than his benefactor and nominal master, the 
rajah of Mysore ; and he accordingly made war 
upon the rajah, whose court and army had the 
usual number of disaffected chiefs and traitors, 
defeated him, took him prisoner, and, as a climax 
to his gratitude, kept possession of all his domi- 
nions, and pensioned aim off with three lacs of 
rupees per annum. At the end of the year 1761 
Hyder *8 authority seemed* firmly established in 
Mysore. But his own disposition and the habits 
of the marauders in his service led him to look to 
an extension of dominion, of to the plunder of the 
neighbouring states; and the success which at- 
tended his banner, and the high notions enter- 
tained of his ability and lucky star, attracted others 
of the loose tribes that owned no sovereign, end 
no law or right save that of the sword. Hu abili- 
ties were undoubted— they were altogether sur- 
prising, considering the circumstances of his life 
and his total want of education— and they improved 
by practice, age, aud experience. Still, however, 
he remained a barbarian, and the plaudits be*, 
stowed upou him by many European writers m 
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exaggerated and absurd. That such a man could 
ever have extended his sway over the greater part 
of India, or, at least, that he could ever have ren- 
dered that away durable, appears to us a most 
fantastic dream ; and that a character stained by 
the darkest treachery, ingratitude, and cruelty 
should have found admirers in historians pedant- 
ically moral and severe in th$ir estimates of other 
actors in these wars and revolutions, must be attri- 
butable to a love of paradox and contradiction, or 
to the predetermined plan of praising all that pre- 
vented, and blaming all that promoted, the esta- 
blishment of the British empire in India — that 
great result, not unattended with faults and crimes, 
which no conquest ever yet was, but admirable in 
its general operation, as conferring more happiness 
upon many millions of people than they ever had 
enjoyed, or could ever hope to enjoy, under their 
native Mohammedan or Hindu rulers. 

The rajahs and polygars of Sera, Balapoor, 
Gooty, Harponelly, Chitteldroog, and other dis- 
tricts, who had set the power of his predecessor on 
the throne of Mysore at defiance, were presently 
reduced to submission by Hydcr Ali. Then, pre- 
tending to take up the cause of a young impostor, 
a sort of Indian Perkin Warbeck, he marched to 
the conquest of Bednore, and kept that rich and 
prosperous country fur himself. The booty lie 
made was immense, for Bednore, situated among 
lofty mountains, had for a long time escaped the 
visitations of war. This conquest allured him on 
to others, and furnished him with the means of 
prosecuting them. Soonda, on the northern fron- 
tier of Bednore, was overrun, nor did he cease 
until he had extended his dominion almost to the 
banks of the Kistna. But here his career was 
checked by Madhoo Row, the Peishwa of the Mah- 
T&ttas, who crossed the Kistna with an immense 
army all of horse, defeated him in many encoun- 
ters, deprived him of some of Ins Tecent acquisi- 
tions of territory, and compelled him to pay thirty- 
two lacs of rupees.* Notwithstanding these Berious 
checks, he soon undertook and achieved the con- 
quest of the province of Malabar, and kept that 
oountry quiet by cutting off all the naira or Hindu 
chiefs. Soon, however, he was recalled to the city 
of Seringap&tam, which he had made his capital 
and had already strongly fortified, by intelligence 
that a league had been formed uguinst him by the 
English, the Mahratta*, and the ruler of the 
Deccan. The Deccan was no longer in the hands 
of Salibut Jung, the old ally of M. Bussy, and 
then of Colonel Forde. Fresh revolutions had 
been effected at Golconda and Hyderabad ; Sali- 
but Jung had been made a prisoner by his brother, 
Nizam Ali, who occupied his throne, and respected 
his life until the arrival of the treaty of 
which recognised and acknowledged Salibufflto 
lawful sovereign, and which induced Nizam Ali to 
order his immediate murder. At first the new 
Subahdar, or, as he is more generally called by our 
writers, the Nizam, seemed unfavourable to the 

* Colonel Wilks, Historical Sketches of the Sooth of India; and 
Hut. of War in Mysore. 


English, and he actually had invaded the Carnatic 
and made war upon Mohammed Ali in the most 
barbarous and destructive manner: but be had 
fled before Colonel Campbell and a small British 
force, and since then he had concluded a treaty 
with the company, confirming to thOm the con- 
quests which Colonel Forde had made in the 
Northern Circars, on condition of their paying a 
small tribute or quit-rent, and holding in readiness 
a body of their troops for his service whenever he 
might want such aid. By thiB latter engagement, 
and by their conviction that it was necessary for 
their own safety to stop the career of Hyder Ali, 
the English were carried into the confederacy with 
the Nizam and the M&hrattas, and into the war 
with Mysore. The first of the confederates to take 
the field was the Peishwa, who covered the high 
table-lands of Mysore with his Mahratta cavalry. 
Colonel Smith, after a visit to Hyderabad, followed 
with a small English corps and the large but dis- 
orderly army of the nabob of the Carnatic. He 
was joined by another large force raised by the 
Nizam of the Deccan, but before he could arrive 
near the Mahrattas the Peishwa had listened to a 
Brahmin, dispatched to him by Hyder Ali, and 
had consented, on the payment of thirty-five lacs 
of rupees, to quit the country and break all h)B 
engagements with the Nizam and the English 
This defection rendered success doubtful, and Co- 
lonel Smith was soon obliged to think of his own 
safety by the important discovery he made, that 
the Nizam himself was privately negotiating a 
treaty with II) tier, the mam scope of it being the 
expulsion of the company from the Carnatic, from 
the Circars, nnel from every place they held on the 
Coromandel coast. Colonel Smith instantly sepa- 
rated from the Nizam’s army, and hastened to de- 
fend the Carnatic by taking possession of the 
ghauts or passes leading throqgM^ie mountains 
into that country. He receivecHaome reinforce- 
ments from Mohammed Ali, the nabob of the 
Carnatic, but be could not secure all the passes 
against three numerous armies, and his rear was 
soon threatened by the rapid Mahratta cavalry. 
Smith rcircuted for Changama, a town about sixty 
miles from Madras, but before he could reach that 
place lie was attacked by the three armies of Hyder 
Ali, the Peishwa, and the Nizam. His well-disci- 
plined iufuntry stood their ground and repulsed 
their countless assailants ; but the marauding 
Mahrattas got at their rice-bags and carried them 
off, and, to avoid starving, Smith’s force were 
obliged to continue their retreat, and to march day 
and night until they reached Trinomalee, a town 
strongly situated on a hill and well supplied with 
provisions. Plundering, burning, and destroying 
all the open country, the enemy followed dosely 
upon the steps of Colonel Smith, who, receiving 
reinforcements of sepoys, did not long remain in- 
active at Trinomalee, but, issuing into the open 
country, he endeavoured to save it from the 
scourges and firebrands. His efforts were not 
very successful, as he had scarcely any cavalry. 
Seizing a favourable moment, Ilyder Ali detached 
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his son Tippoo, then a youth of seventeen, to beat 
up the neighbourhood of Madras with 5000 horse. 
Tip poo’s advance was so secret and rapid that he 
nearly succeeded in seizing the members of the 
presidency and the chief and richest of the English 
in their country houses without the town. The 
fortress of Madras itself, which had repulsed 
Lolly and a French army with battering cannon, 
had little to fear from Mysorean cavalry ; but the 
town, the black town, the magazines or warehouses, 
villas, gardens, villages, all tilings in its vicinity, 
were ransacked or destroyed, the country was laid 
as waste and bare as a deeert, and an immense loss 
was sustained by the English and the poor natives, 
their tenants or dependants. Tippoo retired as 
fast as he had come, and with considerable booty ; 
but his father and his allies were not left long un- 
molested, being attacked and routed by Colonel 
Smith hear Trinomalee. The Nizam of the 
Deccan, who was the first to reeommend this 
pitched battle with the English, uas also the first 
to flee. By this time he had had enough of the 
war and of his new alliance, and he lost no time 
in signifying to Colonel Smith that he was exceed- 
ingly anxious to be restored to peace and to the 
friendship of the English. After very little nego- 
tiation the Nizam agreed to separate Ins troops from 
the Mahrattas aud She Mysoreans, leaving the 
Peishwu and Ryder Ali to shift for themselves. 
Bolder and more persevering than he, Hyder and 
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the Mahrattas resolved to try the chances of another 
pitched battle; and in the month of December 
they took the field and posted themselves near 
Ambdor, a town in the Carnatic, about 108 miles 
from Madras. Odlonfcl Smith met them there and 
gave them another defeat, more decisive and com- 
vol. n. 


plete than the preceding one. Hyder and his ally 
fled t6 Caverypatam, On the river Panaur, and 
the Nizam, who had waited the event of the battle 
before he entirely forsook the confederacy, drew 
off all his troops and concluded his separate treaty 
with the English fbr which he was the more im- 
patient from his fear that during his absence from 
the Deccan another loving brother might do by 
him aB he had done by Salibilt Jung. By this 
new compact, signed on the 23rd of February, 
(1768,) the company recognised the titles and 
rights of the Subahdat or Nizam, and agreed to 
assist him whenever required with two battalions of 
sepoys and six pieces of artillery properly served^ 
the Nizam agreeing on his side to re-confirm the 
possession of the Northern Circars to the company, 
and to reduce the tribute for those territories from 
nine lacs per annum in perpetuity to seven lacs 
per annum for the space of six years only ; and also 
to grant the dewannee of Balaghaut, a country in the 
possession of Ryder, to the English, subject to a 
payment of seven lace of rupees per annum to him- 
self, and to the payment of chout* to the Mahrattas. 

Encouraged by their successes, by the depart^ 
of the Pcishwa with most of his troops, and by the 
despondency of Hyder, the presidency at Madras 
determined to carry the war ioto the very heart of 
Ins own dominions; and Colonel Smith, who had 
displayed so much bravery, rapidity, and skill, re- 
ceived orders to inarch into Mysore. Unfortu- 
nately, the civilians took it into their heads that 
they could direct the campaign from their sofas 
and easy chairs at Madras, and, instead of leaving 
the plan and conduct of the war to Colonel Smith, 
they prescribed rules for him to follow. Smith, 
apparently in no very good humour, informed them 
that in the barren territory around Bangalore, to 
which they ordered him to advance, he could not 
possibly subsist his army; and that the better 
mode of proceeding would be to occupy in the 
first instance the fertile country, not in the interior, 
but on the frontiers of Mysore. The president and 
council, obstinate in their new functions, would 
not give up their own plan, but, to pay some defer- 
ence to the opinion of the soldicT, they resolved to 
adopt his plan also, and they setot Smith orders to 
march upon Bangalore, and Colonel Wood, who 
w&b to be detached from Smith’s force, orders to 
confine himself to operations on the frontiers. 
This union of two plans was worse than their first 
bad one, as it divided an army already of the 
smallest for such an enterprise ; and, to make mat- 
ters worse still, they sent to the army tWo‘ members 
of council as field deputies, who were to act in concert 
with the presidency, and keep the war entirely under 
their control. Functionaries like these are sure to 
ruin what they meddle with. The presence and in- 
terference of the two civilians disgusted alike officers 
and men, and from the moment of their arrival in 
camp the spirit of the army seemed to evaporate.t 

* A tiihute, commonly consisting of a fourth Fart of the revenues, 

+ GUve, in a letter to Smith. Wrongly exptemted Me sense of the 
absurd conduct of the presidency of Madras, whose mismanagement 
hud spoiled everything. "Whoever may have been to bhuae,* h* 
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To favour its operations the presidency of Bom- 
bay sent a force to the western coast to fall upon 
Hyder’s recent conquests in Malabar and Canara. 
This force, favoured by the Hindu natives, cap- 
tured Mangalore, Onore, and other places, and drew 
Hyder down to the western coast. This enabled 
Colonel Smith to arrive in the neighbourhood of 
Bangalore, and Colonel Wood to overrun the fer- 
tile country near the frontiers. But Hyder, having 
succeeded in the west in expelling the English 
force from Bombay, returned rapidly to the east 
to face them there. He made overtures for a 
peace, but they were rejected by the two field- 
deputies. At this juncture the presidency, more- 
over, 'dissatisfied with Colonel Smith because he 
treated the deputies or their opinions in war with 
little respect, and because he had not taken the 
strong city of Bangalore, recalled that able officer 
to Madras, and entrusted the entire command— 
always, however, subject to the benumbing in- 
fluence of their deputies — to Colonel Wood, who, 
in a very short time, was compelled to call in all 
the advanced forces, to abandon every place which 
had been taken, and to retreat before Hyder Ali. 
He even allowed himself to be surprised, beaten, 
and deprived of all his baggage. The presidency 
then discovered that Wood was not the man to 
conquer Mysore, and they superseded him by 
Major Fitzgerald, who arrived just in time to save 
the flying and confused army from annihilation. 
Wood was put under arrest, and sent down to 
Madras. By the end of the year Hyder recovered 
every inch of territory he had lost ; and in the 
month of January, 1769, carefully avoiding a 
battle, and marching rapidly by some of the less 
frequented ghauts or passes, he poured down 
again into the Carnatic, laid waste the English 
provinces of Madura and Tinevelly, and pene- 
trated into the district of Pondicherry, where the 
French flag was again flying, and where there 
were many Frenchmen indulging in the hope that 
time and fortune might restore their power in that 
part of India. As the most dangerous enemy of 
the English, Hyder was regarded as the best friend 
of the French, and several adroit and experienced 
men quitted Pondicherry to join the Mysorean 
chief, and to give him the benefit of their advice. 
These Frenchmen confirmed him in the opinion 
he had already formed — that he ought to avoid 
pitched battles with the English, and make use of 
his advantage in rapid light cavalry to cut off their 
detachments, and plunder, bum, and destroy the 
country from which they and their nabob, Mo- 
hammed Ali, drew their supplies. Pursuing this 
scheme, Hyder surprised several English posts, took 
a considerable number of prisoners, whom he. sent 

•ays, " no lmpeaohmant oan laid against you. I need's* enter 
into reflection* upon the fundamental errors of tVio war. Per the 
honour of the nation and the company, I wish they could be for 
ever buried in oblivion, or at least remembered only by ourselves, to 
warn u* upon any future occasion. Tho measure of sending field* 
deputies has justly been condemned by everybody . Gentlemen in the 
civil service mm he very properly employed out if the presidency in the 
collection of the revenue*; tot nothing can be more absurd andpemeunu 
than sending them to a camp, where they cm only embarrass or obstruct 
plans and operations which they do not understand . 


off to Seringapatam, where they were barbarously 
treated, and devastated all the country through 
which he passed. Having scarcely any cavalry, 
the English could neither come up with him nor 
intercept him : while they were wearing them- 
selves out by forced marches on their own legs, 
his people on horses flitted from place to place, 
being seldom seen, and even seldom heard of, 
until they had plundered and burnt some town 
or village. Thd presidency of Madras, be- 
coming sensible of some of their follies, now 
restored Colonel Smith to the command, and 
recalled the two deputies, who had long before 
arrived at the conviction that their proper place 
was not the camp or the field, but the council- 
chamber. They could not, however, improvise 
regiments of cavalry, and for want of that arm 
Smith’s operations were for the most part impeded 
or frustrated. Smith did all that an able officer 
could do : he covered and protected several rich 
districts, he checked the career of many of the 
flying squadrons; but he could not move with 
sufficient rapidity to prevent the execution of a 
plan which Hyder had formed after paying two 
visits to Pondicherry, and conferring with the 
French there. The Mysorean, having previously 
Bent off all his plunder and heavy baggage, made 
a rush upon Madras with 6000 horse, and ap- 
peared, sudden and unexpected as a cloud in the 
Indian summer, upon the heights of St. Thomas, 
which overlook Madras. Fort St. George had 
lost none of its strength, but the town and the 
black town, the warehouses, the country-houses, 
the villages all round about, were qb weak and de- 
fenceless now as at the time of Tippoo’s visit, and 
a large amount of property lay at the mercy of 
Hyder, who might have destroyed or carried off 
everything before Colonel Smith could possibly 
arrive. The presidency, beMfetioreover, dispi- 
rited by the course the war hadTaken, eagerly pro- 
posed terms of peace, or listened to terms proposed 
by Hyder, who was anxious to be well on his road 
homeward before Smith should draw near Madras. 
Negotiations were begun and finished in a very 
few hours. It was agreed that Hyder should re- 
store whatever he had taken in the way of territory 
from the English, and that the English should re- 
store all that they had taken from him ; that he 
should assist the English in their future defensive 
wars, and that they should assist him, not in any 
offensive war, but in the defence of Mysore if it 
should be invaded by any of his neighbours. The 
treaty, concluded on the 4th of April, 1769, was 
soon followed by the invasion of Mysore by the 
Mahrattas, whose alliance with Hyder was as little 
binding aud of as short a duration as Indian alliances 
usually were. The Peishwa Madhoo Row, whose 
cavalry was as rapid as Hyder’s and far more nu- 
merous, swept everything before him, and, burn- 
ing towns, and cutting off noses and ears, this 
savage seemed to threaten Mysore with a far more 
extensive ruin than that which the Mysoreans had 
recently inflicted on the Carnatic. Hyder called 
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upon the presidency of Madras for the assistance 
agreed upon in the late treaty ; but the presidency 
—and apparently with perfect truth— affirmed that 
Hyder had brought the war upon himself by 
making preparations to invade the territory of the 
Peishwa, and by leaguing himself with some dis- 
affected Mahratta chiefs ;* he was not, they said, 
engaged in a purely defensive war, and, therefore, 
they were not bound to send him aid and succour. 
As his difficulties increased, Hyder offered money 
and endeavoured to work upon the fears of the 
English by representing what turbulent and dan- 
gerous neighbours the Mahrattas would prove to 
them— and near neighbours they must be, if 
allowed to conquer and occupy Mysore. The war, 
he said, was now purely defensive on his part. 
Still the English evaded his demands, not directly 
refusing compliance with them, but declining to 
send a single gun or a single sepoy. At this mo- 
ment there web as mischievous a splitting of autho- 
rity and opinion in the council at Madras as there 
had recently been in the camp of Colonel Smith. 
From the opinion entertained of his address and 
abilities, Warren Hastings had been appointed 
second in council at Madras in March, 1709, and 
he had arrived at Fort St, George in the aiUutnn 
Of that year. He remained at Madras till the be- 
ginning of 1772, but his time appears to have been 
Chiefly occupied with the subjects of the nabob of 
Aivot's debts and the investments of the company. 
He was not in the country when some of the worst 
things were done ; and his opinion was overruled 
in many things while he was there. The English 
ministry had sent out Sir John Lindsay (in 1770) 
with some frigates “ to give countenance and pro- 
tection to the company's settlements and affairs 
the company themselves had put all their vessels 
of war in the Indian seas under the command of 
8ir John, who was further appointed, by com- 
mission under the great seal, his majesty’s minister 
plenipotentiary, with powers to negotiate and con- 
clude arrangements with the sovereigns of India in 
general.! With all these appointments and 
powers, Sir John Lindsay assumed an authority to 
which the presidency very unwillingly and very 
imperfectly submitted; quarrels arose, and each 
party determined to see as black what the other brw 
as white. The Peishwa of the Mahrattas, forgetting 
how short & time had elapsed since he broke his 
treaty with the English and the Nizam, and 
laughed in the face of Colonel Todd, who was dis- 
patched to remonstrate and to prove the sanctity of 
such engagements, courted a new alliance with the 

• It atmeara. Indeed, that Hyder** flnt application to the English 
wqe to aid and aisUt him in an oftensive war against the l’eishwu. 

T The appointment of Sir John Lindsay proceeded in part from a 
conviction hi the mind of George III. and nis ministers thst a mer- 
cantile body like the company ought not to bo vested with the right 
of keeping tip diplomatic relations with sovereign princes in ludla, 
and in part from the representations and intrigues of the Nabob Mo- 
hammed All himself, who for a considerable time had had a party 
and a tort of ageney In London, where his enormous debts both to 
the company and to individuals were a sutdect of almost daily dis* 
cession, Iona before they attracted the notice of pniliameut. Mo- 
hummed All wa« generally called in Europe— from the name of his 
capital — the Nabob of A root. •• Th© debts of the Nabob cf A root" 
became a cuckoo-netd In England. 


English, and intimated to Mohammed Ali that the 
Carnatic should be swept by the Mahratta cavalry 
from end to end, and from the ghauts to the sea, if 
lie and his friends the English aid not agree to an 
immediate treaty. Sir John Lindsay embraced 
the opinion of Mohammed Ali that the Mahrattas 
should be gratified ; the president and the council 
insisted that the English ought to remain neutral, 
and refuse the alliance proposed by the Peishwa. 
Violent altercations ensued, but Sir John was un- 
able to enforce liis will, and the Mahrattas and 
Mysoreans were left to fight out their own battles. 
Hyder and his son Tippoo were defeated in several 
encounters ; once the father owed his life to the 
swiftness of his horse, and once the son saved him- 
self by putting on the disguise of a beggar. Se- 
ringapatam, their capital, was surrounded and be- 
sieged, but could scarcely be taken by an army ot 
horse without battering cannon and without the 
skill to use them. On the loud complaints of the 
presidency of Madras and the directors in Leaden- 
hall-street, ministers recalled Sir John Lindsay, 
and sent out Sir Robert Harland, without restrict- 
ing Ins powers. Harland, who is described as 
rathe: more violent and headstrong, took up the 
plans, notions, and prejudices of his predecessor, 
lie represented the state of neutrality as disgrace- 
ful and highly dangerous ; and, as in the month of 
November, 1771, shortly after his arrival on the 
coast, the MahrattaB seemed in possession of all 
Mysore except Seringapatam and some of the 
strongest forts, and were certainly pressing upon 
and plundering the frontiers of the Carnatic, Har- 
land hotly urged the presidency to conclude the 
alliance the Peishwa demanded. But the presi- 
dent and council of Madras, supported by the other 
presidencies, steadily refused to take part in the 
war against Hyder, or to form any new treaty 
w ith the Peishwa. The king’s commissioner could 
not dispose of the company’s land forces. The 
presidency sent an army towards the frontiers, and 
the Mahrattas, who had only entered upon the 
skirts of the Carnatic in small plundering squa- 
drons, withdrew altogether from that neighbour- 
hood. Afraid of provoking the English to join 
Hyder, distressed by want of provisions in the 
country which he had ravaged, and now not un- 
frequently harassed or defeated by the Mysoreans, 
who had recovered heart, the Peishwa listened to 
the mediating voice of Mohammed Ali, accepted 
some money from him, and finally agreed to make 
peace with Hyder. The treaty was concluded in 
the month of July, 1772: the Mahrattas obtained 
a considerable portion of the more northern and 
inland provinces of Mysore, together with fifteen 
lacs of rupees in hand, and the promise of fifteen* 
more. For a time Hyder remained humbled and 
quiet. During the war between him and the 
Mahrattas the rajah of Tanjore attempted to seize 
aome territory belonging to, or claimed by, Mo- 
hammed Ali, who called upon his allies, the Eng- 
lish, for assistance and vengeance. The rajah then 
courted by turns Hyder and the Peishwa, The 
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nabob of the Carnatic, after inducing the presi- 
dency to make some hostile demonstrations near 
the Tanjore frontier, became apprehensive that the 
English might conquer that country for them- 
selves, instead of conquering it for him* He 
offered to give the company a good round sum for 
the dominion ; and after some hesitation his offer 
■was accepted, and an agreement was concluded by 
which Tanjore was to be annexed to the Carnatic, 
to which by nature it certainly belonged. An 
fcrmy assembled at Trichinopoly was ready to 
march on the 12th of September (1771) ; but it 
was found, upon inspection, that Mohammed All’s 
own son, who had been intrusted with the depart- 
ment. of provisions, had betrayed his trust, and 
that there was not rice in the camp for the con- 
sumption of a single day.* By extraordinary 
exertions supplies were procured, and the army, 
being put in motion, crossed the Tanjore frontier, 
gained possession of Vellum, one of the bulwarks 
of the country, and by the 23rd encamped before 
the city of Tanjore, on the very ground on which 
Lully had beer.1 so unfortunate. As the place was 
still very strong and numerously garrisoned, it was 
necessary to besiege it in a regular manner. On 
the 27th of October the English engineer officers 
reported that the breach would be practicable next 
morning. But on that very day another Bon of 
the nabob of the Carnatic — not his second son, 
who had played false with the rice, hut his eldest 
son, Omdut-ul-Omrah, called by the English the 
young nabob — who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion, signed a peace with the rajah of Tanjore, who 
engaged to pay an immense sum of money, to sur- 
render the districts which the nabob claimed, and 
which were assumed to be the original cause of the 
quarrel, to defray all the expenses of the expedi- 
tion, to aid the nabob with his troops in all future 
wars, and to demolish, if required, the fortress of 
Veil urn, t The presidency of Madras were in- 
censed at these proceedings, and they sent orders 
not to evacuate Vellum or withdraw the batteries 
from Tanjore until the rajah should have made 
good oue of his promised payments in money and 
'jewels. They foresaw that the rajah would not 
be punctual ; and when the paving time was past it 
was declared that lie had broken the treaty. To 
prevent the renewal of hostilities the Tajah consented 
to leave the fyrt of Vellum to the English, and to 
cede to them tvfro districts in the neighbourhood of 
Madura. But these confessions of weakness soon 
tempted another attack ; and in the month of March 
of the next year (1772) another army marched 
from Trichinopoly to reduce the polygars of the 
Marawars, who paid the rajah a doubtful alle- 
giance, as they had formerly done to the nabobs of 
the Carnatic. The invading force consistdfcof 

* Letter Of Colonel Smith, aa cited by Mill, Hist. Hr it. Inu. 

t Before putting an end to hostilities in this way, Omdut-ul-Omrah 
hail had a serious Quarrel with his Kngluh allies. lie was informed , 
that, by the utagteof war, the plunder of places taken by storm l»e- ! 
longed to the captors, and It was the prospect of this very plunder I 
that had allured Him to Tanjore. Ho offered a filed sum of money 
to Uie troops in lieu of It; but it was eqnddered it Jew's bargain; I 
tiie offer was rejected, nad violent altercations took, phKP. 


520 British, infantry and artillery, three battalions 
of the company’s sepoys, six battering cannon, 
some of the nabob’s horse, and two battalions of 
sepoys in his pay. Omdut-ul-Omrah, the young 
nabob, accompanied the expedition, having pre- 
viously been bound by the English not to make 
any more treaties without their knowledge and 
consent. By another bargain, however, he was to 
be ul lowed the plunder of the towns taken, upon 
contract, i. e. lie ' was to pay a fixed sum to the 
troops. Ramanadporam, the capital of the greater 
Maru war, was taken by storm early in April, and 
in it was captured the polygar, a boy of twelve 
years, with his mother and his treasury. By the 
middle of June the troops of the nabob of the 
Carnatic were put in possession of all the other forts 
in that country. But the conquest of the lesser Ma- 
rawur was a work of greater difficulty, and the in- 
habitants, being dispossessed of their lands and 
barbarously treated both by the troops of the com- 
pany and the troops of the nabob, continued their 
resistance after their polygar had been betrayed 
and killed. The whole war in the Marawars left 
a dark stain on the reputation of the English. 
Before it was finished Mohammed Ali, greedy for 
more conquests, complained to the president of 
Madras that the rajah of Tanjore had violated the 
recent treaty, by delaying payment of money, by 
applying to the Mahrattas and to Hyder Ali for 
assistance, and by encouraging the Cooleries to de- 
scend from their hills and ravage the frontiers of 
the Carnatic. He offered ten lacs of pagodas and 
other advantages if the English would only assist 
him in another expedition against Tanjore. The 
president and council soon concluded that the ex- 
istence of the rajah of Tanjore was incompatible 
with their own safety ; that it waB dangerous to 
have such a power in the hea rt of the Carnatic ; 
that the rajah, in case of a wafjfctould be sure to 
join the French ; and, finally, “That the propriety 
and expediency of embracing the present opportu- 
nity of reducing him entirely, before such an event 
took place, were evident.” They then engaged 
that Mohammed Ali should provide all the money, 
stores, and provisions necessary for the expedition, 
and pay the presidency for 10,000 sepoys instead 
of 7000. The nabob again bargained with the 
troops for the plunder; and on the 3rd of August, 
1773, the army marched from Trichinopoly to the 
often assailed city of Tanjore, which was taken by 
assault on the 16th of September, though defended 
by 20,000 fighting men. The unfortunate rajah 
and his family were made prisoners, and were 
allowed to be treated in a barbarous manner by the 
eon and the people of the nabob of the Carnatic, 
in whom was now vested the long-coveted sove- 
reignty of Tanjore, although the company, by the 
treaty of 1762, had given the rajah security for his 
throne.* 

In all these transactions the presidency of Ma- 
dras had proceeded on their own responsibility, 
without orders from the court of directors in 

• Colonel Wilks,— Mill, Ilist. Brit. Ind. 
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Leadenhall-street, who were not informed of their 
plans and projects until after their execution. Yet, 
even when duly informed of all that had taken 
place in Tanjore, the directors seemed to feel no 
anxiety about the matter ; and it was not until the 
beginning of the year 1775 that, in the course of 
electing a new governor of Madras, attention was 
called to the subject. In the court of directors a 
small majority carried the nomination of Mr. 
Rumbold ; but it was afterwards voted at a court 
of proprietors, also by a small majority, that the 
directors should be recommended to appoint Lord 
Pigot, who had signed the treaty of 1762, und who 
disapproved of all that had been done in infraction 
of it. Pigot, the correspondent and friend of Clive, 
had held the post of governor down to the year 
1763, when he had returned to England with 
wealth, consideration, and influence, which had 
raised him first to a baronetcy and then to an Irish 
peerage. He wished to reform the presidency of 
Madras, which certainly cried for reformation, as 
his friend Clive had reformed Bengal. His elec- 
tion was secured, and before he departed for India 
the court of directors passed sentence of condem- 
nation on the policy which had betn putiBued by 
the presidency, and declared their opinion Clmt, on 
account of oppressions constantly exercised by the 
nabob of the Carnatic, the Tanjoreans would sub- 
mit to any power rather than to his. Lord Pigot 
arrived at Fort St. George on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1775 ; and, though obstructed by all kinds of 
difficulties and intrigues, he proceeded forthwith to 
undo what the presidency had done, and to arrunge 
the restoration of the rajah. The English gar- 
rison that remained in Tanjore was reinforced ; the 
rajah and his family were set at liberty ; and in 
the month of April, Lord Figot having repaired in 
person to that city, the rajah was re-proclaimed in 
his capital. But in this new shuffling of the cards 
each party accused the other of foul play and of 
personal arid the most interested motives. Fierce 
quarrels ensued, and some of the revolutionary 
tricks which they had been playing in the divans 
of nabobs and rajahs came to be repeated in their 
own council-chamber. The end of all this was, 
that the council deposed Lord Pigot, arrested him 
in his carriage, and placed him in confinement, 
suspending at the same time every member of the 
council that had voted with him.* These sum- 
mary proceedings excited not merely the courts 
of directors and proprietors, where not a few 
approved of them, or at least disapproved of the 
policy and conduct of Pigot, but they also raised a 
storm in both Houses of Parliament which was 
heard in long echoes through every part of the 
country. After various proceedings, difficult to 
describe with brevity, and difficult to be under- 
stood if given even in the fullest detail, the com- 
pany recalled the members of the council who had 
displaced and imprisoned Lord Pigot, and restored 

* Admiral Pigot declared in the House of Commons that his bro- 
ther had been offered a bribe, amounting in English money to 
eoo.ooo/., if he would only defer the reinstatement of tho Rajah of 
Tai\jore. 
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his lordship to his office, but commanded him at the 
same time to return to England immediately, and 
deliver over- the government to his successor, Rum- 
bold, his old opponent. But before these orders 
reached Mudras Lord Pigot was in his grave ; his 
imprisonment had preyed upon his health and 
spirits, and he had died about eight months after 
his arrest.* Sir Thomas Rumbold, a most money- 
making man, arrived at Madras in February, 1778, 
and took the civil government upon himself, Major* 
General Heoror Monro having the chief command 
of the forces. By this time the Carnatic was again 
threatened by the arms of Hydcr Ali, and of his 
now close allies, the French : but, before bringing 
tin* Mysorean through the ghauts, with his # 
100,000 men, it will be necessary to narrate some 
important proceedings in other parts. 

Shortly after Clive’s Tetum to England the 
affairs of the company attracted universal attention, 
and the territorial acquisitions made in India, 
being exaggerated even beyond their real extent 
and importance, were forced upon the serious con* 
sidei Htion of the ministry of the day, whose chief 
business for some time past had been the John 
Wilkes war. In April, 1769, an act was passed 
confirming to the company the revenues of the 
countries they had obtained in India for five years 
to come, upon consideration of their paying the 
British government 400,000/. per annum, and 
exporting to India certain quantities of British 
manufactures, &c. At the same time the court of 
directors resolved to send out to Calcutta three 
supervisors, to complete the work of reformation, 
and to put the revenues and finances of Bengal 
under better management. The three individuals 
selected were, Mr. Vansittart, who had bo mise- 
rably misgoverned Bengal before ; Mr. Scrafton, 
whose abilities and local knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with the language of the country were of 
inestimable value; and Colonel Forde, who had 
conquered the Northern Ci rears and disposed of 
the Dutch at Bcdarra. Government was applied 
to for two Bhips of the line and some frigates, and 
ministers gratified them with two frigates and a 
small squadron to check piracy in the Persian 
Gulf. Messrs. Vansittart and Scrafton and Co- 
lonel Forde took their departure in the ‘ Aurora , 9 
one of the frigates, which is supposed to have 
foundered at sea with every soul on board, for she 
never reached Bengal, and was never heard of 
anywhere else after leaving the Cape of Good 
Hopte.i* 

* In April, 1770, Admiral Pigot, the brother of hit lordship, moved 
and earned a series of resolutions iuthe House of Commons, among 
which was an address to the throne for the prosecution of four of 
the members of the Madras council, who had returned to England. 
The delinquents were tried in the courts of law, but only for a mis* * 
demeanor; and the verdict of a special jury was obtained against 
them. When brought up tor judgment their only punishment was § 
fine of 1000/. each, which, to men so weulthy, was scarcely a punish 
meat At nil — was not so severe as taking 5s. from a poor man fo 
being drunk and disorderly, 

f in a letter written to a friend at tho time tho snporvisorshlp wa„ 
appointed Clive says, M The severe blow given the old directors last 
year, by the admission of Sullvan and so many of his patty, has been 
the occasion of all that has happened ; uud we were obliged to com- 
pound with Vansittart tor hto being supervisor jointly with Scrafton 
and Forde, to prevent ins going out governor to Bengal, or, governor 
general, which wus the tiling aimed at. Mr. Vansittart received 
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Without supervisors, the government of Bengal 
Wi left in the hands of Mr. Cartier ; but in less 
than two years it was notified by the court of di- 
rectors to Mr. Warren Hastings, who had continued 
t0 rise in estimation, that he was nominated to the 
pbee of second in council at Calcutta ; and that, as 
spon as Mr. Cartier should retire, it was their wiBh 
that he should take upon himself the charge of go- 
vernment till further orders. The transactions in 
India, which for a long period were regarded with 
indifference, or with the feeling that it was impos- 
sible for people in England to comprehend them, 

•U th« support which tho minlitry the court, and the prlncuts dowager 
SStLld giffS, and was very near sn< redding in hia ambitious designs ” 
ft was through the influence and exertions of Cuvr that those two 
able men He ration and Fordo were joined with Vansittart. 

A few duys later, writing to another fnend in India Clive, who 
seems to have been pretty equally disgusted with the weak govern 
ment in Downing-street and the government in Learienlmll stieet 
*nys— ' 1 Anarchy and confusion seem to have peivadnl eyiry pail ot 
the British empire. In vain can we < Xpert our attain shall flourish 
abroad when ail is going to ruin at hom< The directors are so di 
vtded among themselves, and so much taken up in struggling foi 
power at etery general electiun, that they have quite lost sight of the 
oonpnny’s Interest, which is daily ■aenfloid to their own views and 
the views of particular proprietors, to answer then purposes." 


were now daily attracting more and more attention. 
Orme, the friend of Clive , who had himself taken 
no inactive or unimportant part in those affairs, 
had published the first part of his History of die 
Military Transactions m Hindustan, and had spread 
the renown of Clive, the real hero of the romantic 
story, making known at the same time the vastnels 
and importance of that Indian world. Other wolks 
of less name had, treated the same subject, and 
many pens and tongues had been engaged in de* 
monstrating that the glory acquired by British 
arms was now tarnished by abuses and corruption ; 
and that the splendid fabric, like a Fata Morgana, 
was disappearing foster than it had risen. More- 
over, few men not holders of India stock could 
reconcile themselves to the anomaly presented in 
Lcadenhall-street, nor possibly conceive how a 
dozen or two of plain citizens called directors, 
and some hundreds of shareholders called pro- 
prietors, could be competent to the management 
of 16,000,000 of people at the distance of many 
thousands of miles. Nor was there much faith 
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in the disinterestedness or moderation of a body so 
constituted, nor any confidence that their uncon- 
trolled power could be exercised upon pure princi- 
ples of right and wrong. People heard the court 
of directors accused of ignorance and obstinacy, 
fraud and rapacity, cruelty and gross injustice ; 
and they were disposed to give credit to th^tt>rst 
of these reports. 

Indeed, in opening the session of parliament in 
January 1172, the speech from the throne had, by 
implication* recommended to attention the subject 
of India, as bein$ among the dependencies of the 
empire of which It was said that “ some of them, 


as well from remoteness of place as from other 
circumstances, are so peculiarly liable to abuses 
and exposed to danger, that the interposition of the 
legislature for their protection may become neces- 
sary.’* And about two months after this speech, 
and about four months before the first application 
of the directors to the Bank of England for money, 
Clive’s old antagonist, Mr. Sulivan, then deputy- 
chairman of the court of directors, moved in his 
place in the House of Commons for leave to bring 
in a bill “ for the better regulation of Ihe affairs of 
the East India Company and of their servants in 
India, and for the due administration of iustioe in 
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Bengal.” Sulivan*s principal object in the speech 
with which he introduced and supported this mo- 
tion, was to shift all blame from the court of direct- 
ors, and to throw it wholly and solely upon the 
servants of the company abroad. He did not spare 
the great Clive himself; but pointed at him more 
or less directly as the fountain-head of mischief. 
There was little danger in pursuing this course, as 
Sulivan well knew that the conqueror of Bengal 
was hated at the India House, was nciw uncon- 
nected with any of the powerful factions which 
divided parliament, was considered too proud and 
unbending to procure the support of the court and 
ministry, and was rendered by various arts and 
practices an object of popular odium and detesta- 
tion. These practices had begun on !hc same day 
with his stern reforms at Calcutta, and they haa 
been kept up ever since by many heads, hands, 
and purses. His old enemies at the India House — 
the Sulivan party — always powerful, had been re- 
inforced by men still more violent and implacable. 
“ The whole crew of pilferers and oppressors, from 
whom he had rescue*) Bengal,” says the writer in 
tin- Edinburgh Review', “ persecuted him with the 
implacable rancour which belongs to such abject 
natuies. Many of them even invested their pro- 
perty in India block merely that they might be 
better able to annoy the man whose firmness had 
set bounds to their rapacity. Lying newspapers 
were set up for no purpose but to abuse him ; and 
the temper of the public mind was then such that 
these arts, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been ineffectual against truth and merit, 
produced an extraordinary impression. The great 
events which had taken place in India had called 
into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom 
their countrymen gave the name of Nabobs. These 
persons had generally sprung from families neither 
ancient nor opulent ; they had generally been Bent 
at an early age to the East ; and they had there 
acquired large fortunes, which they had brought 
back to their native land. It was natural that, not 
having had much opportunity of mixing with the 
best society, they should exhibit some of the awk- 
wardness and some of the pomposity of upstarts. 
It was natural that, during their sojourn in Asia, 
they should have acquired some tastes and habits 
surprising, if not disgusting, to persons who had 
never quitted Europe. It wus natural that, having 
enjoyed great consideration in the East, they should 
not be disposed to sink into obscurity at home ; and 
as they had money, and had not birth or high con- 
nexion, it was natural that they should display a 
little obtrusively the advantages which they pos- 
sessed. Wherever they settled there was a kind 
of feud between them and the old nobility and 
gentry, similar to that which raged in France be- 
tween the farmer-general and the marquis. This 
enmity to the aristocracy long continued to distin- 
guish the servants of the company. More than 
twenty years after the time of which we are now 
speaking, Burke pronounced that among the Jaco- 
bins might be reckoned 'the East Indians almost 


to a man, who cannot bear to find that their present 
importance does not bear a proportion to their 
wealth.’”* According to the same able sketch 
of what the rich men of the East were, or Tather 
what they were considered to be, in their palmy 
days, the nabobs, whose exploit! and services were 
little understood in England, were universally 
odious : the humane man was homrnitnifck at the 
way in which they had got their money, and the 
thrifty man at the way in which they spent it j 
they were accused of raising the price of everything 
where they settled, “from fresh eggs to rotten 
boroughs,” — the latter a commodity m which they 
dealt largely ; they were hated by the class from 
which they had sprung, and by that into which 
they attempted to force themselveB ;t the foibles of 
comedy, the extravagant absurdities of farce, and 
the darkest crimes of tragedy, were mixed up in 
the popular conception of a nabob ; and writers, 
the most unlike in sentiment and style — methodists 
and libertines, philosophers and buffoons— -joined 
in decrying the whole class, filling sermons and 
jest-books, essays, farces, and novels, with denuti* 
ciations, satire, strictures, lampoons, and every 
kind of abuse directed against them. Such was 
the popular estimate of nabobs; and Clive, the 
greatest of them all, was held to be the worst. It 
was in vain that he was kind and liberal to his 
servants, bountiful to his friends, generouB on all 
occasions, affectionate to his family, kind-hearted 
and hospitable ; men persisted in considering him 
as an incarnate fiend, laying to his charge all the 
bad acts of all the English in India— acts com- 
mitted when he was absent, nay, acts which he 
had manfully put down, and severely punished— 
and believing every story that could be invented 
against him. The peasantry in the neighbourhood 
of Claremont, in Surrey, where he had raised one 
stately mansion, were perfectly convinced that the 
devil would one day carry him away bodily, in spite 
of his strong, thick walls ; and tUpA they could hear, 
in the wind that sighed among the park trees, the 

• Art. on Malcolm’# Life of Clive. 

t It la to bo noticed, however, that not a few of those men from 
the East, called, and treated w, Mrvenvt, could uonst good mock and 
lineage. Tlio family of Clive, tor example, though fallen upon po- 
verty and evil days, woe ancient and of good repute in Shropshire, 
whore they had possessed the estate or Styche (the hero’s birth* 
place), io the pariah of Moretou Say, near Market Drayton, for many 
generations. It is said that the first establishment of the Clives in 
those parts dates from the reign of Homy II The family of Warren 
Hastings claimed a still more ancient descent. H» own grandfather, 
who is said to have been nn untiquaiy ot no mean reputation, pre- 
tended to truce back their pedigree to Hastings, the Dane, and to a 
period long preceding the Norman noaquesL—the starting faint of 
most of our proudest genealogies. This may have been a mere 
dream ol the old antiquary; but It Is said to be certain that the 
Hustings held the manor of Daylesford* in Worcestershire, In the 
reign of Edward I. But Clive’s fathei, having a family of six sons 
and seven daughters, and much less than low. *-y#tr to mpeort 
them (the estate not being worth more than thjft thirty years alter, 
when the value of such property had risen, and when the fortunate t 
soldier had paid off certain mortgages and fctaumbnihoM), betook ‘ 
himself to tlio study of the law, and practised as a country lawyer for 
many years. As for Hastings, Ills family estate had been alienated 
or reduced to amok and ruin during the great civil wart hi* grand- 
fathor, the antiquary, was a poor country parson, and hi# father, 
Fyndsion Hustings, who married In his sixteenth* ear, was, as might 
be expected, still poorer than his grandlathf r* The foture governor* 
geneial of Bengal was indeed cradled In wretchedness, and brought 
up in squalor and poverty, until an uncle, who had a place ht the 

of writer for Calcutta. 
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moans of the Indian princes he had tortured to get last mission to Calcutta, which the directors, after 
at their treasure. all their plaudits, had selected for their hostile 

Sulivan and his party, which had now become charges ; he told the House how he had cleansed 

the stronger in Leadenhall-street, were alarmed and that Augean stable, and how thw conduct had 

exasperated by reports, not unfounded, that the raised him a host of enemies. “ It is that con- 

premier, Lord North, and Lord Rochford, then duct,” he exclaimed, “which has occasioned the 

secretary of state for the colonies, had invited Clive, public papers to teem with scurrility and abuse 

through his friend Wedderburn, to aid them with against me ever since my return to England. It is 

his Counsel and experience in settling some plan that conduct which has occasioned these charges. 

"4or the better government of India ; and it was no But it is that conduct which enables me now, 

secret that Clive on all occasions insisted that the when the day of judgment is come, to look my 

Cause of what waB wrong lay rather in the court of judges in the face. It is that conduct which 

directors than in their servants abroad ; that all at- enables me to lay my hand upon my heart and 

tempts at reformation abroad, until a thorough most solemnly to declare to this House, to the 

reformation took plucc at home, could only be tem- gallery, and to the whole world at large, that I 

porary, and in the end futile ; that if an able, never, in a single instance, lost sight of what I 

honest, and independent court of directors could not thought the honour and true interest of my eoun- 

be procured at home, there was no salvation for try and the company ; that I was never guilty 

the company.* Under these feelings the directors of any acts of violence or oppression, unless the 

had recently put every engine in play to blacken bringing offenders to justice can be deemed bo; 

his reputation ; and about a fortnight before the that, as to extortion, such an idea never entered 

opening of the present session of pailiamcnt they into my mind ; that I did not suffer those under 

had, by the company’s secretary, informed him that me to commit any acts of violence, oppression, or 

the court of directors had lately received several extortion ; that my influence was never employed for 

papers containing charges respecting his manage- the advantage of any man, contrary to the strictest 

ment of affairs in Bengal, and that copies of these principles of honour and justice ; and that, so far 

papers were enclosed. These charges were signed from reaping any benefit myself from the expedi- 

by no one, and they were vague as well as anony- tion, I returned to England many thousand pounds 

mous. Clive proudly replied, that upon the public out of pocket.” One of the charges in the anony- 

records of the company, where the whole of his mous papers was, that during that mission he had 

conduct was stated, they might find a sufficient con- made money by monopolizing cotton. To this he 

futation of the papers they had transmitted to him ; replied, in evident irritation and pride,— “ Trade 

and that he could not hut suppose, thut if any part was not my profession. My line has been military 

of his conduct had been injurious to the service, and political. I owe all I have in the world to 

contradictory to his engagements, or even myste- my having been at the head of an army ; and, as 

rious, four years and a half since his return to Eng- to cotton, I know no more about it than the pope 

land would not have elapsed without his being called of Rome.” Another of the charges was, that he 

to account. These charges, however, were known had monopolized diamonds. After observing that 

to the public before parliament met, and Sulivan in at that period there were only twMptys by which a 

his speech hinted at them. Clive, who was in the servant of the company could renmhis fortune to 

House, rose to speak in his own defence, and he England — by bills on the company, or by dia- 

delivered a speech which astonished every one, by monds — that, in consequence of his exertions, the 

its strong sense, high spirit, and even high clo- treasury at Calcutta waB so rich, that it would not 

quence. He had seldom spoken before, and on receive money for such bills, and that therefore he 

those few occasions in a brief and homely, or neg- had sent an agent into a distant and independent 

ligent, manner; but this time he had prepared part of India to invest his money in precious stones ; 

himself for the defence of his honour and his pro- he added — “ Those diamonds were not sent home 

perty, which were equally aimed at, and he con- clandestinely. I caused them to be registered ; I 
vinced the most practised and most applauded paid the duties upon them ; and these remittances 
speakers that he might easily have made himself a turned out three per cent, worse than bills of ex- 
great orator. The first Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, change upon the company. This is all I know of 

was that night under the gallery of the House of a monopoly of diamonds.” By a surprising bold- 

Commons, and he declared that it was “ one of the ness, on the part of those who made it, another 

most finished pieces of eloquence lie had ever heard charge was that he had occasioned the late famine 

in that House.” “ The House,” said Clive, “will in Bengal by establishing “ a monopoly of salt, be- 

give me leave to remove evil impressions, and to tel-nut, tobacco, and other commodities.” “How,” 

endeavour to restore myself to its favourablq^k- said Clive, “ a monopoly of salt, betel-nut, and 

nion. Nor do I wish to lay my conduct bemre tobacco, in the years 1765 and 1766, could occasion 

this House only ; I speak likewise to my country a want of rain and scarcity of rice in the year 
in general, upon whom I nut .myself, not only 1770 is past my comprehension. I confess I can- 
without reluctance but with alacrity.” He rapidly not answer that part of this article ; and as to 

sketched the history of his proceedings during his the other commodities , as they have not been spe- 

• Clive*. Letter., in Life by Sir 3ohw Malcolm. cificd, I cannot say anything to them.” He 
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defended the appropriation of the salt trade to 
the payment of proper salaries, and his accept- 
ance of Meer Jaffier’s legacy, of which he had 
made a donation for improving the company’s mi- 
litary service, and for providing for the unfortu- 
nate. From defending his own conduct he pro- 
ceeded to attack the conduct of others, and to throw 
back the blame on his accusers. “ I attribute,’* 
he said, “ the present bad situation of affairs to 
four causes : a relaxation of government in my suc- 
cessors ; great neglect on the part of administra- 
tion ; notorious misconduct on the part of the direct- 
ors ; and the violent and outrageous proceedings of 
general courts.” He argued that all the evils were 
aggravated by the system of annual elections at 
Leadenhall-street ; that one-half of the year was 
employed by the directors in discharging obliga- 
tions contracted by their last election, and the second 
half of the year spent in incurring new obligations 
for securing their election the next year by clan- 
destine bargains with proprietors and others, 
and the daily sacrifice of some interest of the com- 
pany. Hence, he said, the orders sent out to India 
ha^l been so fluctuating, and in many instances so 
unintelligible, that the servants in the country, 
who, to say the truth, had generally understood the 
interests of the company much better than the di- 
rectors, had in many instances followed their own 
opinion rather than their orders.* 

One effect of this remarkable speech was that 
Clive’s enemies changed their mode of attack, and, 
leaving his last administration in Indians unassail- 
able, turned their arms against the events and deeds 
of his earlier life. Sulivan obtained leave to bring 
in the bill without a division, but, although it was 
afterwards read a first and second time, aud also 
committed, it was ultimately dropped. Meanwhile, 
on the 13th of April, three days before the bill was 
brought in, it was represented by the opposition 
that the suspicions of the country were excited, 
and that a full inquiry into the past ought to 
precede any legislation for the future, and a motion 
was made and carried for the appointing a select 
committee to make the necessary inquiry. The mem- 
bers of the select committee, thirty-one in number, 
were appointed by ballot, and Colonel Burgoyue, 
who had proposed it, was chosen chairman. Bur- 
goyne, who was distinguishing himself as a de- 
bater, and giving that trouble to ministers which 
is said to have led to their employing him in 
America a few years after, was exceedingly hos- 
tile to Clive, and exceedingly anxious to collect 
materials for a grand opposition speech. Governor 
Johnstone, another leading orator in the house, and 
brother to Johnstone the member of council at Cal- 
cutta, whose face Clive had made pale and long, 
was also a member of the committee, and took a 
leading part in their proceedings. There were 
other men in it almost equally hostile to Clive ; but 
his lordship himself was a member, as was also his 

* The apeeclt, which, with the documents reed in the course of It. 
fills nearly forty columns of the Parliamentary History, is there 
stated to be given from Olive's own corrected copy* 
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friend and dependant, Mr. Strachey, who had ac- 
companied him in his last mission to Calcutta. 
The most violent personal feelings instantly showed 
themselves : * instead of inquiring, in the words of 
Burgoyne’s motion, into the nature, state, and con- 
dition of the East India Company, and of the Bri- 
tish affairs in the East Indies generally, the select 
committee directed their inquiry almost exclusively 
to the conduct of Lord Clive, carefully shunning his 
last administration, and going back fifteen years to 
the dethronement of Suraj-u-Dowlah. But, not- 
withstanding an evident disposition to hurry over 
the business and to receive any evidence against 
Clive, the committee had made little progress when 
parliament rose, and, though they had engaged to 
sit during the summer, they could seldom collect a 
quorum. The parliament had hardly risen when 
tne pecuniary embarrassments of the company be- 
came too great and pressing to be concealed. On 
the 17 th of March, m their anxiety to captivate the 
shareholders, the court of directors had recom- 
mended an augmentation of the dividend from 
twelve to twelve and a half, and the necessary votes 
were carried through both courts by overwhelming 
majorities, and this, too, though many must have 
known there was not money in the treasury to 
meet the bills that were falling due. But at the 
beginning of the month of July their cashier drew 
Mr. Suli van’s attention to this important fact. A 
committee of treasury >vas called forthwith, and, 
upon ari estimate of receipts and payments for the 
months of July, August, September, and Oc- 
tober, it appeared there would be a deficit of 
1 ,293,000/. On the 1 5th of July the directors ap- 
pl ied to the Bank of England for a loan of 400,000/. 
for two months, which was granted ; and on the 
29th of July they asked a further loan of 300,000/., 
but only got 200,000/., the bank directors being 
somewhat alarmed. On the 10th of August Mr, 
Sulivan and the chairman waited upon the minis- 
ter, and announced the insolvency and ruin of the 
company as inevitable if they were not allowed to 
borrow at least a million more from the public. It 
happened to them as to other men when reduced 
to the disagreeable condition of borrowers. Those 
from whom they asked money thought proper to 
give them advice, and to interfere in their affairs. 
They were in a manner at the mercy of ministers, 
and ministers soon determined to remodel their 
constitution, and make several important changes, 
notwithstanding the letter of their charters, which 
had been granted under totally different circum- 
stances — to a body of traders and merchant adven- 
turers, and not to merchant princes, and lords and 
masters of provinces and kingdoms. For the pre- 
sent, however, Lord North received the chairman 
and deputy-chairman with dryness and reserve, 
merely referring them to parliament for the aid 
And assistance they wanted. By a strange per- 
version of reason or argument Clive has been ac- 
cused of being the mam cause of the company’s 
difficulties, from his predicting to them that an im- 
mense surplus would accrue annually from Bengal, 
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after hie settling affairs and correcting abuses there. 
This sanguine promise, it is said, rendered the di- 
rectors careless and extravagant, and induced them 
to raise their dividends, and to agree to pay the 
400,000/. per annum into the national exchequer. 
But Clive's system of economy, regularity, and vi- 
gilance had been abandoned as soon as he left 
India, and circumstances which he could neither fore- 
see nor control had occurred in that country. For 
* example, the presidency of Madras, by engaging in 
and shamefully mismanaging the new wars in the 
Carnatic, had acted as a continual drain on the 
treasury at Calcutta ; extensive fortifications and 
cantonments which Clive considered wholly unne- 
cessary 1 had been undertaken at Calcutta and other 
places in Bengal, the engineers, contractors, and 
all engaged in their construction being allowed to 
make the most extravagant bargains ; the most 
nefarious abuses, which Clive would have stopped 
with the strong hand in an instant, had crept into 
the commissariat and all other departments of the 
public service; and finally the rich plains of 
Bengal had been depopulated by a terrible famine. 
To use a familiar illustration, Clive may be com- 
pared to a merchant who makes over a fine busi- 
ness to another, showing by his books that it is 
worth 10,000/. a-year, and may be made worth 
more by industry, intelligence, and economy. And 
is that merchant to be blamed if the successor in 
hiB business, by negligence, stupidity, and extrava- 
gance, by making bad debts, by allowing bis clerks 
and servants to plunder him, by building town-houses 
and country-houses, starves his business, reduces 
its value, and then, by a fearful visitation of nature 
— u famine, a cholera, or a plague— finds one-third 
of his customers swept away, and himself in aBtate 
of insolvency ? 

During the recess Clive had an audience of the 
king upon being appointed lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Salop,* and his majesty talked with him 
in private upon Indian affairs for nearly half an 
hour, and with much interest and kindness. His 
lordship also saw the procrastinating premier : — 
“ But,** said he, in a letter written uftcr the inter- 
view, ‘‘ Lord North seemed industriously to avoid 
entering upon the subject of Indian affairs, and I 
do verily believe, from sheer indolence of temper, 
he wishes to leave everything to Providence and 
the directors.”! These little incidents are inter- 
esting, as helping to make out the character both 
of the minister and the sovereign, and as showing, 
what is everyday becoming more apparent, George 
III.’s confirmed habit of consulting, scheming, 
aud acting by himself, and without the presence 
or concurrence of his ministers. It was no doubt 
on the king*B own movement, and not through any 
impatient activity on the part of Lord Northg^t 

* In the following month of December lie was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Montgomeryehire. In the course of the same year he 
was installed a Knight of the Bath, the king having conferred the 
honour upon him Mme time before. Other honours were not want- 
ing. The queen had stood godmother to his second daughter, Char- 
lotte, and the University of Oxford had conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D. 

f Letter to Mr. Stnchey. 


parliament was assembled much earlier than usual,* 
and that the speech from the throne acquainted 
the houses that he wished to give them an early op- 
portunity of informing themselves fully of the true 
state of the company's affairs, and of making such 
provisions for the common benefit and security of 
all the various interests concerned as they should 
find best adapted to the exigencies of the case. To 
anticipate government, whose aid they wanted with- 
out its interference*, the company had once more 
had recourse to the plan of appointing super- 
visors, with full powers for the regulation of their 
affairB abroad ; and before the meeting of parlia- 
ment they had actually named six gentlemen to the 
difficult office. The supervisors, however, had 
nut taken their departure for India, and ministers 
were determined to annul their powers. On the 
very day on which the address was voted in the 
House of Commons, Lord North, who was dissa- 
tisfied with the select committee appointed in the 
preceding session, moved that, for the better ascer- 
taining the distresses and the Teal condition of the 
company, a secret committee of only thirteen 
members should be appointed, with power to in- 
spect the books and accounts of the said company. 
In spite of a violent opposition from the East India 
directors and others this committee of secrecy was 
appointed.! At the Bame time Burgoyne vindi- 
cated the proceedings of the select committee; de- 
clared that its inquiries would disclose such a scene 
of iniquity, lapine, and injustice, such unheard-of 
cruelties, as were never before discovered ; and in- 
sisted that its proceedings ought on no account to 
be interrupted. Ministers were not disposed to 
any invidious exertion in favour of Clive; it was 
agreed that the select committee should be conti- 
nued ; and thus there were two committees of in- 
quiry proceeding witli their investigations at the 
same time. In a very few dajgtf|p committee of 
secrecy recommended that the c<^^?ny should in- 
stantly be Btopped from sending out the new super- 
visors they bail appointed, and a bill to this effect, 
after another sharp struggle, was carried through 
both houses, to the great disappointment and vex- 
ation of the coun of directors, who still pretended 
that they alone had the competency and the right 
to regulate the affairs of India. Clive, who spoke 
in the debate on the bill, said he regretted to find 
the company contending with parliament, because 
whenever their rights to their great territorial pos- 
sessions should be examined they would be dis- 
puted, and might become the actual possession not 
of the company but of the crown. He regretted 
that the company and parliament had not agreed to 
share the labours and honours of the good work 
between them. ct I consider,” said he, “ the in- 
terests of the company and the interests of this 
nation as inseparable; and, with respect to the 
supervisors, 1 was and continue to be against 
them. I consider this bill as an exertion in- 
deed of parliamentary authority, yet an extremely 

* On the 86th of November* 

f See ante, vol. I. p. 14*. 
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necessary one, and I could wish that the company 
had met this House half way instead of petitioning 
and quarrelling with the mouth that is to feed them. 
With respect to the gentlemen nominated for the 
supervision, they are themselves the best iudges 
whether their abilities and integrity are equal to the 
important service in which they were to engage. 
Had they, Sir, known the East Indies as well as I 
do, they would shudder at the bare idea of such 
a perplexing and difficult service. The most rigid 
integrity with the greatest disinterestedness— the 
greatest abilities with resolution and perseverance 
— must be united in the man or men who undertake 
to reform the accumulating evils which exist in 
Bengal, and which threaten to involve the nation 
and the company in one common ruin. n 

The dissatisfied court of directors had still no 
resource but in parliament; and on the 24th of 
February (1773), after having reduced their divi- 
dend from 12 J to 6 per cent., a general court 
passed » vote that application should be made 
to the Commons for a loan of on^ million and 
a half for four yeaib, at 4 per cent, intoiest. 
This demand, or humble petition, was presented 
on the 9th of March. Ministers, making some 
matenal alterations in die company’s proposi- 
tions, offered to lend 1,400,000/. at 4 per cent,, and 
to give up the claim of 400,000/. a-year, which 
the company had boon pacing from their terri- 
torial revenues, till this debt should be discharged; 
but insisted upon binding them strictly never to 
raise their dividends above 6 per cent., until this 
debt should be discharged. By complying with 
these and some other restrictions and conditions 
the company were to remain in possession of all 
the territories they had acquired for six years to 
come, when their charter would expire.* The 
company petitioned against these terms, as harsh, 
arbitrary, and illegal ; their orators in the House 
harangued vehemently; but all was of no use; 
they could not do without the money, the minister 
was determined to let them have it only on his own 
conditions, and everything he proposed was carried 
by a large majority. Nor did Lord North cease 
Ins interference here. Clive and others had repre- 
sented to the minister, and also to the king, who 
was neither without previous information nor the 
previous determination or wwh to un-democratize 
the constitution of the East India House, that 
the court of proprietors was a bear-garden ever 
full of noise, confusion, anarchy, and the lowest 
and most selfish intrigues, and that their mode 
of checking the court of directors, and the 
direct influence and intimidation they exercised 
over the directors when elected, must for ever 
prove an obstacle to all good and permanent 
management and government. As if to prepare 
his way by an act of kindness, the minister, on the 
27th of April, granted the company that fatal leave 
to export tea to America duty-free — a bonus which 
led to the tea riots at Boston, and which assuredly 

• Bm alao ante, vol. 1. pp. 149 and 994, 


hurried on the American revolution**— and then 1 
on the 3rd of May, he introduced a series of pro- 
positions, tending to an entire, and, as we think, 
beneficial change in the constitution of the company. 
The principal of these were:— 1st. That the court 
of directors should in future, instead of being 
chosen annuully, be elected for fbur years; six 
members annually, but none to hold their seats for 
longer than four years ; 2nd. That the Qualifica- 
tion stock should be 1000/. instead or 500/.; 
that 3000/. should give two votes, and 6000/. 
three votes ; 3rd. That, in lieu of the mayor’s 
court ut Calcutta, the jurisdiction of which was 
limited to small mercantile causes, a supreme 
court of judicature, consisting of a chief justice 
and three puisne judges, should be appointed by 
the crown, with great and extended powers of 
cognizance over the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
of the subjects of England, their servants and 
dependants, residing within the company’s terri- 
tories in Bengal ; 4th. That a governor -general, 
witli four counsellors, should he appointed to Fort 
William, and vested with full powers over the other 
presidencies. When any differences occurred the 
opinion of the majority was to be decisive ; and this 
hoard was to be directed by the act to transmit 
regular reports of its proceedings to the directors, 
who were, withm fourteen days of the receipt of 
their dispatches, to furnish copies of them to one 
of his majesty’s secretaries of state, to whom they 
were also to send copies of any rules and ordina- 
tions which they made ; and these were, if disap- 
proved by his majesty, to become null and void. 
It wus further proposed that the nomination of the 
first governor-general and members of council 
should be vested in parliament by the act, and 
should be for five yeuiB, after which the nomina- 
tion to those high offices should revert to the court 
of directors, but still subject to the approbation of 
the crown. Lastly, it was to he enacted that no 
person in India, in the service either of the king or 
of the company, should henceforth be allowed to 
receive any presents from the native nabobs, 
‘rajahs, ministers, agents, or others ; and that the 
governor-general, members of council, and judges 
should be excluded from all commercial pursuits 
and profits. These “ Regulating Acts,” as they 
are culled, were to come into operation, in Eng- 
land on the 1st of October, 1773, and in India 
on the 1st of August, 1774. 

The court of directors, the court of proprietors, 
and nearly all men interested in the affairs of the 
East Indies raised a storm ten times louder than 
before ; and they courted and obtained the influ- 
ence of the corporation of the city of London, 
which was then in the most determined opposition 
to government, and to everything done or proposed 
by Lord North. Remonstrances and petitions 
poured in upon parliament, but did not affect the 
votes of the large ministerial majority. It was 
curious to hear that anomalous body, the company, 
which assumed to exercise an absolute authority 

• See alao ante* TOl. 1. pp- 149, 155, 156. 
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over fifteen millions of men, and which certainly had 
not yet learned the slow and difficult task of exer- 
cising that authority with moderation and wisdom, 
imd for the greater happiness of the natives, resting 
one of their greatest complaints on the injury that 
would be done by the ministerial alterations to 
constitutional liberty, the rights of election, &c. 
The raising of the qualification of the voters, by 
which about 1200 proprietors were disfranchised, 
was held up as a political enormity then, and it 
appears to have been considered in the same light 
many years after the struggle, the excitement, and 
the violence were over. Mr. Mill seems to de- 
plore it as a blow struck at the power of the demo- 
cracy.* “ In one respect,” Bays he, “ the present 
experiment fulfilled the purpose very completely 
for which it was intended. It followed the current 
of that policy which for many reasons has run 
with perfect regularity and considerable strength, 
diminishing the influence of numbers in affairs of 
government, and reducing things as much as pos- 
sible to the oligarchical state.”* To this lamenta- 
tion may be opposed the unruly, blundering, 
selfish, and corrupt conduct of the court of propri- 
etors, and the very serious facts that they, from 
the immediate and incessant control they exercised 
over the directors, were almost as much an ex- 
ecutive as an elective body ; that such a numerous 
executive had never been known to go right and 
straight ; that they were as far as possible from 
promising to be an exception to this unchanged 
and unchangeable rule; and that their mistakes 
and faults directly affected the prosperity of thou- 
sands of individuals at home and of millions 
abroad. Complaints were also made that, by ren- 
dering the situation of director of four years* dura- 
tion instead of one, and free for that time from the 
control of the court of proprietors, the influence 
and operation of the ministry would be great and 
certain : but then, on the other hand, the annual 
elections had been proved most mischievous ; they 
had, as Clive affirmed, swallowed up nearly all the 
time and attention of the directors, and new mem- 
bers of that body were liable to be outvoted and 
turned out of office just as they were beginning to 
learn its duties, or to know something of the com- 
plicated machine which was to be superintended. 
There were defects, and of a serious nature, in the 
measure proposed by ministers, who do not appear 
to have considered it us final, but rather in the 
light of an experiment which might be modified 
and altered as time and experience should point 
out. Such as they were, their proposals were em- 
bodied in two acts, which were carried through 
both houses by immense majorities, and received 
the royal assent forthwith. The company con- 
tinued their complaints and lamentations, bu^x- 
cept among the Wilkites in the city, they found 
very little sympathy. They had, in fact, grown 
unpopular as a body, and, whatever doubts may 
have been entertained in some quarters as to the 
wisdom of the new measures, or the propriety of 

• Hist. Brit. tad. 


augmenting the authority of parliament, which 
then signified little more than the influence of the 
court and ministry, the universal feeling appears 
to have been that some interference was indis- 
pensable, and that what was no longer a group of 
factories, but an empire, ought not to be trusted 
to the sole management of a trading company, 
who bought and sold fractions of principalities 
and powers in ’Change Alley. 

In proceeding to the choice of the first governor- 
general of Bengal there was scarcely any difference 
of opinion as to the person moBt fit for the respon- 
sible, delicate, and difficult post. Long experience, 
proved ability, and other merits, all pointed to Mr. 
Warren Hastings, who was accordingly named by 
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the new parliamentary authority. Clive, though 
he had not invariably had cause to be pleased with 
the conduct of Hastings, once his protege, consi- 
dered him the best man that could be selected, and 
he hastened to congratulate him on the honour of 
being the First Governor-General. In so 
doing, however, Clive expressed a doubt, in the 
shape of a hope, and this was, whether his col- 
leagues in the council would act in harmony with 
him. It is especially deserving of observation that 
the principal misgiving Clive entertained with re- 
gard to Warren Hastings was, that he might err 
through overmuch good-nature and easiness and 
amiability of temper * The four members of couh- 

• Some lime before this, when Hastings was removed fiom his se- 
condary post in the council of Madras to be head of the council and 
governor of Calcutta, Clive said to him, in a letter full of practical 
w i adorn and proper rules for his conduct — " From the knowledge I 
have of you I am convinced that you have not only abilities and per- 
sonal resolution, but integrity ana moderation with regard to riches: 
but 1 thought I discovered in vou a diffidence in your own judgment, 
and too gieat an easiuess of disposition, which may subject you, in- 
sensibly. to be led where you ought to guide” He further told him 
that, with a proitcr confidence in himself and a never-failing hope of 
success, he would find opportunities of making himself one or the 
most distinguished men of his oouutry. All Clive’s behaviour to 
Hastings appears to have been generous and magnanimous. Hue- 
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cil appointed with Warren Hasting*, and each with 
powera nearly co-extensive with hia own, were 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, Mr. Harwell, 
and Mr. Philip Francis. 

In the mean while, both Indian committees of the 
House of Commons, the select and the secret, had 
continued their occupations ; and the first of the 
two, urged on by Burgoync, the chairman, by Go- 
vernor Johnstone, and by other men from whom 
impartiality and candour were as little to be ex- 
pected, had taken a still more inquisitorial and 
personal turn. Clive was subjected to incessant 
examinations and cross-examinations j mutilated 
evidence, taken out of the company’s records by 
the company’s own servants, was received as good 
evidence, upon the plea that it was impossible to 
spare time sufficient to search for facts among the 
vast mass of papers at the India House. When 
Clive referred to the votes of approbation and the 
long sounding votes of thanks passed in a series 
of years by courts of directors and general courts, 
recorded and preserved in the siune dep£>t in 
Leadenhall-street, he was no more regarded than 
if tiie\ had been passed and registered in the 
moon. We shall have executed oiu tusk very in- 
efficiently if we have not impressed on the reader’s 
mind a deep conviction of the money-getting spirit, 
the greed, the corruption, the jobbery of our pub- 
lic men, patriots included, at this low and mean 
period of <hit history ; or if we have not conveyed 
the notion that strict honour, disinterestedness, a 
superiority to temptatiou, and un incapability of 
treachery and baseness were thingB not to be ex- 
pected in bo distant and so peculiar a field us India, 
when they had no recognisable existence, in any of 
the high places in England. The palms of the 
patriots sitting in either committee must have itched 
at the long array upon paper of rupees and lacs of 
rupees; and it may be pretty safely doubted 
whether there was one of Clive’s accusers and tor- 
mentors that 'would, at Moorshedabad, have rested 
satisfied with the large sum he took when it was so 
easy to make it larger, when there was absolutely 
no limit to his acquisitions but his own modera- 

ting<t, after the first departure of Clive fiora Calcutta, had attntW 
liimself to Governor Vannittart, with whom ho returned to Europe 
before Clive's return to Calcutta in 1765, and through whom he be- 
came, to a considerable extent, connected with Sulivan, the mortal 
enemy of Clive. HasUiiBg had been so little influenced by tho money- 
making spirit that he had not been long in England ere he found 
himself almost penniless. A common friend (Mr. Sykes), who had 
accompanied Clive to India on his reforming mission, knd who had 
remained there us a member of the select committee, wrote to his 
lordship in March, 17G8-— *' Your lordship knows my regard for Mr. 

Hastings I have now brought his afuiirs nearly to a conclusion, 

and sorry l am to say they turn out more to the credit of his mode- 
ration than knowledge of the world. He is almost literally worth 
nothing, and must return to India, or want bread, I tliorofore make it 
my earnest request to your lordship, that, even if you cannot con- 
sistently promote his re-nppointmeut to the company's service, you 
will at least not give any opposition thereto." Forgetting his per- 
sonal piques, Clive, more powerful then than Sulivan, who could 
not have prevented the prolongation of Hastings's distressing embar- 
rassments, Instantly used all his endeavours to get him out to Madras 
In a high and lucrative ofllao ; and It was through Clive that Has- 
tings was made second in council at that presidency. And afterwards, 
when Vansittart and the other supervisors had gone to tho bottom of 
the ocean In the Aurora frigate, It was Clive tliat actively recom- 
mended Hastings to be governor of Calcutta, as tlie mao in India 
I?* Stted «>r the post. It was on seeing this appointment secured 
that Clive wrote the remarkable letter from which the paragraph at 
the beginning of this note is taken. 
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tion.* On one occasion! when irritated in the 
extreme, and when the scenes of the past were 
forced upon his mind and upon his vision as a 
present reality, he vividly described his entrance 
into Moorshedabad and into the rich treasury of 
the flying tyrant Suraj-u-Dowlah : — there was the 
new nabob, Meer Jaffier, a creature of his making, 
and absolutely dependent on his will ; there was 
a populous and opulent city offering immense 
sums to be saved from a plunder which was never 
intended ; there were the Hindu seits or bunkers 
bidding against each other for his favour ; there 
were vaults piled with gold and crowned with 
rubies and diamonds, and he was at liberty to help 
himself: — and then, bursting away from a picture 
as dazzling as Sinbad’s valley of diamonds, he ex- 
claimed, “ By God, Mr. Chairman, at this moment 
1 stand astonished at my own moderation !” He 
had unquestionably been guilty jn the east of de- 
ception, subterfuge, and fraud ; but these piactices 
were alien to his frank and fiery nature. Both 
before the committee and before the whole House 
he was candid, bold, open, communicative even to 
excess, making no attempts either at concealment 
or palhution, but insisting that what he had done 
was no more than he was bound to do under all 
the circumstances of the case, and that what he 
had received was lawful for him to take. 

On the 10th of May of the following year, 1773, 
on the order of the day being read for taking into 
consideration the report of the select committee 
appointed in the preceding session, and also cer- 
tain reports lately presented from a similar com- 
mittee appointed in the present session, Colonel 
Burgoyne, who, as chairman, had brought them up, 
declared the said reports contained an account of 
the most atrocious and most revolting crimes. The 
black-hole and its horrors were all forgotten ; the 
cruelty, the perfidy of Suraj-u-Dowluh were con- 
signed to the same charitable oblivion ; and it was 
represented by the military orator, who had had 
no friend or brother in the horrible catastrophe at 
Calcutta, that the dethronement of that prince 
was the greatest of crimes, and the real cause of all 
the revolutions and mischiefs which had ensued 
since then. Upon better ground, Burgoyne de- 
nounced the fictitious treaty with Omichund ; yet 
he took an incorrect view of the subject of Admiral 
Watson’s signature, and throughout the transac- 
tion laid the whole blame upon Clive, although 
nothing was more notorious, or more capable of 
proof by written and every other kind of evidence, 
than that the whole council had concurred and co- 
operated in that deception as in all other parts of 
the revolution of 1757. He maintained that Clive 
ought to be stripped of his wealth, as it had 
been extorted by military force, and as, like all 
acquisitions made from foreign powers, it of right 
belonged to the state ; and he moved three reso- 
lutions to this effect, t winding up with the avowal 

* Edln. Review* 

i The three reiolatioaa were—" I. That all acquUttinne. ma de 
under the inflnonoe of a military tor on, or by treaty with foreign 
princes, do of right belong to the state; II. That to appropriate oc* 
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of an intention not to Btop here, but to compel all 
v who had acquired sums of money in the way al- 
luded to to make full and complete restitution to 
the public. Clive made another very able speech, but 
a speech not calculated to conciliate any party. Ac- 
cording to one who was present, and who was friendly 
to him, “ he laid about him on all sides ; he repre- 
hended the court of directors past and present, the 
court of proprietors, the citizens of London, the 
country gentlemen of England, the servants of 
the company abroad, the secret and select com- 
mittees, the opposition, the minister and ministry. 
He paid a compliment to the king. lie declared 
he would support government where he could do it 
honourably. He offended the opposition without 
gaining the minister.” These were not the par- 
liamentary tactics of a mean low mind, of one to 
whom truckling, duplicity, and deception cost 
nothing when they suited his interest and purpose. 
He complained of the slander and abuse thrown 
upon him by the newspaper press, which had culled 
him, and which kept calling him, villain, scoundrel, 
thief, murderer, assassin, &c . ; he explained the 
circumstances of the revolution undertaken against 
Suraj-u-Dowluh, so far as lie was concerned in it — 
for, in fact, while he was thousands or many hun- 
dred miles off, absent in England or serving on the 
Coromandel coast, events had occurred which 
haTdly left any other alternative than the deposi- 
tion of that nabob or the retreat and flight of the 
English from Bengal ; and, if there were anything 
wrong or impolitic in the conduct of the English 
there previous to Suraj-u-Dowlah*s march and 
siege, he had as little to do with that conduct as 
Buigoyne or any other member of the House of Com- 
mons; he defended the legality of the presents he 
had accepted of, both in point of law and of justice ; 
he once more referred to the honours he had re- 
ceived, not merely from the company but also from 
the crown, in consequence of the very exploits and 
acts for which they were now arraigning him like 
a culprit and felon ; and he concluded by saying — 
“ If the record of my services at the India House,* 

. if the defence I have twice made in this House, 
and if the approbation I have already met with, is 
not an answer to the attack that Iiub been made 
upon me, I certainly can make none ”+ His friend 

quinittonasQ mode tqthepmnte emolument of poisons intrusted with 
any civil m miliary pow*r of the state is illegal; III. Tlintteiy 
gieat sums of money, and other valuable property, have been ue 
quired in Denial, from princes and others otth.it country, h\ persona 
inti uated with the military .Hid el\ll powers of the state, by means 
of such powers ; which sums of mono and \alnuble pioperty have 
been nunionriatcd to the prlvntc use of such persons. 1 ' 

* Wnlle Olivo was on his last voyage from Calcutta — on the Ifith 
of March. 1167 -it was mot ed in a geueinl court, ihuttho important 
services rendered to the couutry by Loid Clive merited a guuojul 
acknowledgment and letuiu. and that a giant to lus lordship and 
his personal representatives, of an additional term hi the jaghire of 
ton years, commencing from tho tei initiation of his lordship' s present 
rights therein, would be a piopor acknowledgment and rsigui for 
such impoilant services. This was earned b\ 450 against IRS and 
on the 94th of the same month the grant tor ton years was made and 
declared. 

f According to the account in the I’arliamcntai y History, these 
last words were the whole speech that Clive made on this occasion. 
Whan lie rose, it Is stated, immediately afU'r " wldciburu sate dowu. 
Mi Onglcy rose at the snme time, and exclaimed that the noble 
lord was a long apeoeli'inaker, and twrhaps tho House might have 
another speech of two hours and twenty minute* ; upon which Clive 
assured the House that he should trouble them not nwjninutes—aud 
then delivered the few sentences quoted in the text. 


Wedderburn, who was at issue with Thurlow, the 
attorney -general, but backed by the other great 
lawyers, made an eloquent and argumentative 
8peecli against Burgoyne’s resolutions, represent- 
ing that they were founded in envy and illiberality, 
narrow, pointed at individuals, and not at that 
future reformation of our management of Indian 
affairs which ought to have been the grand object 
of the committee’^ inquiry ; and that, above all, the 
evidence on which some of the facts rested was in- 
decisive and defective, and the conclusions drawn 
from other facts erroneous and unjust aB fur as con- 
cerned Lord Clive personally and without the 
council. Thmlow, who is said to have been pre- 
viously consulted, and to have recommended the 
spoliatory process as a good means of making up 
part of the deficiencies in the Leadenhall-street 
treasury, replied as a lawyer to Wedderburn ; and 
in the end Burgoyne’s resolutions were carried 
without a division. Just one week after this— on 
the 17th of May,* 1773 — Burgoyne followed up his 
successes by pointing his charges directly against 
Clive. He protested that he wished not to plunder 
or impoverish his lordship; yet nothing was so 
clear &b that he must reduce him to poverty as well 
as disgrace, if he could command the majorities 
which had hitherto gone along with him. After 
deploring the inordinate and sinful appetite for 
money which had shown itself of late, and the 
national disgrace brought upon us by acts of plun- 
der and injustice in the east, Burgoyne re-affirmed 
the principle — a principle which had never been 
admitted by any one Englishman in India from the 
commencement of our intercourse down to the 
time of Clive’s last administration, when he man- 
fully enforced the new order of the company to 
that effect — that no civil or military servant, in 
treating with a foreign prince mrstate, could law- 
fully bargain for or acquire pflpl'ty for himself. 
Thus the donation at Moorshedabad was to be 
annulled, thus the jaghire was to be made void ! 
But it entered not into Burgoync'B law or morality, 
or into the notions of any of them, that the money 
and rents ought to he restored, or the right of the 
nabob to give them questioned. With a boldness 
which must have astonished some men in the 
House acquainted with the real state of the case, 
the orator proclaimed that Suraj-u-Dowlah's treaties 
merited confidence, and would have given to the 
English in the country all the security that was 
requisite, and condemned Clive’s attack on the 
French at Chandemagore, and insisted that his 
capture of that place was a breach of neutrality, a 
breach of treaty, and an act of gross injustice and 
provocation to the nabob, forgetting that in that 
very treaty Suraj-u-Dowlah contracted an alliance 
offensive and defensive with the English, engaging 
to consider their enemies as his own ; and that, be- 
fore the attack on Chandemagore, the daring rheto- 
ric, not of Clive, but of Admiral Watson, had ob- 
tained the shuffling nabob’s assent. We were at 
open war with the French when Chandemagore 

The Pari. Hist, says, on the 19th. 
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was attacked, so that that question had merely 
reference to the sovereign rights of the nabob : we 
were at peace— at least in Europe — with the Dutch, 
when they sent their armament up the Hooghly ; 
but Burgoyne, not feeling himself called upon in 
the working out of his plan of attack to refine upon 
international law, acknowledged that Lord Clive in 
the Dutch affair had shown perfect magnanimity 
and disinterestedness. But everything that hap- 
pened after that event and during Clive’s five years’ 
absence in England was laid to his charge. The 
dethronement of Meer Jaffier, which Clive would 
never have permitted if he had been in the country, 
the setting up of Meer Cossim, and then the de- 
throning Meer Cossim and the setting up again 
of Meer Jaffier, — all the blunders or worse of Go- 
vernor Vansittart, all the doings and the undoings, 
the ra veilings and unravcllings, the malversations 
and oppressions of that council which Clive put 
down, in spite of Mr. Johnstone and of every 
cabal and opposition, were laid to his charge. N ay, 
more, he was to bear the blame of those very 
offences, and at the same time to be punished for 
having corrected the offenders without — us was 
B&id — a sufficient attention to the delicacies and 
considerations of the English law, which would 
have been about as applicable to the case as the 
British constitution would have been suitable to 
the atmosphere of Moorshedabad or Delhi. Bur- 
goync, acknowledging that he was happy and 
proud to be esteemed the friend of Governor John- 
stone, the relative of one whose name had been 
mixed up in these transactions, declared that this 
should have no influence on his judgment — that 
he would not colour and conceal the conduct of that 
council, which he held to be unjustifiable — but 
then the orator, who had set all the ordinary rules 
of evidence at defiance in England, condemned 
Clive for the mode in which he had procured evi- 
dence in Bengal, compared his proceedings to those 
of the Inquisition, and called the letter written by 
Clive and the select committee acting with him, 
which contained the details of the delinquencies of 
Mr. Johnstone and his colleagues, an “ infamous 
letter.** Burgoyne concluded by moving the follow- 
ing resolution : — “ That it appears to this House 
that the Right Honourable Robert Lord Clive, 
Baron of Plaasey, &c., about the time of the depo- 
sition of Suraj-u-Dowlah, and the establishment of 
Meer Jaffier on the musnud, through the influence 
of the powers with which he was intrusted as a 
member of the select committee and commander- 
in-chief of the British forces, did obtain and pos- 
sess himself of two lacs of rupees as commander-in- 
chief, a further sum of two lacs and 80,000 rupees 
as member of the select committee, and a further 
sum of sixteen lacs or more under the denomina- 
tion of a private donation ; which sums, amount- 
ing together to twenty lacs and 80,000 rupees, 
were of the value, in English money, of 234,000 /. ; 
and that, in so doing, the said Robert Lord Clive 
abused the power with which he was intrusted, to 
the evil example of the servants of the public, and 
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| to the dishonour and detriment of the state.”— 

' Wedderburn again took an active part in the de- 
bate, strenuously opposing the motion on grounds 
both of law knd equity. He said that the House 
was in danger of being led to commit rashly aud 
inconsiderately an act of crying injustice Against 
one of the most illustrious men of the age. He 
argued that the acceptance of presents by Clive was 
justifiable by the ancient laws and usages of India; 
that there was no law, order, or by-rule of the com- 
pany prohibiting their servants from accepting them; 
and that to adopt the present resolution would he 
to condemn his lordship upon au ex-post-facto law. 
He treated the select committee with very little re- 
spect ; said that the evidence they had gone upon 
was of the most unsatisfactory kind, that their re- 
port was necessarily a prejudiced one, anil that for 
the House to proceed upon it would be an act of 
flagrant injustice. Mr. Rose Fuller spoke qui.e as 
freely of the select committee and its performances, 
declaring, as of his own knowledge, that the latter 
part of their report was undoubtedly not true. Lord 
North, in delivering a commonplace remark 
about the equality of justice, and the propriety of 
punishing great and splendid as well as mean and 
palt ry oflenders, hinted that it was very necessary 
to Bift and examine the evidence. In the course of 
the debate Clive once more spoke for himself, and 
with the same uncompromising, unconciliating tone 
as on the previous occasions. He said, “ After 
rendering my country the service which I think I 
may, without any degree of vanity, claim the merit 
of, und ufeer having nearly exhausted a life full of 
employment for the public welfare and the parti- 
cular benefit of the East India Company, 1 little 
thought that such transactions would have agituted 
the minds of my countrymen in proceedings like 
the present, tending to deprive me not only of my 
property and the fortune which I have fairly ac- 
quired, but of that which I hold more dcur to me 
— my honour and reputation.’* He pointed out 
ably and clearly the discrepancies and inaccuracies 
in the reports, justified liis whole conduct, civil and 
political, as open and undisguised, legal and above 
blame. He read extracts from his correspondence 
with Meer Jaffier and the India House, and finally 
the letter of the court of directors which contained 
their full approbation of his proceedings. He ob- 
served that, trained in the school of war and politics 
as he had been for twenty years, he was now im- 
proving in the school of philosophy, and, if patience 
was a virtue, he had no doubt of soon being very 
virtuous indeed. But in reality this long-enduring 
patience was foreign to his nature, and was incom- 
patible with his present state of bodily suffering. 
Always quick and susceptible, he had become mor- 
bidly sensitive aud irritable, from the continuance 
of mental torture and bodily disease, in reciprocal 
action and reaction. The insults he had received 
from the select committee had gone through 
him like an Indian arrow, and as he spoke he 
seemed to show the barb with the poison and his 
heart’s blood upon it, w I have served my country,** 
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said he, “ and the company faithfully ; and, had it 
been my fortune to be employed by the crown, I 
should not have been in the situation 1 am in at 
present ; I should have been differently rewarded : 
no retrospect would have been had to sixteen years 
past, and I Bhould not have been forced to plead 
for what is dearer than life — my reputation. My 
situation has not been an cqsy one for these twelve 
months past ; and, though my conscience never 
could accuse me, yet I felt for my friends, who 
were involved in the same censure as myself. Not 
a stone has been left unturned where the least pro- 
bability could arise of discovering something of a 
criminal nature against me. The two committees 
seem,to have bent the whole of their inquiries to the 
conduct of their humble servant the Baron of Plas- 
sey, and I have been examined by the select com- 
mittee more like a shecp-stealcr than a member of 
this House.”* After making some bitter reflections 
on the persevering animosity and unfair proceed- 
ings of the deputy-chairman of the India Company 
(Sulivan), and condemning some portions of the 
new ministerial regulations for India, he spoke again 
on the subject of presents. He was firmly of 
opinion that, as for presents, in honourable cases it 
was not dishonourable to receive them — they were 
only dishonourable or improper in dishonourable 
cases — they had been received uninterruptedly for 
the space of 150 years, and by men who sat in the 
direction or held high places in the company’s 
service or in the king’s service — they were a lawful 
part of the social system of the East. “ In the early 
part of my life,” he continued, “ my labours were 
without emolument or laurels; and I hope this 
House will not think that 1 ought not to be rewarded 
for my services to my country in the latter part of 
it. When I was first employed by the company 
their affairs abroad were in a condition much to be 
lamented. Misfortunes attended them in every 
part of their settlements, and the nabobs looked 
with a jealous eye upon the small privileges and 
possessions they then enjoyed ; though small, in 
danger every day of being wrested from them. 
Their fears and weakness were surrounded by dangers 
on every side. In this critical situation it pleased 
God to make me the instrument of their deliver- 
ance.*^ With a proper and almost unavoidable 
compliment to the known good-nature and human- 
ity of Ijord Norih, he said he was sure that, if that 
noble lord had foreseen the dreadful consequences 
that would attend them, he would never have con- 
sented to the passing of the three previous resolu- 
tions. He continued — “ 1 cannot say that I rest 
easy when I find by those extensive resolutions that 

• Tills, according to the Pari. Hist., Is part of u speech ’which Give 
delivered on the 3rd of May, in the debate on Lord NoithJjkmotiou 
for leave to bring in his bill for the better management of affairs 
of the East India Company. 

f He maintained that Suiaj-u-Dowlah'B dethronement si as a neces- 
sary and lawful measure of self-defence ; and that Omichund uftei all 
was only entangled In the meshes of the intrigue and treachery which 
he himself had woteu. He showed— what we h.n« before explained 
—that Admiral Wutson had thoroughly approved of that revolution, 
and of the means by wliich it was obtuiued ; and lie read the letter 
signed by Watson, in common with the rest of the council at Calcutta, 
totbatefitoL 


all 1 have in the world is confiscated, and that no 
man will now take my security for a shilling. 
These are dreadful apprehensions to remain under ; 
and I cannot look upon myself but as a bankrupt. 
I have not anything left that I can call my own, 
except my paternal fortune of 500/. per annum, and 
which has been in the family for ages past.” After 
some debate, further consideration of the motion 
was deferred till Friday the 2lBt. On that day 
the active Burgoync moved that certain witnesses 
should then be examined. The examination was 
ordered, and Clive’s own evidence before the com- 
mittee was read ; upon which his lordship said a 
few words, concluding with — “ Take my fortune, 
but save my honour,” — and then retired from the 
House. Burgoyne*s triumphant course stopped 
here : the House would not follow him from gene- 
ralities to special facts and to individuals ; would 
not, upon loose and defective and for the most 
part ex- parte evidence, find a distinguished man 
guilty, and then apply to him an ex-post-facto 
law. There was a spontaneous reaction in fa- 
vour of Clive, a reaction apparently not expli- 
cable by any of the then ordinary rules of parlia- 
mentary management and manoeuvre. There were 
no doubt hidden springs or calculated motives which 
had no reference to abstract notions of guilt or 
innocence, or to any sympathy or generous feeling ; 
yet collectively the House appears to have been 
actuated by the conviction that the persecution was 
a malicious and most interested one ; that the ac- 
cusers of the hero of Plassey would never have raised 
a voice or a whisper ugainst him if he had adapted 
himself to their views, instead of opposing them ; that 
his conduct indeed was not free from faults, nor, 
perhaps, even from some shade of political crime ; 
but that his position in India, unprecedented and 
impossible to have been provided for by any laws 
or rules, had been one of the mg^iliflicult in which 
a soldier had ever been placed^mS his temptations 
the greatest to which an Englishman had ever been 
exposed. And, when not dinned by the flourishes 
of oratory, no doubt many on both sides of that 
House felt that the ruling passion of the day was 
the auii sacra fames, and that Clive was a prodigy 
of abstinence and moderation. There was also an- 
other consideration : in the very highest flourishes 
of that oratory, in all that virtuous indignation 
expressed in well-rounded and sonorous periods, 
there was not a hint dropped of the propriety or 
possibility of restoring the splendid fruits of those 
crimes, or of those things which were called crimes, 
and which, notwithstanding the temporary embar- 
rassment of the company, had mainly tended to 
double within a few years the annual exports of 
goods from England to India, and nearly to double 
the tonnage of our shipping employed in that trade. 
“ I had the mortification,” sayB a cool listener 
to these long debates, “ to hear the transactions in 
India for these last sixteen years treated, without 
distinction, as a disgrace to this nation, but with- 
out the smallest idea of restoring to the injured 
natives of India the territories and revenues said 
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to have been so unjustly acquired.*’* This con- 
sideration ran contrary to any indulgence in strict 
abstract principles of right and wrong : it called 
the mind rather to 'reflect upon what conquests 
have been, are, and ever must be. Whatever 
were the mingled considerations, feelings, and mo- 
tives of the members of the House of Commons, 
when the question itself came pn, and the direct 
charges against Clive were before them, their 
march was quick and decisive. Mr. 'Stanley 
moved that the words about abuse of powers, evil 
example, dishonour, &c., should be omitted ; Mr. 
R. Fuller seconded the motion, and then proposed 
that other criminatory epithets should be struck 
out from Burgoyne’s resolution. The motion was 
then put to the House in a form as mock and in- 
offensive as a sucking dove — chat is to say, it 
merely specified that the Right Honourable Robert 
Lord Clive, &c., had, abontthc time of the depo- 
sition of Suraj-u-Dowlah and the establishment 
of Meer Jaffier, obtained, at various times, as 
commander-in-chief uml member of the select 
committee, rupees a mounting in English money 
to 2H4,OOOL M On this point,** suys the account 
in the Annual Register, “ the grand struggle 
was made. Those who speculate observed an ex- 
traordinary division of those who, on all olhpr 
occasions, acted together. The minister declared 
in favour of the words of censure on Lord Clive, 
and divided in the minority. The attorney-gene- 
ral was a principal in the attack ; the solicitor- 
general managed the defence. The courtiers went 
different ways. Tne most considerable part of 
the opposition supported Lord Clive, though he 
hud joined the administration and supported them 
in their proceedings against the company. ** In 
the end, tne motion, as shortened and dulcified by 
Stanley and Fuller, was curried by a majority of 
sixty, the numbers being 155 against 95. Bur- 
goyne then moved — “ That Lord Clive did, in so 
doing, abuse the powers with which he was in- 
trusted, to the evil example of the servants of the 
public ;** but this motion was rejected. t By this 
time it was near fouT o’clock in the morning : many 
members had gone home to bed, and some of those 
who remained were nodding on their scats— dream- 
ing possibly of rupees and jaghircs ; but another 
and the last motion was made by Wedderburn — 
tl That Robert Lord Clive did, at the same time, 
render great and meritorious services to this coun- 
try and this passed in the affirmative. So 
shifting were the winds of parliament, and so sud- 
den their changes from hot to cold. And thus 
terminated all these proceedings as far as Clive 
w.is concerned. But “ the he all and the end all** 
was not there, nor could depend any further on re- 
solutions, motions, and voteB. “ The Daring in 
Wur” had received his death-blow from orators’ 
tongues, or, at the least, his mind and body had 

• MS. note*, ai cited by Sir Joint Malcolm. Life of Clive. 

t So wtya the Annual Register j but, according to the more detailed 
account in the Parliamentary History, Burgoyne's motion wan car- 
tied. after the previous question, moved by Mr. Stanley, had been 
negaUved without a division • 
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been so harassed for many months, and his cruel 
maladies so exacerbated, that there no longer re- 
mained a gleam of health, or hope, or cheerfulness. 
He had been acquitted — he had been applauded ; 
some of the highest in the land and 6ome of the 
most liberal and intellectual abroad — men like 
Voltaire, who Jiad the right of genius to be the real 
dispensers of fame — testified their admiration and 
admired him the more for the ordeal he had gone 
through; but he could not take these flattering 
unctions to his soul, he brooded over the indignity 
of having been accused, charged in the eyes of the 
whole world, not only with horrible crime«, but 
with mean petty vices most hateful and maddening 
to his pride* He sought some alleviation lo his 
sufferings in a visit to Bath as soon as parliament 
rose, and then in a short excursion on the conti- 
nent ; but he returned worse than he went. His 
liver was entirely deranged, his attacks of bile were 
frequent and dreadful ; he suffered the excruciating 
agonies of gall-stones, and he had long had re- 
course to the dangerous aid of opium, which in 
many cases maddens or depresses in the morning 
more than it soothes or cxhilarutes at night. He 
had begun the use of the drug when he first went 
to India, and apparently had never abandoned it, 
but, like all opium-eaters, had gone on increasing 
his dose. He hud always been subject to dread- 
ful fits of depression. Intone of these, when 
cooped up in Fort St. George a poor moody lad, 
he twice attempted to destroy himself, and twice 
the pistol missed fire ; upon which, it is added, he 
examined the pistol, saw that it was really well 
loaded, aud then threw it from him w ith an excla- 
mation that he must certainly be destined for 
something great or extraordinary. In the month 
of November of the year which followed his 
acquittal by the Commons (1774), being at his 
splendid town mansion in Bcrkeley-square, he had 
a violent access of his most painful malady. On 
the 21st and 22nd he endured extreme agony, and 
had recourse for relief to additionally jiowerful 
doses of laudanum : the drug did not soothe, and 
a paroxysm of irritability and impatience wus 
added to the paroxysm of the disease : in the course 
of the 22nd he died by his own hand. He had 
only just completed his forty-ninth year. If ever 
there was a case where suicide could* be accounted 

* Voltalro expj owed a dealre lo Dr. John Moore. the well-known 
author, and father of General Sir John Moore, to obtain the perusal 
of the must Important papers connected with Indian affairs, with a 
view to celebrate the groat deeds which had been done in that part 
of the world.— See Lviter from fP edderbvm to CHoe in Sir John Mal- 
colm's Lift. 

It appears to have been dining tile parliamentary inquiry into his 
conduct, or very shortly after its tei ruination, that overtures were 
made to Lord Clive to accept of the chief command in America, then 
on the verge or rather within ihe verge of the revolution. Clive had 
declared, with his usual sagacity, at the very Imginning of these 
tumbles, that they mult end soonor or later in the independence of 
Ameticn. But the plea of bad health wus the excuse lie is said to 
have proffered. “ Had he,” it has been said, "htill l>eeu what ho 
wus when he raised the siege of Patna and annihilated the Dutch 
army and navy at the mouth of the Ganges, it is not improbable that 
the resistance of the colonies would have been put down, and that 
the inevitable separation would have boon deferred for a few 
years”— 4rt. on dim in Edin. Rev. The wasted shadow, the mere 
ghost of the defender of Aroot and hevoof Plossey. would assuredly 
have done more than tlse Howes. Burgoynes, and Clintons. 
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foi by an accumulation of causes, it was this ; but 
the watld rounded oft its story by assuming and 
insisting that Clive had fallen a victim to a guilty 
Conscience and to the just vengeance of God. And 
this remained for years not merely the tale of the 
vulgar and uninformed, but the opinion of many 
preachers and moral philosophers of the highest 
pretensions; and some physicians who ventured 
to doubt whether, if a single cause were to be 
assigned for the deplorable act, Clive’s self-de- 
struction had not proceeded rather from a diseased 
liver than from a diseased conscience, were treated 
as impious scoffers or downright atheists Dr. 
JohnsoA, who might have arrived nearer to the 
truth by reflecting on the circumstances of his own 
life ana unfortunate physical constitution, on hts 
own morbid sensibility and the melancholy which 
had filled many of his hours with horror, though 
he had no blood or cruelty or serious crime upon 
his conscience, gave his sanction to the damning 
and unjust rumour by saying that Lord Clive, 
loaded with wealth and honours, had acquired Ins 
fortune by such crimes that his consciousness of 
them impelled him to cut his own throat’* This 

• " It In generully understood that he put a period to Ins exist 
ence by shooting hunw It through the head * — Btaylei/ s Londm 
and Mtitd/fwv if 7J7 Fvery remit r of J rimsnn must feti that 
there is a strong distinction to iw drawn litltmn his opinions as set 
down dthheriUly in hi> Minting* and in the. t\ uit of liw study and 
his opinious ns ilelivpn d In conversation where he indulged In parn 
dox and contradiction— hw usual rule, indeed being to oppose and 
tmitnuUct everything ulv<in< e d by anoth r The opinions lie dc 
livered about l lrte were ronvi national ones Dr Robertson, the 
Scottish histon in, chanced one evening nuu dinucr table, to dt h\ i r 
uu encomium upon tin hoi o of 1*1 issoy, whom he dt *tnbed us one of the 
strongest minded men that ever lived. 1 Ills alone was enough to i ill 


belief became a tradition and a part of the faith of 
the land ; and it i* only at a very recent date that 
the facts of the case have been put in their proper 
light, and that justice has been done to the genius 
and personal character of Clive In the words of 
one who has done much to clear his famo— M Such 
men should be judged by their contemporaries as 
they will be judged by posterity. Their bad 
actions ought not, indeed, to be called good; but 
their good and bad actions ought to be fturly 
weighed ; and if, on the whole, the good prepon- 
derate, the sentence ought to be one, not merely of 
acquittal, but of approbation Not a single great 
ruler in history can be absolved by a judge who 
fixes Ins eye inexorably on one or two unjustifiable 
acts.”* 

Warren Hastings, who extended and consolidated 

up the incurable spirit of contradiction in the" Great Moralist "Mho, 
m spite of soma pretty expressions, had small affection tor the historian, 
or tor his country or his politics, and who probably was the less 
careful of sneaking strongly against ( live, as Olive was a moderate 
Wing To Robertson's eul igium Johnson rejoined—* Yet this man 
cut his oMin throat , 1 and he then spoke in a facetious strain ationt 
the King of Piusalw and bottles of wine, and the necessity of a man 
being gn it in great things and elegant tn little tilings This table 
talk is not to be taken tor mnn than tabU talk the imputation of 
bad taste for making wit nut of so sail a catastrophe, Widen was then 
a recent event, may rent upon Johnson J but it would be uigusl to 
him to take it as his delibei ite i pinion on the tase of Clive. Th* 
next time be is reported sneaking of Clive was late one night, " after 
Mrs Ihrule was gone to lad, whin Boswell was boring him with 
moral ci m mnn pi ices, and when he wascontiadlcUng at his roundest 
rate, and using arguments which would scare and Uinfy our modern 
proprieties and tills was the time and tin nt codon on which he 
attributed ( live s suindc to a guilty coma loncc 1 Vateai Uintvm, 
Tlu spirit ol love amt chanty that was in him, his strtngth and his 
weaknesses bis knowledge and e xperiem e would have dietated a 
very different opinion m plaees where there was no Robertson to 
contradict or Boswell to puzzle and no auditors to be excited and 
astonished by his « onvemational powers 

• \rt. in Ulin Rev on Lite ot Clive 
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the empire which Clive had called into existence, 
and whose Indian career ended in a prosecution 
more famous and more formal than that to which 
his lordship was subjected, began his administra- 
tion at Calcutta under every possible disadvantage. 
The famine to which more than one allusion has 
been made occurred in 1*170, under the govern- 
ment of Mr. Cartier, and only a few months before 
Hastings succeeded him. It was a tremendous 
visitation; the natives, and above all the. Hindu 
ortion of them, who, on religious grounds, make 
ttle or no use of animal food, perished by hun- 
dreds and by thousands, and it was calculated 
that, in all, from one-fourth to one-third of the 
teeming population of Bengal was swept away. In 
the summer of 1769 the rains had failed ; hence 
the earth was parched up, the tanks for the pur- 
poses of irrigation became empty, and the rivers 
shrank within their begs. The same natural 
causes had always been attended by the Bame 
dreadful consequences, and wide-wasting dearths 
were frequent in India long before Vasco de Gama 
doubled the Cape or the name of the English was 
known But natural causes did not satisfy the 
popular mind in England, where it was rumoured 
that the company's servants had created the famine 
by buying up all the rice of (he country, and by 
refusing to sell it except at ten or twelve times the 
price at which they had bought it. “ These 
charges,” says the Edinburgh Review, “ we be- 
lieve to have been utterly unfounded. That ser- 
vants of the company had ventured, since Clive’s 
departure, to deal in rice, is probable. That, if 
they dealt in rice, they must have gained by the 
scarcity, is certain. But there is no reason for 
thinking that they cither produced or aggravated 
an evil which physical causes sufficiently explain. 
The outcry which was raised against them on this 
occasion wus, we suspect, as absurd as the impu- 
tations which, in times of dearth at home, were 
once thrown by statesmen and judges, and are 
•till thrown by two or three old women, on the 
corn-factors.”* A short time before the breaking 
out of the famine Syef-al-Dowla, the son and suc- 
cessor of Meer Jaffier, died of the small-pox ; and 
his brother, Muharek-al-Dowla, a boy, was ap- 
pointed to the musnud. Not a few had been in- 
clined to apply to Syef the process of rapid cur- 
tailment and reduction which Regan applies to 
the household of old King Dear ; and it appears 
to have been pretty generally thought that too 
much money was wasted upon a merely nominal 
nabob, a puppet, a man of straw— for so had Syef- 
al-Dowla been designated by a leading member in 
the Calcutta government. But as soon as the 
magnates in Leadenhall-street knew that Syef was 
dead they sent out orders for making retrench- 
ments on the allowance of his young brother. 
*• We cannot,” said the directors, “ but observe 
with astonishment that an event of so much im- 
portance at the death of the Nabob Syef-al-Dowla, 
end the establishment of a successor in so great a 

• Art. m LUt *fOU** 


degree of nonage, Bhould not have been attended 
with those advantages for the company which 
such a circumstance offered to your view. Con- 
vinced as wc are that an allowance of sixteen lacs 
per annum will be sufficient for the support of the 
nabob’s state and rank while a minor, wc must 
consider every addition thereto as so much to be 
wasted on a herd of parasites and sycophants, who 
will continually surround him; or at least be 
hoarded up — a consequence still more pernicious to 
the company. You are, therefore, during the 
nonage of the nabob, to reduce his annual stipend 
to sixteen lacs of rupees.” It fell to Mr. Hastings 
to carry these orders into execution, and he was 
afterwards censured and condemned as if the acts 
had originated with himself. The saving made, 
however much it may have improved the morals 
of the young nabob’s court, had no visible effect on 
the treasury at Calcutta, and IlastingB was left to 
struggle through all the perplexities and cares 
resulting from an empty exchequer and a daily 
increasing debt, while every ship, every dispatch 
from his masters, brought demands for money-— 
money —money. Mohammed Reza-Khan, a Mus- 
sulman, who had been appointed by English in- 
fluence in opposition to the Hindu Nuncomar to ad- 
minister not only the civil list or pension of the 
nabob, but also the revenues of all Bengal, was con- 
tinued in office under the infant minor ; but we ighty 
reasons combined to induce the court of directors to 
deprive him of his profitabli employments. In the 
firtet place, a general opinion had got abroad, and hnd 
been industi iously propagated by Nuncomar and 
other Hindus — who had long been intriguing for bis 
places, and who had always considered a Moham- 
medan minister of finance a monstrous anomaly 
and encroachment on the rights by prescription of 
the Hindus to have the sole management of the 
revenue and all money-matters — that Mohammed 
Reza-Khan must have acquired enormous wealth 
during the years in which the nabob’s thirty-two 
lacs, and all the lacs raised in Bengal by taxes, du- 
ties, privileges, &c., had passed through his hands. 
As no Indian minister under his circumstances had 
been honest, it became a matter of course to accuse 
him of dishonesty and rapacity ; and there were few 
customs so ancient in the East, or recommended 
by so many precedents, as that of making men in 
office disgorge all that they had swallowed, just at the 
moment of repletion, “ When the lemon is fullest 
and ripest,” said a Turkish despot, u I suck it and 
then throw away the rind,” tC I treat my Hindu 
ministers of finance,” said an Indian desoot, “ like 
sponges, I give them time to absorb all that they 
can contain, then I press the matter out of them, 
and leave them as dry as a burnt stick.” Adages 
of the same kind are common all over the East.* 
In the second place, suspicions were entertained — 
and they also were suggested by Nuncomar — that 
Mohammed Reza-Khan, who had always been very 
popular, was becoming a great deal too powerful, 
and was entertaining the idea of turning his great 
power against the English. To shake bis popu- 

Q 2 
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larity and the esteem in which he lmd been held 
by the poorer classes of the people, as well Hindus 
as Mohammedans, the Nuncomav faction had laid 
tb his charge every act of oppression, every misfor- 
tune and calamity that had happened in the coun- 
try, and had accused him generally of cruelty and 
tyranny towards the poor. The terrible famine 
gave them the opportunity of being more specific, 
and they accused Mohammed Reza Khan — as 
"pamphleteers, poets, and parliament orators in 
England accused the servants of the company — of 
having increased the calamities of the poor during the 
height of the famine by monopoly of rice and other 
necessaries of life. This charge, with all the other 
hints and suspicions, had been transmitted to 
Leadenhall- street chiefly through the active agency 
of one Huzzcramul, a creature of Nuncomar, who 
had an* extensive acquaintance among the servants 
of the company. Nuncomar, indeed, by presents 
and promises, had made himself a strong party in 
Calcutta, and some of this party could influence the 
votes and opinions of some members of the court 
of directors. The embarrassments of the company 
quickened their cupidity, their cupidity counte- 
nanced their suspicion, and both together made 
them ready and eager recipients of the worst 
charges that could be brought against Mohammed 
Rcza Khan, whose ruin was forthwith determined 
upon. As early as the 28th of August, 17*7 1 , the 
secret committee wrote to Warren Hastings: — 
“ By our general orders you will be informed of 
the reasons we have to be dissatisfied with the ad- 
ministration of Mohammed Reza Khan, and will 
perceive the expediency of our di vesting him of the 
rank and influence he holds as Naih Dew an of the 
kingdom of Bengal. But, though we have de- 
clared our resolution in this respect to our presi- 
dent and council, yet, as the measures to be taken 
in consequence thereof might be defeated by that 
minister, and all inquiry into his conduct rendered 
ineffectual, were he to have any previous intima- 
tion of our design, we, the secret committee, hav- 
ing the most perfect confidence in your judgment, 
prudence, and integrity, have thought proper to 
intrust to your especial care the execution of those 
measures which alone can render the Naib’s con- 
duct subject to the effects of a full inquiry, and 
Bccure that retribution which may be due.” They 
proceeded to express their fear of an open arrest, 
and their hope that the ingenuity of Hastings 
would devise some means of taking Mohammed 
Reza Khan unawares, and of making sure of his 
person, without previously exciting “ the resent- 
ment and revenge which he might conceive on the 
knowledge of the secret committee’s intentions.” 
Nor was the minister to be the only prisoner: 
Hastings was directed and enjoined, immed^ely 
on the receipt of this letter, to take measures and 
issue his private order s for securing “ the person 
of Mohammed Reza Khan, together with his 
whole family and his known partisans and ad- 
herents and to bring them all down quietly to 
Calcutta by such means as his prudence should 


suggest. And the secret committee further de- 
clared it to be — in a style royal or imperial — their 
“ pleasure and command ” that none of these per- 
bous should be liberated until the minister should 
have exculpated himself and have made full restitu- 
tion of all sums which he might have appropriated 
to his own use, either from the public revenues or 
the nabob’s stipends ; and until he should also have 
satisfied the claims of all such persons as might 
have suffered by any act of injustice or oppression 
committed while he was in office. Still further 
they instructed Hastings “ sedulously to endeavour 
to penetrate into the most hidden parts of his ad- 
ministration,” and “ discover the reality of the 
several facts with which he was charged, or the 
justness of the suspicions they (the secret commit- 
tee) had of his conduct.” These, indeed, were 
instructions worthy of the so-called Holy Office— 
these duties expected at the hands of Hastings were 
worthy of an officer or familiar of the Inquisition. 
But, like the orders of the inquisitor-general, they 
were imperative, and left no choice to their paid 
servant, which Hastings was, but implicit obe- 
dience or disgrace and dismissal. Continuing in 
the same strain, the secret committee said, “ We 
cannot forbear recommending to you to avail your- 
self of the intelligence which Nuncomar may be 
able to give respecting the naib’s administration ; 
and, while the envy which Nuncomar is supposed 
to hear this minister may prompt him to a ready 
communication of all proceeamgs which have 
come to his knowledge , we are persuaded that no 
scrutahle part of the naih's conduct can have 
escaped the watchful eye of his jealous and pene- 
trating rival . Ilencc we cannot doubt but that 
the abilities and disposition of Nuncomar may be 
successfully employed in the investigation of 
Mohammed Reza Khan’s adm inist ration.” The 
secret committee knew Nuncoxx^pe be a liar and 
a scoundrel, and therefore it was that they ex- 
pected scoundrel’s work from him. They gave 
Hastings no hint to be on his guard against his 
lies and malice — that was not their cue, for they 
wanted evidence, and cared not of what kind — but 
they warned Hastings not to give the villain too 
much for his services, or not to promise him the 
office of naib dewan. “ While we assure our- 
selves,” Baid they in this memorable letter, “ that 
you will make the necessary use of Nuncomar’s in- 
telligence, we have such confidence in your wisdom 
and caution, that we have nothing to fear from any 
secret motives or designs which may induce him 
to detect the mal-administration of one whose 
power has been the object of his envy, and whose 
office the aim of his ambition; for we have the 
satisfaction to reflect that you are too well apprised 
of the subtlety and disposition of Nuncomar to 
yield him any trust or authority which may be 
turned to his own advantage, or prove detrimental 
to the company’s interest.” As, however, they 
could not expect that profoundly selfish Hindu to 
perform the work of iniquity without some of its 
wages, the secret committee told Heatings that, 
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though they were not disposed to delegate any 
power or influence to Nuncomar, he might yield 
him “ such encouragement and reward as his trouble 
and the extent of his services might deserve.** 
There had been nothing open, and there was to be 
nothing open in these transactions. The charge 
about starving the people, which would have been 
at the head of this long letter if the secret commit- 
tee had had other feelings and motives, was brought 
in, almost as a postscript, at the very end of 
the epistle. Their fears and their contrivances 
and subterfuges might find some excuse if Mo- 
hammed Reza Khan had been as powerful as 
Suraj-u-Dowlah or Meer Cossim ; but the English 
authority was established and dreaded throughout 
Bengal, and the naib was in reality so weak that 
a single company of sepoys might at any time have 
seized him and carried him down to Calcutta with- 
out opposition and without any necessity of dark 
schemes and stratagems. It might be somewhat 
different farther off, at Patna; but such appears 
to have been the case at MoOrshedabad, where Mo- 
hammed Real! Khan was residing. “ In our gene- 
ra) address,** said the secret committee, " we 
deemed it advisable to mention only that we had 
received information of Mohammed Reza Khan’s 
having increased the calamities of the poor during 
the height of the famine by a monopoly of rice 
and other necessaries of life. We were, indeed, 
restrained from an open communication on this 
subject, fearing the consequences which might en- 
sue from the minister’s revenge should he learn by 
whom such accusation had been brought against 
him ; but, persuaded as we are of your secrecy and 
discretion, we herewith transmit to you an extract of 
a letter from Huzzeramul to Robert Gregory, Esq., 
wherein Mohammed Reza Khan is charged with a 
crime of so atrocious a nature, and we the rather 
advise you of Huzzeramul’s information, as we 
rely on your endeavours to obtain full evidence 
respecting the truth of this allegation, as well as of 
such others as are the objects of the scrutiny we 
have directed to be made into thenaib’s conduct” 
The charge or charges thus confidentially com- 
mitted to Hastings he was to keep a profound 
secret from his colleagues in India ; and he was 
told that the company did him high honour by the 
separate trust thus reposed in him. If he ren- 
dered the signal and essential services expected of 
him he would prove himself worthy of their choice, 
and of presiding in the administration of the govern- 
ment of Bengal— or so B&id his M loving fnends,” 
the secret committee Bitting in Le&denn&ll-street. 
Now Warren Hastings had several strong reasons 
for feeling embarrassed at the notion of inveigling, 
imprisoning, and ruining Mohammed Reza Khan, 
ana courting the confidence and intimacy of Nun- 
comar : he had formerly concurred in opinion with 
Clive that Mohammed Reza Khan was the best 
man in the country and Nuncomar the worst, and, 
if he had n<$t been a member of the council which 
appointed the former to his high offices, and which 
received presents on that account to the amount of 


twenty lacs of rupees, he had on many occasions* 
both in England and in India, personally and by 
means of letters, testified his esteem for the Mo- 
hammedan, and his thorough detestation of the 
Hindu.* Moreover Nuncomar had, long ago, in 
the days of Suraj-u-Dowlah and Meer Jafficr, ren- 
dered himself peculiarly odious to the English at 
Calcutta, who, when their time of power and ven- 
geance arrived, had treated him as a felon, keeping 
him some time a prisoner in Fort William. Dur- 
ing the administration of Vansittart, the directors* 
convinced by the frequent representations of Hast 
ings, had ileclured their conviction that Nuncomar 
was capable of forgery and all other frauds and 
crimes, and must be kept under a constant sur- 
veillance.t Nevertheless Hastings proceeded with 
the task set down for him. “ As your commands,” 
says he in a letter to the secret committee, M were 
peremptory, and addressed to myself alone, I care- 
fully concealed them from every person except Mr. 
Middleton, whose assistance was necessary for 
their execution, until I was informed by him that 
Mohummed Rezu Khan was actually in arrest, and 
on his way to Calcutta. To have consulted the 
board on a point on which your authoritative com- 
mands had left me without a choice, or to have 
desired their assistance when I had sufficient power 
to act w ithout it, would have been equally im- 
proper. But I will confess that there were other 
cogent reasons for this reserve. I was yet but a 
stranger to the characters and dispositions of the 
members of your administration. I knew' that 
Mohammed Reza Khan had enjoyed the sovereignty 
of this province for seven years past, had possessed 
an allowed annual stipend of nine lacs of rupees, 
the uncontrolled disposal of thirty-two lacs en- 
trusted to him for the use of the nabob, the abso- 
lute command of every branch of the nizamut, 
and the chief authority in the dewAimee. To speak 
more plainly, he was in everything but the name 
the nazim of the province, and in real authority 
more than the nazim. I could not suppose him 
so inattentive to his own security, nor so ill versed 
in the maxims of eastern policy, as to have ne^ 
glected the due means of establishing an interest 
with such of the company’s agents as by actual au- 
thority or by representation to the honourable com- 

* He had even accused Nuncomar of plotting against him, aad 
seeking his life nr his absolute ruin. " Prom the yoar 1759/' said 
he in one of his letters, *' to the time when 1 left Bengal iu 17*4, 1 
was engaged in a continued opposition to the interests and design* 
of that man, because 1 Judged him to be adverse to the welflw of 
my employers, and 1 had received sufficient indications of his ill 
will to myself/' 

t " From the whole of your proceedings with respect to Nunco- 
mnr," wrote the directors, " there seems to be no doubt of his 
endeavouring by forgery and false accusations to roin Bam Churn ; 
that he has been guilty or carrying on correspondence with the 
country powers hurtful to the company's interests, and instrumental 
in conveying letters between the shuzada and the French governor 
general of Pondicherry In short it appuars he is of that wicked and 
turbulent disposition that no harmony can subsist In society where 
he has the opportunity of interfering. We therefore most readily 
concur with you, that Nunoomar is a person improper to be trusted 
with his liberty in Cur settlements, and capable of doing mischief If 
he U permitted to go out of the province, either to the northward or 
to the Deccan We shall therefore depend upon your keeping sqeh 
a watch over all'his actions ns may be the mesas of preventing Ms 
disturbing the quiet of the nubile, or injuring individuals Jbv Um 
future Z*wr » ikel *mSkm and Cornell, dated 2S*d Mrnevy, 
lflds" 
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jMrny might be able to promote or obstruct his 
view* I chose therefore to avoid the risk of an 
opposition, to put the matter beyond dispute, and 
then to record what I had done. The same re- 
flections occurred to me when I proposed to intrust 
Middleton with the execution of your com- 
mands, which might with more certainty have been 
effected by an order to the commanding officer of the 
" brigade stationed at Burrumpoor. But this would 
have been productive of much disturbance. I was 
convinced that I might securely rely on Mr. Mid- 
dleton, and his behaviour justified that confidence.” 
Hastings did not mention how the nuib had 
been inveigled into captivity, but said merely 
44 Mohammed Rcza Khan was brought without 
delay to Calcutta, where he has been detained ever 
since in an easy confinement.” In the same para- 
graph of his letter he said that he had judged it 
advisable and consistent with the tenor of their com- 
mands to cause also Rajah Shitab Roy to be ar- 
rested and brought down to Calcutta. This Shi- 
tab Roy had been naib dewan at Patna, and had ex- 
ercised in Bahar the same extensive authority that 
Mohammed Reza Khan had exercised in Bengal : 
he also had been appointed through the English 
interest, and, like the khan, had stood high in the 
estimation of his countrymen of both religions. 
Shitab Roy, who had more sensibility than is com- 
mon among Indians, was deeply affected by hiB 
arrest, and seemed to pine away under “ the easy 
confinement” to which he was subjected. In his 
case as in that of .the khan the evidence of per- 
sonal rivals and bitter enemies was sought for. 
To meet some present murmurs raised by his col- 
leagues, and to anticipate and defend himself against 
any future blame, Hastings declared that in all 
that he had done he had been solely guided by the 
several instructions of the secret committee of the 
Court of directors. “ To the service of the com- 
pany,” said he in one of his letters, “ and to your 
commands, I have sacrificed my own feelings, and 
have combated those of others joined with me in 
the administration of your affairs. I claim your 
approbation of what I have done, not as a recom- 
pense of integrity, but as the confirmation of the 
authority which you have been pleased to confide 
in me, and of your own which is involved in it.” 
It appears that the members of the special commit- 
tee at Calcutta strongly opposed some of these mea- 
sures, while they were merely points of debate, 
but afterwards bowed to the sanction of the coun- 
cil, and concurred with Hastings and co-operated 
in the execution of them, as if they hud never dis- 
sented. But it was found easier work to arrest the 
two naib dewans than to bring them to trial ; and 
months and seasons elapsed before Molgfemed 
Reza Khan and Shitab Roy knew specinrafly of 
what they were accused. Before ordering their 
arrest the Company had come, to the determination 
that, innocent or guilty, they should be the last naib 
dewans, and that, as a completion of the company’s 
authority, the departments of revenue and finance, 
together with the department of law and justice. 


should be managed no longer, for them, by natives, 
but by their own English servants. Mohammed 
Reza Khan’s influence continued for some time to 
prevail generally throughout Bengal $ in the nabob’s 
household, and at Moorshedabad, the capital, it 
seemed scarcely affected by his disgrace and impri- 
sonment : his favour was still courted and his anger 
dreaded : his agents, friends, and dependants filled 
every office of the.dewannee and nizamut. But 
Hastings attacked all parts of the system at once 
the nabob’s household was reformed, or at least revo- 
lutionized and changed ; leading men in the capital 
were won over to the new system ; the treasury and 
the courts of law were swept clean of their old oc- 
cupants; and the influence of the last naib dewan of 
Bengal was completely broken by removing all his 
dependants, and placing the secondary direction of 
affairs in the hands of the most powerful or active 
of his enemies, that is to say, the agents and crea- 
tures of Nun comar.* 

Ahtcram-ul-Dowlah, uncle of the young na- 
bob, and the eldest existing male of the furaily, 
claimed or petitioned for the vacant offices of naib, 
which would have constituted him chief minister 
and guardian of his young nephew: but one so 
near the musnud might make plots and rebellions 
to get poBBCBsion of it for himself; he was a man 
of mature years, and neither without a party nor 
without a certain portion of spirit and ability ; and, 
as an inevitable deduction, Hastings concluded 
that Ahteram-ul-Dowlah must have no place or 
authority in the remodeled court.f A woman, it 
was considered, would be less troublesome, or at 
least less dangerous, and there seemed besides 
plausible reasons for entrusting the cure of the 
son to his natural guardian, his own mother. Ac- 
cordingly Munny Begum or Minnee Begum, a 
second wife, or rather a cm^ubinc, of Meer 
Jaffier, who had been origim(pa dancing- girl, 
was preferred to the place. The council of Cal- 
cutta thus explained and justified the nomination 
in one of their minutes : — “ We know no person so 
fit for the trust of guardian to the nabob as the 
widow of the late nabob Meer Jaffier Ah Khan, 
Minnee Begum ; her rank may give her a claim 
to this pre-eminence without hazard to our own 
policy ; nor will it be found incompatible with the 
rules prescribed to her sex by the laws and manners 
of her country, as her authority will be confined to 
the walls of the nabob’s palace, and the (new) 
dewan will act, of course, in all cases in which she 

* Warren Hastings's own Letter to the seoret committee. 

+ Huntings himself did not rate very high either the abilities or the 
ambition of Ahter&m-ul Dowlah ; but ho thought the following suffi- 
cient reasons for keeping him or any other man of the family at a 
distance He is Indeed a man of to dangerous a&iiimi, or op 
parent ambition, but the father of a numerous family, who by his 
being brought so nigh to tho musnud Would have acquired a right 
of inheritance to the subahship \ and if only one ofhfa sons, who sre all 
in the prime of life, should have raised his hopes to the succession, it 
would have been In his power at any time to remove the single 
obstacle which the nabob's life opposed to thn advancement of 
his family. The guardian at lea»t would have been the muun while 
the minority lasted, and all the advantages which the company 

S ip hope to derive from it in the confirmation of ttiaiir power would 
ve beers lost, or could only huie been m^iutained by a conten- 
tion hurtful to their right*, or by a violence yet more exceptionable. 
The mg wmd be mm the tame were other mmpkeed •* that 
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cannot personally appear.”* The new dewan, who 
was to act in public where the lady could not 
appear, was Rajah Goordass, the son of Nun- 
comar. In a minute signed Warren Hastings, it 
is said —- 44 The president proposes Rajah Goordass 
for the office of dewan to the nabob's household. 
The inveterate and rooted enmity which has long 
subsisted between Mohammed Resa Khan and 
Nuncomar, and the necessity of employing the 
vigilance and activity of bo penetrating a rival to 
counteract the designs of Mohammed Reza Khan, 
and to eradicate that influence which he still re- 
tains in the government of this province, and more 
especially in the family of the nabob, are the sole 
motives for this recommendation.” Goordass, of 
course, was to be strictly confined to the household, 
and to have nothing to do with the public revenues 
or any of the public business of Bengal ; and even 
in the department of the household he was to be 
kept in check by the Begum, and to have but the 
partial management of only sixteen lacs of rupees, 
wlicreashis powerful predecessor, Mohnmmed Reza- 
Khan, had nad the sole management of thirty-two 
lac-H in that department alone. Nothing it appears 
was to be feared from Goordass, who had no 
“dangerous abilities ond liis father, Nuncomar, 
was to be vigilantly watched, and not permitted to 
act for him except in conformity with the wishes 
and views of Warren Hastings and the interests of 
the company. At the same time Hustings con- 
sidered that Nuncomar, satisfied with his son's 
promotion, would remain quiet or be active only 
in getting up charges against his old rival. There 
was, however, considerable opposition in the council 
at Calcutta to the nomination of Goordass, which 
was esteemed in effect the nomination of Nunco- 
mar. To these objections Hastings replied, that it 
might be indeed unsafe to trust Nuncomar, but 
that, as he would hold no office, and would remain 
a subject of the company, it would be easy to re- 
move him- atid his son also without eclat, or the 
least appearance of violence, whenever it should 
be proved or even suspected that lie had abused 
the trust ; — that it was not pretended that the abili- 
ties of Goordass could either administer the reduced 
stipend of the nabob with discretion, or root out the 
old power and influence of Mohammed Reza 
Khan— “ his youth and inexperience would ren- 
der him inadequate to these the real purposes of 
his appointment, but his father had all the abilities, 
perseverance, and temper, requisite for such ends, 
in a degree, perhaps, exceeding any man in Ben- 
gal i ” — and finally, that Nuncomar would be sub- 
jected in all timeB and places to a surveillance that 
would prevent his doing mischief. “ I still dislike 
him,” said Hastings in a private letter, “ although 
I countenance him and employ him. I had secret 

* They odd in their minute—* 1 Great abilities are not to be ex* 
pected In a zenana, but In these she Is very for from being deficient | 
nor IS any extraordinary understanding requisite for so limited an 

3 “.oy. She Is said to have acquired a great ascendant over the 
l of the natiob, lielng the only person of whom he standi ut any 
Of awe { a circumstance highly necessary for fulfilling the chief 
part other duty, in directing hta education and conduct, which ap- 
pear to have been hitherto much neglected.” 


motives in addition to those which I assigned for 
the promotion of his ion.”* The secret committee^ 
expressed their entire approbation of his conduct 
in this and in every other particular. 44 The use 
you intend making of Nuncomar,” wrote the 
Machiavellis of Leadenhall-street , 44 is very proper, 
and it affords us great satisfaction to find that you 
could at once determine to suppress all personal 
feeling when the public welfare seemed to clatfh 
with your private sentiments relative to Nutted* 
mar.”t To arrange all these difficult matters, to 
settle the collection of the revenue and the yotmg 
nabob’s household, Hastings, attended by the spe- 
cial committee of Calcutta, made a tour in the pro- 
vinces, and resided some time at Moorshedabad. 
The settlement of the household, and the endeavour 
to make a court that had been spending thirty- 
two lacs per annum rest satisfied with sixteen, 
appear to have been the most difficult part of tlte 
business, and to have called most for the personal 
interference aud exeitions of the governor and pre- 
sident. It had been previously resolved in the 
nabob’s council that he should solemnly protest 
against these sweeping changes, which would de- 
prive him of the last semblance of sovereignty ; that 
lie should claim the administration of his own affairs, 
and upon the rejection of such claim abdicate 
the government and retire to Calcutta. There 
was, moreover, a fierce feud and jealousy between 
Minnee Begum and another Begum of the zen- 
ana ; and the boy nabob was wholly in the hands 
of women and eunuchs, or adherents of Moham- 
med Reza Khan. Yet Hastings overcame all these 
difficulties with great art and infinite manoeuvring, 
but without the least appearance of violence or 
even of disrespect. It was impossible to dethrone a 
prince with more gentleness and politeness, or to 
deprive courtiers of half their gains with more 
courtesy. Not a single English soldier, not a 
Bcpoy, was called into action. 44 However,” says 

• Lottor to Jostas Dupre. Esq. 

t Among many other tirados whioh Hostings mode tl this 
period a gainst Nuncomar, aro the following : — '* He standi con- 
victed of treason against the company, while ho was Uic servant of 
Merr Jnffier, and l helped to convict him. The man never wee a 
i'uv ourite of mine, and was engaged in doing me many ill offices for 
seven yean together. But 1 found him the only man who coaid 
enable mo to fulfil the expectations of the company with respect to 
Mohammed Reza* Khan ; and I had other reasons which would folly 
justify me when 1 cun make them known. For theee and thorn I 
supported Ills son. who is to benefit by his abilities and influence, 
but the father is to be allowed no authority." — Letter to Bmp rk. 
“ To the laitei (the nomination of Goordaes) I was indeed principally 
inclined by your commands. I hope it will appear that 1 have adopted 
almost the only expedient in which they could be exactly fulfilled. 
Yon directed that ' if the assistance aud information of Nuneomar 


should be serviceable to me, I should yield him luch encouragements 
and rewards Xa the trouble and extent of hit services might d e s e rve.’ 
There is no doubt that he Is capable of affording me greet services 
by Ills information and advice ; but it is on his Abilities, and on the 
activity of his ambition and hatred to Mohammed Hero Khufiu that 
I depend for investigating the conduct of the Litter, and. by eradi- 
cating hie influence, for Confirming the authority which you have 
assumed in the Administration of the affiiirs of this country. The re- 
ward which has been assigned him (through his ion) wiU put It in' 
his power to answer those expectations, and w ill be ail tneourage- 
ment to him to exert all his abilities for Vhe accomplishment of them. 


ment to him to exert all his abilities for me accomplishment of foam. 
Had I mo t been guarded by the caution wdfcfi you save fire* pleased to 
enjoin yet my own knowledge of the character qflfunoonar would 
hone restrained me from yielding him any trust or authority which mm 
prote detrimental to the compands interest*. He himself has no trait 
or authority, hut In the aSoendancy which he naturally poeeame* 
over his son. No attempt to abuse the fovour which has been shown 
him nan escape unnoticed. . . . The ion U oft dlspcatUott VeiV Unuke 
foe father, placid, getrtte, and without disgulio, fern Mm Merton 
bepo danger."— Better to the Seeret ( kmme . 
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Hastings, “ by avoiding every appearance of vio- 
lence, and by a proper address to the nabob’s 
Counsellors, be was easily induced, with a very good 

r e and without opposition, to give his assent to 
new appointments, which were conferred in 

form in the presence of the committee I had 

the honour some time afterwards to reconcile the 
two ladies, and to bring about a meeting between 
them ; an event for which I claim Borne merit, al- 
*' though I do not imagine there is a grain of affection 
subsisting between them.”* This Minnce Begum 
— 1 11 a woman incapable of passing the bounds 
assigned her ” — was left as guardian at Moorshe- 
dabud,with Goordass, whose place could no longer 
be considered as anything more than a mere trea- 
surership of the household ; the dewannee, or public 
treasuw, was removed to Calcutta und placed 
under English management ; and thither also were 
carried the superior courts of justice. Hastings, 
quite jubilant, exclaimed — “By these arrange- 
ments the whole power and government of the 

S ro vince will centre in Calcutta, which may now 
e considered as the capital of Bengal. The esta- 
blishment of the courts of justice in Calcutta is al- 
most an act of injustice, the criminal judicature 
being a branch of the nizamut ( which the company 
had agreed to leave the nabob) ; but it was so con- 
nected with the revenue, and the Mohammedan 
courts are so abominably venal, that it was neces- 
sary : it met with no opposition.” t 

It must be borne in mind that these transactions, 
together with many subsequent und important 
ones, took place while Warren Hastings was merely 
governor and president, not governor-general, and 
many months before the new constitution by act of 
parliament came into operation in India. Indeed 
it was the object of Hastings, and the constant order 
of his masters or employers, the court of directors, 
to do the work of reform or change by anticipa- 
tion, so as to show that there was no need of the 
interference of parliament or of the ministry — an 
interference they considered as destructive of their 
rights and power. | In hastening the organiza- 
tion of the superior courts of justice at Calcutta, 
Hastings’s only dread was that a new judicature and 
a new code of laws might be framing in England, 
upon principles diametrically opposite to his, which 
were, that the laws and formB established of old 
in the country should be renewed, with no other 
variation than Buch as was necessary to give them 
their due effect, and such as the people understood 
and were likely to be pleased with. He main- 
tained that, if laws and regulations were made in 
the English parliament by gentlemen who knew 
nothing of India, though good lawyers in West- 

• Letter to Duprf . + Id. 

X Hastings clearly foresaw the high destinies of Calcutta. ' jB| the 
trhnrthtiOh of the treasury, by the exercise of the dewannee wiWSit an 
intermediate agent, by uie present superintcndeucy of the natoh’s 
household, ana by the establishment or the new courts of justice under 
the control of bur own government, the authority of the company is 
fixed in tide country without any possibility of a competition , and 
beyond the power or any but themselves to shake it. The nabob is a 
mere name, and the seat of government most effectually and visibly 
transferred from Moomhodabad to Calcutta, which I do not despair of 
seeing the first city in Asia, If I live and am supported but a few 
yearn tong *t.'' -Letter «e |fr. defier. 


minster Hall, the operation of their code would 
be in part disastrous and in part impracticable. 
Hence he pursued his task with a degree of appli- 
cation and intelligence of which few men not bred 
to the legal profession would have been capable. 
“If,” said he, “the lord chief justice and his 
judges should come amongst ub with their insti- 
tutes, the Lord have mercy upon us ! We shall 
be in a complete state of confusion here and we 
shall be cruelly mauled at home, especially if the 
parliament should lay hold on our code ; for we 
have not a lawyer among us !” And, while he was 
codifying, erecting courts, and finding out men 
proper to fill them, he was also engaged in sys- 
tematizing the revenue, establishing the new trea- 
sury, and finding men proper to put in it or in the 
important offices of district collectors ; in devising 
means for placing both the internal trade of the 
country and the external trade of the company 
upon a better footing ; in making reforms or alter- 
ations among all classes of the company’s servants 
in India ; and in preparing the trials of Moham- 
med Reza Khan and Rajah Shitab Roy, as he B&id 
himself, “ without m&terialB and without much hope 
of assistuuce ; for, On ne pend pas des gens qui 
ont une million dans leur poche As to the re- 
forms among the servants of the company, he 
complained that he had received a dangerous mark 
of distinction in beiug alone intrusted with their 
execution, and that the effect was, Ins hand was 
against every man, and every man’s against him ! 
And to all these laborious and trying occupations 
were super added the constant cares and anxieties 
arising out of the company’s connexions with the 
nabob of Oude and Shah Alum, and the encroach- 
ment of the Mahrattas, who occupied or overran 
! for uncertain seasons the whole of the interior of 
India from Delhi to the frontiers of Oude, from the 
ghauts of the Carnatic to the ghot^Pkliind Bombay. 

After a long confinement, whiclT certainly did not 
appear so “ easy ” to them &b it did to the governor, 
Mohammed Reza Khan and Shitab Roy were 
brought to trial in Calcutta ; and, although the court 
was of Hastings’s own forming, and such extra- 
ordinary means had been adopted in the beginning to 
prove tlicir guilt, they were both acquitted.f This 
seems the more strange, os not only Nuncom&r, but 
hundreds of natives, always indifferent about false 
oaths, might, for considerations, have been made to 
swear whatsoever was wanted on the side of the pro- 
secution.} It does not appear, however, that either 
the secret committee or the governor, who was act- 
ing under their peremptory orders, ever desired 
the death of these two ministers. They had pro- 
bably discovered that their wealth was far less, or 
had been acquired by more legitimate means, than 
reported ; and that the squeezing of the sponges 

• "Men aro not hanged who have got a million of money Ln their 
pocket!.”— Letter to Jutitu Dupre. 

t In addition to the charge! already mentioned, Mohammed Heaa 
Khan waa accused of a treacherous correspond * with the Mogul 
and the Mahrattas. ** But," says Hastings, with curious sang droid, 
11 tAu last tea note md accidental charge.” 

X Hastings says, in one of his letters, that there were two hundred 
witnesses to swear Mohammed Kesa-Khan, and two hundred to 
swear against him 1 
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would bring them mote odium than money. They 
may also have been satisfied with discovering that 
the reports of their political power had been mon- 
strously exaggerated ; for Hastings had put them 
down, abolished their offices foT ever, and changed 
the whole system of law, revenue, and finance without 
the slightest difficulty, and not only without diffi- 
culty, but, to all appearance, to the satisfaction of the 
common people of Bengal. Both prisoners were en- 
larged, which would scarcely have happened if they 
had been considered as any longer dangerous. It 
is at least probable that both left Calcutta poorer 
men than they entered it. The sensitive Shitab 
Roy returned to Patna, where he died shortly after, 
it was Baid of a broken heart. Mohammed, being 
made of sterner stuff, lived on to be again and again 
involved in political intrigue* and troubles. There 
is the evidence of his own letters to prove that Has- 
tings considered that wi unjust or too severe a 
measure had been dealt out to Shitab Roy : on his 
visiting Patna some time after that naib’s death, he 
gave Ins son Roy-Royan a secondary but profitable 
post in the treasury of Bahar, declaring that he did 
so “ from an entire conviction of the merits and 
faithful services, and in consideration of the late 
sufferings, of his deceased father.”* The governor 
may have felt additional remorse or tenderness from 
the circumstance of his having taken the arrest of 
Shitab Roy upon himself. With Mohammed Reza 
Khan he had no alternative save the desperate one 
we have mentioned : — the select committee com- 
manded the seizure of that chief, and the turning 
the infernal malice and ingenuity of Nuncomar 
against him ; but in their memorable letter they had 
not mentioned the name or said one word in allu- 
sion to Shitab Roy — they had only approved and ap- 
plauded Hastings’s doings in this respect months 
after when they received hia own report of what he 
had done. Them can be no mistake or possibility 
of doubt as to these facts. In a letter to the secret 
committee* Hastings said that he had judged it 
advisable , and consistent with the tenor of their 
commands, to have Shitab Roy arrested and brought 
down to Calcutta. In a private letter to his close 
friend JoBias Duprd, he Bays, after mentioning the 
orders he had received to arrest Mohammed Reza 
Khan, and to accuse him of frauds, embezzlements, 
&c. — “ Rajah Shitab Roy, the dewan of Patna, being 
nearly in the same predicament with respect to the 
suspicion of embezzling the revenue, it was judged 
necessary to extend the same orders to him.” No- 
thing, however, could be more complete than the 
sanction afterwards given to the proceeding by the 
secret committee. “ The extirpation of Moham- 
med Reza Khan’s influence,” said they in a letter 
to their governor, “ was absolutely necessary, and 
the apprehending of Shitab Roy equally so, as the 

• Letters, Minutes, fee., as given by Seott, HUt. Bengal ; Mill, 
Hist Brit. Ind. ; and Gleig, Life of Hastings. ' 

In a private letter to Mr. Sykes, written while the trial was in pro- 
gress, Hastings says, We nave entered on the Inquiry of Rqjah 
Shitab Boy, who will escape with credit. Indeed, I soaroe know 
why he was called to an account/' This is the more startling si it 
was Hasting* himself who had called the poor Hindu to account, and 
who had arrested or trepanned him. 
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latter had been too long connected with Moham* 
med Reza Khan to be independent of him ; but if 
that had not been the case, it would have been ab- 
surd to continue a naib- dewan in the province of 
Bahar after abolishing that office in Bengal. , . 

The company’s affairs must be put in 

the hands of persons w ho may be rendered respon- 
sible in England for their conduct in India.” In 
other places the secret committee and the direc- 
tors in general declared that nothing could btve 
been more prompt, energetic, wise, and altogether 
admirable, than the self-inspired conduct of Has- 
tings in this particular. 

Clive in his treaty with the Emperor Shah Alum 
had guaranteed to that poor and forlorn potentate 
the quiet possession of Corah and Allahabad, and 
the annual tribute or stipend from the company of 
twenty-six lacs of rupees— about 260,000/. sterling. 
In the profundity of their own debts and embar- 
rassments the court of directors and the Court of 
proprietors af home, and the impoverished people 
of Bengal abroad, had long grudged this money. 
It appears that the lacs were at no time very punc- 
tually paid, and that for considerably more than two 
years payment had been withheld altogether. Has- 
tings had good reasons to plead for stopping the 
stipend, though it unfortunately happened that the 
cases were not specified or provided for in Clive's 
treaty, or, as it is usually called, the Treaty of Alla- 
habad. In spite of the disapprobation of the go- 
vernment of Calcutta, Shah Alum had thrown 
himself into the armB of the Mahrattas, and, quit- 
ting his territories of Allahabad and Corah, the only 
possessions he had, and which he owed entirely to 
the English, he, in the beginning of the year 1771, 
took the field with a mixed but numerous army. It 
is said that he was secretly encouraged by Sujah 
Dowla, vizier and nabob of Oude, who wished 
to be free of his presence, in order to recover pos- 
session of Corah and Allahabad, which had formerly 
belonged to Oude, and which he calculated might 
be restored to his dominion with permission of the 
English, and upon a pecuniary bargain with them. 
By the end of the year 1771 the Mahratta chiefs 
carried the poor Mogul in triumph into Delhi ; but, 
though in the palace of Aurungzebe, Shah Alum 
found that he was a mere state prisoner, compelled 
to do whatever the turbulent chiefs required of him. 
He was soon hurried into the field by these Mah- 
rattas, who were eager for the plunder, if not for the 
permanent possession, of Rohilcund, a country 
which was equally coveted by the nabob of Oude, 
who had for some time kept his eye upon it in the 
hope of obtaining it by the assistance of English 
troops or English- trained sepoys. The RohUlas, 
however, found themselves obliged to apply for the 
insidious aid of this vizier-nabob, and they obtained 
his promise not only to assist them himself, but also 
to procure fbr them the more potent co-operation of 
the company. At the same time he intimated to 
Sir Robert Barker, the general commanding the 
company's forces, and to the governor and council 
at Calcutta, that to allow any stipend or tribute to 
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the Mogul would be only sending money to the 
rapacious and turbulent Mahrattas, who were 
deadly enemies to him, the close ally of the English, 
m d who jwere, or soon would be, the most powerful 
enemies of the company itself. But long before 
this intimation, and apparently before Shah Alum 



ftlAM Alum. From a Hindu Picture engraved in Francklin’s 
History of Shalt Alum. 

marched away from Allahabad with the Mahrattas, 
the payment of the tribute had been suspended, 
upon the cogent pleas that the trade and revenue of 
the English provinces suffered a visible decay by 
this annual diminution of their specie ; that the 
company were compelled to borrow money for their 
own uses at high interest; and finally, that, the pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Bahar having lost nearly ono- 
hcUfof their inhabitants by the famine of 1769-70, 
and the survivors in many parts being unable to pay 
their rents and taxes to the company through the 
absent of purchasers and the want of money in the 
country, they could no longer possibly bear the 
annual drainage of the twenty-six lacs, which never 
returned into the English provinces either by way of 
trade or Otherwise/ But, if this had been held 
augment Cause to suspend the Mogul's allowance, 
hi* departure with the Mahrattas was considered m 
a throwing up PU his part of all right or claim # 
English money and English protection, and the 
strong arguments of the Nabob of Oude had no 
doubt presented themselves to the mind of Hastings 

* Letter from Hostings to Sir (korge Oolebrookc, iiGleif'i Memoirs 
of Warrra Haatlfg*. 


before he received that nabob's letters and mes- 
sages. 

At this critical juncture, and while the ministry 
and parliament at home were calling in question 
the territorial rights of the company, and making 
it doubtful, at least for a time, whether the crown, 
or nation, would not take those rights to itself and 
reduce the company to its original condition of 
a mere trading body, a dissatisfied English officer, 
who had a turn for bold projects and political in* 
trigues, conceived a plan that evidently brought a 
cold perspiration upon Hastings and the council. 
Tli is officer was John Morrison, who had held the 
rank of captain in the king’s service, and of major 
in the company’s service, but who had resigned the 
latter commission in 1710, and then repaired to 
Allahabad to try his fortune with Shah Alum, from 
whom he at once obtained the rank of general 
When the Mogul began to complain of the non- 
payment of the lacs, Morrison made him under- 
stand the real nature and character of the company, 
which few natives, whether princes or peasants, 
could ever comprehend ; and he persuaded him that, 
if he, John Morrison, were only appointed ambas- 
sador and plenipotentiary from the ureat Mogul to 
his Britannic Majesty George III., he would obtain 
for Shah Alum, not only the tribute of twenty-six lacs 
and more, but many other advantages— and all these 
not from a corporation of traders and traffickers, 
but from » crowned head. Shah Alum gave him 
the diplomntic rank he required, and Morrison came 
down the Ganges to the Dutch settlement of Chin- 
chura on the Hooghly, with his credentials, and the 
Mogul’s proposals neatly written in Persian. The 
chief of the proposals was simply this : — The Great 
Mogul Shah Alum, as undoubted lord and sove- 
reign of Hindustan, &c., and as having full right 
so to do, would transfer to hiB Britannic majesty 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, with a^Shut the com- 
pany possessed in those parts, antWMSch was all 
forfeited by them, upon condition that his Britannic 
majesty would pay the pecuniary homage of thirty- 
two lacs, and aid the Great Mogul with troops and 
arms. On arriving at Chinchura, John Morrison 
wrote a letter to IlastingB, formally notifying his 
high appointment, asking whether he would receive 
him in his public capacity, and demanding a pas- 
sage to England in one of the company’s ships. 
Hastings, who saw through a hundred eyes and 
heard through a hundred ears — for the company 
had its agents or spies everywhere — knew the con- 
tents of Morrison’s papers, and the full extent of his 
audacious plan, which was regarded as nothing less 
than treason againBt the company. Apparently in 
no very courteous terms, and with the advice or the 
select committee, he wrote in reply, that he would 
^neither receive him in his public capaoity of the 
Mogul’s ambassador, nor allow him a passage in 
any ship belonging to the company or to the port of 
Calcutta, This letter was addressed to Mtyor John 
Morrison, and was returned unopened, as the di- 
plomatic soldier would not waive his claim to the 
title of ambassador. The next step of Hastings 
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was to prevent Morri eon’s embarking for England 
under any other flag. “ At any other period/' said 
lie, m detailing theae transaction* to a director and 
friend, “ such a project, and the author* of it, would 
have been treated with contempt ; but I confess I 
see so near a similitude between the offers of the 
king (Shah Alum), and the claims of the ministers 
of our own court on the government of Fort St. 
George , that I could not but be alarmed for the 
consequences with which they might be attended , 
and 1 judged it of the most essential importance 
to prevent Major Morrison , if possible , from 
arriving in England before the court of directors 
could be furnished with full intelligence of his 
errand , and take the necessary meamres for ob- 
viating its effect”* In another letter, written to 
the same important correspondent in England, he 
said — “ What I have written to you upon the sub- 
ject of Major Morrison will appear trifling, if his 
project should not meet with a favourable reception 
from the ministry. It appears to me a direct viola- 
tion of the laws, but he is said to have a warm 
patron in Lord North, and the grant of the dewannee 
of Bengal to the crown may be deemed a valid plea 
for dispossessing the present proprietors of it.” 
Having ascertained that the dangerous major had 
engaged a passage in a Danish ship, he applied to 
M. Bio, a gentleman of the superior council of 
Tranquebar, a Danish settlement in the southern 
Carnatic, deputed to regulate the affairs of the DaneB 
in Bengal, and through hiB means he obtained a 
positive order that Morrison should not be admitted 
into any Danish ship.t Hastings knew quite 
enough of law to be aware that some of these pro- 
ceedings were not quite legal ; but he took the re- 
sponsibility upon himself, thinking it better to incur 
personal blame and the chances of heavy damages 
than to allow Morrison to get to England before the 
court of directors could be put on their guard. It 
appears that except the Dane there was no other 
foreign ship that could sail for Europe that season. 
This one embargo on the major was therefore enough 
— Hastings’s private letters and public dispatches 
would be in Leadenhall-street before the Mogul 
ambassador could by any apparent possibility soil 
from India. “ I do not consider it necessary/* 
wrote he, with a moderation which cost him no* 
thing, “ to take any further steps in this business j 
what 1 have done is sufficient for the purpose which 
I intended. I neither wish to keen Mgjof Morri- 
son in India, nor indeed is it posiible. . « . . 
As I know not whit construction may be put 
on this detention of Major Morrison, in England* 
I have taken no notice of it on Our proceedings, 
choosing rather to hazard the consequence I of it 
than , by making it an act of our govemsnenti in - 

• Letter to Sir George Colebrookc, as given bf Mr. Gleif, ttcMoirf 
of Warren Hustings. 

f LI. Hustings .mUIs that ho hud promised the Danish agent to 
represent to the court of directors ut London this instance of the 
teuily attentlou sho* n by the DunLh gentlemen In Indi t to the iuteresti 
of the English company. But the Dnnos were in no condition to re- 
fuse compliance with the will of the determined English governor, 
who could easily have done them many til office*, and who knew 
that in their weakness and Isolation they could only eiletor prosecute 
their trade through English sufferance. 


volve the company in trouble by my indiscretion*** 
The major’s adventure ended in smoke. 

It was perfectly clear that twenty^six lacs of 
rupees per annum was too great a price to pay f or 
the merely ceremonial investiture of the company in 
the dewannee of Bengal, over which neither the 
reigning Mogul nor his predecessor had ever bad the 
least control ; and the state of mutual obligations 
between Shah Alum and the English appears to be 
not unfairly described by Hastings* who taxes the 
Mogul with the basest treachery and ingratitude, 
and says — “ Of all the powers of Hindustan the 
English alone had really acknowledged his autho- 
rity j they invested him with the royalty he now pos- 
sesses ; they conquered for him and gave hint a 
territory \ they paid him an annual tribute, the only 
pledge of fealty which he has ever received/’ f 
The territory here spoken of was Allahabad and 
Corah ; and shortly after detaining Major Morri- 
son Hastings learned that the helpless Mogul 
had ceded both Corah and Allahabad to the Mah- 
rattas, who were declaring their intention of taking 
immediate possession. This was considered as 
equivalent to a complete discharge from all the 
obligations of Clive’s treaty. Moreover the nabob 
of Oude, as the faithful ally of the English, claimed 
their assistance in preventing the Mahrattsa from 
obtaining a settlement in provinces that lay in the 
heart of his own country, and that would bring 
them close upon the frontiers of the company’s 
territories. The English at once threw a garrison 
into Allahabad, where the Mogul’s deputy or go- 
vernor received them with a welcome, declaring 
that his master was no longer a free agent but a 
prisoner to the Mahratta chiefs, who were in the 
habit of subjecting him even to the degradation of 
blows and other personal chastisement when he 
hesitated to sign such grants, Armans, or decrees 
as they required. Hastings, who was most anxious 
for the preservation of peace, as the only possible 
means of restoring the prosperity and trade of 
Bengal, would gladly have stopped here, and for 
some time he was deaf to the prayers and repre- 
sentations of Sujah Dowla, who continued to believe, 
or rather to wish the English to believe, that the 
Mahrattas, after subduing the Rohillas, would over- 
run the whole of Oude, and then, descending the 
Ganges, spread havoc over Bahar and Bengal As 
a little episode, however, Hastings sent a detach- 
ment* under Captain Jones, to drive the Bootans, 
a resolute and daring people, out of Cooch-Bahar, 
and to annex that healthy and fertile province to 
the company** dominions, to which, geographically 
considered* it belonged. At the same time the at- 
tention of the governor was called to the inroads 
and devastations of the Senassie fakeers, an assem- 
blage of men Who united the several characters of 
Saints, living martyrs, jugglers, robbers, and cut- 
throats, which, according to Indian notions and 
superstitions, were not irreconcilable. Tribes and 

*J Uttar to Sir George Colebrookc, as given by Mr. Gleig, Memoir* 
or Warren Halting*, 
t Id. M. 
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honks of the tame species had long been in the 
habit of wandering throughout India, almost naked, 
pretending to live by alms, but stealing, plundering, 
ip^peringt and committing every act of obscenity 
andtviolenoe. A host of this kind, headed by an 
da, Woman who pretended to the gift of enchant- 
ment, had defeated an army of Aurungzebe, and 
caused that emperor, when at the height of his 
power, to tremble on his throne at Delhi. They 
were not the least of the many scourges and curses 
tp which the country was periodically liable under 
the weak and divided empire, and imbecile govern- 
ment of the native princcB. The present Bwarm 
fell upon Bengal, rapidly and silently, like a flight 
of locusts. They rushed in search of their prey in 
bodies each two or three thousand strong, and 
wherever they penetrated they burned and de- 
stroyed the villages, and committed every abomi- 
nation. Five battalions of sepoys were sent in pur- 
suit of them, but they moved at a speed that defied, 
the pursuit of any regular infantry; and Hastings, 
to save the company money, had discharged the 
greater part of the native cavalry — the only ca- 
valry, except a troop or two, the English had in 
that part of India. When it was reported and 
believed that the marauders had crossed the Bra- 
mapootra River they turned aside and re -appeared 
unexpectedly in different parts of the interior. 
“In spite of the strictest orders issued,” wrote 
Hastings, “ and the severest penalties threatened 
to the inhabitants, in case they fail in giving in- 
telligence of the approach of the Senassies, they 
are so infatuated by superstition as to be backward 
in giving the information, so that the banditti are 
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sometimes advanced into the very heart of our pro- 
vinces before we know anything of their motions ; 
as if they dropped from heaven to punish the inha* 
bitants for their folly. n * One of these parties fell 
in with a small detachment of newly-raised sepoys, 
defeated them, and killed Captain Edwards as he 
was attempting to rally them. Elated by this 
success the fakeers extended their ravages. An- 
other British officer, with an entire battalion of 
sepoys, was vigilant ip their pursuit wherever he 
could hear of them ; but to no purpose, — they were 
always gone before he could reach the place to 
which he was directed. Hastings hurried on an- 
other detachment to assist in the pursuit, and or- 
dered another to follow the track which the fakeers 
usually took on their return. Yet, after every pos- 
sible exertion by all these corps, no great execution 
could be done upon the marauders, who, crossing 
rivers and mountains, got back to the wild coun- 
try that lies between India, Tibet, and China. 
Their visit and their various depredations proved 
a serious blow to the revenues of the company, as 
well from real as from pretended losses. 

Soon after the departure of the fakeers, Hastings 
set out on a visit to Oude, for various circumstances 
had induced him to change or modify his pacific 
policy, and to give a more ready ear to the prayers, 
plans, and suggestions of the ambitious nabob of 
that country, who now earnestly solicited a personal 
conference at Benares, in order to arrange new bar- 
gains and treaties with the English.f The Mah- 

• Another letter to Sir Gonrge Colebrooke, dated Manli. 1773. 

t Ha*tings states the following hr Borne of the motive* lor this 
journey into Omle.— ' Hitherto he (the vium nabob) lu* been en- 
tirely managed by our military, who have umtrived to keep him 
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rattas too were really making war upon the Ro- 
hillas, the alhea of Oude, and a considerable part 
of the English army, under Sir Robert Barker, had 
marched into Rohilcund, where they found the 
Mahrattaa more inclined to a retreat than to 
fight, and the Rohillas more disposed to regard 
the English or the troops of the Nabob of Oude 
as enemies than as friends. . And, in fact, the 
sovereign of Oude had conceived, and had some 
time before this communicated to the English go- 

bo weak that liu alliance i* of no manner of uae to ui, but obliges 
ua In every alarm to send our army to prevent his being overpowered 
by his enemies, whuli lias been usually dono at the company a ex 
pense, little being required for reimbursement and that little paid 
after long delays I wish to establish s new and more rational alii 
ance betwet n him and the company, and more creditable to both and 
to establish his dependence on the government Instead of the military 
influence which lias hitherto ruled him ’ — Letter to Jonas Duprd, 
dated Mh March, 1773 

It appears that Sir Robert Barker, the general and the head of 
this military influence had drawu pretty largely from the nabob of 
Oude a treasury, though the company had been getting llttlo or nothing 
from it 
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vernor at Calcutta* a plan of conquering the RohiUa 
country and annexing it to his dominions , and the 
correspondence upon this subject, more than any- 
thing else, had introduced the proposal of an inter- 
view. Hastings left Calcutta on the 24th of June, 
and arrived at Benares on the 19th of August, 
1773. He found the vizier-nabob waiting his 
arrival, and eager for business. The affairs and 
interests to be arranged were numerous and mighty; 
and, though no time was lost in idleness or cere- 
monies, the negotiations occupied three whole 
weeks * The considerations, final resolutions, and 
agreements were these : — 

I The Rohilla chiefs, when attacked by the 
Mahrattas, made an offer of forty lacs of rupees 
to the vizier for his assistance, and the vizier had 
promised to give half of this money to the company 

• Various Letters of Warren Hastings —Scott, Hist of Bengal. 
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for the services of the English troops and sepoys. 
The troops of Oude had been of little service, but 
the troops of the company had cleared the country 
of the Mahrattas ; and yet the Rohilla chiefs, though 
bound by a solemn treaty with the vizier-nabob, 
refused to pay the forty lacs of rupees, or any part of 
them. The Rohillas had always been turbulent 
and dangerous neighbours to Oude, and must keep 
the nabob poor and in constant need of Englisn 
assistance, unless those powerful allies, by one great 
effort, for which he was willing to pay a liberal 
price— end he knew how much the company wanted 


money— should conquer that Afghan race, who 
were themselves but conquerors of a recent date, 
without any right but that of the sword, and with- 
out any consideration or mercy for the original 
and peaceful occupants of the soil, who were still 
tenfold more numerous than themselves Hastings 
ingeniously compared Rohilcund to Scotland before 
the union with England ; but the Scots were one race 
thinly scattered over a poor country which had no 
other inhabitants, while the Rohillas were scattered 
over & rich country peopled by a different race, who 
regarded them as intruders and harsh task-masters, 
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tod heartily wished for their expulsion. In other 
respects the comparison was sufficiently correct for 
the occasion. 44 The Rohilla country,” says Hast- 
ings 44 is bounded on the west by the Ganges, and 

S the north and east by the mountains of Tartary. 

is to the province of Oude, in respect both to its 
feogmMcal and political relation, exactly what 
Ictmand was to England before the Teign of Queen 
Elisabeth. It lies open on the south where it 
touches Oude. The reduction Of this territory 
Would complete the defensive line of the vizier’s 
dominions, and of course leave us less to defend, ns 
he subsists on our strength entirely. It would add 
much to his income, in which we should have our 
share.”* Upon all these, and other considerations, 
Hastings consented to employ an army against the 
Rohillas, and to unite the country to Oude, the vizier 
nabob engaging to pay the entire expenses of the 
army, according to a liberal scale fixed by the 
English themselves, and to pour into the empty 
treasury at Culcutta forty lacs of rupees. It is 
quite evident that this last consideration was the 
weightiest of all, and that Hastings would not have 
embarked in the Rohilla war but for the lacs and 
the necessities and urgent demands of the court of 
directors. In his dispatches to the India House, as 
well as in his private letters, he spoke of this jour- 
ney to Benares as a financial and money-making 
expedition — only not wholly so. 

II. The Nabob of Oude was as anxious to re- 
cover possession ofCoTah and Allahabad, which had 
formerly belonged to his dominions, and which 
stood within his frontier, as he was to annex Ro- 
hilcund. Only a few years before he had trea- 
cherously murdered a near relative in order to get 
the two fair provinces. It was impossible to allow 
the fulfilment of the grant extorted from the Mogul 
or the settlement of the Mahrstte* in Cot ah and 
Allahabad ; and it was held to be equally Impos- 
sible for the Mogul to maintain himself m them, 
even if he could escape from the Mahratta thraldom 
and be pardoned and reinstated by the company 
whom he had bo grievously offended. No regard 
was paid to the glaring fact that the Nabob of 
Oude would scarcely be mote able to defend the 
two provinces than was the Mogul without the 
aid of the company. But the nabob had money, 
the Mogul had none; and for fifty lacs of ru- 
pees — twenty paid down on the spot, and thirty to 
be paid in two jears — Hastings sold Corah aud 
Allahabad to Sujah Dowla.t According to his 
own accounts, which on several points are rather 
ambiguous or confused, Hastings wrote to Shah 
Alum in pressing terms to send to Benares a per- 
son in his confidence to treat on the subject of tnese 
provinces and about other affairs in which he 
might be concerned, he (Hastings) wishing for his 

* tetter id Mr. Sulhen. 

f " Knowing/' my Hasting*, " Out to give up these lands to hini 
(Dm Mogul) would la reality be to give them up to the Mahrattne, 
our enemies, and to expos* the dominions or tho rhsk* our ally to ah 
moil certain rain, I resolved to assert the right of the company to 
the possession of them, and tu convert them lb such use* m „ .. 
value and themeUM* qf the oompany remind . ' '—better to Bir George 
Cvitkookt. 


concurrence in whatever plan might be adopted for 
the disposal of the provinces. 44 He appointed,” says 
Hastings, u a man of distinction to appear at the 
meeting, but afterwards recalled him and referred 
me to Sujah Dowla as his vizier, and to his naib 
Moneer-u-Dowla, who had had the government of 
those districts, to whom the only orders which he 
gave were to demand the arrears of the tribute due 
from Bengal, the punctual payment of it in future, 
and the restitution of Corah and Allahabad.”* 
This asking of money from the company was like 
testing the patience of the devil with holy water; 
the arrears alone must by this time have amounted to 
seventy-eight lacs of rupees, or more ! — and, to use 
his own words, the public treasury at Calcutta, when 
Hastings left it, “ had scarce a rupee in it, and was 
loaded with a debt of a crorc and a half of rupees. ”t 
Even the smooth and placid Hastings took fire. 
“ As,” said he, “ I saw no use in excuses and eva- 
sions which all the world can see through, I replied 
to a peremptory demand of the Moguf for the tri- 
bute of Bengal by a peremptory declaration that 
not a rupee should pass through our provinces till 
they had recovered from the distresses to which 
the lavish payments made to him had principally 
Contributed.} The board have supported this de- 
claration by a resolution to pay him no more till 
they shall receive the company^ orders for it.”§ 

III. As the unauthorised residence even of Bri- 
tish subjects was frequently embarrassing or provo- 
cative of suspicion to the government of Calcutta— 
and perhaps the more so since John Morrisons 
adventure— it was Hgreed that no Europeans what- 
soever should be permitted to reside in any of the 
territories of the Nabob of Oude without the know- 
ledge and consent of the company. 

IV. Cheyte Sing* the young Rajah of Benares, 
and son ana successor of Bulw&nt ding, was in- 
cluded In some of the arrangeme nts between the 
company and the Nabob of Oude^fcCenares, the 
holy city, and the dependent districTwere geogra- 
phically included in the province of Allahabad, 
and Sujah Dowla had long aimed at the destruction 
of the young rajah, whom the English by previous 
engagements were bound to support, Hastings 
insisted that all the rights of ms father Bulwunt 
Sing should be confirmed to Cheyte Sing, “ to con- 
tinue unchanged to his ‘posterity for ever” and 
that he should be confirmed in the zemindaries of 
Ghazipoor, &c., about which there had been Borne 
disputes. A plan of equal duties was also settled 
with the young rajah, who agreed to exempt from 
duties broadcloth, copper, and lead. Sujah Dowla, as 
a matter of course, was diplomatically bound to re- 
spect his young and weak neighbour, Cheyte Sing. 


* Letter to Sir George Colebrookc. 

f Id. A crore ia a hundred lac* of rupee#, or. ettimatfair the ranee 
at two •hilling., a million of pound* sterling. * ^ 

t Here the govenmr and provident chose to overlook tho horrible 
famine and depopulation, Uic watting incursions of the Fakeent and 


to believe thnt the poverty of Bengal had been itlmott Wholly om» 
| Letter to Sulivan. 
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AU these and some other collateral matters were cutta rejoicing in the monev he had made and 
settled when the Nabob of Oude was seized with a in the money he had saved. In the article of 
money panic, and, fearing that he had engaged be- saving alone— without counting the pay in pro* 
yond his ability, he desired to decline for tne pre- spective for the troops— the suspension of the 
sent the conquest of Rohilcund, for which he was Mogul’s tribute, being added to the reduction of 
to pay the forty lacs of rupees and all the expenses the young Nabob of Bengal’s stipend and the stop* 
of the company’s troops. To this postponement page of Mohammed Reza Khan’s and Shitab Roy’s 
Hastings readily agreed.* He clearly foresaw allowances, amounted to fifty-seven lacs per an- 
that the Rohilcund enterprise would be open to se- num * Speaking of the suppression of the tribute 
vere animadversion, and that people in England or stipend to Shan Alum, he says — “ I am not apt 
would not comprehend the real condition* of the to attribute a large share of merit to my own 
Rohillas, who, in sober truth, were little better actions, but I own that this is one of the few to 
than a great association of brigands and freebooters, which I can with confidence affix my own appro- 
who might be compared to the moss-troopers of our bat ion.” With respect to his other proceedings at 
borders in the sixteenth century. “ I was glad,” Benares he says— u If the court of directors shall 

■aid he, 11 a few days after he had finished his ar- think it proper to disclaim what I have done, they 

rangements, to be freed from the Rohilla expedi- must also point out the means of undoing it. They 

tion, because I was doubtful of the judgment which must cancel the treaty (which God forbid !) ; they 

would have been passed upon it at home, where I must repay what they shall have received from 
see too much stress laid upon general maxims, and the vizier, and relinquish their claim to the rest ; 
too little attention given to the circumstances which they must discharge the arrears of the tribute and 

require an exception to be made from them punctually pay the future yearly demands of twenty- 

On the other hand, however, the absence of the | six lacs to the king. But from what fund these 

Mahrattas and the weak state of the Rohillas pro- great things are to be done I am sure they will be 
mised an easy conquest of them ; arid I own that, unable to direct.”! 

such was my idea of the company's distress at Hastings now applied himself to the internal 
home , added to my knowledge of their itxmts , administration of Bengal —to the establishment 
ab?oad, that I should have been glad of any occa- of something like an efficient police, to the 

si 071 to employ their forces, which would save so posting detachments so as to prevent the incur- 

much of their pay ana expenses.'*^ But in con- tiofts of the Fakeers and other maruuders, to the 
seating to put off the grand expedition he obliged I formation of local courts in the districts, to the 
the nabob to agree that, whenever or for whatso* i regulation of taxes and of the collection of the re- 
ever occasion he might require the assistance of i venue— a tremendous task ! — to the protection of 
the company's troops, ha would pay for it at the native trade and industry ; to the removing absurd 
rate of 210, 000 rupees a-month per brigade, which regulations and impolitic taxes, duties, and fees 
was the rate fixed at the commencement of the u P on native marriages to the suppression of 
conference, when Sujah Dowla was contemplating peculation and rapacity m the oojnpany’s servants 


Hastings considered as a grand coup de finance, 
for hitherto the nabob had been constantly calling 
English troops jto hia assistance without paying any- 
thing to the company. The agreement respecting the 
Rohillas was kept out of the treaty, which wai 
finally adjusted and signed 0U the 7ta of Septem- 
ber, 1*773. It has been said that Hastings with- 
held from the court of directors intelligence of the 
project, which after all was only suspended ; but 
this can scarcely have been the case, and we have 
his letters to two of the principal directors — Suli- 
van and Colebrooke — minutely detailing what 
passed on the subject. It is, indeed, from these 
very letters to directors that the foregoing details 
are taken. 

When the meeting at Benares broke up, Sujah 
Dowla proceeded to reduce some forts and dis- 
tricts in his neighbourhood that were still held 
by the Mahrattas, and Hastings returned to Cal- 

9 lUjiMMM from hl» awn letter, that, while the immediate eonqnwt 
of Rohilcund remained pwt of the bargain, Heating* had agreed to 
take forty-five late for Corah end Allahabad, and that he raised this 
pripe cm the nabob 1 * silting far a delay to the Rehllla expedition. 
" As,” lays ho, M the nabob would have less tv pay om Imtolay out, 
the eeknpwledgiueatfcr Co»»h, %*., umstomasedm fifty tor.’Wrf. 
Tl f m * WfrP brought closer, 


cares and occupations almost innumerable. Some 
of the means adopted may not have been of the 
purest or highest kiud, several may not be recon- 
cilable either with our modern notions of political 
economy or of morals and of justice, some may 
have been pro tempore expedients; but the pie- 
sent end attained was most indisputably a great 
benefit and a wonderful improvement on the im- 
mediately preceding state of things. Even those 
who were no encomiasts of Warren Hastings con- 
fessed that since his return to Calcutta as go- 
vernor of Bengal (in 1771) the whole country had 
assumed or was rapidly assuming a different as- 
pect. The fearful gaps made in the population by 
famine and disease began to be filled .up by the 

• Lettiv to Sykes. 

t Loiter to Sir George Oolihrookt, At thb time the constant end 
pressing advice of the company to ttiel? servant Hostings is, «• Get mo- 
ney, get money, at all events get money j M end they eeaiealy ean be 
said to add the parenthetical part of the old adage—'* ktmttvy yf yom 
can," 

t In allusion to this nod eon* Other reforms he says—" Of my to- 
reign policy I have no cauae to be ashamed ; but that on which I 
chiefly congratulate myself is the abrogation of laws and usages op- 
pressive to the people, and of one moat destructive to papulation, 
which, though requiring little more than tho stroke of a pen to re- 
move it, I particularly mention, because, though little known, and 
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of the impolitic checks upon marriage, by 
tta gloved condition and more abundant food of 
tbftftftibveft, and by the frequent immigrations of 
fpiiet laborious people from other parts of India, 
Kfbo sought and found that protection and encou- 
ragement under the government of Hastings which 
they could find scarcely anywhere else in a country 
kept almost in a constant state of anarchy and mi- 
sery by revolutions, petty feuds, and the ravages of 
flying Mahratta hordes, or of hordes of a still more 
^destructive and murderous description — Afghans, 
Jaats, Dccoits, Thugs, Beels, and others of that 
long array of monstrosity which gives to the au- 
thentic story of Hindustan the appearance of fable 
or of a horrid dream. With rajahs and nabobs, 
with khhns and other grandees, the case may have 
been somewhat different; but the native merchant, 
manufacturer, weaver, tiller of the boil, artisan, all 
that we call people, throughout the wide extent of 


Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were brought to consi- 
der Hastings as a benefactor, and to revere his name. 

It was probably to this period he alluded when 
he said in private conversation many years after, 
when nearly all England was accusing him of 
monstrous cruelty aud oppression— 4 * I could have 
gone from Calcutta to Moorshedabad, and from 
Moorshedabad to Patna and Benares, without a 
guard, without a sepoy, without any protection 
but what was to be found in the good-will and 
affection of the natives.*’ In the multiplicity of 
his employments he found time to devote to sun- 
dry speculations and inquiries, and to an expan- 
sive scheme for enlarging our geographical know- 
ledge of Asia, and extending our commercial 
intercourse to regions which had scarcely been 
traversed by any European since the days of Marco 
Polo. The detachment which he had sent into 
Gooch Bahar had cleared that country of the 
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Bootans, though not without some hard fighting, 
for that singular race of men were robust and bold, 
and resolute in keeping what they had once got. 
But, being reinforced, Captain Jones followed the 
Bootans into their own country and took their strong 
fortress of Dellamcotta by storm. The Daeb Rajah, 
or secular governor of Bootan, then imploreMF 
peace, and sent an ambassador with present?* to 
Calcutta. Hastings acceded to conditions, treated 
the ambassador, apparently a bqnze or priest of 
the Bogdo-Loma, with great kindness, and engerly 
grasped at what he considered a favourable oppor- 


tunity for exploring the countries of Bootan, Tibet, 
and Cashmere, and for making inquiries respecting a 
direct land communication w ith China. He selected 
Mr. Bogle for this mission, and he carefully pre- 
pared for him a paper of instructions showing the 
objects to which he ought more particularly to 
direct his attention and inquiries. Well furnished 
with presents and samples of English goods and 
manufactures, and instructed by Hustings not to 
be sparing of his money where money could do 
good, or procure curious and interesting specimens 
of the natural history and industry of me terra in- 
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cognita he was about to visit, Mr. Bogle started on 
his adventurous journey in May, 1714. He pene- 
trated as far as Tassisudon, the capital of Boot&n 
Proper, but there he was stopped by the jealousies 
of the Dharma Rajah, or Bogdo-Lama, the writual 
and supreme ruler of Boot&n, and a supposed incar- 
nation of the deity ; and by the old and revered 
customs of the people, who are as exclusive and as 
averse to the visits of strangers as are the Chinese 
themselves, whom they nearly resemble in. features 
and other particulars. Thus the Himalaya was 
not passed, no intercourse was established even 
with the interior of Bootan, and no great addition 
was made to our knowledge ; but the attempt was 
highly honourable to Hastings, and the care he de- 
voted to the subject extraordinary in one so ha- 
rassed and oppressed by business of all kinds.* 

He was not deceived in his anticipation that the 
Nabob of Oude would soon want nis assistance. 
At the end of the year 1773 that prince was so 
terrified at rumours of invasion by the Abdallies, 
another numerous and warlike Afghan tribe, that 
he applied to Hastings for some place of shelter 
within the limits of the British dominions wherein 
his own women and children, and those belonging 
to the principal families of Oudc, might have a 
secure asylum. The governor promptly granted 
this request, considering it us honourable to the 
English, and as tending to increase the population 
of the company’s provinces as well indirectly as 
directly ; for — so Hastings calculated — the women 
and children of these great men would be sure to 
be accompanied by multitudes of retainers and at- 
tendants, male and female, and these would be sure 
to draw m their train another multitude of artisans, 
who might settle and remain within the English 
limits, and attract other immigrants by their ex- 
ample. As the Abdallies did not come this time, 
the nabob and his chiefs kept their wives and 
children at home at Lucknow and Fyzabad, and 
the whole scheme evaporated, to the no small dis- 
appointment of Hastings. But very shortly after 
this strange application, the sovereign of Oude made 
another of a very different kind. Encouraged by 
some successes he had obtained over the Mahrattas, 
and by a new league he had struck up with 
Shah Alum, who had escaped from hiB Mahratta 
bondage, and had actually engaged to assist the 
nabob with his small army in the reduction of 
Rohilcund, Sujah Dowla applied eagerly for the 
instant marching of the English brigade which 
was quartered at Allahabad. Though the 210,000 
rupees per month were acceptable, the suddenness 
of this application rather disconcerted Hastings. 
No time, nowever, was lost, and the brigade, under 
the command of Colonel Champion, received orders 
to march into the province of Oude with the de- 

* Notts of Halting*, m quoted io Qlsig'i Memoirs.— Another little 
circumstance, but proper to uaht In our eitimate of this versatile, 
indefatigable! and remarkable man. Is this, At hU busiest time, 
Just after his taking upon himself the government at Calcutta, ho 
paid the greatest attention to the machinery, operations, and projects 
of a Mr. Wits, who, apparently, had beau sent out by ths company 
to establish sllk wotks in Bengal, and to improve the tedious pro* 
cesses of the natives In foe preparation of lUk-thread. His biojna* 
phar gWss oos long latter pa this wkjpet, and no doubt others exist. 
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dared purpose of invading the Rohilla country. 
Hastings did not think that the vizier-nabob, who 
was with the Mogul in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
could possibly be ready to take the field so soon ; 
“ but, said be, “ the brigade will gain in its dis- 
cipline by being on actual service, and its expense 
will be saved.” Prom the middle of February 
till the middle of April the brigade remained in 
Oude doing nothing ; but then the vMer-nabob 
with his forces joined Colonel Champion, and the 
open southern frontier of Rohilcund was imme- 
diately crossed* The Rohilla chiefs, who would 
long have defied the nabob and his host, were ap- 
palled at the approach of the company's brigade, 
and they expressed an earnest inclination to come 
to an amicable accommodation. Sujah Dowla de- 
manded, as the price of peace, two crore of rupees, 
which was, probably, more than the whole country 
contained in specie. The Rohillas then took up a 
good position on the side of Babul Nulla; nearly 
their entire force, which probably amounted to 
about 25,000 fighting men, was collected on that 
■pot ; and they ltad cavalry, artillery, and rockets. 
But when they were attacked by the British bri- 
gade, on the morning of the 23rd of April, supe- 
rior discipline and tactics, and better arms, led to 
the usual result. They were thoroughly defeated 
and routed; but their valour and Btamina were 
proved by their fighting at unusually close quarters 
for two hours and twenty minutes, and leaving 
2000 of their number on the field before they broke 
and fled. Several of their sirdars, or chiefs, were 
slain, and among them Hafez R&met, the head of 
the confederacy, who was killed while bravely ral- 
lying his people. One of his sons was also killed, 
and two were taken prisoners and consigned to the 
tender mercies of Sujah Dowla. That nabob be- 
haved as nabobs always did in battle ; he kept at a 
great distance behind a river, surrounded by nis ca- 
valry and a great train qf artillery ; he refused Cham- 
pion the use of some of his guns and some of his 
cavalry, nor would he move from his safe abiding- 
lace till the news of the enemy's defeat reached 
im.* Then he and hiB unwarlike rabble iqpved for- 
ward with alacrity, but it was only to plunder the 
Rohilla camp, which Champion considered as the 
fair booty of his brigade. “We had the honour of 
the day," said he, “ and these banditti the profit. ”f 
Hence there arose & soreness and bitterness between 
the nabob and the English commander, who cer- 
tainly betrayed an over anxiety for booty and prise- 
money, and that too in cases where his right, or 
that of his brigade, was more questionable than on 
the present occasion. Both nabob and colonel 
complained of one another to Hastings, and in their 
rancorous feelings each exaggerated the fault* of 
the other. One consequence of this wss, that the 
reports of the horrors of the war which reached 
Europe through English channels, through Cham* 

S ion and the officers serving with him* and all, 
ke himself, incensed against the nabob for hit 

• Latter Aon Colossi Champion to fl at ten. 
t W* 
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appropriating all the plunder, were considerably 
over coloured. Hastings felt, to his cost, the con- 
sequences of this over-colouring, when the case 
came to be taken up by the ardent imagination of 
Burke. Still, however unduly excited, Champion 
and his officers had too much English honour and 
vetacity wholly to invent facts, circumstances, and 
details; and it must remain upon record as an 
unquestionable truth that many horrors and cruel- 
ties were committed in this Rohilln war — not by 
the English and their sepoys, who had all the 
fighting, but by the nabob’s rabble, who never 
fought at all— not with the connivance of Hastings, 
but in spite of hiB loud and repeated remonstrances. 
The natural disposition, the habits, the policy, the 
cool calculations for the interest of the company, 
and of the chances of proht and loss from the Ro- 
hilcund expedition, all joined in making the Eng- 
lish governor averse to cruelty, bloodshed, and 
devastation. Upon being informed by Champion 
that the nabob’s troops were plundering and burn- 
ing the villages of the quiet Hindu inhabitants, 
who, ko far from making common cause with the 
Rohillas, their oppressors, were ready to render 
all the services against them that their weakness 
and timidity allowed of, he wrote to the colonel 
tri expfess his abhorrence of these proceed i^s^ 
and to point out how impolitic they were iffid 
how prejudicial to Sujah Dowla’s own interest. 
“ I cannot/’ said he, writing to Champion, 
“ omit to take notice of the sensible and humane 
counsel which you gave to the vizier on the orders 
issued by him for laying waste the Rohilla country, 


a measure which would have reflected equal dis- 
honour on our arms, and reproach on his au- 
thority, had it been continued. You wisely judged 
that, to effect the conquest of the country, it 
was almost as necessary to conciliate the minds of 
the people as to defeat the actual rulers ” Many 
days later he wrote again — “The picture 5011 
have given of the vizier’s conduct is shocking to 
humanity ; but surely your advi^|P||d strenuous 
remonstrance agninst acts of oppression and wanton 
cruelty ought to prove some restraint, and, if not, 
would be a justification of bolder conduct. You 
have afforded an instance at the commencement of 
the present operations, where the vizier put a Btop 
to the ravages of the country at your intercession. 
I have addressed the vizier himself in the strongest 
terms on the subject of his general conduct.” At 
the same time Hastings kept writing to Mt. Mid- 
dleton, the confidential agent of his own appointing, 
and who was in Sujah Dowla’s camp; and the 
chief purport of his letters to thU functionary w&b, 
to recommend and to insist upon mercy and 
moderation. In speaking of the captive family of 
Hafez Ramet, whose blood Burke accused him of 
selling to Sujah Dowla for gold, he said, in a tone 
which would have done honour to the eloquence 
and humanity of Burke himself— “ Tell the 
vizier that the English manners are abhorrent of 
every species of inhumanity and oppression, and 
enjoin the gentlest treatment of a vanquished 
enemy. Require and entreat his observance of 
this principle towards the family of Hafez. Tell 
him my instructions to you generally, but urgently 
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enforce the same maxims ; and that no part of his 
conduct will operate so powerfully in winning the 
affections of the English as instances of benevo- 
lence and feeling for others. If these arguments 
don’t prevail, you may inform him directly that you 
have my orders to insist upon a proper treatment 
of the family of Hafez Ramet ; since m our alliance 
with him our national character is involved in 
every act which subjects his own to reproach ; that 
I shall publicly exculpate this government from 
the imputation of assenting to such a procedure, 
and shall reserve it as an objection to any future 
engagements with him when the present service 
shall have been accomplished.”* The necessity of 
clearing the whole region of the Rohilla chiefs and 
their bands, who neither tilled nor Bpun, who de- 
spised every occupation but that of war and plunder, 
was understood from the first; but, if the nabob 
devastated the country and destroyed or scared 
away its old and peaceful inhabitants, whose in- 
dustry paid the revenues, and if the English troops 
were to be allowed to appropriate the spoils of the 
vanquished RohillaB, how would the nabob be able 
to make his large payments to the company? 
Hastings reminded Colonel Champion of these 
difficulties, and strongly condemned him for 
attempting to Bearch for treasures and booty m the 
captured town of Pelibcct. The Rohillas had 
exhausted all their strength or spirit in one well- 
contested battle; they never again made head 
against the Euglish, and the rest of the war con- 
sisted of skirmishes and pursuit. At Bissouluh, 
the principal city, in the very centre of Rohilcund, 
the English found the army of Shah Alum, which, 
according to the Moguls agreement with the Nabob 
of Oude, had penetrated the country from the side 
of Delhi. This force had done nothing, and had 
now nothing to do, as the English had in reality 
finished the war; but, to the astonishment of 
Champion, Nujeef Khan, the commander of it, 
demanded a part of the plunder and a part of the 
conquered territory for his master, the emperor, 
in right of the treaty which he had concluded with 
Sujah Dowla. The nubob-vizier could not dispute 
the treaty, as Shah Alum sent the English com- 
mander a copy of it ; but he pretended that the 
counterpart, which was in his own possession, 
stipulated that the emperor Bhould take the field in 
person, and that, as he had not done so, but merely 
sent Nujeef Khan, the whole bargain was broken, 
and he had no right either to spoil or to territory. 
Champion obtained a sight of this curious counter- 
part, and ascertained, by means of the interpreter 
to his army, that there was no such variation in it ; 
and Nujeef Khan and others affirmed that the 
emperor had never made such a stipulation even 
verbally. Champion would gladly have gratified 
the Mogul at the expense of the nabob, whom he 
so cordially hated ; but Hastings and the council 
at Calcutta decided that the whole of the country 
should and must remain to Sujah Dowla, accord- 

* Lettewto Middtotoo, m given in Olelg'i Memoir* of Wamm 
HMttnge. 


ing to their own treaty with him, in which the 
emperor was certainly neither named nor thought 
of. Fyzoola Khan collected the greater part of 
the dispossessed, fugitive Rohillas, and took up a 
very strong post near the frontiers of the country, 
expecting to be joined by other tribes of the great 
Afghan family, to which he and his Rohillas be- 
longed. It was also apprehended by Sujah Dowla 
that the Mahrattas would come down also; and 
his fears induced him to open negotiations with 
Fyzoola Khan. This turn of affairs was promoted 
by the temper of the English troops, who, disgusted 
with their ally and all his concerns, dispirited by 
long marches, short commons, and the total absence 
of prize-money and of any chance of it, were not 
very anxious to attack a hold enemy in a formid- 
able position among rocks and hills, and defended 
by trenches, stockades, and other works* A treaty 
was, therefore, hurried to a conclusion, Fyzoola 
Khan surrendering one-half of all Us effects to the 
Nabob of Oude, sad that nabob granting him a 
jaghire in Rohilcund. Some few chiefs remained 
on the frontiers with Fyzoola Khan ; but the large 
majority, with their vassals or followers, went into 
other countries to seek new settlements with sword 
and spear. The Afghan race might almost be said 
to be rooted out of Roh^gund. Their entire num- 
ber probably never exceeded 80,000, counting all 
classes, and men, women and children. The Hindu 
population that remained under the rule of the 
Nabob of Oude was estimated at 2,000,000. 

Just as the first Rohilla war came to this conclu- 
sion, the new constitution, as framed by parliament, 
commenced its operation. General Clavering, Mr. 
Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis arrived at Calcutta 
(Mr. Barwell, the fourtn member, had been in India 
long before) on the 19th of October, 1774. On the 
following day the existing government was dis- 
solved by proclamation, and the new council, con- 
sisting of the four gentlemen named, and Hastings 
with the rank of Governor-general of Bengal, took 
possession of its powers. Of his four colleagues 
not one was very acceptable to Hastings. Three 
seemed to have come with the predetermination of 
opposing him in all things, and one of the three— r 
Francis — hated him from the beginning with an 
intensity of which few English natures are capable* 
But among the judges who had arrived with the 
members of this new council Elijah Impey, the 
senior in rank, was an old and dear friend of the 
governor-general. They had been schoolfellows 
at Westminster. Hastings, delighted at his ap- 
pointment, had written to Impey— 44 The news of 
your appointment to preside over the high court of 
justice affords me every cause of satisfaction with* 
out a circumstance of regret to allay it lo truth, 
my friend, nothing else could have reconciled me 
to that part of the act, which, if any latitude is left 
to you in its first establishment, may, and I am 
sure will, be made a source of the most valuable 
benefits to this country.” The general letter of 
the epurt of directors, which was read,a$ the first 
meetmg of the new council* recommended above all 
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tiling* ifcwnimita tnd concord among thoae to whom 
the pwttto of toe government were delegated : it 
them to do all in their power to preserve 
fmm in India ; it required them to meet in council 
'twice every Week at least; it committed to Hast- 
ittgfcW governor-general, the charge of carrying 
CO all correspondence with the country powers; 
but at the same time it prescribed that he should 
diepstch no letters without the previous sanction of 
, the council, and that all letters received by him 
from the country powers should be submitted to 
the council at their first meeting : it recommended 
a careful revision of all the company's affairs, 
alliances, connexions, &c., formed or likely to be 
formed with the Indian states in the neighbour- 
hood of the three presidencies ; and, as by the act 
they alone had the power of peace or war in the 
country, it exhorted them to be careful and cautious 
in the extreme in committing themselves by any 
alliances, or compacts, with the native powers or 
with the Europeans settled in India. 

As the company had fully approved of Hastings’s 
system of letting the lands on farm, and of other 
parts of his fiscal regulations, the council were in- 
structed to leave those things as they were ; but 
they urged an inquiry into all past abuses and 
oppressions with the view of preventing the pos- 
sibility of their recurrence. The letter finished, as 
it began, with an earnest exhortation to unanimity 
and concord. That unanimity was incompatible 
with a body so constituted, and with tempers, 
interests, and viewB bo diametrically opposed. The 
temper of Francis alone was enough lo introduce 
discord into a paradise — and Calcutta was far irom 
being any such sojourn of beatified, peaceful spirits. 
Besides, he, and Clavering, and Monson, who had 
never been in India before, bad come out to detect 
and reform abuses, which the long local know- 
ledge of Hastings and Barwell viewed in a different 
light, or with a better acquaintance with the pri- 
mary causes of them, and the difficulty of making 
any sudden change. Correctors of abuses and re- 
formers, particularly when deficient in information, 
find more abuses than really exist ; and no class of 
men are more intolerant. Hastings, too, conscious 
of his own superior knowledge of Indian affairs and 
the Indian character, and accustomed for Borne 
time to an almost undivided authority, was not 
likely to descend very willingly from a whole to be 
only a fifth, or fo entertain an implicit deference to 
the opinions of men who had passed their lives m 
such a different sphere. The natural love of power, 
and, perhaps not less, the intimate and unselfish 
conviction that such a system was the only one 
that could work well with the native princes, who 
bed no idea of a divided rule, had led him to act 
upon the recommendation of Clive, and, at leasUi^ 
hit political negotiations, to assume a high ancM- 
most single authority. In conformity with this 
plan of action he had of his own accord appointed 
his friend Middleton to be resident and agent at 
the court of the Nabob of Oude, with instruc- 
tions on all secret and important matters to corre- 


spond with himself alone, without communicating 
to the council at Calcutta, who did not invariably 
preserve the secrecy considered necessary to the 
success of his schemes and diplomacy.* And this 
was the first point to which Francis, Clavering, 
and Monson directed their attack. They demanded 
that the whole of Middleton’s correspondence from 
his first appointment should be laid before them. 
Hastings refused to produce more than a part of it, 
saying that the other portions had reference to 
merely private matters or opinions; and hereupon 
' they began to assert, by implication, that he had 
embarked in an unnecessary and unjustifiable war 
-—the war with the Roliillas-— for private and sor- 
did motives ; and that his whole connexion with 
Sujuh Dowla had been a series of bad actions, 
fraud, and selfishness. As far as money was con- 
cerned, these aspersions were unjust to the utmost 
extent of injustice : Hastings was actually a poorer 
man now than when he quitted his inferior em- 
ployment at Madras in 1711! He had made 
savings and gathered large contributions, and per- 
haps neither the economy nor the gain had pro- 
ceeded upon strict principles of justice ; but he had 
made them solely for the company’s benefit, and 
mostly at the company’s express command. He 
was above the motives imputed to him : he was, 
as many other men have been, and are, constitu- 
tionally indifferent to money, for himself. As 
Francis — we must put this name first, as he was 
ever the most active and by far the most able of 
the trio — Clavering, and Monson constituted the 
majority of the council, they assumed all the powers 
of government, and for a time reduced Hastings, 
with his adherent Barwell, to the condition of a 
cipher. Of course they soon turned the govern- 
ment into an anarchy. They voted the immediate 
recall of Middleton from Oude, although Hastings 
declared that such a measure be attended 

with the very worst effects, as pflHRming to the 
natives thut the English authorities were no longer 
agreed among themselves, and that the government 
of Calcutta was falling into a state of revolution. 
Sujah P ow ^ a » who in truth had no conception of 
a division of power, and who had always looked 
to Hastings, and to none other, was utterly con- 
founded ; and, when Middleton showed him his let- 
ter of recall, he burst into tears, regarding it as the 
beginning of hostilities intended against himself. 
Other differences arose daily in the supreme coun- 
cil ; and Hastings began to complain bitterly of 
the precipitancy and violence of the majority. At 
the beginning of December he wrote to one of the 
most powerful members of the court of directors : 
— “ 1 am afraid you will see too close a resem- 
blance in the disputes in which I am engaged to 
those between our late friend (Mr. Vansittart) and 
his council; but I trust that, by the benefit of his 
example and my own experience, and by a temper 
which, in spite of nature, I have brought under pro- 

* Hastings instated thi 
left tlte whole cones dock 
the governor j and that 
ceive his orders from, an 
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ience with the country powers in the hands of 
Mr. Middleton in that light eould only ro- 
il address his letters to him. 
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per subjection, I shall be' able to prevent the same 
dreadful extremities which attended the former 
quarrels. . . . Without friends, without any kind of 
personal interest, t have but a discouraging pros- 
pect ; but I am prepared for the worst, and shall 
return quietly and even contentedly to England 
the moment I hear of my recall, for there is no 
room for palliatives. I hope that my reputation 
will be spared ; but, if it is to be blackened for the 
sake of giving a fair colour to the severity which 
is to be exercised towards me, I will most certainly 
defend myself, and I am sure that I shall be able to 
do it to the shame of my calumniators.”* And 
in a letter, dated the same day, to the English 
premier, he said — “ The public dispatches will in- 
form you of the division which prevails in our 
councils. 1 do not mean in this letter to enter into 
a detail of its rise and progress, but will beg leave 
to refer to those dispatches for the particulars, 
and for the defence both of my measures and opi- 
nions. I shall here only assure your lordship that 
this unhappy difference did not spring from me, 
and that, had General Clavering, Mr. MonBon, and 
Mr Francis brought with them the same con- 
ciliatory spirit which I had adopted, your lordship 
would not have been embarrassed with the ap- 
peals of a disjointed administration, nor the public 
business here retarded by discordant councils.”t 
One long-continued cause of quarrel was the Rohilla 
war. The majority declared that war to be mon- 
Btrous, and the dispossessed and tyrannical tribes to 
be a brave but meek and inoffensive people, who 
had particular claims on the sympathies of generous 
minis. The Rohillas wctc what we have de- 
scribed them ; and to their qualities remain to be 
added those of craft and treachery in a degree ex- 
cessive even for India, and a bloodthirstiness like 
that of famishing tigers. But, though the war was 
to be reprobated ana the Rohillas pitied, t though 
Champion and his brigade were to be instantly 
ordered to evacuate Rohilcund, the price of the 
war was to be poured into the company’s exche- 
quer, the Nabob of Oudewas to be made to pay to 
the last rupee of what he had promised, and he was 
to be threatened and bullied into earlier payments 
than he had stipulated for. Thus, if they con- 
sidered the war as diabolical work, they could still 
love the devil’s money. In vain Hastings and 
Barwell remonstrated and protested ; they were 
but two to three, and the determinations of Francis 
and his colleagues were carried forthwith into exe- 
cution. Their behaviour vexed and terrified Sujah 
Dowla, and may have contributed to hasten his de- 
parture from tne cares of this world, for he died 
a few months after their arrival, at the very begin- 
ning of the year 1775, dictating in his last moments 
a letter to Hastings to implore his friendship and 
protection for his son. This son, who took the 
name of Aeoff-ul-Dowla, succeeded without oppo- 
sition to Oude and its dependencies, which now m- 

• Letter to Sulivan. 

t Letter to Lord North, m given by Hr. Gleif . 

z The real otyeote of pity Rohilcund were rather the poor 
Hindus than the Rohillar. 
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eluded the country of the Rohillas. The minority 
in council were as harsh towards the son as they 
had been towards the father : they colled upon him 
for prompt payment of all that was owing, and at 
the same time they declared that their treaty was 
dissolved by the death of the old nabob. Mr. 
Middleton had been succeeded at the court of 
Oude by Mr. Bristow, who took his orders from, 
and acted entirely in the spirit of, Francis, Claver- 
ing, and Monson. Bristow compelled the young 
nabob to accede to a treaty which contained as an 
essential article an incomparably more questionable 
arrangement than Hastings’s engagement for the 
expulsion of the Rohillas. By this treaty the com- 
pany guaranteed to Asoff-ul-Dowla the possession 
of Corah and Allahabad ; but the nabob, in return, 
cedul to the company the territory of Ckeyte 
Sing , the Rajah of Benares , which was not his to 
cedt\ and which had been solemnly guaranteed to 
the rajah by Hastings . The revenue of Cheyte 
Sing's territory thus alienated was estimated at 
22,000,000 of rupees ; but, as this took nothing 
out of the pocket of the young Nabob of Oude, he 
was bound m the same treaty to discharge all his 
father’s debts and engagements whatsoever with 
the company, and to raise greatly the allowance to 
the company’s brigade* Hastings indignantly re- 
fused to sanction this treaty, which nevertheless 
met the warm approbation of the court of directors 
at home, who, as usual, looked at the money clauses 
without reflecting on the injustice of the conditions, 
or the ability or inability of the young nabob to 
P a y- 

The supreme council, as provided by the act, 
asserted their authority over the other presidencies, 
and required from each of them & full report of its 
actual condition, political, financial, and com- 
mercial. The political status of the presidency of 
Bombay, which had long been so quiet and removed 
from the struggles of war, was at this moment as 
troublous as war and politics could make it, for the 
council there had entered upon the stormy and in- 
comprehensible sea of Mahratta politics. The first 
temptation had been S&lsette, that rich island that 
lay in their immediate neighbourhood, and that had 
been coveted for more than a hundred years by the 
English at Bombay. The directors at home had 
fully partaken in this desire, and in 1769 had 
greatly applauded an attempt made to obtain Sal- 
sette by negotiation with the Mahratt&s. In 1773, 
after various other attempts had failed, advantage 
was taken of the confusion and civil war which en- 
sued on the assassination of Narrain Row and the 
election of & new peishwa : the presidency of Bom- 
bay dispatched a considerable force to Salsette, 
which carried the principal fort by assault and then 
took quiet possession of the island. To secure this 
valuable possession and to obtain future advantages 
and cessions of territory in the neighbourhood of 
Surat, the presidency concluded a treaty with Ra- 
goba, whom, for the occasion, they chose to consider 
legitimate Peishwa of the Mahr&ttas, who were 
themselves much divided in opinion whether the 
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Tfyhk 'tiT the might lay with Ragoba, * or Futtee- 
Sisg f vOr some other Sing or Row, and who were 
nufttogone another’s throats to decide the question. 
Ragoba, who counted upon English troops and 
sepoys as certain to give him the superiority, made 
a grant of Salsette, Bassein, and other places, to the 
presidency ; and the presidency sent Colonel Keat- 
ing with 500 European infantry, 80 European ar- 
tillery men, 1400 sepoys, and 160 lascars, with a 
field-train and some heavier pieces, to assist Ragoba, 
Vho had himself a laTge army of horse.* On the 
18th of May, 1115, Keating, on the plain of Arras, 
repulsed the attAck of one of the Mahratta confede- 
racies hostile to Ragoba ; but he lost a considerable 
number of men, and found his future movements 
impeded! by the discontents of the Pciahwa’s 
troops, who refused to cross the Nerbuddah until 
they should be paid their arrears. But in the month 
of July, when Ragoba had got money and had 
weakened the hostile confederacy by detaching some 
of its most poweiful members, the road to Poona, 
which was a kind of Mahratta capital, seemed 
open to him and lus English allies. At this point 
the supreme council at Culcutta judged it proper 
to strike in ; and they did so with the same temper 
they had displayed on other occasions. They rated 
the members of the council of Bombay as if they 
had been a set of clerks or schoolboys ; they called 
them to account for daring to enter upon such 
important negotiations and operations without 
their consent and sanction ; they ordered them 
instantly to withdraw their troops and to re- 
call their resident from Poona; and after this 
they sent an agent of their own to undertake 
treaties and pursue a line of policy the very op- 
posite to that hitherto pursued. Colonel Upton, 
tins new agent, did not reach Poona till the end of 
the year 1115. His instructions were to treat 
with the chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy, which 
the supreme council considered as likely to be the 
stronger party in the end ; but he was also fur- 
nished with a letter from the council to Ragoba, 
in case lie should prove the stronger. If the con- 
federacy prevailed the letter might be burned, but 
if they should be defeated then it would serve as 
an introduction to negotiations with Ragoba. But 
Upton bail been only a few days at Poona ere he 
found that the Mahrattas were much in the same 
Uncertain state of mind as the supreme council. 
“ For,” said he^ “ the chiefs of this country are 
quite at a loss which side to take, and are waiting 
to see what the English do.”t The pertinacity of 
the Mahratta chiefs confederated against Ragoba, in 
moisting on the immediate restoration of Salsette, 
Basaein, and all that had been ucquired by the re- 
cent tareaty with Ragoba, removed the doubts and 
vacillations of the supreme council, who finally| 
determined that the Peishwu recognised by the pjp 
sidency of Bombay was to be recognised by them 
also as the rightful sovereign, and that the cause of 

i i • 

* Forlyu, Oiicutul Memoirs. Mr. Forbes was at this time private 
secretary to Colonel Keeling, the commanding officer. 

f Letter to the council, ns quoted by Mill, Hist* Brit* Ind. 


Ragoba was to be * supported M with the utmost 
vigour, and with a general exertion* of the whole 
power of the English inns in Indian* Bui Ragoba 
gained nothing by this high-sounding resolution. 
His enemies jockeyed him when he thought himself 
close to the winning-post.* Seeing that they would 
not be satisfied with less, the confederates agreed 
to yield Salsette tod the small islands no wot, ppon 
which the majority > of* the supreme council agreed 
to abandon the cause of Ragoba end give up their 
claims to Bassein and the other territory which the 
lawful ike it and unlawful note Peishwa had given 
to the presidency of Bombay as part of the price of 
their assistance. A treaty to this effect was con* 
eluded by Colonel Upton ; and then Ragoba, know- 
ing that his life wee in danger, prayed for an asy- 
lum in Bombay. That presidency granted his 
prayer, but the supreme council sent orders from 
Calcutta that they were not to receive him, as such 
a measure would give umbrage to the party with 
whom the treaty had been concluded, and Ragoba 
was therefore condemned for some time to lead a 
vagabond life. 

While these events were passing in Western 
India other hosts of Mahrattas descended into the 
v alley of the Ganges from Agra and Delhi, and 
plundered the more northern parts of the domi- 
nions of the young Nabob of Oude, Who is de- 
scribed as being as great -a coward as his 
father, uud destitute of ability, which his father 
was not. These devastation^ which went to 
stop the current of supplies to a treasury which 
the supreme council had emptied, were accom- 
panied by rumours of a new coalition between the 
emperor, the Mahrattas* the Seiks, the Rohilias, 
and other Afghan tribes, for the putpore Of con- 
quering the whole of Oude. The plans adopted by 
the supreme council to break or resist this league 
were not very wise or consistenygtad Asoff-ul- 
Dowla owed his safety for the to quarrels 

which broke out among the members of thfe coali-* 
tion, and to the poverty and indecision of Shah 
Alum. In all consultations in council the voice 
the least heeded was that of the governor-general. 
Irritated and hopeless of any change there, Hastings 
remitted a load of papefrs,*said by him to be com- 
plete and literal copies of his correspondence with 
Mi . Middleton, to I-ord North, in vindication of his 
own character; and announced to his friends in 
England that he should certainly return home by 
the next ship unless he received the approbation of 
the court of directors to his past Conduct. The 
hostile majority continued to heap accusations 
against him. « These men,*' said he, • began 
their opposition on the second day of our meeting. 
The symptoms of it betrayed themselves on the 
i very first. They condemned me before they Could 
have read any part of the proceedings, and all the 
study of the public records since, all the informa- 
tions they have raked up out of the dirt 1 of Calcutta, 
and the encouragement given to the greatest vil- 
| lain® in the province, are for the sole purpose of 
I finding grounds to vilify my character ana undo 
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all the labours of my government”*' Francis 
Clavering, and Moosonhad got hold of the great 
inform ter or arch-dtevil ofBefcgal, the notorious 
NunoomaT, and <wete now inciting him to ooL 
kot evidence and bring charge* against Hastings, 
as Hastings had encouraged him, by command 
of the secret committee of the court of directors, 
to produce charges against Mohammed Reza 
Khan. Knowing as he did the depth of the craft 
and malignity of that Hindu’s nature, Hastings 
had sufficient reason to feel disquieted* “*N unco- 
mar,” said he, u Whom I have thus long protected 
and supported, whom against my nature I have 
cherished tike a serpent till he has stung me, is 
now in close Connexion with my adversaries, and 
the prime mover of all their intrigues ; but he will 
sting them too, os< I orm mistaken, before he quits 
them. I baverapelled him from my gates, and while 
I live will never readmit him.”t At the prompt- 
ing of Nuncomar, Francis and his friends called 
in the further aid of a Hindu woman, the Ranee 
or Sana of Burdwan, whom Hastings had turned 
out of Calcutta as an intriguing violent woman. 
The Ranee, with proper assistance, sent in circum- 
stantial charges, accusing 1 Hastings of extorting 
1,500,000 impeea ; his banyan, or native secre- 
tary, who was resident in Burdwan, and others of 
his servants, of extorting a great deal more ; the 
fabulous total being set down by the Ranee and 
her accountants and advisers at considerably above 
nine millions of rupees. She produced witnesses 
to prove some of the facta ; hut they were Indian 
witnesses, and as such entitled to no credit. Upon 
examination the hostile majority felt obliged to 
djrop these accusations. Nevertheless in the pre- 
pence uf Hastings they proceeded to tote certain 
honours and distinctions to the Ranee. At this 
gross insult he broke up the council, which as its 
president he conceived that he had a clear right to 
do* The trio then passed the resolution that a vote 
of adjournment could, be passed only by the ma- 
jority, voted one of themselves into the president’s 
chair, and continued their sittings. The next great 
charge they entertained was that Hastings had ap- 
propriated to himself two-thirds of the salary of the 
Phousdai or governor, of Hooghly — a place which 
had,pq<$ been hold by Nuncomar. Hastings was 
ready, to refer this business to the English judges, 
but bp denied the competency of the council to 
take it up ; r( wd.it yearns to ua that no man in his, 
senses,, hawever conscious be might be-ofhisiuno- 
cence, wopM have submitted to the ' judgment of 
three implacable /Cnemie* who had determined that 
they prere omnipotent in their majority. He was 
sunportpdi as on all Other occasions, by Mr. Bai- 
un#). .,Tbe trio insisted on the right of proceeding. 
Hp then declared that he would not sit there to be 
confronted, with, such vile, accusers, or suffer a judi- 
cial inquiry into his conduct at a board of which 
he was president; and as president, as governor- 

• Let’wto Sullvaa, dated 85th February, 1775, M given by Gleig, 


getoni], be again dissolved the council. Buttons 
of the trio again todk the chair, and the business 
was continued by themselves when Hastings and 
Barwell were' gone. This charge was even worse 
supported then those made by the revengeful Ranee. 
Two letters of most doubtful suithenticity and two 
Indian witnesses were all the evidence produced. 
But other charges came flying in to the supreme 
council, for the great informer was indefatigable 
in his calling* 11 The trumpet,” said Hastings! 
“ has been sounded, and the whole host of informers 
will soon crowd to Calcutta With their cbhi plaints 
and ready depositions. Nuncomar holds his dur- 
bar in complete state, sends for zemindars and 
their vakeels, coaxing and threatening them for 
complaints, which no doubt he will get in abund- 
ance, betides what he forges himself \ The sys- 
tem which they have laid down for conducting 
their affairs is, as I nm told, after this manner 
The General rummages the consultations for dis- 
putable matter with die aid of old Fowke.' Colonel 
Monson receives, and I have been assured, 1 de- 
scends even to solicit, accusations. Francis writes J K 
[And with what gal) the pen of Junius could write,, 
or, if there be any unconvinced of the identity, what 
gall Francis put in hU avowed letters, pamphlets, 
and speeches, is pretty « ell known.} u Goring is 
employed as their agent with Mohammed Reza 

Khan, and Fowke with Nuncomar Was 

it tor this that the legislature of Great Britain 
formed this new system of government for Bengal, 
and armed it with powers extending to eveiyppiwt 
of the British empire in India ?’’♦ Three or four 
days after writing these words Hastings ini aimed the 
same correspondents that one of the principal native 
witnesses had waited upon him and affirmed with; 
the most solemn asseverations that Nuncomar, 
Mr. Fowke, and others, were guilty of conspiracy 
against him ; that this native had offered to pro- 
duce evidence to that effect; and that, conse- 
quently, he (Hastings) had resolved on thq prosecu- 
tion of Fowke, Nuncomar; and the Test* And he ac- 
cordingly sought redress from the judges of the newly 
elected supreme court, where his friend anflsohool^ 
fellow Impey presided. The judges, after a/ long 
examination of theca Be, made Nuncomar and Fowke 
give bail, and bound over the governor-general to 1 
prosecute them for a conspiracy!. Immediately 
after this General Clavering, Colonel Mongonytnd 
Mr. Francis made a visit of hondur to Nuncomar, 
a compliment Which had never been paid him^beibre 
either by themsdVes dr by the members of itry pre- 
ceding administration. But on the II tkofl Mifcb, i 
a month previous to his appearance! before > the 
judges, and a week or ten days provioui tsi the visit 
of the native witness to* Hastings the greatinformer 
had accused the governor-general of procuring the 
acquittal of Mohammed Reza Khan and Shitab Roy 
for large sums of money ; and had further accused 
him of accepting or extorting more than three mil- 
lions and a half of rupees for the appointment of 

* letter to Mr. Gratwai aid Colonel Mao Imm, dated SMS 
March, 177ft* m fivoa by Qtaltf. 
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Ibe Bdginn and of Nuncomart own son Goordaig. 
The* charges bad all the wildness of an oriental 
fi#on ; but the majority had not only determined 
tbit they should be discussed, hut had even, upon 
evp*C6 which ought not to have been allowed to 
injure the character of a dog, declared Hastings 
guilty of one traction of them and called upon him to 
refund two lacs of rupees, not, however, to the Begum 
at Moorshedahad, from whom it was said he had re- 
v ceived them, but to the company’s treasury at Cal- 
cutta ! The visit of the trio was intended to support 
'-‘-what the mighty Himalaya itself could not have 
propped up — the character and veracity of Nun- 
comar, and to intimate that the governor-general’s 
proceedings with the judges were intended to get 
id of d troublesome witness whom Hastings had 
refused to meet in the council-chamber, or to an- 
swer. The war was thus widened, in as much as 
the majority of the supreme council considered the 
majority of the supreme court of justice as the allies 
and confederates of the governor -general and Mr. 
Barwell. The Begum, who had denied a letter said 
to be hers and produced in evidence against Hast- 
ings, was set down as another enemy by the trio, 
who determined to deprive her of the care of her 
son the young nabob, and of the management of 
his household and sixteen annual lacs. Every 
way the battle thickened and became a combat d 
o utrance, in which all the generous feelings of the 
national character seem to have been suppressed by 
all the English part of the combatants. The charge 
presented against Nuncomar and Mr. Joseph 
Fowke, and for which they had been held to bail, 
was simply that they had headed a conspiracy and 
forced a native to write a petition against the go- 
vernor-general and some of his servants ; but now 
another native came forward and charged the great 
informer with actual forgery, a crime then capital 
in England in all its branches, but so common in 
India as scarcely to be considered as more than a 
misdemeanor, except in very particular cases, to 
which category the case of Nuncomar aBBuredly did 
not appertain. The judges, however, resolved to 
proceed according to English law, and Nuncomar 
vjas arrested and thrown into the common prison of 
Calcutta. This was on the 6th of May. On the 9th 
the trio by their right as a majority dismissed the 
Begum from her office and gave it to Nuncomar’s 
son Goordass, who hitherto had l>een acting under 
her. iS The vi*it to Nuncomar,” Baid Hastings, 
when he was to be prosecuted for a conspiracy, 
and the elevation of his son when the old gentle- 
man was in gaol and in a fair way to be hanged , 
were bold expedients. I doubt if the peo- 
ple in England will approve of such barefaced 
declarations of their connexions with such a scoun- 
drel, or auch attempts to impede and frustrate te 
course of justice. Neither can I suppose that#P 
dismission of Munny Begum, for the sake of carry- 
ing a point of party with which she has no con- 
cern, will be thought consistent with justice, 
honour, or common decency.”* These reproaches 

• Letter to Graham and Mao Leant, dated lttb May, 1775. 


were well grounded— in each particular the conduct 
of the trio was indefensible, gross, indecent— but 
the dark suspicion cleaves to Hastings, that the old 
man in prison was there through his means, or 
through the means of, or encouragement fpven to 
informers by, some of his party ; and, villain as he 
was, we shudder at the deadly revenge cherished 
against him by one who a few years before had 
cajoled him with professions of friendship, and had 
endeavoured to turn his villanies to account. It 
was indecent too, it was horrible in Hastings, con- 
sidering the position in which he stood relatively to 
Nuncomar, and his own rank and station in India, 
to hint at the gibbet before the man was tried. On 
the 18th of May Hastings revoked a discretionary 
power he had given his friends and agents in Eng- 
land, Mr. Graham and Colonel Mac Leone, in letters 
dated the 27th of March, declaring that, whatever 
advices the first packet from Leadenhall-street might 
bring, he was resolved to stay where he was “ to aee 
the issue of his appeal, believing it impossible that 
men whose actions were so frantic could be permitted 
to remain in charge of bo important a trust.”* The 
trio made a great show of wrath at the arrest and 
imprisonment of the great informer, a degradation 
awful in Brahmins’ eyes, and to which no native 
of his rank had ever been subjected : they re- 
monstrated, they interfered with the judges, and 
the judges told them to attend to their own business. 
The trio then protested against the right of the judges 
to commit on any such charge ; and demanded that 
Nuncomar should be liberated on bail. The judges 
replied that foTgery was a capital crime, and not 
bailable, by the laws of England ; that by the last 
act the lawB of England were established in Cal- 
cutta, and consequently that the prisoner must 
remain in gaol until the day of trial. When 
that black day arrived Nuncomar was brought 
before the supreme court and a ma of English- 
men. A native merchant of CcHHa, the origi- 
nal accuser, and other witnesses deposed to facts, 
and there was an accumulation of evidence to 
prove that, six years before, the prisoner had com- 
mitted forgery on, or in, a private bond. But 
six years before the regulating act had not been 
passed, and Calcutta was not then under English 
law. Nuncomar had witnesses to swear against 
nearly everything that the witnesses for the prose- 
cution swore to, so that the deliberations of the 
jury were little more than a weighing of proba- 
bilities and chances as to the side where the peijury 

* Letter as given by Gleig. Hasting* add*, — *' Good God I what 
will be said If it be aaked with authority what the oouneil of India have 
done with the vast power* which were assigned them ? In the course 
of the last aeven month* they have worried their chief, and kept 
every office and buslnem of (he state wholly impeded." In a preced- 
ing letter he say* that absolutely nothing* had been done in die way 
of burinesa for the lost ill month*, except the very little which the 
majority of the oouneil had allowed him to do himself at the revenue 
board. To Lord North be wrote on the 87th of March, the same day 
on which he sent the discretionary power to Graham and Mao Leans 
— 1 " I now moat earnestly entreat that your lordship— A mt on you* I 

E resume, it finally rest* -will free me from the state I am in, either 
y my immediate recall, or by the confirmation of the trait nod 
authority of which you have hitherto thought me deserving. . • . 
The meanest drudge, who owes his dolly subsistence to daily labour, 
enjoys a condition or happiness compared to mine, while I am doomed 
to share the responsibility of measures of which I disapprove, and to 
be an idlo spectator o' the ruin which I cannot avert.” 
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lay. The great informer’s knowledge and tactics 
did not extend beyond this producing of witnesses, 
who were always to be bought by any party who 
had money or power, and for the prosecution as 
well as for the defence : he understood nothing of our 
language, our usages, or law, and he could not be 
made to comprehend how the life of a great man 
like himself could possibly be put in jeopardy by 
a few crooked characters drawn by a reed or a pen 
years ago. Impcy, however, put on the black cap and 
pronounced sentence of death in the true Old Bailey 
form — in words difficult to be interpreted into Per- 
sian or Bengalee. Even when made to understand 
that the matter was no joke or ceremony, the old 
Hindu expected to be reprieved ; but he was left for 
immediate execution, and on the 5th of August 
he was hanged by the neck till he was dead. Uni- 
versally known and hated as he was, his death made 
a terrible impression on the minds of the natives. 
Those who were near enough to be spectators of the 
ghastly and revolting novelty filled the glowing air 
with shrieks and cries. “ The bowlings and 
lamentations of the poor, wretched people,” says the 
sheriff, who superintended the execution, “ who 
were taking their lost leave of him, are not to be de- 
scribed.” With a sort of superstitious inciedulity 
they could not believe that it was really intended to 
put him to death ; but when they saw hirn tied up, 
and the scaffold drop from under him, they set up 
a universal yell, and, with piercing cries of honor 
and dismay, betook themselves to flight, running, 
many of them, as far as the Ganges, and plunging 
into that holy stream as if to wash away the pollution 
they had contracted in viewing such a spectacle.* 
After hanging for the usual time the body was 
taken down and delivered to the Brahmins for 
burning. It was the novelty, unsightliness, and 
publicity of the execution that made this deep im- 
pression upon a people that consider everything 
new as horrible : if his head had been taken off in 
prison, if he had been tortured and cut to pieces 
out of the way of men’s eyes, if he had been poi- 
soned, if he had been put to a lingering death by 
the daily administration of pousta, the detestable 
invention of the country, there would have been no 
such popular excitement, and little or no notice 
would have been taken of the event beyond the 
ranks of his own family and dependants ; but, ex- 
ecuted as he was, the excitement, transitory as it 
was vehement, spread over evciy part of Hindus- 
tan ; and the great informer, from an object of 
fear and detestation, became the subject of pity. 
Like other Indians, and like the people of the East 
in general, who will fly timorously from every 
chance of death or of wounds in battle, and yet meet 
their doom when it 1 b inevitable with a composure 
and apathy of which the bravest of Europeans are 
seldom capable, Nuncomar went through his last 
scenes, and the winding up of all his rascalities, in 
the most calm and collected manner. When the 

* Speech of Sir Gilbert Elliot in the House of Commons on the 88lh 
of April, 1788. It was towards the conclusion of this speech against 
Sir Elijah Irapey that Sir Gilbert read the account of the execution 
written three noun after the event, by the sheriff of Calcutta. 
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sheriff waited upon him the night before his exe- 
cution, and offered every kindness and service in 
his power, he replied that he was obliged to him 
for nis visit, that he was grateful for all his fa- 
vours, which be hoped would be continued to his 
family, but thut fate was not to be resisted ; and 
then, putting his finger to his forehead, he said, 
“ The will of the Almighty must be done.” He 
desired the sheriff to present his respects to General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, and 
begged them to protect his son, Rajah Goordass, 
and consider him henceforward as the real head of 
the Brahmins. ” His composure,” says the she- 
riff, “ was wonderful ; not a sigh escaped him, nor 
the smallest alteration of voice or countenance.” 
He busied himself in writing notes and looking 
over money accounts in his usual way. The she- 
riff concluded that he had taken his resolution to 
escape hanging by suicide, and fully expected to 
find him dead the next morning. But such an 
idea never enters into the head of a true Brahmin ; 
and the next morning he was not only alive, ready 
for death, but apparently without any anxiety. He 
walked cheerfully to the gate of the gaol, and seated 
himself in his palanquin, looking around him with 
perfect unconcern. The sheriff did not observe the 
smallest discomposure in his countenance and 
manner at the sight of the gallows, or any of the 
ceremonies passing about it. To some Brahmins 
who here waited upon him he said only a few 
w'ords to remind them of what he had previously 
said concerning Rajah Goordass and the care of 
his zenana or harem. On alighting from his pa- 
lanquin he walked more erect than he had gene- 
rally been seen to do. At the foot of the ladder 
he put his hands behind him to be tied with a 
handkerchief, looking around him at the same time 
with the utmost unconcern. Some difficulties 
arising about the cloth which was to be tied over 
his face, he told the English that it must not be 
done by one of them. Tht sheriff presented a 
subaltern sepoy who was of the Brahmin caste, 
and who offered to tic the cloth; but Nuncomar 
pointed to a servant of his own, who was lying at 
his feet, and bade him do it. “ He had some 
weakness in his feet,” says the sheriff, “ which, 
added to the confinement of his hands, made him 
mount the steps with difficulty ; but he showed not 
the least reluctance, scrambling rather forward to 
get up. He then stood erect on the stage, while I 
examined his countenance as steadfastly as I could, 
till the cloth covered it, to see if I could observe 
the smallest symptom of fear or alarm, but there 
was not a trace of it.” He gave the signal by a 
motion of his foot, and he hung on the rope as mo- 
tionless as if he had been a statue of wood or bronze 
taken out of a Hindu pagoda. His death asto- 
nished the sheriff, and the narrative of it, years 
afler, made a wonderful impression in England, 
where few persons knew or reflected upon the cha- 
racter and fortitude of the East, so different from 
our own. Yet in reality, for his country, there was 
nothing very peculiar in his behaviour : there it was 
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the general rale that cowards died like heroes ; and 
probably, oat of the thousands and tens of thousands 
that witnessed his end, there were few or none, 
Whether Hindus or Mussulmans, that would not, 
Under the same circumstances, have met their doom 
with the same resignation or apathy, or that would 
not have found it alL written on their forehead by 
the pen of destiny 

But as to the circumstances of the trial, the con- 
duct of Hastings, the judges, and others, the gene- 
ral impression and feeling of the English people 
were more comet ; nor can we admit of any excuse 
or palliation that we have seen as yet offered. It 
was questionable whether, by any stretching or 
twisting of them, Nuncomur could really be made 
amenable to English law and our then sanguinary 
statutes ; it was questionable whether the weight 
of evidence on the side of the prosecution had not 
been made to outweigh the evidence on the side of 
the defence by perjury and subornation, the inhe- 
rent and universal vices of the country ; and the 
precipitation, in a case where the greatest caution 
and circumspection were necessary, was truly 
monstrous. Up to this time no native of any rank 
had been tried in our supreme court or by our cri- 
minal code. Previously to the arrival of the judges 
there was a separate court, called the Phousdary, 
for the trial of all offences by native inhabitants 
In this court there had been one and but one con- 
viction for forgery ; but this obscure prisoner had 
not been hurried to execution ; lie had been re- 
prieved and eventually pardoned.* In Nuncomar’s 
case execution might and assuredly ought to have 
been suspended until the pleasure of the English 
crown was known, or until the opinion of the Eng- 
lish judges had been received. That this reprieve 
was not granted lias almost always been attributed 
to Hastings, and to Impey the chief-justice. The 
recent biographer of the governor-general, who, by 
scarcely udmittin^ a single fault or blemish in 
the character of hi a hero, really injures the cause 
he would defend and the reputation which he 
would purify, broadly and boldly asserts that the 
blame rests not with Hastings or with Impey, but 
with the majority of the council, Clavering, Mon- 
■ son, and Francis. He says — “ For the tragedy, 
as the death of the criminal has been called, neither 
Sir Elijah Impey nor the governor-general was in 
any manner accountable ; nor, indeed, could they 
interfere to ^ prevent it. The chief-justice luid 
clearly no po'wer to stay the execution even for a 
day. His part was played out so soon as the fatal 
word had been spoken, while Mr. Hastings’s share 
of blame amounts to this and no more — that he 
docs not seem to have proposed in council that the 
government should exercise a privilege which con- 
fessedly belonged to it. Probably Mr. Hastings 
felt that in this, as in every other instance, upro- 
posal emanating from him would, as a mriW of 
course, be overruled ; but why were the majority 
backward ? They had the matter entirely in their 

• Seventh Report of the Committee of Secrecy in 1773, as died by 
ttill. 


own hands. By a simple vote of their body they 
might have suspended the execution till a reference 
should be made to the court of directors at home. 
Why did they, who were bo zealous in Nuncomar’s 
cause prior to the conviction, sit with folded arms 
and sec their prottigd put to death ? I think that, 
in the tone of their dispatches which succeeded the 
event, as well as of Mr. Burke's speeches during 
the trial of Mr. Hastings, some clue may be dis- 
covered wherewith to thread our way through the 
labyrinth. It might not suit the purpose of the 
majority to save the life of Nuncomar ; it might 
suit that purpose that they were able, however 
groundlessly, to assert that 4 the governor-general 
murdered him through the hands of Sir Elijah 
Impey.' For even to this day the impression has 
not everywhere been removed that Mr. Hastings 
was censurable for failing to effect that which he 
had no power to effect. The will of the majority 
was law. Had they willed a reprieve for Nunco- 
niar he must have received the benefit of it. On 
their heads, then, and not on that of Mr. Hastings, 
must the death of the culprit rest.”* Now it ap- 
pears to us that Hastings could have interfered us 
governor-general if he had so chosen ; that Impey 
or any of the puisne judges might have interfered 
by expressing doubts, which they ought to have 
felt, as to points of law, and by referring to the 
opinion of the twelve judges at home. This faculty 
they would have had in all cases, and if there had 
been no regulating act in existence; but by that 
act the power was absolutely conferred upon 
them of respiting prisoners till the pleasure of the 
crown could be known. And there was another 
party that might huve interfered — a party that by 
some remarkable good fortune have escaped their 
due share of obloquy ; and this party was the jury, 
who might have delayed the execution by recom- 
mending the prisoner to mercy, a recommendation 
which, in all probability, woulMgyc been followed 
by u full pardon fiom Englander if their recom- 
mendation had been addressed to the governor- 
general and council, it must have had the effect of 
staying the execution. In the next argument of the 
biographer an important fact is overlooked. Hast- 
ings did not indeed propose any reprieve in council ; 
but the majority hostile to him did ask for a reprieve 
until the pleasure of the king should be known, and 
the court absolutely refused it. It is true, however, 
that the trio neither persevered in their demand 
nor adopted any strong measure to stay the execu- 
tion : it is true that they had the power \n their 
hands; they had seized upon all the powers of 
government ; they had repeatedly set the authority 
of Hastings at defiance, voting another president to 
fill his chair ; they had interfered in matters of 
far greater import, where the life, not of one scoun- 
drel, but of hundreds or thousands of scoundrels, 
was concerned ; they had broken treaties and al- 
liances of his making, and had made treaties and 
compacts of their own ; they had declared to his 
own face and to the court of directors, and still 

* Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Haitingi. 
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higher authorities at home, that he was an em- 
bezzler, a plunderer, a conspirator, and that they 
believed him to be capable of the darkest crimes, 
and Nuncomar wholly innocent of the two charges 
—of the conspiracy on which he was admitted to 
bail, and of the forgery for which he was to be 
tried for his life ; they continued to defy his au- 
thority after the event as before it; and everything 
goes to prove that if they had been seriously bent 
on preserving the old man’s life they might have 
preserved it. If they had been animated by the 
generous feelings and the enthusiastic regard for 
justice which Francis afterwards laid claim to for 
himself and his colleagues, they would have risked 
a hostile collision and actual civil war in the streets 
of Calcutta rather than have permitted the execu- 
tion. In a very short time they did risk that ex- 
tiemity, and upon much less justifiable grounds. 
We believe, therefore, that they had no very ex- 
quisite sense of justice and no eager desire to save 
Nuncomar; that they muBt share in the guilt, 
though in a less degree, with Hastings and Impey, 
and that this their share of delinquency might pro- 
ceed fiom their wish to see the governor-general 
and the chief-justice commit themselves by so dark 
a deed. Moreover, the death of Nuncomar gave 
them the opportunity, which they instantly seized, 
of proclaiming to the world that Hastings had pre- 
cipitated the arrest, trial, and execution of a trouble- 
some witness, whose charges he could not answer, 
in order to terrify other witnesses from appear- 
ing against him. It suited not their more vindic- 
tive drift to impute anything to the exasperation of 
Hastings, and the personal hatred he had enter- 
tained of the Hindu for so many years, although, 
in our apprehension, these wcTe the passions that 
moved him, and no fears or apprehensions as to any 
disclosures that the hackneyed, worn-out informer 
might produce against him. His own letters show 
that on this one point he was excited almost to 
frenzy ; that, in spite of the habitual smoothness of 
his temper, and his long-imposed habits of self- 
command and circumspection, his hatred to the 
old Hindu— which may very well have been in- 
creased by the self-degrading recollection that he 
had tampered with that devil, and in obedience to 
hiB employers had employed his malice against 
others — had become an ungovernable fury, and 
had ended in a thirst for vengeance which only 
death and a gibbet could satisfy. With a casuistry 
that often accompanies the most excited passions 
he may have reconciled his conscience to the deed 
by persuading himself that he was doing the world 
u service in freeing it from such a man as Nun- 
comar, who, if he did not merit death by the par- 
ticular act for which he was condemned, had me- 
rited it by a hundred other acts of perfidy and 
iniquity. 

The majority of the council knew nothing if they 
did not know the conduct of Nuncomar towards 
Mohammed Reza Khan, yet they had supported 
and courted the old Hindu notwithstanding those 
tiunaactions. Now, however, that the Hindu was 
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hanged, they chose to consider his rival as the 
most trustworthy man in Bengal; and they pro- 
posed that he should have not only the charge of 
the young nabob’s household instead of Goordass, 
whom they themselves had so recently promoted, 
hut also the higher office*of dewan, which he had 
held previously tc his downfall and arrest in 1772. 
They proposed that he Bhould ha\e the superin- 
tendence of the native penal courts as the naihs had 
had before, and that the Nizamut Adaulut should be 
removed from Calcutta back to Moorshedab&d. 
This latter measure went wholly to destroy the 
achievement which Hastings had so much prided 
himself upon, and which he considered indispen- 
sable to the preservation of the English government 
in Bengal ; but the three against two carried their 
proposals into execution by right of their majority 
and in contempt pf the opinion and remonstrances 
of the governor general. In the same temper the 
trio proceeded to condemn and destroy Hastings’s 
recently introduced system of revenue and finance, 
a system not without faults, but freer from them 
thun the practice which had preceded it, and far 
less tyrannical than the old plan of collection under 
the native princes. Hastings sent home corn* 
plaints and representations, but these now were 
more frequently addressed to the prime minister 
than to the court of directors, of whose opinion 
and approbation he was long uncertain, as he rea- 
sonably might be, seeing with what rapidity they 
could change their plans, and with what ease they 
could condemn in one dispatch what they had ap- 
proved of and applauded in another. He con- 
tinued to represent that hiB arms were tied, and 
that the greater part of the public business was at 
a stand-still ; that the judges of the supreme court 
w T erc insulted and outraged by the majority of the 
council, and were only hindered from coming to 
an open rupture by his endeavours, and their own 
regard to public order. 

But on the 25th of September, 1776, the ma- 
jority was reduced to an equality by the death of 
Colonel Monson. There thus remained only two 
on either side, but the casting-vote of the governor- 
general gave him the superiority. “It has restored 
me the constitutional authority of my station,” he 
wrote the very next day to the minister, “ but with- 
out absolute necessity I shall not think it proper to 
use it with that effect which I should give it were 
I sure of support from home.” It appears, how- 
ever, that he at once used his re-acquired authority 
with boldness and effect, deciding all measures by 
his casting vote, and leaving Clavering and Francis 
to declaim and protest as they had recently left him 
to do. They had, however, sufficient influence in 
the court of directors to procure a strong repri- 
mand. On the 4th of July, 1777, the directors 
wrote : — “ To our concern we find that no sooner 
was our council reduced, by the death of Colonel 
Monson, to a number which rendered the presi- 
dent’s casting vote of consequence to him, than 
he exercised it to invest himself with an improper 
degree of power in the business of the revenue, 
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which he could never have expected from other 
authority.” But the storm in Lcadenhall-street 
did not disperse with this little gale. It will be 
remembered that Hastings, in a moment of de- 
spair, had announced to his friends Graham and 
M ( Leane that he thought of resigning. Colonel 
M’Leane, after keeping the letter by him for many 
months, showed it to the chairman, deputy-chair- 
man, and another director, and upon their report 
the resignation was formally accepted and a suc- 
cessor to Hastings was chosen in the person of 
Mr. Wheler. Further, the court resolved that 
General Clavering, as senior member of the coun- 
cil, should occupy the chuir till Mr. Wheler 
arrived. This new-named governor-general was 
even , presented to the king ami accepted as such. 
The news of these proceedings reached Calcutta 
and threw everything into fresh confusion. Has- 
tings declared thut the court of directors could not 
accept what he had never given ; that his letter 
about resigning had been revoked by a subsequent 
letter; that Colonel M'Leane had no authority to 
show a letter written in the confidence of friendship, 
aiul expressive merely of the feelings of the mo- 
ment; that nothing in that letter amounted to a 
tender of his resignation, and that, even if it had 
contained anything of that sort, it was annulled 
by the second letter, written not many weeks after, 
and strongly declaring his intention to remain at 
his post. He refused to submit to General Cla- 
vering’s taking the chair, and he summoned the 
council to assemble under his own presidency as 
before. On the other hand. Clavering insisted on 
his right, and summoned the council in his own 
name. Burwell attended the summons of Has- 
tings, FranciB that of Clavering ; and thus there 
were two councils or parties, each claiming the 
supreme authority. The general and F rancis met at 
the usual council-table ; Hustings and Bar well at the 
board of revenue. The general immediately pro- 
ceeded to take the oaths as governor-general ad in - 
terim, and to deliberate and preside. Hastings re- 
quested the judges of the supreme court to attend 
liim at the revenue-board to give him their opinion. 
The judges met immediately, hut to no purpose ; 
.for the general had got possession of all the dis- 
patches from Europe, and refused to deliver them 
up. Hastings assured the judges, in writing, that if, 
upon inspection of the papers, they should find any 
act of his from which his resignation could bo 
deduced, he would immediately vacate the chair. 
Clavering and Francis then enclosed copies of some 
of the dispatches upon which, they said, (heir 
claims were indubitably and immovably grounded : 
they did not offer to ubide by the decision of the 
judges, but they agreed to suspend the execution 
of their orders as a council till the judges had given 
their opinion. In the mean while Cluverin&^e- 
m&nded the keys of the fort and treasury^md 
wrote a letter to the commandant of the fort re- 
quiring his obedience; and Hastings, not idle, 
clenched the keys with & firmer grasp, sent oppo- 
site orders to the commandant, and showed the 
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fullest determination of meeting force by force. 
The sword of civil war seemed half unsheathed. 
But the military man cooled at the sight of this 
unexpected boldness in the civilian. The judges 
were most decisively and unanimously of opinion 
that it would be illegal in General Clavering to 
assume the chair or otherwise persevere in his 
course; and thereupon both the general and 
Francis succumbed and wrote a letter to the 
judges agreeing to acquiesce in their judgment. 
Francis, how ever, absented himself when the coun- 
cil met under the presidency of Hastings, and 
would not apologise for his absence. With his 
decided majority, that is to Bay himself, with his 
casting vote, and Mr. Barwell against Generul 
Clavering, Hastings now carried & resolution that 
the general, by taking the oaths as governor-gene- 
ral, &c., had actually vacated his seat as senior 
counsellor, and could no longer Bit at the board in 
any capacity. But here the judges refused to go 
along with him, and Hastings was compelled to 
submit to a compromise dictated by the judges. 
The hostile parties consented to refer their several 
claims to Englund for decision, and in the mean 
time to leave everything at Calcutta us it stood be- 
fore the arrival of the packet.* 

Mr. Middleton was sent again to reside at Oude, 
and Mr. Bristow, who had been nominated by the 
trio, was recalled ; Mr. Francis Fowkc, the son of 
Mr. Joseph Fowke, was recalled from Benares, 
and other changes were made in favour of Hast- 
ings’s friends. Colonel Monson’s place in the 
council was soon supplied by Mr. Wheler, who, 
though he came out as governor-general, consented 
to fill an inferior post, and commonly voted with 
Francis ; hut before that party could recover their 
confidence it was again reduced to a minority by 
the Iobs of General Clavering. On the 22nd of N o- 
vember, 1771, Hastings wrote to aprivntc friend : — 
“The death of Sir John CluvciMftias produced a 
state of quiet in our councils which I shall en- 
deavour to preserve during the remainder of the 
time which may be allotted to me. The interests 
of the company will benefit by it ; that is to say, 
they will not suffer as they have done by the effects 
of a divided administration.” 

It was high time that there should be more 
unanimity, for danger was approaching on various 
sides. Most of the Mahratta chiefs who had been 
parties to the treaty with Colonel Upton w r ere al- 
ready weary of their bargain ; fresh intrigues and 
combinations were forming at Poona, and a French 
ship had put into one of the Mahratta ports, and a 
French ugent was reported to be living at Poona and 
exercising great influence in that capital. The 
war in our American colonies was raging, and, as 
Frenchmen of name and rank were taking part in 
it without any declaration of war from the court of 
Versailles to the court of St. James’s, it was not 
imagined that the French would be very scru- 
pulous in India, where, in fact, they had never once 
ceased their intrigues since the treaty of Paris had 

* llaitmgs’s Letters to Mr, S>lvCtf ami Loid Noilh. 
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restored Pondicherry and allowed them their fac- 
tory at Chandernagore. Besides, every letter from 
England complained of the interference of France 
in the American quarrel, and announced hostilities 
with that power as inevitable. The presidency of 
Bombay, who were nearest to the scene of Mah- 
ratta intrigue, and likely to be most affected by it, 
wrote alarming letters to the supreme council at 
Calcutta, and recommended a new alliance with 
Ragobn, in order to anticipate the designs of the 
French and the Mahratta chiefs. They were feageT 
for the recovery of Bassein and the other territory 
which had been given up by Colonel Upton ; and 
their last advices informed them that the court of 
directors disapproved in toto of that treaty, and 
thought that much more advantageous terms, i. e. 
more territory and more revenue, might have 
been secured by supposing Rngoba. Hastings, 
too, disapproved that treaty — the w'ork of Claver- 
ing, Monaon, and Francis — which he would have 
prevented at the time if he had been able. The 
Mahrattas had scarcely performed one article of 
it when the Chevalier dc St. Lubin arrived at 
Poona with letters and presents from Louis XVI. 
The governor-general, who had long been accus- 
tomed to reflect on the host means the English 
possessed of defending their Indian empiic, and 
the most likely means the Ficnch had foT recover- 
ing their ascendancy, had come to the conclusion 
that our greatest danger would proceed from a 
union of the French with the Mahrattas, and that 
any attempt of that kind ought to be met on the 
instant, and, if possible, prevented by arms, leagues, 
combinations, by the utmost exercise of our power 
and policy. At this critical juncture he received 
intelligence that there was a fresh quarrel among 
the Mahratta chiefs at Poona, who constituted a 
sort of regency ; und thnt a powerful faction headed 
by Baboo had resolved to declare for Rngoba, and 
had actually applied to the English at Bombay for 
assistance. It appeared also that the presidency 
of Bombay had committed itself to this party by 
promises or encouragements, and that its territo- 
ries would be in danger if the faction opposed to 
Baboo and Ragoba should prevail in this new con- 
test. Without hesitation Hastings proposed in 
council that every assistance should be given in 
men and money, and that an army should be sent 
from Calcutta to Bombay. He was supported by 
Barwell, and opposed by Francis and Wlieler, who 
protested as usual ; but, as usual, the governor- 
general’s casting-vote settled the matter. Ten 
lacs of rupees were immediately sent to Bombay 
by bills ; and on the 23rd of February orders were 
issued for assembling an army at Culpee, on the east 
bank of the Hooghly river, and about thirty-three 
miles in a straight line below Calcutta. There then 
arose a fresh dispute in council as to the properest 
way of sending these troops on their long journey : 
if they went by sea they would have to go round 
nearly the whole of the immense peninsula of 
India, and it was not the proper season for such a 
voyage, nor were there transports to carry the 


troops, or ships of war to give them convoy : to 
make such a march by land was a bold idea that 
had not yet presented itself to the mind of any 
Anglo-Indian, soldier or statesman ; but Hastings, 
who had studied the capabilities of the native 
troops, who had a high reliance on their steadiness 
and powers of endurance, and who had long wished 
for an opportunity to show the might of the com- 
pany to some of the princes and potentates of the 
interior, who, from the remoteness of their situa- 
tion, had hitherto remained strangers to it, or but 
very insufficiently informed upon it, after consult- 
ing with some officers, confidently proposed the 
land march right across the peninsula — a peninsula 
vast enough to be called a continent — through the 
hostile and unknown regions that intervened be- 
tween the banks of the Ganges and the Gulf of 
Cambay. Francis and Wilder again protested: 
according to some accounts, even his constant 
echo, Barwell, was silent or doubtful on this occa- 
sion, and Hastings ordered the hazardous march 
on his own responsibility * The army was com- 
posed of six native battalions, a corps of native 
cavalry, furnished by the Nabob of Oude, and a 
company of native artillery, altogether amounting 
to 103 European officers, 6624 native troops, with 
31,000 followers, including the bazar, carriers of 
baggage, servants of officer*, and families of sepoys ; 
and this host lmd to march upwards of 1000 miles 
through countries where nearly every kind of 
obstacle had to be overcome. The command 
was entrusted to Colonel Leslie, who did not prove 
worthy of executing so daring and brilliant a con- 
ception. Except the officers there were no British 
or Europeans of any other nation. The army be- 
gan its march on the 12th of June, 1778 ; and it 
had not proceeded far when a letter from Mr. 
Baldwin, the English consul at Cairo, brought to 
Calcutta the news that war had been declared both 
in Ijondon and Paris. Francis and Wheler then 
insisted that the army *hould be recalled, as they 
considered that Bengal was as likely to be attacked 
by the French as Bombay, and as Borne great 
difficulties were already presenting themselves to 
the advance of the troops ; but Hastings insisted 
that the aTmy should go on, and that the river 
Hooghly, Calcutta, and Bengal could be very well 
defended without it. Clive himself could not 
have kicked down obstacles and projected delays 
or have acted in all respects with more deter- 
mination than did Hastings on this trying occa- 
sion. He seized Chandemagore, which had not 
been re-fortified, and all the French factories in 
Bengal : he sent orders to the presidency of Madras 
to occupy Pondicherry instantly— but, in infraction 
of the last treaty of peace, Pondicherry had been re- 
fer tilled, and could not be taken without a desperate 
siege — he threw up strong works near Calcutta ; 
and, still further to impede the approach to that 

* Captain Williams of the Bengal army, Historical Account of 
the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Native Infantry, frost its Ant 
foimation in 1767 to 1796.— Hastings, how over, says in his letters 
that Mr. Barwell, whose advice he had taken in all his measures, 
concurred also in this, while Francis and Wilder opposed and pm. 
tested. 
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e&pitd, he collected a vast number of vessels of all 
kinds, shapes, and riggings, and improvised a regu- 
lar marine establishment ; he raised nine new bat- 
talions of sepoys and a numerous corps of native 
artillery ; and, being thus perfectly at ease in this 
uarter, he directed his attention to the westward, to 
le march of the army and to the proceedings at 
Poona and Bombay. Previously to the first move 
Of the troops he had sent ■ letters and presents to 
aeveral of the native princes through whose terri- 
tories the army must pass ; he had almost settled 
the preliminaries of a treaty and close alliance with 
the Mahratta ruler, or Rajah, of Berar, whose terri- 
tories were most extensive and about midway be- 
tween the Bay of Bengal and the western coast, 
and* whose power and consideration were equal to 
those enjoyed by any Mahratta prince of the time. 
Colonel Jjeslie had been instructed to conciliate 
and captivate the goodwill of the rulers and people 
of all the districts through which his line of march 
lay ; but, as he was to go on at all events, he was 
to fight his way where he could not win it by gentle 
means. The army met with a feeble resistance in 
crossing the- river Jumna from a Mahrutta chief 
called Ballajce. This chief also engaged the young 
Rajah of Bondilcuud to oppose it, and as the forces 
advanced in Bondilcund they were frequently 
harassed and occasionally saw their supplies of 
provisions intercepted ; but a spirited and success- 
ful attack made on their principal post, not far 
from Chattcrpoor, completely disconcerted the 
rajah and Ballajec, and compelled them to retiie 
to a respectful distance. After this action Leslie 
was joined by an elder brother of the rajah, who 
laid claim to his throne, and by several other Bon- 
dilcund chiefs — for, go where they would, the 
English found factions, disputed successions, and 
other mad contentions to tempt their ambition and 
furnish means for its gratification. Hastings, how- 
ever, did not wish Leslie to engage for the present 
in the'-e particular contests. u The rest of the 
march,” wrote the governor-general, “ will be 
easy and creditable it Colonel Leslie does not en- 
tangle himself in the domestic contests of the two 
brothers, to which his inducements are Btrong and 
his provocations great. He was on the 30th of 
July at Chattcrpoor, where he had been for some 
time detained for the repair of his carriages. He 
writes that he was then on the point of leaving it. 
I wish he had. I shall be satisfied if he advances. 
I do not wish him to be in a hurry.”* But Colonel 
Leslie was less in a hurry than Hastings desired ; 
for, having reached Rajughur, a principal city of 
Bondilcund, on the nth of August, he halted there 
for a long time and entered into various private 
negotiations with the pretender and other chiefs of 
that country, in doing which it was suspected that 
he had an eye to his own private interest But 
the delay is certainly in part attributabl^o the 
indecision of the presidency of Bombay, under 
whose orders Leslie had been {old to consider him- 
self from the moment he passed the Jumna. It 

• Letter to Sulivau, dated 18th August, I77H 


is true that embarraBBing incidents had occurred at 
Poona — that the treaty with Ragoba and the cause 
of that chief had not run so smoothly as the Bom- 
bay politicians had anticipated ; but still their 
conduct must be considered as a near approach to 
the very perfection of absurdity. They sent an 
order to Leslie to suspend his march, alleging their 
apprehensions of the risk and expense, and the 
dissent of two of the members of their council from 
the original plam “ A strange reason thiB for a 
majority!” exclaimed contemptuously the go- 
vernor-general of Bengal, whose majority depended 
on his own voice, and whose carB constantly rung 
with the dissents and protests of Francis and 
Wheler. Two or three days after this first order 
the Bombay magnates sent Leslie another order, 
revoking the former one and pressing for the rapid 
advance of the army. More than one familiar 
proverb will explain the condition in which Leslie 
found himself. Of a weak and irresolute charac- 
ter himself, and probably not entirely free from 
the motives imputed to him of money-making and 
present-seeking, he remained where he was in 
Bondilcund, justifying his inactivity by showing 
that an army which was to advance from Bombay 
to meet him had not taken the field, and that that 
presidency had done nothiug to avuil themselves 
of the distractions at Poona, or to pave the way 
for his advance at the points where it would become 
most dangerous. On their side the presidency of 
Bombay excused their inactivity by representing 
that the leading members of their party at Poona, 
from whom assistance was expected, bad been scat- 
tered or put into prison, and that there was no 
possibility of calculating the chances of Ragoba’s 
success. Hastings thought it necessary to recall 
Colonel Leslie to Bengal, and to confide the com- 
mand of the aimy to Lieutenant- Colonel Goddurd, 
a much moie active and enterprising oflicbr, who 
had been his second in cumnjflM| By the same 
courier he wrote letters to the Rajah of Bondilcund 
and his competitors, disavowing the acts of Colonel 
Leslie, and declaring all his treaties and agree- 
ments invalid. It is possible that the loitering 
commander might have been brought to account 
at Calcutta for some of his burguins ; but he died 
on the 3rd of October, several days before the 
sentence of recall could reach him* Goddard, 
raised to the rank of full colonel, waB immediately 
freed from the orders which had tied the hands 
and feet of his predecessor : he was instantly re- 
leased from the authority of the presidency of 
Bombay, which might interrupt but could not 
promote Iub success. He forthwith quitted “ the 
detested land of Bondilcund,’’ and, taking the road 
through Malwa, he continued his march a long 

• " The wild conduct of Colonel Leslie,” said Hustings, ” de- 
prived mo of every hope of effecting any useful purpose with the de- 
tachment while he had the command of it. . . . Instead of pursuing 
the route which had been preset ibetl him, he loitered owuy four 
months in Bondilcund, busied in the paltry work of accommodating 
the domestic contests of that government, and making treaties of 
alliance with the rajah and his mean attendants. These were direct 
infringements of his positive instructions.” — Letter to Sulivan, dated 
nth November, 1718 . 
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while in peace, ease, and plenty, without eipen- 
encing or expecting any of the many impediments 
which Leslie had so long complained of.* He 
soon crossed the Nerbudda, ana reached the city 
of Nagpoor, which Hastings with a prospective 
glance declared to be the exact and proper centre 
of all our possessions and connexions in India! 
By the 1st of December Goddard had established 
friendly relations with the Mahrattas of Berar. 
Here he received dispatches from Bombay ac- 
quainting him that they had at last put an army in 
motion for Poona, and expected that he would meet 
it in the neighbourhood of that city. This Bom- 
bay force, 4500 strong, under Colonel Egerton, 
quitted the coast, advanced boldly through the 
ghauts, arrived at Condala, and by the 4th of 
January, 1779, were in full march for Poona, with 
twenty-five days’ provision in hand. Loose squa- 
drons of Mahratta horse kept skirmishing and re- 
treating before them, but Colonel Egerton could 
nowhere seethe friendly Mahratta army which Ra- 
gobahad assured him would repair to his standard. 
Ilugoba, who was accompanying Egerton with a 
very diminutive force, and who had received a 
considerable loon from the Bombay government, 
was taken to tusk; hut he represented that the 
wavering Mahratta chiefs were not likely to join 
until the English should have obtained some de- 
cisive advantage. Egerton, therefore, kept ad- 
vancing till the 9th of January, when he was 
only sixteen miles from Poona, in which neigh- 
bourhood he w as to meet and form a junction with 
Goddard. But here a halt was suddenly ordered, 
for a large army of Mahratta horse was seen in 
front. Unfortunately for the credit of the expe- 
dition, the Bombay government had sent two civil 
commissioners to share the authority and direct 
the movements of Egerton. The civilians allowed 
themselves to be overcome by unmanly fears, and, 
upon pretext that the subsistence of the troops 
would be very precarious if they advanced — they 
had still in camp provisions for eighteen days ! — 
they ordered a retreat. The Mahratta army of 
horse followed them and almost enveloped them, 
cut to pieces three or four hundred men, and car- 
ried off the greater part of their baggage and pro- 
visions. The two commissioners fell into a state 
of helplessness and despair; and even Colonel 
Egerton declared it to be impossible to carry back 
the army to Bombay. The three deserved hang- 
ing, and two of them, who had been the chief cause 
of this precipitate and wretchedly managed retreat, 
were well nigh incurring the risk of a worse fate. 
A deputation was sent to the Mahrattas to know 
upon what terms they would condescend to permit 
their quiet maTch back to the coast. The Mahratta 
chiefs demanded that Ragoba should be delivered to 
them. With this demand Colonel Egerton and 
the commissioners complied, excusing this breach of 
honour and hospitality by alleging, what was pro- 
bably true enough, that Ragoba, despairing of suc- 
cess, had opened a correspondence with the enemy. 

* Letter to Sullvan. 


When the Mahratta chiefs had got Ragoba into 
their hands they asked another price for permitting 
the retreat, and this was nothing less than a new 
treaty by which- the English should agree to give 
up all the acquisitions they had made in that part 
of India since the year 1756, and send orders- to 
Colonel Goddard to return peaceably to Bengal. 
Egerton and the commissioners did as they were 
commanded, and signed a treaty to this effect. The 
Mahratta chiefs then asked for hostages, intimating 
that they must be men of importance. The army 
recommended that the two commissioners should 
be delivered over to them ; but it was finally 
arranged that two other civilians should be sent to 
the Mahratta camp. The dishonoured army was 
then told it might pursue its march to Bombay 
without fear of molestation. Jn the mean while 
Goddard had continued advancing upon Poona, in 
the full confidence that he should meet Egerton 
and his army near that city. But when he reached 
Boorhampoor, the ancient capital of Candeish, 980 
miles from Calcutta bv the route lie hud taken, 
Goddard too was brought to a halt by perplexing 
letters and advices. By one letter from the field 
commissioners, written in compliance with their 
treaty, he was told that he must retrace his steps ; 
by auother from the same field commissi one is he 
was told that he must pay nc attention to what they 
had said ; but these lack-brains gave him no ac- 
count or intelligible hint of what had befallen their 
Bombay army. In this state of doubt Goddard 
remained at Boorhampoor till the 5th of February, 
when he learned the real statP of affairs. Luckily 
he was no Egerton and had no field commissioners 
with him. He resolved not to be bound by a 
treaty made by fools and cowards, who had no 
authority over him or his movements, and no right 
to include him in their disgrace ; a> d he bravely 
determined to continue his march to the western 
coast, avoiding Poona, where the game for the pre- 
sent was lost, and making dh ect for Surat, where 
he would be in an English settlement, with the 
sea open to Bombay, and ready to act as occasion, 
or his orders from Calcutta, might require. But 
Surat was nearly 250 miles off, the disposition of 
the intervening country very doubtful, and a great 
and increasing army of the Mahratta cavalry was 
hanging on his rear. His decision and rapidity, 
the discipline and altogether admirable conduct of 
his native Bengal infantry, could alone save him 
from destruction or dishonour. But he and his 
army, wherever they went, were preceded by the 
sweet odour of a good name. In the course of 
their long and toilsome march, no plundering, no 
excesses, no insults or wrongs of any kind had 
been permitted. Hence the country people flocked 
to supply him with provisions, ana to render him 
such information and services aB they could. From 
Boorhampoor to tike coast his route lay through the 
most fertile and best cultivated fleldB of Hindustan, 
thickly dotted with open villages and defenceless 
towns, with property in them, and commodities and 
luxuries most tempting to the sepoys ; but nothing 
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Will touched, nothing taken without being paid for, 
ifni thus the inhabitants, instead of flying and con- 
cealing their provisions and property, as they ever 
had done at the approach of an army, quietly pur- 
sued their occupations, or thronged to relieve his 
wants by a traffic equally beneficial to both parties. 
Goddard and his sepoys performed the 250 miles’ 
march in nineteen days, and entered Surat amidst 
acclamations. They had achieved a triumph more 
valuable than any victory : they had left a moral 
impression which could not be soon effaced, and 
which was scarcely overrated by Hastings. M He 
assured,” wrote the governor-general to one of the 
directors, “ that the successful and steady progress 
of a part, and that known to be hut a small part, 
of the militavy force of Bengal from the Jumna to 
Surat has contributed more than perhaps our more 
splendid achievements to augment our military 
reputation, and to confirm the ascendant of our 
influence over all the powers of Hindustan. To 
them as to ourselves, the attempt appeared asto- 
nishing and impracticable, because it had never 
before been made or suggested. It has shown 
what the British are capable of effecting.”* God- 
dard was promoted to the rank of general, and 
soon received the commands of the supreme coun- 
cil to take upon himself all future wars or negoti- 
ations with the Mahrattas. Ragoba, escaping from 
his confinement at Poona, took refuge in Sunit. 
Goddard proposed an amicable treaty with the 
Poona regency or confederacy, upon condition 
that they would annul the dishonourable treaty 
extorted from Egerton and the field commissioner*, 
and give up all connexion with the French. The 
Mahratta chiefs replied that they would enter upon 
no negotiation until Ragoba was given up and 
Salsctte restored to them. Upon this Goddard 
prepared for the field, which he took at the begin- 
ning of January, 1780. In a few days he reduced 
the fortress of Dubhoy and carried by storm the 
important city of Ahmedabad, the ancient capital 
of Guzerat. He was recalled in the direction of 
Surat by intelligence that a Mahratta army under 
the two great chiefs or princes, Scindia and Holkar, 
was approaching that city. On the 8th of March 
his rapid marches had brought him up with this 
army. It waB 40,000 strong, but he resolved to 
attack it that very night. But the attack was pre- 
vented by a letter from one of the two hostages 
whom Egertpn had left in the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, and who now intimated that those chiefs were 
desirous of peace, and inclined to purchase it upon 
Goddard’s terms. Scindia even liberated the two 
hostages, and sent them to the English camp with 
a vakeel, or agent, to open negotiations. But, as 
Scindia wished to bargain for the person of Ragoba, 
who was following Goddard, and as he and Holkar 
were soon suspected of a design to waste thftime 
until the setting in of the rains should intent^ the 
campaign, the general broke off the negotiations. 
By the more rapid movements of their cavulry 
Scindia and Holkar were for many days enabled to 
• Letter to Sulivsn, a» given by Mr. Gleig. 
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avoid an attack ; but on the 3rd of April, between 
night and morning, Goddard with a small but se- 
lect part of his army surprised them in their camp 
and gave them a thorough defeat. Flying in the 
greatest confusion to the ghauts the Mahrattas left 
Goddard undisputed master of all the country be- 
tween the mountains and the sea. Having taken 
possession of the principal towriB, Goddard put his 
army into cantonmentB. 

In the meantime Hastings had formed an 
alliance with a Hindu prince, commonly called the 
Ranna of Gohud, who possessed an extensive hilly 
country on the Jumna, between the territories of 
the great Muhratta Scindia and the kingdom of 
Oudc; and Captain Popham with a small force 
had been detached to assist the Ranna in expelling 
a Mahratta invasion. Popham had taken the field 
at the beginning of the year, and had not only 
driven out the Mahrattas from the dominions of the 
Ranna, but had crossed the Sind, had followed them 
into their own territory, and had taken by Btorm 
the fortress of Lahar, the capital of Cutchwagar. 
Hastings recommended the immediate reinforcing 
of Pophum as an officer capable of shaking the pow er 
of Scindia and Holkar in the heart of their own 
country. Francis protested against any extension 
of the w ar, but it was resolved to send another de- 
tachment. Before it had time to arrive Popham 
with extraordinary skill and daring took by esca- 
lade the fortress of Gualior, one of the very strongest 
and most important places in all India, built upon 
a lofty and almost perpendicular rock, and then 
defended by a numerous garrison. Scindia had 
made it a grand depdt for artillery and military 
6torcs. The brave young Bruce, who led the es- 
calading and storming party, wus one of a family 
insensible to danger — he was brother to Bruce, the 
Abyssinian traveller. Gualior had long been 
deemed impregnable by the natives : it vtas only 
about 190 miles from Delhi, niore than 50 

from Agra, which w’as then Scmdia’s capital. The 
Mahrattas abandoned all the neighbouring country 
and carried terror and dismay into Agra, 'lhe 
opposition to this brilliant campaign of Popham 
was about the last public act in India of Francis. 
A hollow reconciliation had been effected between 
the governor-general and this member of the su- 
preme council, Francis agreeing to cease or mo- 
derate his opposition, and Hastings agreeing to 
allow Francis a larger share in the distribution of 
places of honour and profit. But the temper of 
one of these contracting parties was uncontrollable, 
and so were the suspicions and antipathies of the 
other. If Hastings on vital occasions could sus- 
pend his resentments, he was not of a forgiving 
temper ; and Francis had offered him insults diffi- 
cult to be forgiven by any man, unless on a death- 
bed. He attributed the far greater part of the agony 
of mind he had endured, and of the risks he had 
run, to the “ incendiary impressions ” of the ex- 
clerk of the war-office. “ Francis,” said he to a 
confidential correspondent, “ is the vilest fetcher 
and carrier of tales to set friends, and even the most 
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intimate friends, at \uuance, of any nmn I ever 
knew. Even the appai cut levity of his ordmaiy 
behaviour is but a cloak to deception.*’* The go- 
vernor-general moreover fell that he was not go- 
vernor so long as Francis remained as a check 
upon him ; and never was man more eager for a 
single and supreme authority, or what he called 
44 an undivided form of government.” Even after 
his compact with Francis he declared with bitter- 
ness — “ I am not governor. All the powers I 
possess are those of preventing the rule from fall- 
ing into worse hands than my own. ... I came 
to this government when it subsisted on borrowed 
resources, and when its powers were unknown be- 
yond the border? of the country which it held in 
concealed and unprofitable subjection. I saw it 
grow into wealth and national consequence, and 
again Bink into a decline that must infallibly end 
it, if a very speedy remedy be not applied. Its 
present constitution is made up of discordant parts, 
and contains the seeds of death in it. I am mo- 
rally certain that the resources of this country, in 
the hands of a military people and in the disposi- 
tion of a consistent and undivided form of govern- 
ment, are both capable of vast internal improve- 
ment, and of raising that power which possesses 
them to the dominion of all India.”t Now 
Francis’s constant theme was that this dominion 
of all India was a wild and dangerous dream ; 
and, as to power in the government, he pro- 
claimed daily and almost hourly that Hastings had 
already a great deal too much. Under all these 
circumstances it was utterly impossible that the com- 
pact should be binding, or that the truce between 
the governor-general and his opponent should be 
lasting. The agreement had been entered upon 

• Letters to Sulivan. + Id. 

VOL. II. 


in 1779, when Hastings received his re-appointr 
mtnt us governor- general, but only for a single 
\cur ; and when Mr. Barwcll, his steady supporter, 
waa impatient to return to England to enjoy the 
fortune he had made. Barwell, however, had con- 
sented to remain, to vote for his friend, if Francis 
could not be induced to forego his opposition to 
the extension of the Mahratta war in the direction 
of the Jumna and Agra, or would not consent to 
its being conducted according to the planB of the 
governor-general, who willingly took the whole 
responsibility upon himself. Francis had agreed 
to be neutrul on these points, and thereupon, or 
in consequence of this agreement, Barwell had 
taken his departure for England. Incensed at the 
renewal of opposition and the pains taken to thwart 
the campaign of Popham, Hastings, on the 14th of 
July (1780), in answering a minute of council, de- 
clared, — M I do not trust to Mr. Francis’s promises 
of candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. 
I judge of his public conduct by his private, which 
I have found to be void of truth and honour.” 
Upon this, Francis could not do leBB than chal- 
lenge the governor-general ; and, not being veiled 
and defended by the impenetrable cloud and mist 
that hung over Junius, he was shot through the 
body.* The wound, though dangerous, did not 

* “ Judging it unbecoming," says Hastings, *' to surprise him with 
a minute at tire council-table, or send it first to the sneretavy, 1 en- 
closed it in a note to him that evening. The next day, after council, 
he desired me to withdraw with him into a private apartment of the 
council-house, where, taking out of his pocket a paper, ho read from 
it a challenge in terms. 1 accepted it, the time and place of meeting 
were fixed before we pasted , and on the morning of the Thursday 
following, being the 17th, between the hours of five and six, we met. 
We exchanged shots at nearly the same Instant : mine entered his 
side Just below the right shoulder, end lodged in the opposite aide 
under the left. He fell, and was conveyed to a house In the neigh- 
Itoorhood."— Letter to Sulimn, dated SfttA o/Jngm, Of ymm by Mr. 
Oleig. This letter contains Hastings’s o* n account of the whole trana* 
action, which certainly makes the conduct or Francis appear in very 

V 
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prove mortal ; but he resigned his place and re- 
turned home a few months after receiving it. The 
retort to the pistol was in these times common in 
India, where men’s tempers seemed to become as 
fiery and as peppery &b the favourite dish at their 
tables. This was the second duel in which Hastings 
himself had been engaged. 

Between Goddard and Popham the most bril- 
liant successes had been obtained, and the Mahratta 
war promised a complete triumph, when the My- 
soreans again took the field, threatening ruin to the 
English power and possessions on the Coromandel 
coast. For the space of seven years Hydcr Ali 
had been concerting schemes with the French at 
Pondicherry, improving and increasing his army, 
and * preparing the nerves of war by a financial 
system which has been much applauded, but 
which appears to have consisted mainly in extor- 
tion from his subjects and plunder from his neigh- 
bours. Ilyder could neither read nor write ; but 
he had a sort of mental arithmetic which is de- 
scribed as being wonderfully rapid and correct ; 
and he was assisted by learned Brahmins, said to 
be great financiers, or, at least, great accountants. 
He had adopted the common Indian practice of 
squeezing his treasurers, finance ministers, and 
collectors ; and when they escaped him by death 
he got at their money by torturing their family 
and servants. These utter horrors were as com- 
mon almost in every part of the East, from Pekin 
to Constantinople, as was the practice of secreting 
treasure — a practice which gave rise to them, and 
which had not been unknown in Europe, and even 
in England, in the middle ages, when men buried in 
the earth what they could not secure in trade or in 
banks, and the possession of which they could not 
own without danger. One of his Brahmin dew- 
ans sent a dying declaration that the full amount 
of his fortune was 50,000 pagodas, and honestly 
come by; and he implored as & favour that his 
master would receive the money into the treasury, 
and leave his family in peace when he should be 
gone. Hyder not only took the money, but made 
a merit of excusing the bereft family from the 
usual process of torture ; which, he doubted not, 
would have led to the discovery of concealed hoards. 
His next dewan, also a Brahmin, was tortured 
until he disgorged all he had, and was then dis- 
missed, a cripple and a beggar. The successor 
to this victipi wsb a Mussulman, the first of that 
religion he ever employed in the finance depart- 
ment : he was esteemed an able and an honourable 
man ; but after a while he too was seized, and he 

dark and dirty oolonrs. As, however, the agreement between him 
and Francis wns a verbal one —neither party could have ventured to 
put down such a bargain in writing— there is a want of documentary 
avidenee to establish the charges of broken faith, fee Hastings, in 
dead, produced a paper containing the following words Mr. Francis 
Will not oppose any measures which the goiemor-genmytofil re " 
commend tor the prosecution of the war In which we nr Jfcppbscd 
to be engaged with the Mahrattas, or for the general support of the 
present political syatem of his government." But the paper was not 
signed, and Francis declared that, though the paper had been shown 
to him* ho hud never agreed to it, or hound himself by its con- 
tents. It thus beoame a question of personal honour and veracity, 
for Hastings could not disclose the whole of the bargain or call upon 
Mr. Harwell, who hod been a party in it, to do so 


died under torture inflicted to extort money which 
he did not possess. The next dewan, on being dis- 
missed from office, declared that he was neither 
poorer nor richer than when he first ventured or was 
forced into the employment ; that all the money he 
possessed amounted to 10,000 rupees, the exact turn 
he hud when he became dewan. Nevertheless he 
was thrown into prison, where he died : the 10,000 
rupees which he had mentioned— and no more — 
were found in his house, and Hyder took them 
from his family, who were left to Btarve or beg.* 
We presume that the English and French writers 
who have so highly applauded Hyder’s financial sys- 
tem would not have chosen to be bis ministers of 
finance. The treasury of Mysore was certainly 
well filled, and all the weight which money could 
give was on the Bide of Hyder, when, in the 
summer of 1780, after prayers in all the mosques, 
and ceremonies in all the Hindu temples, he quitted 
Seringapatam and poured through the ghauts with 
15,000 drilled infantry, 40,000 peons, 28,000 ca- 
valry, 2000 artillery and rocket-men, and 400 
Europeans, Frenchmen and other adventurers. 
There was & complete staff of French officers to 
direct operations according to the best rules. The 
artillery exceeded one hundred pieces of all calibres. 
To meet these long preparations and this immense 
force, the presidency of Madras hnd an empty ex- 
chequer, a divided and factious council, an anny 
not exceeding 6000 men, counting sepoyB, who 
formed by far the largest part of it; and these 
troops, wholly unprepared, were scattered over a 
wide tract of country, in Pondicherry, which had 
been tnken from the French, in Trichinopoly, in 
Arcot, in Madras, in cantonments far apart, and in 
forts incapable of resisting a battering train, or 
badly supplied with provisions and stores. As for 
tlie forces of their ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
there was no reliance to be p utjp them : they ran 
away, or they deserted to as soon as hi 3 

army defiled through the ghauts. It was difficult 
to collect the detachments ; and they were hardly 
anywhere strong enough or quick enough to check 
the rapid advance of the Mysorean. Porto Novo, 
on the coast, and Conjeveram, close to Trichi- 
nopoly, were captured and plundered ; the people 
w r erc flying in all directions from fire and sword 
towards the English presidency; and the flames 
kindled by Hyder were seen by night from the top 
of Mount St. Thomas. Blacks and whites gathered 
under the guns of Fort St. George as the only place 
where they could be safe, and the neighbouring 
villas, the Black town, and Madras itself, were 
deserted by their panic-stricken inhabitants. Al- 
most the first thing the presidency did was to dis- 

• Colonel Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India.— The 
honest missionary. Schwartz, who lived some time in Mysore, 
and who was admitted to his presence, said of Hyder, " He is 
served through fear : two hundred people with whips in their hands 
stand always ready for duty ; not a day passes on which numbers are 
not flogged. Hyder applies the same cat to all transgressors alike - 
gentlemen and hpvsekeepers, tax-gatherers and his own sons. It 
will hardly be believed what puuMiroente are daily inflicted on the 
collector*. One of them was tied up, aud two men come with their 
whips and cut him dreadfully : with sharp nails they tore his flesh 
asunder, and then scourged him afresh; his shrieks rent the air." 
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pitch a fast-sailing ship to Calcutta, with letters 
and agents, to implore the governor-general to send 
them help, but above all money; and Hastings and 
the supreme council were told that if they sent 
money all would go well, but that without money 
every thing must be lost, and a death-blow be given 
to the British empire in India. We shall presently 
see how Hastings answered to this appeal, and the 
terrible means he adopted to procure and continue 
the enormous supplies that were really required to 
save India. 

To complete the embarrassments of the presi- 
dency of Madras, the arrival of a French armament 
on the coast, to recover Pondicherry and co-operate 
with Hyder, was confidently reported. The presi- 
dency issued contradictory orders to the officers 


commanding the detached part* of their army, and 
there appears to have been no concert or good un- 
derstanding among the chief commanders of their 
forces. One place of rendezvous was named, and 
then another ; and the two main divisions, which 
might have repulsed the invaders if united, never 
formed a junction, and were beaten separately one 
after the other. Colonel Baillie, with a lamentable 
deficiency of judgment, allowed himself to be sur- 
rounded, near Conjeveram, by the whole hoBt of 
Hyder, with upwards of sixty cannon. But the 
bravery of his small body of men was even more 
conspicuous than his own folly. Though worn 
out by forced marches, and almost sinking with 
hunger, sepoys, as well as British, kept their ground 
with a spirit that has rarely been surpassed. But 
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for the French staff around him, Hyder would have 
given up the contest and retreated. The English 
repelled charge after charge, and the fire of their 
platoons, as regular as the motions of a machine, 
inflicted terrible slaughter. But, at half-past seven 
in the evening, when the battle had lasted for many 
hours, and when Hyder's troops appeared to be 
commencing a retreat without orders, two tumbrils 
blew up, killed a number of men, overset their 
guns, and left the English almost without ammu- 
nition. Still they kept their ground, and they 
continued fighting on till nine o’clock, when all 
the sepoys that remained were broken and cut to 
pieces. The British that survived— 'less than 400 
in number, and most of them wounded — gained the 
ridge of a hill and formed in square, the officers 
fighting with their swords, the men with their 


bayonets, or only now and then burning a cart- 
ridge. They resisted many attacks, and would 
have resisted more if Colonel Baillie had not gone 
forward to ask for quarter, waving hiB handker- 
chief and ordering them to laydown theii arms. 
It is said that Baillie committed a mistake in sup- 
posing that his signal was favourably answered ; 
it is said that some of his men would not lay 
down their arms, and continued to use them; 
but the undisputed termination of the affair was a 
cowardly butchery of one-half of the English and a 
horrible captivity to the rest. Of eighty-six offi- 
cers thirty-six were killed and thirty-four wounded 
and mangled. The young soldiers of Hyder and 
hiB son Tippoo amused themselves with fleshing 
their swords and exhibiting their skill on men 
already helpless and dying, on the sick and 
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wounded, and even on women and children. The 
pmm&t that were taken and allowed to live were 
•tfipped of their clothing to the last remnant, and 
none escaped this brutal treatment except a few 
who were saved by the humane interposition of | 
French officers * Sir Hector Munro, who com- 
manded the other main division of the Madras 
army, was withm a short march of Hyder’s rear, 
delayed by want of rice and other necessaries. 
Upon learning the dreadful catastrophe he aban- 
doned his tents and baggage, threw his heavier 
guns into a tank, and tied rather than retreated to 
Chingleput, and thence to Mount St. Thomas and 
Madras, being followed the whole way by clouds 
of Mjsorean horse. A great part of the country 
was Ugain laid waste, and, within a few weeks from 
Hyder All’s first descent, WandewaBh, Chingle- 
put, Vellore, and Arcot were either captured or 
closely besieged. But for Hastings there was an 
end to our power not only in the Carnatic but aUo 
in the Northern Circars. He too had to contend 
with an empty treasury and with a council that was 
still far from unanimous. Money, however, was 
procured, and fifteen lacs of rupees were sent off 
to Madras as a present supply for the army ; more 
money was promised, and the governor-generaPs 
missives and agents were sent flying through the 
country to procure it — at Moorshedabad, at Patna, 
at Benares, at Lucknow, m every place where 
Hastings had a claim or could invent one — for all 
considerations gave way in his mind to the para- 
mount duty of preserving the British empire in 
the East. If he could have coined his body, and 
his soul too, into lacs of rupees lie would have done 
it at this tremendous crisis. The inept governor 
of Fort St. George, or Madras, was recalled, and Sir 
Eyre Coote, who had fought under Clive at Plas- 
sey, who had defeated Lully and Bussy at \V an- 
dewash, and who had taken Pondicherry in the last 
war, was imited to take the command of Fort St. 
George, and the entire management of the war with 
Hyder All. Peace was concluded with Scindia, 
Popham was recalled from the Jumna, and amicable 
arrangements were adjusted with the other Mah- 
Tatta powers, under the guarantee of the Rajah of 
Bcrar. Sir Eyre Coote, who had only recently re- 
turned to India as commander-in-chicf of Bengal 
and a member of the supreme council, had not 
always agreed with Hastings at the council table ; 
but, in the moment of danger, he gave him his 
entire support, recognized the spirited wisdom and 
decision of his plaiiB, and, though in Arm and suf- 
fering, undertook the command. Some faint mur- 
murs of opposition or disapprobation were heard 
from Francis, who had not yet taken his departure ; 
but the imminence of the peril, and the conviction 
of the necessity of agreement and of energetic mea- 
sures, would not permit men to listen to hinf^nd 
Hastings, at every demur or hesitation of th?coun- 
cil, offered, in the manner of Clive, to take all the 
responsibility upon himself. Not a moment was 

• Colonel Wllki. Sketrhea of the South of India : and Memoirs of 
tka Into War in Ada. 


to be lost ; for if the French armament should ar- 
rive before Coote, then all would be lost. Five 
hundred choice British troops were embarked at 
Calcutta, and with these, and bix hundred lascars 
and between forty and fifty gentlemen volunteers, 
the Indian veteran sailed for Madras on the 23rd of 
October. On the night after his departure there 
arose a terrible storm, which continued all the next 
day. Some alarmists whispered that the veteran 
and his little army had gone to the bottom of the 
Bay of Bengal ; but the squadron weathered the 
storm, and after a very quick passage got Bafe to 
Madras. Foreseeing that further reinforcements 
would be required in the Carnatic, and know- 
ing, since Goddard’s progress to Surat, that 
the native troopB might be trusted on the 
longest marches, Hastings resolved that an- 
other detachment should be got ready and sent to 
Madras, not by sea, but by laud ; he strained every 
nerve, he looked out for the best officers and the 
best men, and early in the ensuing year (1781) 
Colonel Pearse, a counterpart of Goddard, Btarted 
from Calcutta with five small regiments of native 
infantry, some native cavalry, and a proportionate 
train of artillery, to And or force his way through 
Cuttack, the Northern Circars and half of the Carna- 
tic, a distance of more than 1100 miles, and through 
a country intersected by many rivers, which were 
all to be crossed where broadest, ot nearest their 
mouihs. Pearse and his detachment overcame all 
obstacles, performed the journey, got to Madras at 
a most critical juncture, and were eminently useful 
in that quarter. In the mean time Coote had com- 
menced operations with 1700 Europeans and about 
5000 native troops, by marching to recover Wande- 
wash, the scene of his greatest exploit. Hyder Ali, 
terrified at his name, abandoned WandewaBh with 
the utmost precipitation, raised several of his sieges, 
and seemed moic than once incli ned to fly alto- 
gether, or to treat with Coote^kRut at this junc- 
ture the arrival of a French fleet "obliged the English 
to change their line of march; and after a few days 
Coote encamped on the hills behind Pondicherry, 
in the roadstead of which there rode at anchor 
seven French ships of the line and four frigates. On 
I taking Pondicherry, Sir Hector Monro had con- 
tented himself with destroying the fortifications, and 
putting a very small garrison into it, which had been 
withdrawn at the beginning of Hyder’s present in- 
vasion. The French officers had given their parole, 
the inhabitants had been allowed to continue their 
trade ; but the temptation was too great, and when 
it was seen that the English were flying in all 
directions, and known that an armament was com- 
ing from France, they clapped the English resident 
into prison, flew to arms, enlisted sepoys, and col- 
lected provisions for an army at Karangotty, at a 
convenient distance from Porto Novo. Coote dis- 
armed the inhabitants of Pondicherry and then 
marched away to destroy the depdt. Hyder, em- 
boldened by die arrival of the French ships, had 
descended to the coast ; and he now moved on the 
right flank of the English, rapidly and with the 
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evident intention of protecting the depfit, and keep- 
ing open his communications with the fleet. At 
one time the two armies were very close to each 
other ; and Coote, with the spirit and nimbleness of 
former years, mounted hi! horse and rode along the 
English lines, telling his men that the day was 
come for beating Hyaer. But the Mysorean would 
not accept the challenge to battle ; and in a very 
few days he moved rapidly back into the interior, 
despondent and terror-stricken at the departure of 
the French ships, which, with the old apprehen- 
sion of the approach of a superior English squadron, 
set sail for the Isle of France on the 15th of Febru- 
ary, 1781. Coote could not follow Hvder, for a 
sickness broke out in his camp, and the country 
had been so wasted that he could not find fuiage for 
his cattle. Penetrating into Tanjore, Hydcr con- 
tinued his ravages in that beautiful and productive 
district ; and lus son Tippoo returned to Wancle- 
wush, and even laid siege to that town. Sir Edward 
Hughes with an English squadron destroyed 
Hyder’s infant navy in lus own ports of Calicut 
and Mangalore, and about the middle of June 
arrived at Madras with some reinforcements from 
Bombay. On the 18th of June Coote attacked the 
fortified pagoda of Chillambram, but was repulsed 
with considerable loss In a military sense, how- 
ever, the loss was a gain, for the affair of Clullam- 
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bram gave Hyder such confidence that he came 
again down to the coast and encamped at Cudd&lore 
with the determination to risk a battle rather than 
permit Coote’s advance to Triclnnopoly and TW 
jore. Hyder took up good ground and raised for- 
midable redoubts according to the plans drawn fftr 
him by French officers ; yet, nevertheless, he was 
completely defeated by the English, who advanced 
from Porto Novo and attacked him in his lines on 
the 1st of July. The old Mysorean, seated on a 
portable stool upon a hill in the rear of his army, was 
throw n into a fit of madness by Coote’s most unex- 
pected success ; he raved and tore his clothes, re- 
fusing to move from the «pot, till an old servant 
pulled his slippers on his legs, and put him on a 
fleet horse. Coote had no cavalry to pursue him. 
He ordered his son Tippoo to raise the siege of 
Wondewash, and he retired himself to Arcot quite 
crest-fallen. He began to have a correcter notion 
of the spirit and resources of his enemy. “ The 
defeat of many Bui ilics,” said he, “ will not destroy 
these English. I can rum their resources by land, 
but I ennnot dry up the sea.” He bitterly re- 
gretted having allowed himself to be drawn into 
the wur by French counsels; he still more bitterly 
complained of having been amused by idle expecta- 
tions of a great French force from Europe. He, 
however, rccoveied heu.t enough to lisk another 
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buttle for the defence of Arcot The gioi i d In' 
chose was the very spot where Bmllit’a dtt.it hint nt 
had been annihilated, and which he then foie con- 
sidered a lucky spot. He was again defeated, 
but this time, owing to some squabbles and 
jealousies among the superior English officers, 
Coote’s army suffered much more than in the pre- 
ceding affair. This was on the 27 th of August. 
On the 27th of September another battle was fought 


m the pass of Sholinghur, near Bellore. Here 
II) tier was routed with teri ible loss, and the for- 
tress of Bellore, one of the keys of the Carnatic* 
almost reduced to extremities by famine, was re- 
lieved and saved. The rains, the monsoon floods, 
and the rising of the rivers, mut an end to further 
extensive operations ; but before Coote retired into 
'cantonments, Cliittore, Palipett, and other places 
were retaken. 
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(A the meantime an able and a truly excellent 
mm bad arrived from England as governor of 
ttfcfadr&a* This was Lord Macartney, who landed 
W Fort St. George on the 22nd of June of this 
vTOfcsent year (1781). His lordship brought intel- 
ligence of the declaration of war between England 
and Holland ; and his first care was to make him- 
self master of all the Dutch factories or settlements 
on that coast. Sadras surrendered upon summons ; 
Poulicat, having a regular Dutch garrison and a 
Corps of Ilyder’s army quartered in its vicinity, 
offered resistance ; Fort St. George had not a boI- 
dier to spare, it had been drained of men and 
almost of stores to supply Sir Eyre Coote; but 
Lord Macartney put himself at the head of some 
gentlemen volunteers and Madras militia, and on 
the approach of this force Poulicat surrendered. 
These operations were only a prelude to the siege 
and capture of Negapatam, the chief of all the 
Dutch settlements, and which, being situated on 
one of the mouths of the Cavery River, and close 
to the frontier of Tanjore, was of immense im- 
portance both in a commercial and a military point 
of view, Ilyder, in scouring Tanjore, hud drawn 
assistance and supplies through this port. His 
lordship had still no troops to dispose of ; but Ad- 
miral Hughes had good marines and sailors ready 
for anything; and on the 21st of October the sea- 
men and marines were landed in the neighbuur- 
htiod of NegapaUm to co-operate with a small 
detachment under Colonel Brathwaite, who had 
maintained himself in the Tanjore country, and 
who now crossed the Cavery. With admirable 
rapidity ground was broke and a battery raised of 
ten 18-pounders, and by the 12th of November, 
Ncgupatam, with all that it contained, was ours. 
Among its contents were six thousand five hundred 
and odd men — a number far exceeding that of the 
besiegers, counting marines, seamen, and all — a vast 
quantity of arms and warlike stores, and a double 
investment of goods for Europe, no ships having 
arrived from Holland in the preceding year in con- 
sequence of the alarm created m the Dutch East 
India Company by Commodore Fielding’s attack 
„ on the squadron of Count Beyland.* Nothing 
more remained in that quarter to take from them ; 
but on the other Bide of Falk’s Strait, not many 
leugucs from the Coromandel coast, was the island 
of Ceylon, all access to which the Dutch had most 
jealously gualtded for more than a hundred years, 
and there they possessed the famed town and port 
of Trincomalce, one of the most important in all 
India, the most secure place of refuge for ships 
surprised by storms or overtaken by the violent 
monsoon, and so conviuiiently situated with refer- 
ence to the English settlements on the Coromandel 
coast, that a vessel may reach it from Madras in 
two days. It was a depot too of “ the sweetie,” 
or cinnamon, and of pearls of great price. Ma- 
cartney resolved to add it to the list of conquests. 
Admiral Hughes, taking on board only 500 land 
troops, sailed from Negap.vtam on the 2nd of Ja- 
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nuary (1782), and by the 11th of the same month 
the English flag was planted in Trincomalec, the 
Dutch making a most feeble resistance.* Colonel 
Brathwaite, after assisting in the reduction of Ne- 
gapatam, returned into Tanjore with the view of 
recovering some of the fortresses of that country 
which had been taken by Hyder and his son Tip- 
poo rather through bribery than force. By tne 
same arts Brathwaite was deceived and misled by 
the Tanjoreans ; qnd while encamped on the left 
bank of the Cavery he was surprised, enveloped, 
and destroyed on the 18th of February by Tippoo 
and a French corps, after maintaining a most un- 
equal struggle from sunrise to sunsct.f This severe 
blow was almost immediately followed by the 
arrival on the coast of M. de Suffrein with ships 
and an army 3000 strong, two-thirds being veteran 
French troopB and the other third Caffres picked 
up at the Isles of France and Bourbon. Hyder 
and Tippoo were in a rapture of joy ; yet the wily 
old Mysorean, upon reflection, was alarmed at the 
greatness of the force of his allies, and made up 
hiB mind never to admit them in force into Mysore. 
Admiral Suffrein had had an adventurous voyage. 
Among the Cape de Verd Islands he had encoun- 
tered the squadron of Commodore Johnstone, who, 
after an indecisive battle, had followed him as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope, and who probably 
might have spoiled his voyage if he had not pre- 
ferred capturing five rich Dutch East Indiamen in 
Saldanha Bay.J Johnstone returned home with 
his prizes ; hut a part of his squadron, with the 
transports and Indiamen having on hoard troops 
for India, followed in the track of Admiral Suf- 
frein. The French put into the Isle of France, 
where they were joined by several other ships, 
some of the line, some frigates. The English, 
whose crews were very sickly, stopped at the island 
of Johanna for twenty ot four and twenty days, 
when they continued their "•i*. the western 
coast of India, hoping to form a junction with Sir 
Edward Hughes, land the troops, and then with 
united force destroy Suffrein’a fleet. But the 
English were becalmed for several weeks; and 
when within 260 leagues of Bombay they were 
caught by the changing monsoon and carried to 
the coast of Arabia Felix. At the beginning of 
December the winds allowed them to resume their 
voyage ; and, under the impression that the French 
armament was destined for that neighbourhood in 
order to co-operate with the Mahrattas in con- 
formity with engagements made by M. Lubin at 
Poona, part of the fleet ran for Bombay, and part 
continued in quest of Admirul Hughes, who had 
left the western for the Coromandel coast several 

* Sir John Barrow, Account of the Public Life of the Enl of Ma- 
cartney. 

f The circumstance* of Bmthwaite's defeat resembled those of 
Colonel Bftillie’s: he had only 100 English, 1600 sepoys, and 300 
cavalry; while Tippoo had 10,000 huise, 10,000 infantry, 90 pieces 
of cannon, and 400 Europeans uimmnnded by French officers The 
French decided the long and obstinate contest by charging the ex 
hausted sepoys with the bayonet. The massacre or the prisoners was 
prevented by the feeling and spirit of the French officers, who were 
seen risking their own lim and cutting down Tlppoo's savages to 
prevent it. 
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months before, and who was at this time at Nega- 
patam or at Trincoraalee. The first of these divi- 
sions reached Bombay on the 22nd of J anuary : 
it had part of the troops on board, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Humberston Mackenzie. This 
officer, on learning that all was quiet in that neigh- 
bourhood, and that the real scene of the war was 
on the opposite coast, sailed almost immediately 
for Madras; but, in consequence of fresh intelli- 
gence reporting that Hyder was triumphant in the 
Carnatic, that Madras was in danger, and that the 
French fleet war assembling in great force Jn the 
Coromandel coast, by which he must pass, Colonel 
Mackenzie, after consulting a council of war, re- 
solved to attempt a diversion on the Malabar side 
of Hydcr’s dominions, and on the 18th of Febru- 
ary landed his troops at Calicut. Mackenzie had 
scarcely 1000 men ; but there was already an 
English detachment on that part of the coast, and 
when the forces were united the colonel was Btrong 
enough to drive before him a Mysorean army, to 
take several towns and fortresses, and to create 
great alarm in the mind of Hyder, who was forced 
to weaken his army in the Carnatic in order to 
check Mackenzie. Suffrein did not leave the Isle 
of France until some time after the English squa- 
dron had left Johanna ; but his voyage was more 
fortunate than theirs, and he reached the Coro- 
mandel coast early in January, having captured on 
his way the Hannibal, a fifty-gun ship, which had 
been separated from the rest of the English squa- 
dron.* His approach was made known at Madras 
by the arrival of some country ships flying from 
his pursuit. Several of these vessels, loaded with 
gram for the supply of the half- famishing army of 
Sir Eyre Coote, were taken by the French. Sir 
Edward Hughes, leaving a small garrison in Trin- 
comulee, returned to Madras, and was forLunate 
enough to arrive there on the 8th of February, 
without encountering the very superior force of 
SufFrein, although he had passed very near it. 
With equal good fortune the part of the squadron 
from England which had separated from the rest 
on the western coast ran past the French and 
joined Hughes at Madras on the 9th ? t Sir Ed- 
ward now counted nine sail of the line; but six of 
these ships were foul and damaged from long ser- 
vice. On the 15th SufFrein appeared in the offing, 
and sent in his lighter vessels to reconnoitre the 
English force. The report was vexatious and dis- 
appointing, as he had counted upon fighting 
Hughes with his six ships of the line only ; and 
although he had himself twelve ships of the line 
and six frigates he was not over anxious to engage. 
He was as brave a man as ever fought under the 
white flag or any other national standard ; but the 
positive ordera of his government were to act with 
extreme caution, as their finances could not bear 

* The Hannibal, on the clearing up of a thick fog, found ntrwlf 
iu the very midst of Suffrein • fleet; but ihe was not taken without a 
deniemte combat. 

t This division of the squadron consisted only of throe ships of the 
line and some transports, and it must have been sai-riflced if it had 
fallen in with Suffrein. The lorn would have been utmost fatal, for 
the ships contained about 1000 or 1900 English soldiers. 
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the equipping of another fleet for this distant ser- 
vice, and if he lost his ships there would again be 
an end to the hopes of the French in India. The 
English admiral, fully expecting an attack, placed 
his ships, with springs on their cables, in the best 
position to defend themselves and the numerous 
transports and trading shipping which lay in the 
road. Instead of coming in, Suffrein stood away to 
the southward. Hughes, having taken on board 
Borne provisions, and some sound men to BUpply the 
places of his numerous sick, weighed and followed 
the French. On the 16th the English ships that 
were clean and coppered came up with and cap- 
tured six sail of Suffrein’s convoy, one of these 
sail being a large French transport loaded with 
Bhot, powder, and gunB, and having on board 
many officers and 300 men, the other five being 
English transports which had been captured a few 
days before by the French. Suffrein, as Hughes 
had anticipated, bore round to protect his convoy. 
The two fleets came close together during the night, 
and on the following day, the 17th, they came into 
action. Suffrein had the double advantage of the 
weather-gage and concentration of force, for some of 
Hughes’s ships had fallen away to leeward — the ori- 
ginal superiority of force remaining the same, i. e . 
twelve ships of the line, without counting the 
frigates, against nine. The brunt of the action 
on the English side, indeed, was borne by only 
five ships ; and two of these, the * Superb* and 
‘ Exeter,* suffered severely, though, after the old 
fashion, more in their masts and rigging than 
in their crews. When the 4 Exeter* was a 
wreck, and when two French ships were bear- 
ing down to attack her in that condition, Com- 
modore King asked his sailing master what he 
should do with the ship. “ There is nothing to 
be done but to fight her till she sinks,** was the 
master’s reply. But a sudden squall brought up 
the ships to leeward and gave the British the ad- 
vantage of the wind ; and in twenty-five minute* 
more Suffrein suspended the conflict, and bore away 
for Porto Novo. Hughes made for Trincomalee, 
as the most convenient place for repairing his ships. 
His killed and wounded amounted to about 130. 
The captain of the ‘ Exeter ’ and the captain of the 
‘ Superb* were among the slain. Suffrem’s loss in 
men was more considerable ; but his ships, or at 
least his masts and spars, were less damaged.* 

The 2000 French and the 1000 Caffres landed 
at Porto Novo were under the command of M. 
Bubsv, who, no more than Coote, was the man he 
had been twenty years before. They united with 
the army of Tippoo: but they performed no exploit 
till the beginning of April, when they besieged and 
captured Cuddalore, a convenient station for their 
fleet. A few days before this capture Suffrein quitted 
his anchorage at Porto Novo in quest of a fleet of 
English Indiamen which had arrived upon the Coro- 
mandel coast under the escort of two line-of-battle 
ships which had on board a king's regiment. 
Hughes, who had completed his repairs and re* 

* Captain SuHomberg s Naval Chronology.— Ana. Reglat, 
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turned to Madras, instantly slipped after him to pro- Hyder was thrown into dismay by learningthe result 

tact tUe Indiamen. The English admiral met of Hastings's successful policy, or the conclusion of 

this merchant fleet and saw it safely into the the treaty between the English and the Mahrattas. 
toidstead of Madras, and then taking the two He expected every moment to have the Mahrattacon- 
escorting ships of the line with him he hastened to federacy upon him ; and the Mahrattas alone had 
throw some provisions and reinforcements into his on a former occasion proved more than a match 
recent conquest, Trincomalee. On the 8th of Apnl for him. 44 I must go alone,” said the perplexed 
Hughes found himself almost within gun-shot of and suspicious old tyrant, “ against these faithless 
Suffrein’s fleet; but he pursued his course for Mahrattas, who will befalling on Mysore, for I 
Ceylon to execute his more immediate object, and dare not admit the French in force to my own 
was closely followed by the French. He made the country.” His health, which had been declining 
coait on the 11th, about 15 leagues to windward of for gome time, was shaken by Iub anxieties and 
Trincomalee, for which place he bore away during still increasing suspicions. He had long been 
the night. On the morning of the 12th, when the haunted by visions of conspiracy and murder. 
English ships were close upon a dangerous lee- Once, when asked by his familiar companion, 
shore, the French having the weather-gage and Gholaum Ali, what made him start so much in his 

crowding all sail came down upon them and brought sleep, he replied, 44 My friend, the state of beggarB 

them to action under almost every possible disad- is more delightful than my envied monarchy, for 
vantage. The combat began at noon, became gene- they Bee no conspirators when awake, and dream 
ral at three o’clock, and lasted till dark ; but after of no assassins when asleep.” He, however, per- 
all it was a drawn battle, in which both sides suf- mitted himself to be persuaded by Bussy that the 
fered very severely, and neither could boast of the war in the Carnatic was far from hopeless, that 
advantage, although there remained to the English means might be found to counteract Hastings’s ne- 
sailors the honour of having overcome by their skill gotiations and win back the Mahrattas, not merely 

and steadiness the natural terrors of the siiuation to a neutrality, but to a close alliance; and, while 

they were in when first engaged. The number of the cunning old man amused Sir Eyre Coote, and 
killed and wounded was about equal, being stated kept him inactive, by the intimation that he might 
on either side at from 500 to 600 men. For six or accede to the governor-general’s treaty with the 
seven days the hostile fleets lay close to each other Mahrattas and become a party to it, he was pre* 

repairing their damages, which rendered them in- pnring to co-opcrate with Bussy in an attack upon 

capable of renewing the conflict. After some ma- Ncgapatam. The operations of the French and 
nceuvres which seemed to announce his intention to English fleets, on which the success of the powers 
attack, Suffrein ran along the Ceylon coast to Bat- contending on shore mainly depended, were of a 
tacolo, or Buticalo — another Dutch settlement — and curious and a complicated kind Having refitted 
Hughes ran into Trincomalee * in Ceylon as best they could, Suffrein and Hughes 

From Cuddalorc, Bussy and Tippoo advanced icturned to the coast, and on the 3rd of July fought 

against Wandewash; but Coote, though suffering another drawn battle, but one in which the French 

from a recent and violent apoplectic attack, advanced suffered by far the greater loss, and wore only 
rapidly to the lelief of that place, and on the 24th saved fiorn a total defeat by those sudden 

of April encamped on the very spot where he had shiftings of the wind which sea-battles with 

defeated Lally and Bussy in the year 1760. In- sailing ships so much a matter of chance. Suf- 
stcad of accepting the battle he offered, Bussy and frein, however, who was as skilful as he was brave, 
Tippoo retreated before Coote and his prestige, had the merit of availing himself of his chance 
The English then threatened the strong fort of with admiral seamanship and dexterity. After the 
* Arnee, where Hyder had deposited plunder and pro- battle the French, went to anchor at Cuddalorc, 
visious. The old Mysorean advanced in person for and the English to Madras. Suffrein was the first 
the defence of this place, and fought a loose, irre to be ready for sea, and, making again for Ceylon, 
gular battle, in which he sustained some loss ; but, and being joined on that coast by two more ships 
while he was thus facing Coote, his son Tippoo sue- of the line, fresh from Europe, and with a strong 
ceedcd in carrying off the plunder and provisions body of troops on board, he dashed into Trinco- 
from Arnee. After these operations Bussy retreated malec Bay and summoned the fortB and town, 
towards Cuddalore and Pondicherry. Hyder put There had not been time to put these forts even in 
himself in quarters near the coast, and Tippoo and decent order, and the gamBon, originully weak, 
some strong French detachments hurried away to was reduced by the sicklineBB and swampiness of 
Calicut, where the affairs of his father seemed going the situation ; but, well knowing that his antagonist, 
to utter ruin, for the Nairs or Hindu chiefs of the Hughes, would not be long behind him, he offered 
Malabar coast, who had been cruelly oppressed by the most honourable terms in order to procure a 
the Mysoreans, were rising in arms, and joh£fe the capitulation before the English fleet should arrive. 
English force under Colonel Mackenzie. At this The garrison surrendered on the 31st of August, 
juncture, when experience had shown him that even and on the 2nd of September Hughes arrived, 
with the aid of his European allies he could not main- Preferring fighting with sea-room to being attacked 
tain his ground in the Carnatic, or face the English, in the bay, Suffrein came out, and another battle, 
* Capuin Sohonberg’* Naval chronology .-Ami. Hog. for more desperate than either of the preceding 
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eaei between him and Hughe*, took place, the 
French having sixteen »ail of the line, and the 
Engliah twelve.* For three or four hour* the 
centres of the two lines were hotly engaged, ship 
to ship, the rival admirals, in the 4 Superb * and 
*L’Hdros,’ fighting with the greatest fary. At half- 
past five in the afternoon there was a short hush ; 
out Hughes, wearing round with all his ships, and 
with wonderful order and rapidity, renewed the 
attack with advantage and with doubly vigour. 
Suffrein’s mainmast was shot away by tjhe board, 
and his mizenroast soon followed it. At seven 
o’clock the French, with a slackened fire and in 
some confusion, hauled their wind and became ex- 
posed to a most galling fire from the ships in the 
English rear. As night set in the whole of the 
French fleet ran b*ck to Trincomalee, and in auch 
hurry and confusion that one of their best ships 
ran ashore and was lost, and two others missed the 
broad mouth of the bay and fell down the coast. 
The English were in no condition to pursue : they 
had lost in the action 51 in killed and 283 in 
wounded, and the rigging of most of their ships 
was ruined. Among the slain were Captain Watt, 
of the 4 Sultan,’ Captain Wood, of the 4 Worcester/ 
and the Hon Captain Lumley, of the 4 Isis.’ It ap- 
pears that Suffreit/s captains had been more care- 
ful of their lives ; and he was so much dissatisfied 
with the conduct of some of them in the action 
that he immediately broke six of them and sent 
them prisoners to the Isle of France. He concealed 
as much as he could the loss he had sustained, hut 
it soon became known that the slaughter had been 
great beyond precedent; that in his own ship, 
which was crowded with men, about 140 were 
killed and 240 wounded, and that his entire loss 
in killed and wounded exceeded 1000. Admiral 
Hughes returned to Madras, where he found Sir 
Eyre Coote determined to make an attack upon the 
French lines at Cuddalorc, though almost deprived 
of the use of his limbs by another attack of pa- 
ralysis. Coote required the admiral to remain to 
co-operate with him, and he was the more eager 
upon this point, as he now learned the concerted 
attack of Ryder and the French on Negapatam : 
hut Hughes, who had considered himself ill used 
both by the general and by Lord Macartney, or the 
council of Madras, represented that he could not stay 
with any safety to his ships during the monsoon, 
and insisted upon going round to Bombay, where 
he could properly refit his shattered fleet. It is said 
that shelter might have been found for him nearer 
at hand on the Coromandel coast ; but it is not 
so clear that Hughes could have found there the ac- 
commodations, materials, and workmen he wanted, 
though Suffrein had contrived to do wonders in 
this way at Cuddalore, improvising an arsenal or 
ship-yard, and, to encourage others, working him- 
self in his shirt-sleeves like a common shipwright. 

* W« eount 5Q*gna ahlf» u skips of tbs lint, which st this ptriod 
they ww* Tcehratd. SuffMa h*d four Mhgu chips, tad Huh** 
salvvass in M*s*tr-fewn mad cUqMfcu* th» Fnmoh had twelve, 
the EngUih eleven wipe. The^numben «f fane w er e— J BagUah. W ; 
French, 954. 
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It is possible that, but for Ins ill humour, Hughes 
would have remained ; but, if he had remained a 
day longer than he didin Madras-Toads, he would, 
in all human probability, have been a sacrifice, and 
the entire lost of his fleet would have been added 
to other tremendous calamities. He sailed* on the 
1 5th of October, and waa well out at tea before 
night. In the course of that night the Well-known 
roar of the coming monsoon was heard by inxious 
ears in Fort St. George and the town of Madm, 
and the surf began to shake the coast; and by the 
next morning the strand was seen covered with 
wrecks or fragments of merchant-ships that had 
stayed behind when Hughes took hia departure. 
The sight was every way dreadful, for some of 
these ships were loaded with rice for the garrison, 
the town, and the army ; and every bag of rice was 
lost when there seemed no possibility of procuring 
another supply by sea or by land. There had been 
a scarcity before, hut now there was absolute fa- 
mine Thousands of the poor natives of the Carna- 
tic, who had tied from Hyder to seek reftige under 
the guns of Fort St. George, were the first to feel 
these horrors : they died by hundreds, and they 
soon had fellow-sufferers. The roads that led to 
the town, the streets of the town itself, were strewed 
with the dead and dying; and nothing was heard 
but cries, and moans, and unavailing prayers for 
relief addressed to men who had not agrain of rice 
to spare, and who might soon be subjected to the 
same want and agony. It is said that 10,000 souls 
perished before supplies of rice were obtained from 
Bengal and other parts. Four or five days after 
the departure of Sir Edward Hughes, Sir Kichard 
Bickerton put into Madras-roads with a squadron 
of ships of war and land troops from England ; but, 
having no provisions to spare after his long and 
tedious voyage, and considering it to he at once his 
duty and the only mode of securing hfe safety— 
menaced by the moiwonn and by the vast superi- 
ority of Suffrein — to join the admiral, he put again 
to sea, and ran round Cape Comorin and up the 
western coast to Bombay. Shortly after Sir Eyre 
Coote, in a deplorable state, of health, set sail for 
Calcutta. The command devolved to General 
Stuart, who sent 500 men to reinforce the garrison 
at Negapatam, 400 Europeans to co-operate with 
the Bombay army under Goddard (who was pre- 
paring to invade the dominions of Hyder from the 
west), and 300 Europeans into the Circars, where 
a French invasion was expected, but never took 
place. In fact, both Bussy and Suffrein became 
inactive at the very moment when activity would 
have been attended with the greatest chance of 
success. They did not attack Negapatam, when 
its garrison was weak and unprepared; they did* 
not intercept or attempt to' intercept the weak 
squadron ox Sir Richard Bickerton, who passed 
them and repassed them at no great distance; 
they made no attempt against Madras when it 
was panic-stricken and famine-stricken, and ih$y 
allowed the place to be revictualled from the 
Circars and from Bengal, though a few frigate* 
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ttright^ufre. Hopped tfbl <graifl*shif**nd compelled 
»Mfoendi»tibrora hunger) Various oth«T b&uses 
; Imagined h cohtributiilg to this passive- 
jMfeStaiich to shattered and iU^repariyed ships, tcm- 
peotowis wetter, poverty, cad a lack of provisions 
#f? ttoiusdn thfe French quarters $ but the greatest 
daUM cf titt probably was the declining health and 
npirfetofityderi* Ifippoo, his son and heir, was 
gone the Malabar coast with an army of 20,000 
<■ men 'and a French carps 400 strong. Colonel 
Humberttone Mackenzie was pressing on Mysore 
from th*mth,*nd was preparing for the siege of 
Palsgsitoherry, pot many marches from Senngapa- 
ttntyhatrmg dispersed the Mysorean army that at- 
tempted to cover the fort, when the approach of 
Tippoo constrained him to retreat towards the coast. 
On his Way back Mackenzie blew up Several foils 
Which he had taken in Ins advance. He halted nt 
Paniany, a seaport town about 35 miles from Cali- 
cut, and there resolved to defend himself agaiu&t 
Tippoo and the French, who, during tlie latter part 
of his march, had pressed closely on his rear and 
caused him some loss. On the following morning 
(the 28th of November), before day broke and be- 
fore he; could put the place in some defensive order, 
he was attacked by the enCmy in four columns 
advancing from different points, and being guided 
or headed by the French. His sepoys were driven 
in at one point, and two or three of his guns weTe 
taken before the British-born part of his troops 
got under arms ; but presently the pnde of High- 
land regiments, the gallant 42nd, advanced to the 
charge, and drove French and Mysoreuns before 
them at the point of the bayonet, and with a terri- 
ble slaughter, for tho columns had got mixed and 
confused^ and Tippoo had blocked up the roads and 
avenues with masses of home and foot, who had no 
inclination to fight at close quarters themselves, but 
who impeded the retreat to those that hud engaged. 
At lost, however, the whole host withdrew, leaving 
nothing behind them but killed and wounded. The 
lesson he thus received was a seveie one, and it is 
not credible that Tippoo either contemplated mak- 
ing another attack upon lines that were every 
hour becoming stronger, and that were defended 
by 900 choke British troop besides sepoys, or pro- 
ceeding by blockade to reduce a town which was 
open to the sea, and situated on a coast where the 
entire population favoured the English cause. But 
at this juncture 'Tippoo received intelligence of his 
father’s death, and it behoved him to look after his 
inheritance, for he bad brothers and cousins. He 
therefore turned his back upon Paniany, and made 
all haste to secure the musnud and the treasure. 
Hyder AH died of a disease known to the Hindus 
under the name of the raj-pora or rajah-boil^ from 
its being supposed to be peculiar to persons ofro^ 
rank — an Indian king’s- evil— and called by mf 
Mohammedans tire “crab*” from a fancied re- 
semblance to that creature in the swelling behind 
the neck, hr (the upper portion of the back, which 
ia the first? indication of the disorder* French 
physicians Ini snrg©ops,were called in, but their 


science was Is ineffectual as 4he oonjurin^nnd the 
charms of the native practitioners in wring w 
dangerous disease in ah octogenarian.* > The 
“ Tiger”— for such, being translated, ia the appro- 
priate name of his son and successor— had tokchtd 
the manly age of thirty yean when ho assumed the 
reins of government, with an army of 90,000 man, 
a treasury containing three crares of rupees in hard 
money, and & mofs of booty, jewels, and other 
valuables, estimated at an immense amount With 
these resources, with the French alliance, and with 
a passion for war and aggrandizement, Tippoo 
scorned all overtures for a peace with the English 
—overtures which his wiser father' would certainly 
have accepted, if he had lived a few months or a 
few weeks longer. Having performed the last 
dulies to the remains of Hyder, he hastened to join 
the main army of Mysore, well; provided with 
money and presents to secure their allegiance. Th» 
was at the end of December. On the 4th of 
January (1*783) General Stuart took the field 
against him. The Mysorean army, though joined 
by 900 French, 2000 sepoys, 250 Caff res, and 
twenty-two field-pieces, ail sent by the French 
from Cuddalorc, retreated before Stuart, whose 
entire force consisted of about 14,000 men— but 
nearly 3000 of these were British— and crossed 
the river Arnee in disorderly haste. Tippoo had 
recalled his garrison from Arcot and other places, 
and it became evident that he was evacuating the 
whole of the Carnatic. He was not, however, flying 
so much from Stuart as flying to defend his own 
dominions. Colonel Humberstone Mackenzie, soon 
after the retiring of Tippoo fiom the Malabar coast, 
inarched his sepoys by land, and sent his High- 
landers and other British by sea, northward to the 
coast of Cunura to co-operate with a part of the 
army from Bombay, in leducmg some ot ►the 
richest provinces or dependencioa^Mtysore. The 
march was long, the voyage atorM^Sut the junc- 
tion of the forces moving to meet each other from 
such opposite and distant points was effected m 
the course of the month of January, when General 
Mathews, who had arrived at Bombay, from Eng- 
land, with king’s troops, in the preceding autumn, 
took upon himself the command of the whole. The 
fort of Onore was taken by storm, the range of 
rocks which runs between the coast and Bednore, 
and which varies in height from 4000 to 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea, was scaled* the steep 
ghauts, though defended at intervals by batteries, 
were cleared by live bayonet, and on the 26th of 
January the rich capital of Bednore surrendered 
to Mathews without firing a gup. It is said that 
this easy conquest was awing to the small affection 
entertained by the governor and garrison mid the 
people of the country to their now master Tippoo, 
or to some old animosities and grudges existing be- 

* The precise date of the birth of UydcrA.li Is n qt ascertained. hut 
he I# supposed to hove been at l**ast SO year# old when ha died, His 
body wm secretly deposited in tho obscure tomb of n|s fether, at 
Color ; but Tippoo subsequently caused It to bo removed to tho 
■ugorj) maufoloun at Sertajjapatam, which is lUU oadpwod sad core* 
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tween him and the goveram With the capitolthe 
English got possession, of. a oonsiriewible portion .of 
that fertile province. Most of thcother forts aur- 
Tendered at or before a summons; hot Ananpore 
end Mangalore held oat. Ananpere was carried by 
storm, and Mangalore, on thev coast, surrendered as 
soon as a breach was made. The further operations 
of thia combined force were hampered by quarrels 
and complaints about the division of the spoil. 
General Mathews refused to divide any, part With 
the officers and soWiero, which was die more 
illiberal and irrational as the men had received no 
pay for many months* Colonel MacLeod, Colonel 
Humberstone Mackenzie, and Major Shaw left the 
army and repaired to Bombay to lay their com* 
plaints before the governor and council of that pre- 
sidency. Upon >their representations Mathews was 
superseded, and Colonel MacLeod, raised to the rank 
of brigadier-general, was sent hack to Bednore, to 
take the command. Humberstone Mackenzie and 
Major Sh&W accompanied MacLeod; but on their 
voyage down the coast they wore attacked, hi a weak 
small vetael, by five Mahmtta pirates, who killed 
or wounded nearly every Englishman on board. 
Major Shaw was dispatched outright; Colonel 
Mackenzie, OHCof the best officers that had ever 
served m Indiu, died of his wounds ; and MacLeod 
was cached into Gheri&h. In the mean while Ma- 
thews had beet) acting like a madman : he had 
scattered his army all over the country in con- 
temptible mud forts or open towns ; he had sent 
the 42nd bock to the coast ; and he had fixed his 
headTquarters in the city of Bednore, without laying 
in a stock of ammunition and provisions, or doing 
anything to strengthen the fort. He was in tins 
state of stupid security when Tippoo, on the 9th of 
April, appeared in the immediate neighbourhood 
with an immense army which secured the ghauts 
and cut off all communication between the coast 
and the town. Mathews threw himself into the 
fort of Bednore, but any prolonged resistance was 
impossible, and, very honourable ternis being 
offered by Tippoo, he capitulated on the last day of 
April. But instead of permitting the general ahd 
has troops to withdraw to the coast, according to 
the terms Of the capitulation, Tippoo bound them 
with chains or ropes, and sent them into Mysore 
to be thrown into horrible dungeons, excusing his 
conduct by accusing Mathews of purloining some 
of the public treasure which he had agreed to leave 
in the fort.* But this mode of Heating prisoners 
Was all along a fixed rale of conduct both with 
Hyder and his son. After this success Tippoo 
went through the ghauts and down to the seaport* 
town of MangahWC, in which the 42nd and seme 
fragments of Mathewses army had thrown them* 
selves. This wee considered a moat important 
pointy as the harbour was the best on the coast of 

* Mathdtfi UmI CAttainly gifted a uA chartcteT for rapidly nnd 
ftclllrimen • bat Tippett's accusation was probably nol m&ra true than 
the charge brought agattiit him by his o#n army, mode the 

ga&sanife^ 

but it had been visited too often by Hyde* to be Wiry ticfcfcdV. 


Chasm; and abeut themiddk of May, Tippoo and 
his French alkts i tweeted ^angalexe. They 
counted on a short and* easy conquest; hut fe 
siege detained them from mora hnperta&t opera* 
-tions for months, and after all Mangalore was not 
token. The sudden departure of tbe,mam army 
of the Mysoreans had left General tSiptot > scarcely 
any enemies to contend witji, In the' Ctthatfo ex- 
cept the French and their sepoys*, who remained 
behind their fortified lines at Cuddftlore. Sir gyre 
Coote had returned to the coast to Jfesumetbo chief 
command, but a third fi; had provoi fatal to Mm, 
and he had died on the 26th of Aprfy three rdays 
after landing at Madras. Stuart appeared -before 
the French lines on the 9th of June, buettoe was 
no proper concert or co-operation between him fold 
Admiral Hughes* who had returned to the coast; 
the Frenctohad been allowed time -to* erect vetofke 
that were really formidable, and mart of Sttfihein's 
fleet, being left unmolested in the harbour! of Cud- 
dalore, was enabled to lend material awistfpee. 
And, as if time enough had not been given them 
to complete their preparations, Stuart lay from the 
9th to the 13th of June before the French lines 
doing nothing. If he considered. the co-operation 
of the fleet os essential^which it certainly otost- 
he ought to have waited a day or two longer. But, 
on the 13th, he begfol to attack nr three did aims 
at three different points. His signals were misun* 
derstood, the attacks were not made simultaneously, 
and die French making a sortie did terrible exe- 
cution upon his disjointed army ; and after he had 
broken into their lines at one point, and carried and 
occupied some of their works, he was compelled to 
retreat to hiB camp. In this unfortunate assault a 
very important military doubt yrpa removed, and 
that was whether native troops, under any training 
and under the best officers* would stand the bayonet 
charge of European troops. A battalion of Bengal 
sepoys, a part of the force which had matched from 
Calcutta with Colonel Fearse, not only stood a 
charge but drove back the French at the jpoint of 
their own bayonets, and with severe loss. On the 
very next day Sir Edward Hughes' appeared inthe 
offing, but Suffrein appeared at the same time, or 
nearly so, and got between the BfigUsh fleet and 
Cudddore. The two admirals, sometimes in sight 
of the lines and the English camp, and Sometimes 
out of Bight, tacked and tnoiKBUVred frbiq the >1 8th 
to the 20th, each trying to get the weather-gage 
or some advantage over the otheh Baton the 20th 
Suffrem engaged at long shots, firing for twenty 
minutes before a single snot wad returned by the 
British line. Theh, the two fleets being somewhat 
closer, Hughes replied with a warm canneviade; 
but Sufftero, who had the advantage’ of the wind, 
chose emu distance, amid hover brought his ships 
to very otobe quarter*. Four or 'five of Hughes*! 
Bhips wens* so unmanageable that they foB off to lee- 
ward and could scarcely be brought into action at 
all Some of SuffirafriYiwem so (leaky that the 
Crown 'were Obliged, 4uring the »atfk>fl^to divide 
their labour* bowreei**their pomps fowl flasir guns. 

x 2 
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At it grew dirk the two old antagonists separated, 
aid h with t good number of killed and wounded on 
bis 'decks, but without either capturing or losing a 

a le ship : and thus indecisively ended the fifth 
last engagement between Sir Edward Hughes 
and M. de Suffrein. The next morning the French 
were out of sight; but on the 22nd Sir Edward 
Hughes discovered them at anchor in Pondicherry 
road, tnd gave them an invitation to another battle, 
•Which they declined. Hughes, declining to attack 
them where they were, put into Madras, and 
Stiffrein immediately got his whole fleet into the 
harbour of Cuddalore, where he landed every man 
he could spare to assist BuBsy in defending the 
lines against General Stuart. Altogether the force 
now collected within these works must have been 
equal or superior to the force outside of them. This 
encouraged the French to attempt several sorties 
and surprises, which were not however very suc- 
cessful In one of them, made at the dead of 
night, several Frenchmen were wounded and 
taken prisoners, and among them was a brave 
young Bcrgeant, whose youth, gallantry, and supe- 
rior manners attracted the attention of Colonel 
Wangenheim, who was serving under General 
Stuart with a corps of Hanoverians, and who 
had the young man conveyed to his own tent, 
where he was treated with every possible kindness. 
That wounded young sergeant was Charles John 
Bernadotte, afterwards General of the French re- 
public, Prince and Marshal of the empire, Prince 
of Ponte Corvo, Crown Prince of Sweden, and 
now Charles John XIV., King of Sweden, Nor- 
way, &c* 

A few days after this, when Stuart was ex- 
pecting to be reinforced by Colonel Fullarton, and 
was preparing for another desperate assault, the 
news reached Madras that a treaty of peace had 
been concluded between France and England. A 
flag of truce waB immediately dispatched toM.Bussy, 
who, though he had not received any French dis- 
patches, and though even the intelligence of the 
English was not official, agreed at once not only to 
a cessation of hostilities by sea and land, but also 
to invite Tippoo to be a paTty in these pacific 
arrangements. The Mysorean at the time was 
ruining his army in ineffectual attempts to take 
a half-ruined fort and town. Though alarmed at 
the prospect of /being left alone in the war, he did 
not seem very anxious for peace, for more than a 
month passed before M. Bussy received any answer 
to his letter. HiB tone even then was high, his 
vakeels intimating that everything the English had 
taken from him or his father must instantly be re- 
stored, and not « speaking quite so plainly as to the 
restitutions to the English on his part. Lord Mgr 
cartney, however, sent three commissioners to acqflp* 
pany ms vakeels to Seringapatam in order to 

• Colonel Wilke, Sketohea of the South of India. The internet of 
the anecdote 1« completed by the fact that more than twenty year* 
after, when Bernadotte took possession of Hanover aa a conqueror, 
he met the kind-hearted veteran, then General Wangenheim, and 
teetifled to him hie grateful reeoUnotion of what had passed la front 
of tha liuee at.Guddaloro* 


treat there. Tippoo all the while continued his 
Biege, and made several desperate efforts to get pos- 
session of Mangalore before entering upon nego- 
tiations. Nor were military operations suspended 
by the English. Colonel Fullarton, an excellent 
officer, who had arrived from England with some of 
the reinforcements at the end of the preceding 
ear, was making a rapid progress in the country 
eyond Tanjore when he was called back to the 
coast to assist Stuart' in that premeditated attack 
which was stopped by the news of peace. He had 
taken (on the 2nd of June) the important fortress 
of Daraporam, in the province of CoimbatooT, which 
opened one of the roads to Seringapatam, and was 
only about 140 miles from that capital. “ This va- 
luable place,” gays Fullarton himself, “ affords 
ample supplies of grain and cattle, is capable of 
considerable defence, and is far advanced in the 
enemy’s country, being equally distant from the 
two coasts. Although the position of an army 
tftere would always be of eminent advantage, it was 
more peculiarly so when we reduced it, because 
Tippoo Sultaun had recovered Bednore, captured 
General Mathews, and invested Mangalore. The 
southern array [the army which Fullarton com- 
manded was so called] was not in sufficient strength 
to think of marching to Seringapatam, and was so 
far from being able to oppose the whole power of 
Tippoo, that we could not even afford to garrison 
Daraporam, and were obliged to destroy the forti- 
fications. Yet we might assuredly have reduced 
the rich tract that lies below the mountains of 
Mysore, which would probably have forced Tippoo 
Sultaun to raise the siege of Mangalore, and march 
his main body against us ; or, if Tippoo had per- 
sisted against Mangalore, we should have amply 
subsisted the army, have reduced a valuable terri- 
tory, and prepared for more im porta nt conquests. 
But General Stuart’s orders to mMkltowardB him 
at Cuddalore obliged me to relinquish those advan- 
tages.”* Fullarton, however, left a garrison in 
Dindigul, another important fortress, built on a 
granite rock, which he had gallantly taken by 
Btorm, and made other arrangements to keep open 
his communications, and to facilitate his return 
towards the heart of Mysore. Colonel Forbes, whom 
he left behind him in the south, carried out these 
arrangements with much ability, and established 
friendly relations on all sides. When the main 
English army was withdrawn from before the lines 

• A View of tiie English Interests in India ; aud an Account of the 
Military Operations in the Southern Parte of the Peninsula during the 
Campaigns of 1782, 1788, aud 1784 ; by William Fullarton of t-ui. 
larton, M.P. Stuart certainly spoilt this promising campaign. The 
whole of his conduct had given universal dissatisfaction. Lord 
Macartney, as soon os the truoe was concluded with M. Bussy, sub- 
mitted a motion to the council at Madras, whose commands und 
instructions had been repeatedly disobeyed end despised by the 
general, that Stuart should be dismissed from the company's service. 
The motion wss unanimously adopted. Stuart then insisted that he 
had a right to retain the command of aU the king’s troops that were 
serving on that coast— sod it appears to us that in ordinary circum- 
stances this right could not be dtsputed-and ho spoke loudly of using 
force against force- Decisive steps were necessary, and Lord Macart- 
ney was bold enough to take them. He dispatched his private 
secretary (the present Sir John Barrow, we believe) and the town 
adjutant, with % party of sepoys, to take the general prisoner in his 
villa near Madras. Stuart, who appears to nave offered no resist. 
offqJrtly’fl? kngland^ 10 th# Art. and in a d*y or two shipped 
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of Ouddalore, Lord Macartney reinforced Fullarton 
with about 1000 Europeans and with four bat- 
talions of sepoys, and instructed him to resume the 
campaign which Stuart had interrupted. After 
reducing the numerous polygars of Tinivelly, who 
had all thrown off their allegiance to the company 


at the commencement of Hyder*s invasion, and 
who had been ravaging the country from Madura 
to Cape Comorin, being assisted or encouraged 
by the Dutch at Colombo, who kept up a traffic 
and correspondence with the Cape from the op- 
posite coast of Ceylon; after reducing a number 



Gaoup or Polyqars. From Armed Figures in the collection of Sir Samuel Mr} nek 


of their forts and carrying one of their forests — 
which, like the Cingalese of Ceylon, they considered 
their best fortresses — and reducing these polygars 
to their former state of tyiiet and tribute ; and after 
chastising the hill colleries, who had been commit- 
ting horrible excesses, — Colonel Fullarton, with 
16,000 fighting men, and many more thousands of 
camp-followers, continued his march to Dmdigul 
and Daraporam without money or any other means 
of supply, except such magazines or the enemy as 
he might be en&oled to reduce. He was, however, 
well provided with artillery, shot, and gunpowder, 
which had been collected from the southern gar- 
risons ; and the Rajah ofTravancoit, who had given 
a cordial support to Colonel Humberstone Mac- 
kenzie, engaged to furnish some stores and provi- 
sions in the event of his moving against the south- 
ern-coast possessions of Tippoo. A correspondence 
was also opened with the Zemorin, or ancient Hindu 
sovereign of Calicut, and with the other rajahs 
on the Malabar coast, whom Hyder had dispossessed 
of their sovereignties, and most barbarously treated. 
All these princes or chiefs, eager for repossession 
and revenge, agreed to contribute what little aid 
they could ; and other parties, less interested in the 
overthrow of Tippoo, occasionally furnished some 


stores and provisions, and took bills upon the pre- 
sidency of Madras in payment. But Fullarton 
adopted other measures, which contributed in a 
much greater degree to facilitate his progress, to 
insure success, and to gain the good will and 
esteem of all parties. He gave up some paltry 
duties, which former commanders had been accus- 
tomed to levy upon all articles bought or sold 
in the bazaar or market of the army, for the sole 
benefit of themselves and staffs; he completely 
checked plundering by hanging two or three of 
the first offenders; he paid the greatest respect 
to the deep-rooted religious prejudices of the 
natives, and he enforced that respect on the 
European soldiery ; and, having no money to pay, 
he endeavoured to gain credit tor his drafts by 
kind treatment, and friendly explanations as to the 
faith and stability of the company. He also made 
a material change in the mode and order of march** 
ing, which hitherto had been by files, so that 
a large army was many miles in length with little 
communication between the distant parts of the 
line; he established a system of intelligence, the 
want of which precaution had led to many disasters 
in this war ; and so complete and effective was this 
system, that statements were procured, not only of 
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tbPiiwJftary fence of the enemy, but also of the 
spun dtpsked anywhere within 200 miles of his 
Iff uni flanks Several hundred people — cunning 
S^qesjjwhp have a natural genius for the occupa- 
tion Of scouts and spies, and who, after inspection, 
can model you a fortress 40 clay and show to a 
n^ty its strong and its weak points — were con- 
stantly employed on these seryices, and confidential 
juateftigwoers were established at every considerable 
town in Mysore, *n the durhars of the rajahs, m 
the very camp of Tippoa “ On the first notice 
of any material incident, these intelligencers dis- 
patched small cadjeans,* which is ere more rapidly 
conveyed to me than any horse could travel, by 
tftppaj* or relays of colleges, stationed at mode- 
rate distances, and unsuspected by the enemy. 
Harcarrahs, peons, lubby*-merchants, and sepoys 
were also constantly traversing all parts of the 
enemy’s country; others carrying dispatches to 
Madras and the southern provinces, tp Tra van- 
core, to Cochin, to the Malabar rajahs, to General 
MacLeod at Cannauore, to Colonel Campbell at 
Mangalore, and to the residency at Telicherry 
The intelligence of every indindual was care- 
fully registered, and tended to confirm or to refute 
the various intimations constantly' gfrfvingi By 
these means, during many months ot continued 
marching through a country almost unetotored, we 
never once failed in our supplies, nor did toy ma- 
terial incident escape our knowledge.”! For a short 
time Fullaiton kg) ted in the neighbourhood of 
Daraporam, waiting tor ifl^ligence from w three 

• ‘ Cadjeaas,’' M^Coloto tfsttarton m u tbM Uf Site ihicV lcav«p 
reaemblmi; the ®® whkfh the G(ntM| Sms * Tb-y m ! 

■trip* of the enormofas Ufcvee tt the tailMl or VAUpat tree umtot * 
■ally used for wntlM 'fefingaleie **<1 tne people of thf 4i* J 
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commissioners ; bqt, on the 16th of October. when 
he was informed, by an official Jptter from the re- 
sidency of Telicherry,, that Tipppo £ad recom- 
menced active hostilities at Mangalore, hp took 
immediate measures to resent the msuK ftis 
mind, and that pf the council Unfi tod been 
divided between two plans— L To ( m^rcb right 
across the peninsula through am enemy’s pubtry, 
500 miles ip extent, to the relief of Mangalore. 
2. Or to advance Upon Seringsjjatam, andeitber 
overthrow the dynasty of Hyder in their, capital or 
compel Tippoo to hurry from the coast in order to 
save that capital He determined upon tfie latter 
movement, though not by the direct road,, which 
offered no intermediate place pf* strength in which 
tQ lodge stores and provisions % the prosecution 
of his undertaking, or m which to secure a retreat 
in case of a reverse. Rp| there was a mom cir- 
cuitous route which presented this essential re- 
commendation, and spverol other military advan- 
tages, Palagatcherry, nearer tp ffie Cpast, fiad been 
completely rebuilt by Hyder, was furnished with 
most of the advantages of European fortification, 
and was considered one of the strongest fortresses 
in India : the mountains bounding the pass which 
H commanded were covered by thick forests through 
Which there was no passage, and the plain below, a 
fang tod Wide extent of deep rice-grounds, was cut 
and krtfttototed, bke a chess-board, by the Pamany 
River, tod might be defeM)! by a small body of 
fcftntry against all Tippbr# cavalry. The fort 
further commanded the only practicable communi- 
cation tatvfoto the coasts of Coroihandel and Ma- 
labar ; it opened the means of supply from Tra- 
vancore, Cochin, Calicut, and other places, its 
Occupation by the English would afford confidence 
*40 the Zamoria tod the other disaffected chiefs 
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from CoiHfi td Obi, who Were all struggling to 
shake off tjie yoke Of Tippbo, and it would leave 
Fullarton kt liberty to disguise his movements, and 
to proceed to the Itfege of Seringapatam by the 
route of CoimbStoof and the pasB of Gudjeteddy, or 
by the sea-doAfetrotite to Calidut, and then through 
the pass Of Danialcherry. The colonel therefore de- 
termined Capture Palagatcherry, and, on the 18th 
of Octobet| he begah his march, apparently with a 
cdnftdetit hope that it Would end under the walls 
of Serihgapdtam. Carrying several little forts on 
his way, and paisihg through a cotmtry abounding 
with dry grain, irice, cattle, and wood, he soon 
reached the high ground of Palatchy, whence the 
streams Ttin Oast and weBt to the Coromandel and 
Malabar seas. But beyond this point his progress 
was slow and lttostfthfticult, fot he had to force his 
way through a forest twenty miles in depth, with 
frequent tdrrent-courses and ravines within it. 
These ravihes had to be filled up before it was pos- 
sible to' drag the heavy guns across them;— innu- 


mlrAle "large trees Which obstructed the passage 
required to be cut down and drawn out of the 
track, and then the whole road was to' be formed 
before the carriages of the army could pass, Four- 
teen days were spent in these arduous labours, end 
in getting the materials of the army through that 
dense forest ; and, to increase their toils and dis- 
comforts, a tremendous rain, altogether unexpected 
as being unusual in other parts of India at that season 
of the year, began as they firBt entered the) wood; and 
never ceased till they had cleared their way though 
it. The ravines were filled with water^the bul- 
locks lost their footing — and the soldiers Were 
obliged to drag the guns and the carnages nearly 
the whole of the way. There was no possibility of 
pitching tents, or of procuring for them ahy kind 
of cover ot comfort. Difficulties and Operations 
like these elevate the character of the Indian ier- 
vice, and they were frequent. Goddard and Pe&rsC, 
for example, in their long marched, had often to 
make the road by which they Were to advance. 
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On the 4th of NoveMtf ^the van and Jhe p,M be brought to after a 

body emerged from tmwest, and reswSta po% ,‘sdebession of toils,” sats Ftularton, '**that would 
sition on the Paniany Her. On the . fenpeaj if related in detail.*’ On the 

a part of the engineer Stores arrived, and the rivw rJg|5l the garrison called out for quarter, 

was erased. The Pettah, or open town o f Pala- awMJVered up a place capable of making a long 

gatcherry, was presently occupied, and a fire was resistance. The English found in the fort 50,000 

opened on the east ana north faces of the fort pagodas in money, together with a very large supply 

But it was the 9th before the heavy battering train of grain, gtffls, powder, shot, and military stores* The 
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4ba W #k'E*Wriri of Ctilicut,— «r, u the cdlonel 
mofe tdlemnity, ‘*theheir apparent,” 
-Httaiifcil’with Fullarton during the siege ; and at 
ftlb w triunMh&nt conclusion he urgently solicited the 
Engllish ' 1 cdi^mander to restore him to the domi- 
of ^hich Hyder had deprived his family. 
Fullarton declared that, in the event of his moving 
t>y Calicut, he might hope to effect his re-establish- 
ment in that city, the ancient capital of the Zamo- 
H rin«; and, 1 as a pledge of his good intentions, he 
put him ih immediate possession of the territory of 
ralagut, an ancient dependency of Calicut, only 
requiring from him thut he should furnish grain 
for the army while in that vicinity, and imposing 
no other obligation until the conclusion of the war, 
or until the government of Madras should make 
some regular agreement with him. Fullarton’s 
intercourse vrith the Hindu prince, and with the 
Hindu population of the country, was carried on 
by means of a large body of Brahmins, whd con- 
stantly attended' the army, and whose entire friend- 
ship he had secured. Accompanied by these in- 
fluential agents and interpreters, the colonel fre- 
quently rode through the adjacent villages, assembled 
the head people, and assured them of protection. 
During these proceedings he maintained liis Corre- 
spondence with Brigadier-General MacLeod, who 
hud been liberated after a short captivity at Gheriah, 
and also with Colonel Campbell, who commanded 
in Mangalore, intimating his intention of npproach- 
ing their coast, and his earnest wish for a joint 
movement and an advance in full force against Se- 
rmgapatam. But the English residency at Teh- 
cherry could not, or would not, furnish some addi- 
tional artillery and Stores; Sir Edward Hughes, 
who was then at Telfcherry with part of the fleet, 
declined sending a vessel with stores to Paniany ? 
and MacLeod represented, that, though mo9t will- 
ing to unite in bfosecuting die movement to Seringa- 
pa tam,‘hc could wot put his army in motion in less 
than two month* fbr want of bullocks and other 
things. Fullarton, therefore, gave up the notion 
of proceeding by the sea-coast to Calicut and the 
„ pass of Damalcherry, and took the route that led 
by Coimbatoor to the pass of Gudjereddy. He 
was annoyed on his march by a large body of My- 
sorean cavalry, who threw rockets; but, on the 
26th of 'November, he sat down before the fort 
of Coimbatoor, which surrendered to him before 
he could finish a battery. Here, too, he found a 
great quantity of grain, ammunition, and stores. 
Money there was none; but the -adjaoent fields 
Were covered with rich crops, which promised re- 
sources for the future. Coimbatoor, though a 
place of no strength, was important from the high 
etarmation in which it was held by the Hindu po- 
pulation as the very ancient capital of araj^tyiip, 
no ‘ Mussulman conqueror had ever pene- 
trated, atid wham the old gods of India had never 
been dWfurhedmntfil a comparatively recent period. 
Every anciehtfTkjdh flew to arms, or made prepa- 
rations fbr dfliixg aQ the Hindus* between the 
ghauts and the sea* encouraged the presence of 


General MacLeod, the advance of Fullarton, and the 
still continuing failure and loisee of Tippeo before 
Mangalore, were in open revolt, or ripe for it; end 
in the country above the ghauts* in the very centre 
of Mysore, Fullarton’s Brahmins had excited the 
Hindus, who were far more numerous even there 
than their conquerors, and who engaged to render 
every possible assistance to the English arms** 
The Coorga rajah, a powerful chief under the moun- 
tains that separate the Malabar country from My- 
sore, was actively asserting his independence ; and 
General MacLeod, strong in Europeans* artillery, 
and native corps, moved from point to point, some- 
times by land and sometimes by sea, to keep up 
this flame all along the coast, and to co-operate 
wherever bis services might be most useful. Nor 
were these all the enemies that were girding in 
Mysore ; for Genera} Jones was at the same tune 
advancing in the Cuddapah Country, or northern 
and inland possessions of Tippoo, where his 
power was ill established, and his penon and go- 
vernment not more popular than they Were on the 
coast. M The army under my own direction,” sat s 
Fullarton, “ was perhaps the strongest force be- 
longing to Europeans that had ever been employed 
in India. The countries we had reduced extended 
200 miles in length, afforded provisions for 100,000 
men, and yielded an annual revenue of 6OO,OO0tf., 
while every necessary arrangement had been made 
for the regular collection of these resources. The 
fort and nan of Palagatcherry secured our western 
flank, and the intermediate position of General Mac 
Leod’s army between Palagatcherry and Tippoo* a 
main army at Mangalore, together with the sin- 
gular combination of ravines, rivers, and em- 
bankments that intersect the Malabar countries, 
and the mountains that divide them from Mysore, 
(the passes through which were occupied *bv our 
friends the disaffected raj ahs)^pdered it almost 
impracticable fbr Tippoo to moVeln that direction 
against our new acquisitions. To attack them by 
a movement through the passes of the ghauts, on 
the eastern flank towards Salem and Erode, sup- 
posed a circuit of 600 or 600 miles from the po- 
sition of Tippoo’s array before Mangalore. His 
movement, therefore, against these acquisitions 
could only be attempted oy the central pass from 
Mysore at Gudjereddy, which is not fifty miles in 
front from Coimbatoor i and the possession of that 
pass assured us an immediate access to the capital 
of Tippoo’s kingdom, commanding a communica- 
tion with our new acquisitions, and with the com-, 
party’s southern provinces.”t The Cooarg, or 

• " A recent conspiracy,” 1*71 Colonel Fullarton, “ bad occurred 
in Serlngapatam. menacing the releaaement of the English prisoners, 
the exclusion of Tlppoo’s family, «nd the itttonHfehM* of the 
ancient Kuna, or Gentoo sovereign, of Myeore. IS addition to thie 
enumeration of advantages, wt bad every ronton reljr to tfcf 0eu- 
too or Canars nee. forming the great now of inl*»tyi*utf in Mysore, 
who had unequivocal proofs of my earnest leal to support tHrir in- 
terests and favourite family; while every eii-oufesUsatM of ftoeeut 
situation or of future prospect seemed to mark thie interesting mo- 
ment as the crisis of the war.” 

f View of the English Interests in Indio, to. Colonel Foliation 
adds :— ** Besides, na fa ns the system dftoMtftg front; tanks, tod 
rear can ever be extended from the position oftomtoy to tfa ttoo- 
graphieol circumstances of a country, it would enable ig, to aeaura 
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Coorga, rajah, whose territories extended to within 
thirty mile* of Seringapatam, promised abundant 
supplies ; and the more faith was placed in these 
romises, as the young Zamorin, who had faithfully 
ept his own engagements in furnishing grain 
abundantly, confirmed and guaranteed them. This 
prince likewise engaged that all the Hindu chiefs 
on the west would not only provide for the English 
during the siege of Seringapatam, but form maga- 
zines in strong positions among the mountains, 
and, if required, join with 20,000 or 30,000 nairs, 
all animated with hatred and rdVcnge. Fullarton 
had provided his army with ten days* grain, re- 
paired the carriages, and was on the point of push- 
ing forward to Tippoo’s capital with the utmost 
rapidity and with every assurance of success, when, 
on the 28th of November, he received the com- 
mands of the English commissioners, who were 
treating of peace at the durbar, and who were in- 
vested by the council of Madras with full authority 
over the army, to restore immediately all posts and 
forts, all the country lately reduced, nnd to retire 
v ithin the limits occupied by the English on the 
26th of July. Feeling himself at liberty neither to 
disregard this peremptory order uor to obey it to 
the extent of its literal signification, Fullarton re- 
called his own orders for advancing towards Sering- 
apatam, stayed at Coimbatoor for further instruc- 
tions, and sent letters to the commissioners on the 
Malabar coast, and an aide-de-camp to the council 
at Madras, to explain his situation, and the situation 
of Mangalore, which was still invested, and to 
prove that the forwurd movements contemplated 
and prepared by him would put the throne of 
Tippoo in the utmost danger. The colonel em- 
ployed the interval which followed in adding to 
the completeness of his equipments, in collecting 
supplies in Dindigul, in procuring money at Tine- 
velly, and in bringing up arrack and ammunition 
from Cochin and Paniany. No soldier could 
abandon such a scheme as he had formed at the 
very moment when the prospect of success was 
brightest without a bitter pang. Ten days of 
march, with little or no fighting, — for there was no 
Mysorean army in the neighbourhood except irre- 
gular cavalry — would have brought Fullarton 
under the walls of Seringapatam ; at that time ten 
more days might have sufficed for the reduction of 
that capital : the events of twenty-five years might 
have been anticipated, an inestimable amount of 
money and of blood might have been saved, the 
power of the British in the whole of the south of 
India might have been established, and a quarter 
of a century might have been won to the cause of 
order and tranquillity. But Fullarton had to feel 
the bitter pang the bright perspective which his 
arms had opened was destined to be smeared over 
by diplomatic ink and orders in council. About 
the middle of December he received another letter 

those territories from any considerab'o irmptions. At this period, 
too, the ctiumba, or great crop, throughout the country was upon the 
ground, and. Independently of the magazines in our trout, promised 
ample provision. 
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from the commissioners repeating their former in- 
structions, and also the minutes of a consultation 
from the government at Madras, directing him to 
fulfil the order of unqualified restitution enjoined 
by the commissioners, as the preliminary of ne- 
gotiation with Tippoo Sultaun, Upon this the 
army of the south began to retrace their steps 
towards Tanjore and Trichinopoly, to the dismay 
and grief of the poor Zamorin and the other 
Hindus who had openly committed themselves 
with Tippoo, in the belief that the army was not 
only to remain to protect their country, but to 
continue its triumphant progress until the power of 
the Mysorean should be no more. Fullarton had 
scarcely begun his backward march when events 
occurred which must have made the council and 
commissioners regret the positive orders they had 
sent. But, throughout, the commissioners had 
blundered, and had done nothing but mischief, 
partly through their own fault, and partly through 
the care taken by Tippoo to shut them out from 
all communication with the English army. In- 
stead of going to the head-quarters of Tippoo, 
and following in his train like supplicants, these 
deputies ought to have remained with the main 
body of the British army, with the forces under 
Fullarton. They had scarcely got within the power 
of the enemy when tney found themselves treated 
more like wretched hostages than ambassadors; 
they were commanded to send Colonel Campbell 
orders to evacuate Mangalore, at that moment 
almost the only security the English had for the lives 
of their officers and men who had fallen into the 
clutches of the “ Tiger ;” they were not allowed to 
enter Seringapatam, or to have any communication 
with their unfortunate countrymen imprisoned at 
Bangalore and other places; they were hurried 
down, through a most rough and inhospitable coun- 
try, where some of their cattle, and even some of 
their attendants, perished through fatigue and want, 
to Tippoo’s camp near Mangalore, and neither on 
their journey nor on their arrival there were they 
permitted any freedom of correspondence, all their 
letters being intercepted, and their bondage made 
so strict that even Fullarton’s artful Brahmins who 
got at everything else could not get at them. From 
the camp these negotiators had the opportunity of 
witnessing some of Tippoo’s proceedings, and of 
hearing of sundry others that took place before 
their arrival. Seeing how Mangalore waB defended 
now, and reflecting how speedily it had been sur- 
rendered to General Mathews, he came to the con- 
clusion tliut his governor, Rustum Ali Beg, must 
have been either a traitor or a coward ; and there- 
fore he cut off that poor governor’s head. Yet, in 
truth, the place was contemptible, and scarcely dc-- 
fensible at all, except by troops like the 42nd, and 
an unyielding commander like Colonel Campbell. 
When the siege began the garrison consisted of 
about 700 British troops, counting officers and all, 
nnd about 3000 sepoys ; while Tippoo’s force wan 
estimated at 50,000 or 60,000 cavalry of all kinds, 
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Mysorean Cavalry. From Armed Figures in tbe collection of Sir Bamuel Meyrick. 


30,000 disciplined infantry, 600 French infantry 
under the command of Colonel Cossigny, a small 
body of French, Dutch, Portuguese, and natives 
mixed, under the command of an officer of the King 
of France ; having among them all nearly 100 pieces 
of artillery. Batteries were erected by the besiegers 
on the north, the east, and the south ; on the west 
was the sea ; the paltry fortifications on the northern 
side were knocked to pieces, and almost levelled ; 
one broad breach was made after another ; but every 
time the besiegers attempted to storm they were 
driven back at the point of the bayonet. That 
weapon was also employed in frequent sorties made 
by the garrison, wherein batteries were taken, guns 
spiked, and great slaughters committed. On one 
occasion, when the siege had lasted for montns, a 
general assault was madefiom every side except the 
sea, which remained open aud free to the garrison ; 
but the result was most disastrous to Tippoo’s 
army. By an unpardonable negligence in the pre- 
sidency of Bombay, sufficient supplies were not 
thrown into the place, and Campbell and his brave 
companions were beginning to feel the approaches 
of famine, when news arrived of the conclusion of 
peace in Europe and in the Carnatic. M. Cossigny, 
after vainly endeavouring to prevail upon the 
Mysorean to join in the treaty, withdrew with the 
regular French troops under hU command; but 
many French officers, with all the less regular 
European forces, remained to assist in the siege. 
After many otter cannonades and most fruitless 
attempts at storming, Tippoo consented to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, including Onore, which had 
made as heroic a defence as Mangalore itself, and 
another small fort on the coast which had both been 
held by a mere handful of British troops. By this 
Armistice Tippoo agreed to allow Colonel Campbell 
to purchase provisions in the country at the 
rate as that paid in his own camp ; but as soJWs 
the English began to buy they found either that 
there was nothing to be sold, or that the prices 
were exorbitant. This was Tippoo's management. 
Twelve rupees were asked for a fowl. At last the 


country people were forbidden under penalty of ears 
and noses to sell anything fojr any price ; and the 
English were reduced to the uncleanly diet of horse- 
flesh, rats, mice, frogs, snakes, and carrion-birds. 
It is said that they even shot and eat tbe jackals that 
descended by night in packs from the woods and 
hills to devour the bodies of the dead. Matters 
were in this state on the 22nd of November, when 
an English squadron appeared off the town. The 
ships were filled with the army of General MacLeod, 
who, in his anxiety to co-operate witli the native 
chiefs along tlic coast, committed the monstrous 
absurdity of making a fresh agreement with Tippoo, 
and then sailed away without lunding any provi- 
sions. This Dew agreement was a counterpart of 
I he former one, and it was observed in the same 
manner. Instead of permitting the English garri- 
son to purchase wholesome food, Tippoo allowed 
them to procure nothing but some damaged stores, 
so fetid and foul that the very ^Mbwould not eat 
them. General MacLeod icturrarto Mangalore, 
but it was only to commit a fresh foil) in again 
taking the word of Tippoo. This was on the 31st of 
December, or about a fortnight after fullarton had 
begun his retrograde movement. Colonel Camp- 
bell had soon occasion to acquaint MacLeod that 
as soon as his buck was turned "the Mysorean again 
began to starve him. The general then sent a 
letter accusing Tippoo of broken faith. The Myso- 
rean replied in a letter written by one of his French- 
men — “ It is one lie, or mensonge. >, This fired 
the blood of the Highlander, and he wrote again — 
41 Permit me to inform you, prince, that this lan- 
guage is not good for you to give, or me to receive ; 
and that, if I was alone with you in the desert, you 
would not dare to say these words to me.*** Mac 

* Colonel Wilke, Sketclies of the South of India. General Mao 
Lwd concluded this curious letter with a curious challenge to Tippoo. 
"If,” said he, *' you have courage enough to meet me, take 100 
of your bru>est mon on foot, and meet me on the seanhore. I will 
fight you, and 100 of mine will fight with yours,” A quarter of a cen- 
tury after this Highland challenge was sent the English found in the 
palace at Sermgapatam a book entitled ■* The King of Histories,” 
written under the dictation or immediate directions of Tippoo himself, 
aud containing orientally exaggerated accounts of hH own bravery 
and exploit*. Ia this manuscript the challenge wa* alluded to, and 
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Leod would have done better by sending a vessel 
with Bon\e provisions to the famishing garrison. 
Indeed we can scarcely understand his proceedings 
on the coast when for two or three months he seems 
never to have been very far from Mangalore* 
Colonel Fullarton, however, praises him for jus 
active and spirited conduct! *nd no doubt, if the 
main army of the south had been allowed to con* 
tinue its advance on Setingapetatn, the value of the 
general’s services might have been felt.. But at 
the moment Fullarton began to retire thoa$ services 
might have been suspended, and* some time and 
care devoted to Campbell and his heroic garrison# 
who were now suffering the doable calamities of 
disease and famine. Two-thirds of the men were 
sick and helpless, and those that remained on duty 
could scarcely carry their muskets and cartouch- 
bo\es. The number of deaths waB great for so 
small a force, and daily increasing ; it must naturally 
have occurred to Colonel Campbell that there was 
no uBe in keeping that single and by no means good 
or defensible position when all the rest of the coast 
and country was to be given back to the enemy ; 
and at last, on the 23rd of January, 1784, ufter sus- 
taining a siege and blockade of nine months, he 
agreed to quit Mangalore upon honourable condi- 
tions. Tippoo had lost before those rotten walls, 
by war, sickness, and desertion, nearly one-half of 
his immense army ; but he considered the place as 
a charm 6n the possession of which the fortunes of 
his house depended, and he was made so happy by 
entering into it that for once he kept his engage- 
ments, and allowed Campbell, with his troops and 
baggage, sick and wounded, to march unmolested 
to Telichcrry. At that place Campbell died soon 
after, worn out by the fatigues and sufferings he had 
undergone. General Mathews, a very different 
man, who had Capitulated at Jlednorc, was delibe- 
rately murdered in prison, together with several of 
his officers. 

Mangalore was scarcely evacuated, and Fullar- 
ton had not reached the old boundaries, when he 
received orders from Madras to reassemble his 
army, to prepare for a recommencement of hosti- 
lities, and to regaih if possible possession of Pala- 
gatcherry, which had been left in the hands of the 
Zamorin. But before any succour could be sent to 
him that Hindu prince was surrounded by Tippoo’s 
troops, who scared him and his adherents out of the 
fort by sacrificing a number of much venerated 
Brahmins, and exposing their heads on poles. 
Palagatcherry was therefore to be regained only by 
a fresh siege. As Fullarton was concentrating his 
forces, Aud was receiving considerable reinforce- 
ments from Fort St. George, and some heavy ord- 
nance from that place and from Tanjore, a letter 
reached him from the commissioners, dated near 

T1bpOo*s answer to It -or, at leant, an answer He wild he had wot to 
it—WOs foierted. After rAlltn* Macliood a Neurone, and all tlte 
Ntairanee Idolaters and monster* addicted to etery vice, this note went 
on—** if lima hut say doubt of all this, descend, ns thou heat written, 
firom thy shift, with tny femes, end teste the flavour of the blows In- 
flicted % the hands of the holy warriors, end behold the terror of the 
religion of Mohammed.** — Of conne the King of Histories ends 
this story by saying that the British general fled immediately. 


Mangalore, on the 11th of February, or just nine- 
teen days after the evacuation of that place. This 
letter spoke of the continued enmity of Tippoo, and 
convinced, Fullarton tfyat a renewal of the war was 
unavoidable — a* opinion which was soon afterwards 
confined by A letter frton General MacLeod; He 
immediately began to adduce with the main body 
of hig army, end was again flattering himself with 
the hope of being the conqueror of Seringapatam, 
when he received intelligence that preliminaries of a 
peace had been exchanged between the commis- 
sioners and Tippoo Sultaun, and along with this 
intelligence orders from the commissioners to restore 
the forts and countries of Cnrroor and Daraporam, 
but to keep possession of Dindigul, and station a 
strong force there until the English prisoners should 
all he liberated from their horrible captivity. The 
commissioners, the governor and council at Madras, 
every man in India, knew that there was no confi- 
dence to be placed in the frith, humanity, or modera- 
tion of the “Tiger and thiy must have foreseen 
the bloodshed and devastation which awaited the 
wretched Hindus of Coorg, Ganara, and Mysore*— 
calamries far more terrible than the expulsion of 
the Rohillas from Rohilcund, and beMliug a people 
far more tranquil, amiable, helpless, and interesting 
than those soldiers of fortune -but the negotia- 
tions were justified by ihe tenor of instructions and 
orders received from the British government and 
from the court of directors, by the actual state of 
our political relations in Europe, and by the im- 
poverished condition of the company’s territories. 
Yet assuredly France would not have gone into a 
new war solely to defend Tippoo ; and, as for po- 
verty, Fullarton had shown that an army might be 
supported in the enemy’s country without money, 
and the capture of Seringapatam and the reduction 
of Mysore would have enriched the company, not 
merely w ith a great present booty, but also with a 
large permanent revenue. The retention of the dis- 
tricts which Fullarton had conquered would by their 
revenues alone have soon paid the expenses of another 
campaign ; and nothing but absolute fatuity could 
have prevented another campaign from finishing the 
story of Tippoo Sultaun. It was, however, that 
tyrant’s fate that he should be left to scourge his 
kind, and to renew his contest with the English when 
he should be again encouraged by the French. 

* Then cruelties upon the Hindu* of the Malabar coaet were cot- 
tiuuod through several yean, and were made more dreadful by a 
mixture of religions fanaticism, which forages had been little known 
among the Mohammedans in India. In 1T8S Tlpjioo paid a visit to 
Calicut, wlwro he found the native* living peaceably in habitations 
mattered over tho country. He compelled them to quit their habita- 
tions and reside in villages of 4Q houses each; he then issued pro* 
clamatians stating that they were a turbulent and rebellious people, 
that their women wonr shamelessly abroad with their feces uncovered 
and committed other obeoeue offences, and Anally that, if they did not 
forsake their sinful practices and live like the rest of his subjects, he 
Would march them all off to Mysore and make Mussulman* of thorn 
whether they would or not. The very next year he returned to the 
country with hU whole army, destroying pagodas and idols, ana 
threatening to exterminate ** Hie Infidel* of Malabar.” Having sur- 
prised about 9000 Nairn with their femllies, he gave them the alterna- 
tive of a voluntary conveision to hit felth, or a forcible conversion 
with immediate deportation flWn their native land. The jpoor prjmfien 
chose the latter the rife of circumcision was forthwith performed 
oo all the males, and the capricious tyrant finished the ceremony of 
conversion by compelling bow sexes to set beef—* monstrous art of 
uapiety in Hindu faith. 
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The treaty with him was finally concluded on the 
1 1th *£ .March, upon the condition of a restitution 
bjfefoelh parties of all that they had gained in the 
ffltoa'ii'The tales told by the English prisoners of 
ijMiytaphom be now liberated, excited horror and 
indignation, and by themselves alone rendered 
the* (duration of any peace with him very pro- 
blematical. Farts of these narratives will not bear 
Relating ; but they proved that Tippoo had corn- 
'vnitted acts which English, soldiers would never 
fdrgetnr fotgive. 



Tirpop Sa.ib. From a Hindu l’ortult. 


Compared with the danger and despondency at 
the beginning of the war, or with the result of the 
national contests in other parts of the globe, even 
this was a most honourable and advantageous peace. 
The real danger in the Carnatic was over as soon 
as Sir Eyie Coote gained the battle of Porto Novo. 
Many errors of judgment wtre committed in the 
management of the war, and the vices of jealousy, 
selfishness, and rapacity were too frequently visible 
both in council and in the field ; yet, nevertheless, 
taken as a whole, the war was highly creditable to 
the abilities, perseverance, and valour of English- 
men. The extent of their operations was some- 
thing magnificent and astounding: it embraced 
the two Bidete of the vast triangle of India, from the 
motrthS of the Granges to Cape Comoiin, and from 
Cape Comorin' to Bombay and Surat and the Gulf 
Of Ctoribfey; and inlund it nearly traversed the 
base! 'of the triangle: countries hitherto known to 
tb<# ‘English Only by name were penetrated and ex- 
plored from end to end ; and some of the most 
febrfde^Ail marches upon record were performed by 
{hg'^afivfe troops in our service. Impressions 
fetetfe'iftadfeihftt time and partial miscarriages would 
the Indians were impressed^Pth 
tk(?id&tbatnb obstacles were insurmountable to the 
stfeftdy fl&sfevefrswee of the British and the troops 
thfey bkd’itttitied J 'fend the British learned for the 
first 'tlme"th4’ erttfre dependence that might be 
placed 'em thewnstfcncyand courage of their sepoys. 
It was not possible* after what had been achieved, 


that a panic, a consternation and indecision* such 
as hod disgraced us in the Carnatic in thja summer 
and autumn of 1780, should occur again* Thus 
India was B&ved when our empire in the west was 
lost. No Englishman, we presume, can even now 
reflect without a shudder upon the effect which 
would have been produced in Europe if the loss of 
our Indian empire had been added to the loss of the 
thirteen provinces of North America* But the 
expenses of this Indian war had been, particularly 
in the early stages, tremendous j and, as the f&i 
greater part of the money could come only from 
Bengal, Warren Hastings had put no triflmg bur- 
den upon his conscience to procure it. IBs only 
principle of action was that the Carnatic must be 
rescued, that India must be saved, cost what it 
might ; and, os the first step to that salvation was 
the obtaining of money, Ire determined that money 
should be obtained by whatever means lay in his 
power. Some of the neighbouring priuecs that 
owed their political existence to the power of Eng- 
lish arms, and that were entirely dependent upon 
the government of Calcutta, were known to possess 
hidden treasures of vast amount* The plan was 
to squeeze them. The first to whom Hastings ap- 
plied the pressure was Cheyte Sing, the Kajuh of 
Benares, whose territory had been tiansferred to 
the company by the Nabob of Oudc, in a treaty 
concluded not by Hastings, but by Clavering, Mon- 
son, and Francis. Cheyte Sing had, however, been 
left m possession upon condition of paying a fixed 
annuul tribute to the company. At the first break-' 
•mg out of the war with France he was called upon 
by the governor-general for an extraoidinary con- 
tribution amounting to about 50,000/. ; and as he 
delayed payment he was fined in 2000/. more. In 
the following year (1779) another extraordinary 
contribution was demanded and paid, for Hastings 
employed his armies as collecta^pty rcceivcrs-ge- 
netul. In 1780, when dangers and embarrass- 
ments were thickening around him, the governor- 
general demanded another contribution.* The 
rajah sent a confidential agent to Calcutta to plead 
poverty and to soften Hastings with two lacs of 
lupees, or about 20,000/., which were offered in 
secret, and doubtless intended as a bribe. Hast- 
ings took the present, paid it over, though not till 
some time had passed, to the comp&uy'g treasury, 
and then exacted the contribution all the same. 
Cheyte Sing implored, remonstrated, and endea- 
voured to show that he bad no money. Hastings 
knew better, and the troops were ordered to march 
to Benares, The rajah then found the 5Q,QOO/., 
and 10,000/. more imposed as a fine. The next 
demand was not for money, but for troops. It is 


* In a letter to one of his agent*, dated the 25th of June, 1780, the 
determined goverhbr-generil say*— u The only difficulty Me can pos- 
sibly fuel in the protect- tton of Urn war will he (Tom a want of money ; 
and this difficulty may, 1 tUuik, bo easily obviated by your Insisting 
upon Cheyte Sing’s contributing his quota to ttio expense* of our ad- 
vuucad army. In lieu of being ordered tp join it at the head of his own 
forces. Were he a temindar, dependent on any other government 
than our OWU, this would be i misted upon i ana. Of hi* ability m ad* 


vane* a large sum scums to he universally acknowledged, why should he 
alone he exempted from the expenses, es weft at ihe dtJVtMatUms, tyf 


war t ” 
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pretty evident, however, that troops “were atked 
only as a means for gtetting at more rupees. A 
resolution was passed in the council at Calcutta, 
which How consisted of Wheler, Sir Eyre Goote, 
and Macpherson, that the Rajah of Benares, be- 
sides his tribute and the extraordinary contribu- 
tion of five lace to be paid annually till the end of 
the war, should furnish a certain force id ca- 
valry for the service of the company. Hastings 
hereupon made & prompt demand for 2000 horse. 
Chcyte Sing represented that ho had only 1300 
horse in all ; and that these wettf indispensable to 
him in maintaining the police and collecting the 
revenues of his country. The governor-general 
then reduced his demand to 1500 — to 1000. 
The rajah collected 500 horse atid 500 match- 
lock men ; sent word to Hastings that tins force 
was at his orders, and that it was all that lie pos- 
sibly could spare. It appears that no answer was 
returned to the raj All, and that wlmt was really 
wanted was to find a ground of qUarixjl and occa- 
sion to accuse him of failing in 4 the obedience 
which he owed to the company As their dependant 
and vassal. Hastings had private dislikes iin/iani* 
mosities Against Chcyte Sing, and, thotogh these, of 
themaedves, and Apart from the sovereign consider- 
ation of saving India, might not h/ivc led to the 
extreme acts of vidlehcfe and spoliation adopted, they 
were not likely to qualify or soften those proceed- 
ings whert they sCehied justifiable and justified in 
the eyes of Hastings by the necessity of the case. 
w I was resolved,*’ says he, M to draw from his guilt 
the means ofrelief to the company’s distresses. In 
a word, I had determined to make him pay largely 
for his pardon, or to exact a severe vengeance for 
his past delinquency.”* In an agony of alarm at 
the governot-gcricral’s Bilence and at loud notes of 
preparation among the company’s forces, the rajah 
now sent to offer twenty lacs of rupees, or 200,000^., 
in one Tound sum, fot the public service. But 
Hastings now said that nothing less than fifty lacs, 
or half a million sterling, would satisfy him or sup- 
ply the immediate wants of the public service; 
and he forthwith prepared to go in person to Be- 
nAres in order to Bettlc these and other weighty 
matters, tlA connected with money. .“ If I cannot 
do all that I wish, I will, at least, do all that I can,** 
were words which he had uttered on a former oc- 
casion, and which contained the ordinary rule of 
his conduct. He Was very guarded in the language 
which # he held ; few or none knew hii real 
intentions or the full extent of them ; add he be- 
gan his journey as if he anticipated no danger and 
no possibility of resistance, taking with him little 
more than the body-guard which attended him on 
ordinary occasions. He even conducted Mrs. Hast- 
ings with him as far as Monghir. Cheyte Suig came 
eastward as far as Buxar to meet the governor-gene- 
ral, attended by 600 horse. Hastings received the 
rajah With great pride And sternness, and refused 
to hold any private or confidential discourse* In 
his own words, the rajah “ professed much concern 

• Hailingi'a own n&ri&tlvo. 


to hear that Iwaa displeased .with him, and con- 
trition for having given* cause for itfassuring me 
that his zemindary, and all that he possessed, were 
at my devotion j and he accompanied hwfwords by 
an action either strongly expressive of the > agitation 
of his mind, or his desire to impress itm mine a 
conviction of his sincerity — by laying his turban on 
my lap.* 9 But Hot the extremest Algn of eastern 
submission and devotion could turn the heart of 
Warren Hastings from its fixed purpose. Con- 
tinuing his journey with the rajah ill his train, he 
entered Benares on the 14th of August, 1*781, and 
the very next day, after again refusing any private 
conference, he sent tp Cheyte Sing a long paper 
containing various complaints of p&Bt misconduct, 
and demands higher than any that had hitherto 
been made. As commanded, the rajah replied in 
the c ourse of the day ; Wt his reply was considered 
evasive and impertinent; * and at ten o’clock at 
night the govenAW-geneWir^vO Mr. Markham, 
his ch \*cn resident at Bertar^, Orders to arrest the 
raj ali at an early hefer the following morning, be- 
fore the town-people Should be stirrmg. Markham 
performed his odious service with two companies 
of sepoys and without «ny Opposition or disturb- 
ance. But the arrest kindled# flame which went 
nigh to consume Haefoj®, Amt with him the for- 
tunes of the Engljlfch in India. Thd rajah was 
popular among his own subjects; the Indignity of 
such un arrest was not to be borne; the spirit of 
fanaticism co-operated with the spirit of love or 
affection for the old Hindu dynasty to which Cheyte 
Sing belonged. Benares was the holy city of 
India, being to the Brahmins what Mecca is to the 
Mohammedans, or Jerusalem to the Jews ; it con- 
tained an enormous population, who claimed a 
superior Banctity from the place of their residence; 
it was thronged by pilgrims, and devotees from all 
parts of Hindustan* from every place where the 
ancient faith had penetrated; and where that 
strange faith was once established no human power 
hud been able to suppress it. It was this continual 
concourse of devotees that tended to fill the rajah a 
treasury, and much of the money that Hastings 
bad wrung from him was supplied by theTcligious 
Hindu world. These pilgrims, who had travelled 
far to wash off their sins in the Ganges, where it 
was holiest, and to offer their prayers and oblations 
in Benares, were the most likely men in tfie> world 
to resent any insult offered in that sacred city to 
the ruler of it ; and moreover, the ordinary in bar 
bitants of Benares, and the Hindu population of 
the whole country, were a for mare ruhufti brave, 
and fiery race thain the people, of Calcutta or 
Moorshedabad, or any of the places in the lower 
provinces where Hastings had formed 3 Mb estimate 
of the Hind# character* Markham had iscaroety 
reported to the governor-general the- awe wim 
which he had performed his task* and the meek- 
ness with which Cheyte fling had submktedAo his 
fete, when tliere arose from the.nazrpw, crowded 
streets the roar of ten thousand angry yoicnip a#4 
the cries of tens of thoaaaB4»*upo#4haf SI. #4 th*f 
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wwtmto W* the rat- 
U‘ha* been imagined, from this 
a^en^jfra in arms, that the fir*t insurgents 
Cj^itti^ed, $. a levy of troops which Cheyte Sing 
hM|beea organising for some time previously in 
order tp oppose the English ; but the greater part 
of ,1p$ people in the upper provinces always wear 
arms* and the niltrriru* carry weapons under their 
mentis* to protect themselves in their long way- 
s fagringV ojc* {when their resources are Jow or the 
oppoiftunity tempting, to fill their stoniuchs and 
th$r nurses- The rajah had not been removed 
from his palace, hut left there with the two com- 
panies of sepoys placed over him as a guard. 
Thither the living streams flowed and concentrated 
from many points. Such was the security of the 
English managers that the sepoya had been left 
with their muskets and bayonets, but without any 
cartridges* When the danger was seen, two other 
companies were sent to carry ammunition to them 
and support them. This small force got buried in 
the crowd, and in attempting to open their way to 
the palace they were massacred almost to a man. 
The furious multitude then fell upon the two com- 
panies at the palace and massacred them too, men 
and officers. The English officers died with their 
Bwprds in their hands; a heap of the assailants 
were dsin, but only a very few of the sepoys 
escaped. During the confusion the rajah ran out 
by a wicket-gatc which opened on the steep bank 
of the Ganges, and, letting himself down to the 
river brink by a string formed of turbans tied to- 
gether* he threw himself into a boat and escaped 
to file opposite bank, whither he was soon followed 
by the multitude. If instead of flying the rajah 
an4 his people had fallen upon Hastings, the con- 
sequences could scarcely have been doubtful, for at 
the moment the governor-general had only fifty 
regular apd armed sepoys at hand for the defence 
of , his house, in which were assembled a number 
of civilians without arms,* Rut even after the 
first fury of the populace waB spent, aud the rajah 
had shown that he was not inclined to risk bold 
measures, tire situation of Hastings and his small 
party remained yery critical. They were block- 
aded on all sides, they had hardly any money with 
them, and they had not provisions even for a single 
day. If tfiC governor-general had been at fault in 
risking Buch a wtorm with such frail resources, he 
certainly showed no want of courage in bearing the 
brvpt, and his decision and promptness never for- 
sook him. The rajah sent to oiler apologies for 
what had happened, to protest that he was innocent 
of the tumult* and to declare that he was ready to 
submit to hny conditions. Hostings did not deign 
to aitsweir these messages. In the course of the 
dagrl'lm collected about 400 sepoys in 


and be sent orders to another small body of sepoys 
thw weiris cantoned at Mirzapoor, on the other side 

•* Halting* mf» himself* " If Cheyte Stag's people, after they hud 
eflfatcd )|U Wf»e, hlti proceeded to my quartern, instead or crowding 
after Idol la atUttuUaoas meaner, aft they did. la his pwsiig* over 
the river, it to probabto^ttaU my blood, and that of about thirty 
English gentlemen ofay patrty. mould hate been added to the recent 
Carnage/'— JVomUtw, 


of the Ganges, to march against the palace of Ram- 
nagur, just opposite to Benares* in which Cheyte 
Sing had taken up His temporary abode. In order 
t^at his emissaries might get through the blockade 
without losing their dispatches, he wrote in the 
smallest hand on small slips of paper* which were 
rolled up and put into the ears of his messengers.* 
In this manner he wrote to the British officers 
commanding in the nearest oantonments ; he wrote 
to his wife at Monghir, to assure her that he was 
safe ; and he even wrote a letter oi instructions to 
the envoy who was negotiating with the Mahrattas. 
In the afternoon the officer in command of the 
sepoys that had rapidly advanced from Mirzapoor, 
imprudently attempting to carry the palace of Ram* 
nagur, which was fortified, without the aid of 
artillery, got engaged in the narrow streets leading 
to it, and was repulsed with considerable loss 
— a loss including that of his own life. This inci- 
dent gave frc«h courage to the multitude, and in- 
duced Hastings to think of a retreat, Under cover 
of night he fled from Benares, and with singular 
good fortune he reached in safety the strong for- 
tress of Chunar, built on a rock that rises several 
hundred feel above the Ganges, and is situated 
about 11 miles below Benares. On the following 
morning the reported flight of the governor-general 
gave still fuither encouragement to the insurgents. 
The whole of the district rose in arms; and people be- 
gan to flock in from the adjoining territoiies of Oude 
aud Baliar, vowing that they would protect the rajah 
and his holy city. The numbers and the spirit of 
the Hindus who thus surrounded him animated for 
a moment the weak and timid soul of Chejti* Sing ; 
and, after making more humble applications by 
messengers and by letters to Hastings, who continued 
to refuse any answer, he put himself at the head of the 
insurgents, appealed by a sort of manifesto to the 
neighbouring princes, and, it istffiHk even spoke of 
driving the English out of the country. Notwith- 
standing his ingenious precautions, several of Has- 
tings’s letters miscarried ; but others reached their 
destinations, and were obeyed with that rapidity 
which the exigencies of the case required. Money 
was sent to him from Lucknow, the capital of Oude, 
and troops, quitting their vutioub cantonments, 
concentrated under the rock of Chunar. At this 
crisis everything depended on the fidelity of the 
sepoys, for there were hardly any troops in the 
country but natives ; and the sepoys were, for the 
most part, men of the same tribe and country as 
those against whom they were to act, were many 
of them natives of Benares and the surrounding 
district, and as such had been wont to consider 
Cheyte Sing as- their legitimate prince. It is per- 
haps only in India that the natural sympathies 
and passions of men have ever been so subjugated 
by discipline and other artificial means. But 
the event proved that Hastings was right in rely- 
ing on their unalterable fidelity to their standard or 
their salt, and on their attachment to the military 

• When tbfl Indians travel they liy Hide their enormous gold ear. 
rings, and put & quill or a roll or paper Into (he orifice to prevent it* 
posing up. 
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point of honour as greater than any they bore for 
their country or kindred, their native prince* or even 
their religion. Not a corps showed any reluctance 
to engage the rajah and the people of Benares, not 
a single case of desertion occurred, and the insur- 
rection, which might speedily have become a far- 
tc aching revolution, was put down by these sepoys. 
On the 29th of August a considerable body oF 
Gheyte Sing’s people, who had advanced to a small 
fort not far from Chunar, were routed and com- 
pelled to leave all their rice and baggage behind 
them ; on the 3rd of September a «cill larger body 
\icrc defeated with the loss of their artillery ; on the 
1 5th other corps were put to flight ; and on the 20th 
the pass of Sukroot and the large and fortified 
town of Pateeta were forced, cleared, and taken. 
The hardy insurgents had fought bravely in some 
of these affaire ; but they were without discipline, 
and poor Cheytc Sing was no hero-— his courage or 
confidence vanished at the first roar of his ene- 
mies’ guns. In a few hours bathing could be 
seen of his arm)*, which had been estimated at 
30,000 men— and in a few houil,” *dds the 
govu uor-general, speaking as a king or the | 
servant of kings, the allegiance of the oountry 
was restored as completely from a state of uni- 
versal revolt, to its proper channel, as if it had 
never departed from it,” The rajah, with his 
family and a few attendants, fled precipitately to 
Bidjeeghur, the principal stronghold of the Benares 
princes, and about fifty miles from the capital. To 
that capital the governor-general returned triumph- 
antly, issuing a proclamation, and an amnesty for all 
except Chcyte Sing and his brother. No time was 
lost in sending troops to Bidjeeghur. The poor 
rajah had not courage to await their arrival ; he 
fled in the night to find refuge, and an exile from 
which he never returned, among the rgjahs of Bon- 
dilcund. In his haste, m his anxiety for his own 
safety by means of a flight too rough and rapid for 
ladies, he left behind him his wife, his mother, and 
all the females of his family, who were taken pri- 
soners in the fort, which surrendered by capitula- 
tion on the 9th of November. According to Has- 
tings, the rajah had carried off with him an im- 
mense sum of money besides jewels ; but current 
rupees to the amount of about 250,000/. sterling 
wero found in the old castle of Bidjeeghur. Even 
this sum, which was not an eighth of the booty the 
governor-general expected to obtain from the ex- 
pulsion of the rajah, never reached the public 
treasury, being appropriated by the troops, who for 
some five months had received little or no pay. 

“ Judge of my astonishment, 1 ’ says Hastings, 
“ when I tell you t^at the distribution of the plun- 
der was begun before I knew that the place was in 
possession, and finished before I knew that it was 
b$gun !”* When the princesses with their rela- 

* Halting* hns been charged with deceiving the trooos, or with 
loading them tft believe, before the place wu taken, that the plunder 
w ia to be divided among them, ana of attempting to reboot and get 
the money to r life public service When the place was in possession. 
The select committee of the House of Common* went into the matter, 
and one or two notes written by thf governor-general to Major Pop* 
ham, the eommander of the force, were r*odL But one of these notes 


Hon, tod attendant* came tot of the bid eaktte— 
thrfee hundred votnto to til, bttides chitottn— thto 
were rudely Objected to tortefthy the «oldtery,tiM- 
with.tandiny the term* of the WpltUladoil, Which 
expretely provided aghinat audh to indignity. ‘The 
•oidler* Wanted no *uch warning ; but Hdatlng, to 
a Bute to the eomtnahding officer hinted that 
old Ranee might contrive to defr Aud' them bf aettfi*^ 
siderable part of the booty if tbe woman were stffl 
fered to retire without examination.' 1 'Tha Ranee ‘ 
affirmed, before end after the capitulation, that 
money was here and not her son’s. This is very ' 
likely to have been the case ; but it made no dif- 
ference to the soldiers, and would have made nOne 
to Hastings, who wanted all the money he OouTd* 
get. In the mean while, the governor-genera}, stilt; 
considering a puppet rajah indispensable at Benares, * 
had selected a nephew of Cheyte Sing to fill 
that part, raising at the same time the tribute tb 
forty lacs of rupees, and taking the entire jurisdic- 
tion mi management of the city and country into 
his own hands. Even the mint, the lost Vetage of 
sovereign ty, 1 *** taken from this boy raj ah and placed 
under the coht.ro! of the company’s resident at 
Benares. 1 < ,u 

By this revolution an addition of about 209, Oodf. 
per annum was made )p the revenues of the 
company ; but ready money thefe whs ponfe, and r 
this must be procured somewhere. The governor- 
general, therefore, determined to apply the Strew 
to Asoff-ul-Dowla, nabob of OUde And master 
of Rohilcund, and one of the most extravagant, 
debauched, and contemptible of Indian princes. 
He had been kept on the musOud solely by ^ie 
British brigade quartered in his dominions, but^ as 
he wasted his money in pleasurfeB ahd scattered it 
among his favourites, ne soon complained of 
poverty and of his inability to pay the brigade, the 
price of whose services had certainly been raised ’ 1 
upon him from year to y«ay with little delicacy or 1 
justice. In the year 1719 he had stated that He 
had no money to pay his own cavalry, without 
whom there was no collecting the revenues of the!’ 
country ; that he had no money to 1 pay his <fitther*i 
debts or to support the harem and children fcuf H 

i i. i > 


hod no data, and neither of them wm very dear or dectsfrfM to 
the point iu debate. Hasting* h'tuself, in another letter written tp 
hii friend atid prwwftt agent in England, Major Seott, Oh thk list rtf 
Februnry, 178k, or rather more than three months after thoenmt, 
expressed lib astonishment at tha rapacity of the officers, and mid 
th»t he had not tbe shadow of a suspicion that Major Popham WMild ' 
have taken any decided step in a nutter of suoty ooucero without m 
express authority from him, especially a* he was so near the spot; He 
added — " A very uncamlid advantage was token «r a (vlv*M<letlW 
y> rlttcn by me to Major Pnpham on another cocas ion during the heat of 
the siege, at which time [made ft a point (o answer 1 aS ms fitters^ 
the instant of tlwir receipt, and generally by smother hand, i and ottfeh 
in the most familiar style. The fart Is, that, instead of rpcebrimt my, 
lotters as authority, they were afrkid tUM X should *topd+ qmtlifytne 
distribution, and thcrelore precipitated U tp prevent me. 1 W&ptd 1 
the matter to the board, but they ehoee to wait my return, and we t 
have MBoe publicly called upon! the elfortM to rttonfl/wl emir 


cem tor the eunuobi* The offioer* went * vvty etofomt sword #•* 
present to me, and a eel of dmesiag-hoxes for Mrs. SlTf 

beautifully inlaid with Jewels t f returned them mM**J+]3** W 

got, c 
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father had left behind him ; no money to pay his 
own servants or keep up his own court Hastings 
admitted that it was possible the nabob might he as 
poor as he stated; but he insisted that his po\city 
was the effect of his folly, vices, and extravagance, 
and not produced by the payment of a few hies to 
the brigade ' He told him— what was notorious 
to all India — that he could not defend himself 
against the M&hr&tt&R and Rolullas, nr even against 
the discontents and insurrections of his own sub- 
jects, if the company’s troops were withdrawn ; 
and he gave him cleaTly to understand thtft, what- 
ever might be the wording of the treaty, the bri- 
gade, and a large body of cavalry called a ^tem- 
porary brigade,” which had been supd^Ped, 
should be kept there as long as the company chose, 
and that as long as it was there ho must find means 
to pay it But pay he could not— though, if sun- 
dry stones that are told be true, the rapacious 
officers in command of the brigade frequently got 
large sums from him for their own private use, 


making a constant harvest of his unmanly fears 
his other expenses continued and were augmented 
by a new taste for erecting gorgeous and most 
costly buildings; the cultivators of the sod, over- 
burdened with taxes, began to run away or to neg- 
lect their labours, his arrears accumulated, and be- 
fore Hastings went to Benares the nabob stood 
charged m tho company’s books with a debt 
amounting to nearly one million and a half sterling. 
Indeed one of the objects of the governor-gencraTs 
journey up the country was to obtain some settle- 
ment of this account — though we are not so cre- 
dulous as to believe that he wobld not have put the 
pressure upon the nabob even if there had not been 
any such account m existence. He knebr that, 
though the nabob might hate an empty treasury, 
there were others iu Oude Who bad abundance 
of money hoarded np and concealed in the oriental 
manner^ and after this he was hunting with the 
keenness of a lurcher and the pertinacity of a 
bull-dog. Asoff-ul-Dowla was journeying between 
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Lucknow Rnd Benares, to meet the governor- 
general with all due honour and respect^ when lie 
heard exaggerated accounts of the insurrection 
which had been provoked by the arrest of Cheyte 
Sing. He did not, however, retrace his steps, as 
might have been expected, but continued'bis jour- 
ney to the fortress of Chunar, in which the go- 
vernor-general had taken refuge. On that ele- 
vated spot, while 30,000 bold men of Benares 
wore gathering on the Gauges within view of the 
fort, Hastings coolly bargained With the nabob, 
He began with gratification^, concessions, and 
seeming sacrifices — but great were the concessions 
and sacrifices he expected in return. He agreed 
that the nabob had been charged too much for the 
brigade, and had been squeezed most mercilessly by 
English officers — “ as well as other gentlemen ” who 
had quartered themselves upon his treasury ; be even 
ngired that the teriitorics of Oudc and Rohilcund 
might be defended wilh a milch smaller force, and 
tlmt all the company’s troops should be withdrawn 
except the single brigade, and a regiment of sepoys 
for Mr. Middleton the resident’s yuard. Iu re- 
turn lor this liberality Asoff-ul-Dowla was to ro> 
In 4 , own mother and grandmother, and to give the 
pioduec of the robbery to Hastings in discharge of 
his debts and obligations to the company. The 
two Begums, one the mother of the late nabob, 
Sujiih Dowla, the other his wife, and the parent of 
the icigning nabob, were the possessors of the 
hoards and hidden treasures which Hastings had 
been led to consider as vast enough to achieve the 
bilvation of the British empire 111 India. At the 
death of Sujah Dowla a considerable part of the 
treasure which happened to be in his hands at the 
time was certainly left to these two Indies, and 
seemed by them; and the dying nabob had fur- 
ther marked his affection to his mother and the 
most beloved of his wives by bequeathing them 
certain jaghires. The two ladies nad continued 
to live with great stute and magnificence ; but 
Asoff-ul-Dowla, finding his own large revenues in- 
sufficient to supply his expenditure, soon envied 
them the possession of the treasure and the annual 
proceeds of their jaghires, and, long before his in- 
terview with Hastings on the rock of Chunar, he 
had wrung and extorted money from them. As 
early ns the year 1775 the grandmother and mother 
of the unduteous Asoff-nl-Dowla had written pa- 
thetic letters to the government at Calcutta, com- 
plaining of the harsh treatment they received, 
and imploring to be taken under the protection of 
the company, which alone was strong enough to 
protect any one in Oude. The nabob’s mother had 
stated in one of these letters that he had actually 
extorted from her twenty-sit lacs of rupees, and 
was then endeavouring to force from her thirty 
hies morfr— thirty laca down, in hard cash and in 
on© payment. The governor and council, not 
having at that moment to provide for the defence 
of the Carnatic, for the defence of Surat and Bom- 
bay, for the enormous charges of the war against 
Myder Ali and the French, expressed themselves 
VOL. 11. 


as morally and correctly as a decalogue, quoted the 
Commandments to Aaoff-ul-Dowla, and then, with 
n Iflttuoiis indignation at his conduct, extended the 
shield of their protection to the two old ladies. 
At the nabob’s request a solemn agreement was 
drawn up, concluded, hnd guaranteed by the com- 
pany, by which the Bhow Begum gave to hei 
son the thirty lacs of rupees, and her son engaged 
that no further invasion, or attempts at invasion, 
should be made bn the treasure *r on the jaghires. 
But the nabob could not keep his hands from 
picking and stealing; fresh attempts were made 
on the purses of the two old ladies, who held 
their money with a truly eastern tenacity of grasp, 
and kept complaining to the English as the framers 
and guarantees of this broken family compact. In 
the year 1778 the grandmother Begum, whose 
residence had been rendered irksome ana disgusting 
to her by her grandson, resolved to quit his domi- 
nions and go cm a pilgrimag^ to Mecca. The 
nabol^ drying that the old lady might carry 
soitte of the' treasure within refused to permit her 
depasture^ j Begum then applied to Mr. Mid- 
dleton, the yesident at Lucknow, whose time was 
almost absorhed by these constant squabbles. The 
Begum, who wds more anxious for peace and quiet- 
ness, and the possess*'*® of h<|r money at home, 
than for the spiritual pleasures and advantages of 
the pilgrimage to the tomb of the prophet, repre- 
sented that she was deprived of her jaghires, that 
her servants and tenants were plundered, and 
herself insulted by the vile favourites of the nabob ; 
and that the women and children— a very nu- 
merous brood — of the late nabob, including Asoff- 
u 1-Do wltt’s own brothers and sisters, were all left 
in a degrading state $f destitution. At the same 
time the younger Begum raised fresh complaints 
against her Unloving son ; and Middleton, by his 
reports to the ccnmcM at Calcutta, seemed to verify 
the charges. On the 23rd of March (1778) the 
council — that is to say, Hastings, Barwell. Francis, 
and Wheler— wrote in the strongest terms to Mid- 
dleton, commanding him to take immediate steps 
for preventing these acts of yiolence and robbery, 
lie was to represent to the nabob that the> honour 
and reputation of the company were committed 
by his cruelty and injustice. In whafl related to 
the grandmother and her affairs, he w^s? only to 
remonstrate but,” subjoined these moralists, 
“ with respect to the mother of the nabob, her 
grievances come before us on, a very different foot- 
ing. She is ^entitled to our protection by an *aflt 
not sought by us, but solicited - by the nabob, him- 
self. We therefore empower and direct you to 
afford your support and protection to her in the 
due maintenance of all the rights* she possesses.”* 
Now that it was determined to tear up the family 
treaty, and utterly despoil both the ladies of ail 
their money and all their jaghires, it 'was thought 
expedient to devise some means of colouring over 
the trenaaetion, m asto save the konouT’ end rtpu- 

« Pm II nUJ V Report.';' of i ■* H-tm*. 1 . 
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iatim of the governor end council. Hastings's 
only excuse — allowing any excuse to be admis- 
sive— would have been contained in a simple fact, 
which might have been announced in words like 
theses— 1 * India must be saved 5 it cannot be saved 
Without more money ; and were the Begums my 
4Wn mother and grandmother I would have their 
treasure ! ’NrBut this enunciation would hare been 
too bold; and, daring as he was in action, the go- 
N vernor-general had a natural turn for subterfuges, 
and a* earnest anxiety on all occasions to make his 
black look white, and to pay homage, not merely to 
public opinion in its higher sense, but to the con- 
ventionalities and established proprieties of society. 
Hence,' therefore, he pretended that the two poor 
old women were dangerous rebels and traitors to the 
sovereign company, and that great, doubts might 
be entertained as to the validity of Sujah Dowla’s 
testamentary bequests. It wbb said that the 
will, under which they claimed, had never been 
produced; and it was pretended also that the 
deceased nabob could not lawfully alienate tlie 
treasure and territory of the state, which of 
right belonged to his successor. But Indian 
princes had at all times made similar dispositions 
of money and lands ; and the government of Cal- 
cutta had solemnly recognised the rights, at least, 
of Sujah DoWla's widow, without any question or 
doubt or reservation as to a will or any other docu- 
ment. The rebellion and treason were still more 
groundless charges. Hastings’s accusations w ere, 
that the Begums by money and other means had 
excited and encouraged the disturbances in Oude, 
which had followed the insurrection at Benares. 
Now, the two old ladies were much too fond of 
money to part with it on any account ; and, as to 
other means, in the seclusion in which they lived 
they had none* Whatever good cause Hastings 
now gave them to think otherwise, they had, up 
to this point, regarded the English as their best 
and only protectors, with whose power and autho- 
rity their own fortunes were inseparably linked ; 
and, if they could have been capable of making any 
. sacrifices or exertions, it would assuredly have been 
in a direction altogether opposite to that in which 
they Were charged with acting. Hastings, indeed, 
pretended that the insurrection at Benares was a 
planned thing, and that the rajah had been for some 
time preparing for a struggle with the company ; 
but every circumstance tends to show that the insur- 
rection was a sudden and spontaneous movement, 
provoked by the daring novelty of putting the 
nabob under arrest in his own palace. If there 
had been any preconcerted scheme, nothing could 
have contributed more to its success, or have been 
more easy of execution, than the cutting off oH-he 
governor-general, or the making him a pri|pfer, 
which might have been done by a little Btratagera 
and vary little force, either on his journey between 
Buxar and Benares* or in the latter city the night 
after hi* arrival If the insurrection was — as wc 
firmly beliflve— wholly unpremeditated and unfore- 
seen, there was not time between its breaking out 


and the first tumultuary movement in Oude for the 
Begums to do anything, as thpae two ladies were 
shut up in the palace of Fyzabad, which is about 
115 miles in a straight lino from Benares, and a 
great deal farther by travelling distance. Nor had 
the Begums time to do much between the tumult 
at Benares and the arrival of their grandson and 
son at Chunar and the conclusion of the treaty 
of spoliation. The insurrection happened on the 
16th of August, the treaty was sigued on the 
19th of September. “ The Begums, who had first 
to hear of the insurrection at Benares, and then to 
spread disaffection through a great kingdom, 
had, therefore, little time for the contraction of 
guilt. Besides, when the government of the na- 
bob, as the English themselves so perfectly knew, 
had fallen into contempt and detestation with all 
his subjects, it was very natural to suppose that 
the servants and dependants of the Begums, a ho 
were among the severest of the sufferers, would 
not be the least forward in exhibiting their senti- 
ments. And, as the seclusion of the Begums ren- 
dered it impossible for them to superintend the 
conduct of their servants abroad, they were less 
than other people responsible for their conduct.”* 
The people of Oude that lived in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Benares were excited against 
the English by the violence offered to Che) tc Sing ; 
but whatever disturbances bad happened in the 
interior of Oude had arisen not out of any malice 
or any project against the company, but out of a 
detestation of the nabob ; and the English resident 
himself had represented to the governor-general 
and council, many months before— nay, more than 
three years and a half before the present troubles — 
that revolt and insurrection were inevitable in Oude, 
and that the filthy vices of the nabob and the vio- 
lence and injustice of his execrable favourites Would 
drive every man of any properl^p|rcputtttiou out 
of the country. t Hastings, however, chose now to 
consider that any attack on Asoff-uI-Dowla amounted 
to the same thing as a direct attack upon the com- 
pany ; and, though no connexion could be proved 
between the Begums and the discontented people, 
it was no doubt easy to prove that there had been 
at least some rioting in the country. Yet even on 
this point no proofs were adduced but rumours ; 
and rumours reported by men who rumoured what- 
ever the governor-general desired were considered 
evidence enough to settle the whole question and 
every part of it ; and, perhaps, in the mighty heap 
of hurried mistakes or deliberate misstatements, 
accumulated through ages in histories and biogra- 
phies, there is not to be found a single passage 
wider of the truth, or more revolting to humanity, 
than that in which Hastings’s recent biographer 
winds up his account of these transactions, in- 
cluding the imprisonments and the tortures, with 
the brazen declaration that nothing was done but 
what was just and proper.} The two ladies at 

• Mill. 

+ Mr. Middleton, Letter dated Fyzabad, 3rd of February, 17743. 

| The Rev. O. K. Gltdg, M A., Chaplain to ilia Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea, and Rector of iveychuroh, in Kent. Mr, Gluig has printed 
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Fyzabad were neither present at these examina- 
tions, nor represented by any vakeel Or agent j they 
knew nothing of what was going on until judgment 
wan passed, and that judgment was even carried into 
execution without their ever having been informed 
of the charges against them ! The decision was, that 
the treaty or family agreement, solemnly guaranteed 
by the governor and council, should be thrown to 
the winds ; that the nabob should be allowed to 
seize and appropriate the Begum’s jaghires for his 
own us(, and to seize the treasure for theu&of the 
company, who were to take it in liquidation of the 
debt ho owed them or was said to owe them. Even 
the heart of Asoff-ul-Dowla misgave him when 
lie returned to Lucknow to carry this judgment 
into execution. Perhaps he felt some natural com* 
junction, some return of tenderness for the mother 
that had borne him ; perhaps he only feared the 
effect that might be produced on the minds of his 
people by such atrocious acts J but what is certain 
is, that he hesitated and hung hack from the exe- 
cution of the treaty of Chunar. Even Mr. Mid- 
dleton, the chosen audit of Hastings, the mar who 
had managed the ar resling or inveigling of M Imam- 
Hied Reza Khan and Shitab Roy, the active and 
ready instrument of the governor- general on all 
occasions, seems to have shrunk from the odious 
work. But Hustings wrote both to nabob and 
agent to tell them of his impatience and to urge 
them on, and Middleton was ordered to do the 
work himself if Asotf-ul-Dowla would not. Here- 
upon the nabob, to save his authority, proceeded 
to take possession of the jaghires which were to be 
his (at feast after some payments to the company, 
if the money of his mother and grandmother 
should not prove enough); but a fresh wavering 
and hesitation came over him when he was urged 
or commanded to seize the treasure which was to 
be the company's. It appears that the pen of Sir 
Elijah Impey, the supreme representative and chief 
of English justice or law in Bengal, was employed 
in impressing on the mind of Middleton the neces- 
sity of doing what was to be done speedily ; # and 
that Hastings threatened to go on to Fyzabad and 
perform the part of spoliator himself. But at last 
the nabob ahd the resident, with a body of English 
sepoys, set out from Lucknow for the dwelling of 

tnan\ intercutting letter*, which will continue to give some value to 
Mil three thick volume*. But it happen* milter unfortunately and 
cunously, thnt ip several instances— like the present— wLeie the 
conduct of hi* hero I* most censurable, he gives hdrdty any <)f Has- 
tings's letters, Was there a Aettctoucy just at thpsc critical point*, or 
" ere the materials not proper to mane out |Ar. Gleig's ease ? He 
insert* one letter to Sullvun J but in that letter Hatting* enter* into 
no details, rqferring to other letter* written to Major Spott, and to 
nn appendix and a narrative of the Begum transactions which lie 
had also sent to Major Sooth Mr. <Jlelg inserts none of these. In 
the letter to Sullvan, which be gives, there Is one brief passage— one 
of the most general and least reliable of ft parte statements— on 
whith the reverend biographer seems to build up all his conclusions. 
The passage t* to this effect W On the revolt of Oheyto Sing, she 
(the Bhow Begum), and the did Begum, Sujnh Dowlatfs mother, 
raised troops, earned levies to be mads far Oheytv Sing, exohad all 
the zemindars of O&rookpooi ana Babich to rebellion, rut off mnny 
parties of sepoys, and the principal An mil and a favourite of the 
younger Btgftit openly opposed and attacked Captain Gordon, one 
of our officer* ■tatioued in hi* neighbourhood. Let this bu an answer 
to the men of vlitue who may exclaim against our breach of faith 
nud the inhumanity of declaring nmr against widows, princesses or 
high birth* and Aafauaeles* old women. Those old women had very 
nigh effected our destruction" 


the Begums at Fyzabad, or the u Beautiful Resi- 
dence, *» pleasantly situated among streams, and 
woods, and hills, about eighty miles to the east of 
Lucknow. Several days were spent in negotiations 
with the Begums, who, as tenacious of their money 
as ever, would accede to no terms though they 
could make no renstanfee. Orders were then given 
to storm that quiet town and the defenceless palace. 
Little or no opposition was made ; the sepoys took 
possession of the palace, the shrieking women shut 
themselves up in the innermost apartment, but the 
treasure was not to be found, nor would any one 
give information of the place or places where it 
was hidden. But the nabob Was familiar with the 
detestable practices of the East — with the processes 
usually, and in most instances successfully, adopted 
by Hsder AliJn discovering money secrets, — and 
the mind of Mr. Middleton, Englishman, and 
English gentleman, as he claimed to be, does not 
appear to have shrunk from their adoption. Has- 
tings was not on the spot, but it is impossible to 
doubt that if lie had been there he would have 
been as acquiescent or passive as his agent Was. 
There wctc two old eunuchs in the palate, Jefwar 
Ali Khan and Behar Ali Khan, Who had been the 
favourites and most confidential aervanta of Sujah 
I)owla, and who, eve* fince that nabob** death, 
had continued in the service of his Wdow, tlie 
Bhow Begum. There could be no doubt that 
these two unhappy beings knew where tire money 
lay, or, if they did not, it was thought probable that 
their sufferings would work upon the Begums* 
hearts and extract the key ; and therefore it was 
determined to throw them into a dungeon, to load 
them with irons, to starve them, to torture them, 
as the best means of getting at the rupees, directly 
or indirectly : and, at this stage; Hastings's agent 
and fViend was more than acquiescent in the damn- 
able atrocity ; for the officer in command of the 
sepoy guard placed over the two old men received 
his orders from Middleton. The sufferings of 
the old men, or their own sufferings and alarms, 
for they, too, were close prisoners, overcame the 
passion of nV&rice in the Begums, and a large sum 
of money was handed over to the English agent. 
But this sum fell far short of the amount of the 
nabob’s debt to the company, end still farther 
short of the supposed amount of the treasure. 
The elder Begum solemnly protested that she had 
no more money, that she hod nothing left except 
some goods ; but Middleton would not believe her, 
and he left the two eunuchs in their horrible cap- 
tivity, and the Begums themselves 1 such close 
prisoners, and so straitened in their supplies that 
they, with their numerous female attendants, were 
half-starved* Eight days after the first storming 
of the palace Middleton wrote to the officer com- 
manding the sepoys : ** Sir, when this note is de- 
livered to you, I have* to desire that you order the 
two prisoners to be put in irons, kteepingj them 
from all food, &c.,agreeable to my instructions Of 
yesterday.” It sbems scarcely possible' tb credit 
that such a note could 1 bt written by any English- 
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iqon at the end of the eighteenth century. A 
infernal document never proceeded from 
; John, or the worst of his agents, when it was 
*pcm to torture Jews in England for the 
urpose, end when the nation had hardly 
tflgqntp, emerge from barbarity. Middleton’s cool 
wfe*** 1 ^hiph might include every horror that man 
or endure, seems to us the maximum— 
yory essence qf the atrocious! Under fresh 
bring* thq two eunuchs undertook, by a written 
3 RgQg£inent, tp furnish some more money on their 
tywn credit or out of their own effects in the course 
of one month. Middleton took their engagement, 
bu£ kept them in their dungeon all the same. The 
avarieeof the Begums relented again, and they pro* 
duced more money, and then more, until upwards 
of 500,000/. sterling were received by Middleton, 
who then began to doubt whether {hey really had 
any more. The last payment was made in clear- 
ance of the engagement or bond which had been 
extorted from the eunuchs, but it fell short of the 
total amount of that bond by several thousand 
pounds. It was therefore resolved to continue the 
imprisonment, the starving, and the torture of 
those two beings, who, like their mistresses, vowed 
that there was no more money — that not a single 
rupee more could possibly be procured unless they 
were restored to their liberty, and allowed to go 
forth among friends and bankers to raise money 
upon credit. But Middleton and Hastings, and their 
active agents in these moncy-cxtorting processes, 
thought that suffering and agony might quicken 
the old men’s memories and lead to the discovery 
of some other hiding-places, and they were ordered 
to he kept where they were, and as they were, w ith 
their emaciated bodies loaded with chains. When 
months had passed, the officer in command of the 
s$poy guard wrote to Middleton at Lucknow, to 
inform him that the two prisoners, Behar Ali 
Khan and Jewar Ali Khan, who seemed to be 
“ very sickly,” implored that their irons might be 
taken off for a few days, and that they might he 
allowed to take a little air in the garden. “ Now,” 
said the officer, “ as I am sure that they will be 
equally secure without their irons as with them, I 
think it my duty to inform you of this request. 1 
desire to know your pleasure concerning it.” The 
resident’s pleasure was that the prayer should be 
refused, and that no alleviation of misery should 
be allowed. And a few days after this the two 
eunuchs were informed that, unless they produced 
more money, they would be brought in their chains 
over to Lucknow, there to he subjected to a still 
hander fate, and made to answer for other crimes. 
These threats terrified the old men out of their 
Stinson end seemed to make a deep impression on 
tto<Hcguin*» who did not, however, come fagf^d 
w|th ( any more money. The captives were there- 
fore' carried to Lucknow, the capital of Oude. 
There \they ( were kept in an English prison, or, at 
least, their, gaolers and guards were English 
Officers and sepoys in the company’s service. But, 
out of deference to the superior skill of tl$ nabob’s 


people in the art of torturing, or out of some lin- 
gering remains of English feeling, or out of a 
paltry notion of cheating the fiend with a “Thou 
canst not say I did it,” Middleton and his gang 
now left the more active part of the business to the 
officers or torturers of Asoff-ul-Dowla. The assist- 
ant resident wrote tp the English officer a nojte per- 
haps more atrocious than that which Middleton had 
written at Fyzabad, Lijcejhat note it was horribly 
brief. It was tp this effect: — “Sir, the nabob 
having determined to inflict corporeal punishment 
upon the prisoners under your guard, this is to 
desire that his officers, when they shall come, may 
have, free access tp the prisoners, and he permitted 
to do with them as they shall see proper.” While 
these things were doing at Lucknow, the impri- 
sonment of the Begums and the semi- starvation of 
their household were continued at Fyzabad. At 
last, however, when the horrible proceedings had 
lasted altogether more than a year, and when Hast- 
ings had procured, in specie, in jewels, in hills, in 
household goods — for nothing was spured — not 
even the table utensils of the Begums — a sum con- 
siderably exceeding a million sterling, orders were 
sent from Calcutta, through the resident at Luck- 
now, to cease the persecution of the two old 
women in “ The Beautiful Residence,” and to libe- 
rate the two old eunuchs, w ho had been restored to 
their original dungeon at Fyzabad. The governor- 
general and the resident hoped that they had so 
managed the whole transaction tliat the cruelty 
and the rigour, or the greater part of it, would full 
to the share of the nabob, and the mildness and the 
mercy to themselves. The resident declared to 
the Bcgurus that it was none but the governor- 
general that had restored them “ to their dignity 
and consequence and the two broken-hearted 
old men were told that they owed their life and 
liberty to the resident at LurkiMKand the great 
man at Calcutta. The English officer command- 
ing the sepoy guard at the time of the liberation — 
apparently a silly man, but not bad-hearted — was 
taught the same lesson. In describing to the 
resident the enlargement of the two eunuchs, and 
the joy of the Begums, and of the city of Fyzabad 
in general, tli is officer said — “In tears of joy, 
Behar and Jewar Ali Khan expressed their sincere 
acknowledgments to the governor-general, his ex- 
cellency the nabob-vizier, and to you, sir, for 
restoring them to that invaluable blessing, liberty ; 
for which they would ever retain the most grateful 
remembrance ; and at their request I transmit you 
the enclosed letters. I wish you had been present 
at the enlargement of the prispners* The quiveriqg 
lips, with the tears of joy stealing down the poor 
men’s cheeks, was a scene tiuly affecting. If the 
prayers qf these poor men will avail, ypu will at 
the last trump he translated to the happiest regions 

• The resident at this moment warnot Middleton but Bristow, the 
former uomineo of Fiancii. CUivennjj. and M6nsou, who had been 
rrinstalod at Lucknow by the positive commands 6f flu? court of di- 
rectors. It doss not appear, however, that Hiiriow. whit piore 
scrupulous or merciful than Middloton, whom Hastings, in more 
than oho letter, treats ns a milksop, deficient in ! snorgy, too tntteh 
moved by old women's tears, &o, Ike, 
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in heaven.” We arc n<rt informed how the resi- 
dent looked, or how Hastings felt, at the perusal of 
this letter, and the reference to the day of judg- 
ment, when all secrets would be revealed, and when 
no juggle Or mystery would avail them. As all ihe 
money extorted— wrung, at last, fr6ni the Begturis 
and their servants, drop by drop, like blood from 
their hearts — wAs not enough fpt the Grants of ihe 
company, for the support of the ruittous war in the 
Carnatic, for the operations ori the side of-Bombay, 
and for subsidies or presents to keep theMahrattas 
cjuiet, and as the sums collectively did ndt cover 
the debt claimed from the nabob of Oude, the re- 
venues of the jnghires which had been taken from 
the Begums were claimed and appropriated by the 
governor-general. During the conferences at Chunar 
the nabob ottered and Hastings accepted a present of 
100,000/. This, on the part of the governor-general, 
was altogether illegal, for, though there had been no 
such laws at the time of 'Clive’s dealings with 
Meor Jattier, there now existed the most posi- 
tive prohibitions against the* company 'b servants 
naoiving any picsents. H^lings aful his 
friends appear, at first, to have maintained that he 
only accepted th£ present in order to have some- 
thing nioic to pppl) to the public service. But, as 
the nabob had no ready money, he drew bills upon 
one of the great Indian bankers, and these hills 
could not be negotiated without giving publicity to 
what was in itself an illegal act. A good many 
months after, Hastings revealed the transaction to 
the court of directors; but, as it has been ob- 
Mived — “ as the intention of concealing the trans- 
action Bliould not he imputed to Mr. Hastings, 
unless as far as evidence appears, so in this cuse 
the disclosure cannot be imputed to him as virtue, 
since no prudent man would haveiisked the chance 
of discovery which the publicity of a banking trans- 
actions implied.”* Hastings, moreover, in this 
letter to the directors, begged to he permitted to 
keep the rlrtoney a9 a reward for his late important 
services. He had hitherto saved little, ami the 
100,000/. would not have been a bad contribution 
to a fortune to retire upon. 

In the same conferences at Chunar, the affairs 
of Fyzodlit Khan, the last of the great Rohilla 
chiefs that remained in Kohilcund, came under 
discussion. By the treaty between this chief and 
the Nabob of Oude, which the company had gua- 
ranteed, Fyzoola Khan w*as to be allowed quiet 
possession of a certain territory neat the Rohilcund 
frontier, with a revenue estimktdd at fifteen lacs per 
annum, he being bound, besides other Sacrifices, 
to cease all connexion or intercourse with the other 
Rohilli chiefo. Complaints, true or false, had 
been raised by the Court of Otlde, that Fyzoola 
Khan disregarded his engagements, and was making 
himself strong and dangerous in Rohilcund. Yet 
at the breaking out of* the war with France, Fy- 
zoola, as bound by his treaty, sent some troops 
to join die Nabob of Oude, the ally of the Engliwi, 
and promised to send more. Hastings ana the 
• Mill. 


in 

council hereupon recommended the Nabob of Oude 
to make an instant demand for 5000 ltohilla hor se, 
u as the ‘quota stipulated by the treaty.” But the 
treaty stipulated no such thing— what it stipulated 
Was 'that Fyzoola Khan should never retain in his 
service more than 5000 men, and that, whenever the 
nabob-vizier wanted them, he should send 2000 or 
300tt Of his tdjbin him — the word in the treaty 

was troop*, hot horse. Fyzoola Khan represented 
these things to the nabob, absuritig him that all the 
cavalry he had did not exceed 2000. The nabob 
reported the khari*s Answer to Hastings, who, after 
some Curious quibbling about the meaning of the 
treaty, ordered that a deputation, consisting partly 
of officers from the Nabob of Oude And partly of 
English officers to represent the company as gua- 
rantees of the treaty, Shbiild immediately wait upon 
Fyzoola Khan, to demand on the instant 3000 
hirst* , and,' in case of any refusal or evasion, to 
declare the treaty broken Arid the guarantee of the 
compoy void. The khan again quoted the docu- 
ment, which Said troop?; not horse[ and which sti- 
pulated that the number of hifr Contingent was to 
be 3000, or only 2000, according t d trig ability ; 
hot after making these Tepreserittftktotf life ottered to 
furnish 2000 horse and 1000 foot if a little time 
were allowed him, to ^7 down > in advance money 
enough to satisfy tlieSC troops fcW AWliole year, and 
to be regular and punctual in Iris futUia payments* 
But the deputation would not ftCC&te to propositions 
which far exceeded what the Rohilla chief 1 Was 
bound to, and they, m Obedience to their orders, 
made the declaration and protest which 'left the 
treaty a piece of waste paper, i The meaning 1 of all 
this was that Asofl-ul-bowla was hankering after 
the remnant of Rohilcund, and that Hastings was 
determined to gratify him. Except the protest, 
nothing, hoWever, was done till AsotfFuUDowla and 
Hastings fact face to face on the rock Of Chunar, 
and the nabob conserved to the conditions which 
have been described. Then, in the treaty there 
made, the goVernowgrtieral inserted and signed an 
article affirming that, as FyzOdla Khan had, by 
breach of treaty, forfeited the protection of the 
English government, arid Was Causing ” by his pre- 
sent independent state, great alarm arid detriment 
to ibe nabob-vizier,” he the Said nabob should he 
permitted, “ when time should suit;** to resume pos- 
session of his territory. This clause, however, was 
scarcely signed fete Hastings informed the council at 
Calcutta that it was to be looked upon as a mere 
sham to gratify the Nabob of Oilde for the present; 
that no active measures for dispossession were to 
be allowed, as he 'was of opinion that neither the 
real interests of Ouflenome (Interests of the com- 
pany would* be' i promoted »by despoiling Fyzoola 
Khari, of depriving him 1 of his independence* 
M And I have therefore,** said he, ** reserved the 
execution of this fegtefemttWtb'an indefinite term ; 
and out tjoveriinumt bitty always interpose to pre* 
vent Atiyili* effect*' US' Asdff-ul-Dowla’s im- 
patience, however, was not to be controlled; and 
when 'the company bad 'got the money of the 
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Bsgotni, tod nearly all the advantages for which 
{ratings h&d stipulated in the Chunar treaty, he 
fctyUtov clamorous for permission to drive out the 
Jhrt ^6f the Rohillas. At the time of the first Ro* 
hiRa war that turbulent and martial people were, 
nb doubt, dangerous to Oude and to the territories 
ofthe company, but this could scarcely he the case 
at ptesent, whep the far greater part of them were 
dispossessed and scattered over Upper India, unless 
the danger Consisted in their presenting an opening 
across the frontier, and into the heart of Oude, to 
some fresh invaders — some confederacy of Rohil- 
lft* and other kindred tribes in the north of India, 
whose feces were generally turned towards the 
rich south. It does not appear, however, that this 
cause of alarm was set forth, or that there was any 
proof or even appearance of Fyzoola Khan’s en- 
tertaining any views beyond the quiet pOBBPBBion of 
the territory ceded to him. In a short time Hastings 
induced the nabob to agree that it would he proper 
and advantageous to give up the notion of invasion 
and dispossession for another payment in hard 
cash ; and an English officer was dispatched to ask 
fifteen lacs of rupees from the khan, who for this 
sum was to be secured anew in his jaghire, and 
that jaghire to be made perpetual and hereditary 
in his family. The money was to be paid into the 
hands of the company, who were to keep it in part 
liquidation of the Nabob of Oude’s inextinguish- 
able debt. But Fyzoola Khan protested thut he 
had not fifteen lacs — that there was not so much 
money in all his country ; — and the bargain could 
not be concluded. As there was no money to be 
procured, Hastings, who afterwards confessed that 
his conduct towards the Rohilla chief had been 
blameftble, put his interdict on any hostile pro- 
ceedings by the Nabob of Oude, and Fyzoola 
Khan kept possession of his territory till his death, 
which happened thirteen years after, and when lie 
had attained a patriarchal age. This able chief, 
favoured by political circumstances which he nei- 
ther made nor controlled, but which were of ines- 
timable benefit to him as tending to keep him and 
the country around him comparatively undisturbed, 
left liis little dominion in a high Btate of cultivation 
and prosperity. The thriving and peaceful aspect 
which this corner of Rohilcund presented at the 
end of the year 1794 Beems to he incorrectly as- 
sumed by sonke writers as true of the whole of the 
country at the time of the first Rohilla war in the 
year 1774. 

The business of Benares nnd Chunar cannot be 
dismissed without some brief allusion to the part 
which Sit Elijah Impey, the chief justice, took in 
it. Some weeks after Hustings and the nabob had 
made their bargain and issued their mandates Jor 
punishing the Begums as guilty, Impey, happ^p|, 
it fa said, at the moment, to be engaged in a tour 
of inspection among the provincial courts of Ben- 
gal, joined the governor-general at Benares, and 
at his bidding Or request (or, as Hastings says, at 
his own suggestion) went on to Lucknow to take 
the depositions of witnesses, touching the alleged 


offences of the ladies. Impey’s jurisdiction did 
not extend to the kingdom of Ouae ; as a judge 
he had no more right or authority at Lucknow 
than he could have had at Lisbon or any other 
capital of a foreign Btate ; but he appears to have 
thought that, in a country where there wgs little 
law of any kind, the presence of a great English 
lawyer, the head of the supreme court, woula im- 
part n dignity to irregular and slovenly proceedings, 
and give a colour to all that Hustings had done 
and was doing. A host of witnesses, not differing 
much from those who had been collected at Cul- 
cutta by Nuncornar to swear away the characteV 
and life of the governor-general, now appeared 
before his friend Impey at Lucknow to swear 
against the Begums, with affidavits ready drawn 
in their hands. It has been said that Sir Elijah, 
who took no sworn interpreter with him, was 
wholly ignorant of the two languages in which the 
native witnesses 6poke and the affidavits were 
written ; hut this, we are informed upon good au- 
thority, was not the case. We are assured, on the 
contrary, that lie had long and diligently studied 
the vernacular idiom — the Bengalee— and the Per- 
sian and Arabic tongues ; and that he retained a 
competent knowledge of these languages many 
years after his return to England, where he had 
few opportunities of exercising himself in them. 
He must, therefore, have been able both to under- 
stand the witnesses and to read the affidavits; but 
we confess the suspicion lemains strong on our 
minds that he did not allow himself time to hear 
the depositions or to read the papers before admi- 
nistering the oaths. There were shoals of affida- 
vits, hundreds of witnesses, and brevity is not a 
characteristic of the Oriental style cither in speak- 
ing or in writing. Even according to Hastings’s 
account the chief-justice got thrjmgh the business 
hastily, and haste in such maAPflls a fair pre- 
sumption of irregularity and incorrectness. “ The 
evidence,” says the governor-general, 44 tpa* co/- 
lected in a hurry , and on the suggestion of Sir 
Elijah Impey , who told me that facts of the most 
stamped notoriety here would he doubted at 
home, unless such means were taken to establish 
their reality .” Nay, in the course of the confes- 
sions which were wrung from him by the ma- 
nagers of Hastings’s impeachment, Impey himself 
declared that he never once asked any of the depo- 
nents whether they knew the contents of their affi- 
davits ; and that he had “ no means of knowing 
whether the deponents in the Persian or Hindos- 
tance language understood anything of the depo- 
sitions which they gave, except that they brought 
their affidavits ready drawn.” Even the few de- 
positions taken in his own language— from two or 
three English officers who had been allowed to 
enter the pay and service of the Nabob of Oude, 
or to rent districts under him — were of the most 
vague and inconclusive kind ; being rumours of 
rumours, or paltry stories of squabbles with the 
Begums’ agents and people. Moreover, neither 
the character nor the motives of these men were 
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above suspicion. One of them, a Colonel Hannav, 
appears to have been better qualified for the dock 
than for the witness-box, if only half of wnat was 
said againBt him be true.* As soon as Sir Elijah 
Impey had administered the oaths, he hurried 
hack to Benares and thence to Calcutta. His 
“ authentic evidence,’ * as it was styled by the go- 
vernor-general, was used as an appendix to a nar- 
rative of the transactions regarding Cheyte Sing 
and the Begums* drawn up at Benares by the pen 
of Hostings, and by him transmitted in justifica- 
tion of his own conduct to the i/iart of directors. 
Was it not, even according to Hastings’s showing, 
in his o\wi words which we hove just quoted, for 
this sole use and purpose that the evidence was 
wanted ? Was it not procured merely for the sake 
of the incredulous M at home?” What applicability 
coJjd it have to the guilt or punishment of the 
Begums, when the forfeiture of their jaghires and 
treasure had been deeierd at Chunar w eeks before 
any witness or affidavit had been seen — weeks be- 
fore the chief-justice reached Benares? Sir Elijah 
Impey, who retained ihc friendship and este< m of 
some of the best men in England, was assuredly 
not the man that Burke represented hpu to be; 
but Ins memory, like that of his friend and school- 
fellow, must in these matters remain subjected to 
some dark imputations, lightened only by the same 
excuses, or the extreme difficulty and urgency of 
the case, and the anomalous, undefined nsture of 
the company’s relations with the native princes. 
And, in reality, though Oudc was nominally an 
independent kingdom and not included in the act 
or aefs which prescribed the limits of the jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme court of Calcutta, it was, to 
all intents and purposes, a conquered and a 
dependent country. Even Sujah-u-Dowla, who 
“wanted neither pride nor understanding,” and 
who had kept together an army and a government 
fur stronger than those of his contemptible son 
und successor, would have thought it an honour to 
be called the vizier of the king of England, and 
had actually offered to coin his money in the name 
und with the effigies of George Ill.t If the offer 
of sovereignty had been accepted— if the company 
or nation had frankly proclaimed themselves, what 
they were de facto y the lords and rulers of Oude 
and Benares, the mission of Sir Elijah Impey 
might have borne a somewhat different aspect ; 
and if the rule hod been adopted at an earlier pe- 
riod — if when, by arms or by policy, the English 
obtained dominion over principalities and powers, 
they had assumed their proper style and title, 
instead of calling themselves protectors, allies, 
auxiliaries and the like, (with a false moderation 
of language which deceived no one, either in Eu- 
rope or in Asia,) Lord CUve, as well as Warren 
Hastings, would have been relieved from many a 
false position, and actions not warranted by their 

* It mu mid, forasumfrie, ikal Harmar, rm entering the nabobs 
■ervjce lq J77S, vm poor nml in debt, und that. More the end of the 
year I7S1, he war andmtood to Have realUed, by aU kiutU of extor- 
tion amt violenov. a fortdnn of auS.QOO*. 
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nominal relations with thqnativg princes would 
have been reconcilable to the law of nations. 
There was more form of law and regularity ip it, 
yet Impcy*s' conduct in the capital ot British In- 
dia was made the subject of severe animadversion. 
As Boon as the governor-general had sufficient 
power m the council so to do, lie had made him 
a judge in the company’s service, removable at tlfe 
pleasure of the government at Calcutta, that i$ to 
say, at the pleasure of Hastings himself. Th*m 
must have been some difficulty in reconciling and 
uniting the opposite characters of an irremovable 
judge appointed by the grown, and pf a judge 
named not even by the company, but by {he coun- 
cil at Calcutta, who were to retain the power of 
dismissing him; but Sir Elijah accepted the new 
office, which added 7800/. a-year to the 8000/. 
a- year he enjo)cd as king’s chief justice; nor could 
all the exertiunB of Francis, who was yet in the 
country, prevent the transaction. In this arrange- 
ment more blume has been imputed to Impey and 
a defective act of parliament than to Huttings- lip* 
pey’s appointment did not, it is said, proceed from 
any friendship or partiality, or desire of obtaining, 
for the bad deeds he might commit, the connivance 
of the chief-justice ; but it was adopted as the only 
available manoeuvre for correcting the blunders of 
the British legislature, and keeping the supreme 
court within limits. The regulating act of 1773 
contained no proper limitation or definition of 
powers, no line of demarcation between the council 
or political government of Bengal and the judicial ; 
and I mpey and his juniors on the bench, unshackled 
by the act, seemed at one time determined to make 
their supreme court of law supreme in all things. 
Except in ordering the marches and epunter- 
marches of the troops there was hardly anything 
but what these lawyers meddled with. And in 
erecting their new tribunal they adopted all the 
most costly and all the harshest forms and pro- 
cedures of English law, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Hastings, who represented that nothing 
could be so grievous to the uniformed natives. 
They brought into practice arrest for debt — arrest 
on mesne process-— a scourge and a curse in Eng- 
land, but trebly horrible in India, where any 
arrest was considered by the higher castes as the 
extremity of degradation. They insisted that the 
door pf no sanctuary should oe closed against 
their writs j that the officers of English law should 
be allowed to penetrate into the zenanas pf the 
highest and noblest, to remove the perpetual vpil 
from the faces of women in public, and to drag 
matrons and virgins, high ana low, into court or 
into prison. As their English law p* practice at 
that time called fur oaths end affidavits with a 
blasphemous profusion, as their minds were famin 
liarised with the wholesale swearings going on > 
daily and hourly in England before excisemen 
and custom-house oncers, they thought it no harm 
to exact an equal number of oaths from the In* 
dians, forgetting that their oaths, though worth 
little when obtained, were always given with great 
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pain and reluctance by the more respectable part 
of them. The governor-general’s code and courts, 
yhich he. had set up before the arrival of these 
judges, and when there was not a lawyer in Cal- 
cutta to assist him, had been based upon very dif- 
ferent principles, and, as compnrcd with the na- 
bob^ or naib’s courts at Moorshcdabad, they had 
become acceptable to the natives, who had seen 
with pleasure the revocation of the order of the 
supreme council — carried when Francis, Clavering, ' 
and Monson had the ascendancy— for restoring 
the chief courts at Moorshedabad. But the judges 
had not been long in the lund ere the people con- 
sidered their court as the greatest calamity thut 
had hitherto befallen them, and the pens, the bai- 
liffs, and the runners of the law as things far more 
terrible than swords, and bayonets, and cannon- 
balls.* Hastings had been befriended und mate- 
rially served by the supreme court, and particularly 
by his school- fellow Impey. He had expressed 
his gratitude in the warmest manner, and it hud 
been his constant habit to speak of Impey as one 
of the oldest and best of his friends ; but about 
the year 1119 his correspondence was filled with 
grievous complaints of the conduct of Sir Elijah, 
and of the trouble and discord caused by the con- 
stant disputes between the supreme council and 
the supreme court of judicature. In a letter to 
Sulivan lie says, tc l suffer beyond measure by the 
present contest, and my spirits arc at times so de- 
pressed as to affect my health. I feel an injury 
done me by a man for whom I have borne a sin- 
cere and steady friendship during more than thirty 
years, and to whose support 1 was at one time 
indebted for the safety of my fortune, honour , 
and reputation , with a tenfold sensibility. And 
under every consciousness of the necessity which 
* has influenced my own conduct, and the temper 
with which I have regulated it, I am ready to pass 
the most painful reproaches on myself on the least 
symptom of returning kindness from him. Such 

is my weakness, if this be a weakness We 

arc both of us unhappily situated and associated • 
myself linked in the same cause with a man 
" equally his enemy and mine [apparently Francis] ; 
he with one man [apparently Hyde] who has 
made no scruple to avow himself my enemy — God 
knowB why — and with another man [apparently 
Chambers] >\ho, though not personally indisposed 
to me, but governed by a harsh and petulant tem- 
per, and possessed of the most extravagant opinion 
if the omnipotcncy of his office is the acting jus- 

* It appear* that thejudxe* quarrelled among thenuchm before 
(hay began their quaTreN vutli the Mijirwne council. In n letter 
written in November, 1776, Hastings says, "Great dissensions have 
arisen between the Judges. They first nroao fiom a dilTeronce of opi- 
niou concerning tho legality of the powers exorcised by the Culcutt i 
committee. Why this should have created a personal miauudtysrtand* 
itig between tlwm 1 cannot tell; but it has lately brokeu JBtfih 
great violence on the occasion of an application made to the wrn by 
tho cnoipnny’o advocate for a rule t» prevent the debtors of govern- 
ment in revouuo coses from cludiug its authority by collusive suits in 
tho suprdtate court. This rule could not be granted without a virtual 
acknowledgment of the right nr the company to imprison their dew- 
ance debtors in tho town of Calcutta. It passed with the casting 
voice of the chief-justictJ (Impey), who was joined by Mr. Chambers. 
The other two judges have protested.’ '—Letter to Mr. EUwtt, a* given 
by Qieig, 


ticc of the peace, and issues almost every prepara- 
tory process of the court, which his colleagues 
must maiutain, or their authority and dignity suffer 
by a diminution of his.”* But no gratitude, past 
services, or hope of future services, could prevent 
him from interfering when these proceedings and 
the resentments they provoked appeared to threaten 
disorganization and ruin to the whole of Bengal. 
But when he stepped in between the people of 
India, the suprcrne'council, and the judges, Impey 
made show of a spirit as high and absolute as his 
own : he appealed to the authority vested in him 
by the sovereign and parliament of Great Britain ; 
he recited the clauses of the regulating act, which 
defined nothing and set no discoverable limits to 
his authority; and, as a climax, the governor- 
general and all the members of the council were 
served with summonses to appear before the king's 
justices, and there answer for some of their public 
acts. Hastings refused to obey the summons, and 
proceeded to set at liberty a number of persons 
who weie under arrest by process of the court. 
Francis, who never agreed with him cordially, 
either before or after, fully concurred in this war 
witli the judges, for he huted Impey even more 
intensely than he hated Hastings. His nature too 
seemed to derive sustenance and joy from the bit- 
terest flowers and fruits, from deadly animosities 
and fierce contentions, and if he had been allowed 
his way this war with the judges would have been 
pushed on ad intemecmicm. But Hastings, who 
seldom resorted to violence when his end could he 
obtained by other means, .was fully sensible of the 
perils he might incur through a loose act of par- 
liament and the tight grip of the law, and of the 
propriety of separating the court of appeal, called 
the Sudder Dewancc Adaulut, from the Bupremc 
council, and surrendering it to the control of the 
chief-justice, who hitherto had jUri^littlc or no au- 
thority or influence over the (loanee adaulufs of 
the provinces. This surrender would remove the 
one great cause of dissension , and would place the 
whole business of justice or law in the bunds of 
the supreme court; and, as the labours of Sir 
Elijah Impey would he greatly increased by this 
double appointment, it would appear proper to 
double his pay out of the company’s exchequer. 
It is said, on one side, that Impey took a different 
reading of the regulating act the moment he got 
this new salary ; it is urged, on the other, that his 
opposition to the council ceased, because the 
grounds and sources of dispute were removed by 
extending his authority, &c., and that there was 
no compromise of principle, nor anything disho- 
nourable, in his taking additional pay for additional 
toil and study. Perhaps the following confidential 
explanations, given by Hastings to a friend, may 
enable the reader to form his opinion as to the 
motives which led to this “ domestic arrangement.” 
After describing certain measures of finance, the 
governor-general says:— “To these l will add an- 
other domestic arrangement, calculated both for 

* Letter to Salivas 
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thd effectual administration of justice, And fof the 
prevention of foture contests between the govern- 
ment and superior court, by the appointment of 
the chief justice to the office of judge of the Sudder 
Dewannee Adaulut. This measure was received 
by the public with dll the prejudices which might 
he naturally expected to influence the minds of 
men hefetod by the late acts of the body of which 
Sir Elijah was the Chief, and who, regarding it as 
an accession of power to the cotirt itself, conceived 
themselves exposed to the worst effects Of its re- 
sentment ; but the most intelligent, and many even 
of the most violent, begin already to moderate 
their opinion Of it. Indeed, I should wonder if 
thev not, fer it requires very little sagacity to 
discover that an exclusive advantage conferred on 
011 c member of the eburrf is by no means likely to 
intense cither the authority of the whofe body, or 
to strengthen its animosities. The chief justice, 
whose heart, though wixis in both extremes, is 
animated with As much natural i»*nevolenec as 
thai of any man living, not bavin*, the actions of 
otlurs to defend 1) it lclt to his^wn impubt, will 
boon teg.un m tms office the popularity iVch ke 
once acquired and lost. The court will find him 
a milder advocate (or an extension of authority 
which ctrtauil) did not belong to it, and which is 
now rendered less necessary, even on thur o\ni 
gi mind's thin it was when, by the terrors hung 
over our judicial as *v« 11 as ministerial c/Jicers, the 
course of justice had, in effect, no free current but 
111 the channel of the supreme court.” Many of 
llu* pioceedmgs most offensive to the nutives weie 
stopped, many most injurious to their purses were 
continued, but there was never again any collision 
between the members of the supreme court and 
the members of the supreme council Impey's 
juniors subsequently received company’s places 
or gi atificationS ; at least Chandlers — aftei wards 
Sir Robert Chambers — one of tlic bench, vrus 
made company’s judge at Chmchuia* The 
judicial power of the chief justice over the natives 
was immense, for in Ins new capacity all appeals 
from the dewannefe adauluts, m ail civil causes up 
the country, left to the native courts, were to be 
made t£ him, and he was to have the naming of 
all the native district judges! When his appoint- 
ment was reported to the court of directors it gave 
use to much doubt and debate, for the compati- 

• Chamber* was ati early rolleee friend and after w aide club com- 
panion of Dr. Johnson. When Hastings \ a* in l.ngl n»d, some tune 
between the year* 1764 and 1766, lie Wnim* tmjmnnted with Johfc- 
ton, and pben tho doctQi’8 friend, ClwinbeiB, uus going out to India 
ni one of thejudees, Johnson gave hint a n commendatory letter to 
the governor. Johnson desrribed Chamber* os a man of grtfct "purity 
of manners and vigour of mud." , 

Hastings wrs m the hhUt of Writing on aslonnl loiters to Johnson. 
One of these letters, printed m Mr. Qlefg's * Life,* was written only a 
few hour* after the execution of N unco mar. It bears no sign ot an 
inuhisy mind 01 disturbed conscience. It is very lontf. It thank* the 
doctor for *, present he 1 mu}< sept him of Jones's t'eratah Qr&ramar, 
then recently published, aud w^nch lia<l been delivered to him by 
Judge Chambers, it deecribos the ttiteiVst he was taking in subjects 
connected wilh the laws, language^, and hWratuM of th# Easts (he 
pleasure with wh eh he hud. read Johnson’* account of his visit to 
the Hebrides { aud it alludes with much animation to- Tibet, Bootee, 
with Us Lama, and to the journey of Mr. Bogle into those ports. 
It is such a letter ns a literary Man, With ho bthef occupation, and in 
perfect tranquillity of mind, might have written to fc UterMy friend. 
There is not a syllable in it about the execution, 
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ttlityof the tWd placet UfAd the twd'salarfei, did 
hot appear so clearly to the eyes 6f other then. 
The case Was laid before the Cdhipany’s solicitor, 
Mr. Rous; and was further submitted to the con- 
sideration of Diihnfrig and of the KttotAty ahd 
solicitor general, Possibly these etnineht taWyen 
did not with to dis&urage a precedent bf such a 
profitable duality, or So fine A thirig 'among the 
prizes in the lottery of their profession ; pdBflibly 
they mAy only hate contnlttd the Wishes bf fhe 
directors ; but, whatever were their motives, ©pu- 
tting, Wallace, and Mansfield agreed, i a a 'Written 
opinion, that the appointment Or the Chief justice 
to the new office, said the giving faittx a salary for 
it, besides what he was entitled to as justice, 
did not appear to them to be illegal, either 'as 
bung contrary to acts of parliament, At* as ’beltig 
inrompfjfibk with his dtlty as chief justice J And 
further, (hat they did not see an ythirig iri the re- 
gulating act that affected the question , A fow 
dMvs< after, however, Mr Mansfield stated in a 
short note tu the directors that d&ibfo fiUa arisen 
in hiH mind whether the accepthttCe of a salary, to 
he held at the pleasure of the ionfipany &i their 
servant, was not forbidden by the Spirit ot the 
This honourable man and upright lawyer could— 
as a lawyer — only doubt ; but there was anOffifer 
place where the whole questipn could be judged in 
equity, and Free from the trammels imposed by 
legal doubts and ambiguous acts of parliament. 
Two committees of the House of Cotnmons j6n 
Indian affairs were sitting at the time. Burke 
took the h ad in one of them, and Henry Dundas, 
at that time lord-advoCate of Scotland, in the 
other ; and both these able but vCry different men 
exercised great activity in obtaining ihforingtum 
and drawing up reports, together with Afi uncom- 
promising severity towards the company and their 
chief servants in India. In reporting upon tty® 
power conferred on Sir Elijah Itnpmrin his new 
capacity, they declared that it was exprbitaht and 
dangerous, irregular, illegal, and a bargain be- 
tween Hastings and him not Idrefe permitted* that, 
by scllihg bis independency to the governor-gene- 
ral, he sold the pdm initiation of justice Apd 
vitiated his tribunal — so for as a place of great 
power, influence, and patronage, with nett 6000/. 
a-year of emoluments, held at the pleasure of tfye 
giver, can be supposed to operate oh jgratitjude, 
interest, and fear.” The House fully and, warmly 
concurred in the reports of the select Committee. 
A new act was introduced to correct the errors of 
the regulating act, and to remodel in a wise# And 
a more intelligible manner the supreme court of 
Bengal. Soon after this^on the 2Qtfh df MArCh, 
1782 — Lord North resigned, and the formation 
of the ibint Roctfoghafr And 
tration brought Burke into pace* though net into 
the cabinet. Various* change and reforms were 
then precipitated, and measures of rigour adopted. 
Which the iadolfence and good nature of the late 
premier had shrunk from. On the ttil df $$ jr 
an address to the king was carried in the House 6f 

2 a 
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Commons by a large majority, for, the immediate 
recall of Sir Elijah Itnpey to answer to the charge 
of having “ accepted an office not agreeable to the 
true intent and meaning of the act 13 Geo. III.” 
The king assented, and Impey vyas repalled by a 
letter from Lord Shelburne, Secretary of state.* 
On the 24th of June notice of motion 'was given 
in the Commons for a censure upon Chambers, 
For accepting the office 4f company’s chief justice 
at Chinchora ; and it was intended to follow this 

* One of the great drivers in this business, though ho was not 
yet in parliament, was Sit Philip Frittais, a man possibly not devoid 
of sentiments of patriotism and justice, but whose motives of action 
seem always to have had .1 large alloy of personal feelings and 
animosities The following stdrynf his Indian life Is told by one 
who was personally acquainted with most of the parties mentioned; 
Sad, ss for ob we know, no important ynrtieulnr in it h.iS Stcr re* 
Oeived contradiction “ Strong resentment was a leading feature 
in hfs (Francis's) character. 1 have ltmrd him avow tlua nentlmw>t 
more openly ahil mole explicitly than 1 evn- heard any Other man 
avow it In the whole course uf my hie, 1 have heard him publicly 
say in the House of Commons. 1 Sir EUiali is not ht to sit in judg 
inent on any matter Where I nm Interested, nor aid I fit to alt in judg- 
ment on him/ A relation ot the ground of this ill will may be 
amusiujf Mrs. le Grand, the wife of a gentleman in the rtvil sorvuc 
in Bengal. waS admired for her beauty, for the sweetness of hor 
temper, and fot her fascinating accomplishments. She attracted the 
attention of Mr. Francis. This gentleman, by means of a rope* 
ladder, got into her apartment in the night. After he had remained 
there about three-quarters of an hour there was au alarm, and Mr. 
Francis came down from the Indy’s spnrtmefit by the rope ladder, at 
the toot or Which he woo seised by Mi. Is Grand’s M&rtuU*. Ah 
action was brought by Mr le Grand against Mr. Francis, 111 the 
supreme court of Calcutta. The judges in that court assess the 
damages in civil actious without the intervention of u jury. The 

f eutleinen who at tint time filled this situation wera Sir Elijah 
rapey, chiet Justice, Sir Hebert Chambers, und Mr Justice Hyde. 

1 was intimate with the first aud live tliird from caily life, baling 
lived with them on the Western Circuit On the trial ol this cause 
Sir Robert Chambers thought that, as no criminality hod been 
proved, no damages should be given l)ut he afterwards proposed 
to give 30,000 rupees, which are worth about 3000 1 Sterling Mr. 
Justice Hyde was for givtug 100,000 rupees I believe that Mr 
Justice llyde was as upright a Judge as ever sat on any bench , but 
he lind an implacable hatred to those who indulged in Hie crlmS 
imputed to Mr Franc u. fcux Elijah Impey was ot opinion tlia*, 
although no criminal intercom e had been proved. Vet that thewiolrg 
done by Mr. Francis to Mr. le Qi&nd in entering his wile’s aputment 
iu the night, aud thereby destroying her leputation, ought to be* com- 
pensated 'eltli liberal damages He thought the sum of 80,000 
rupee*,, proposed by Sir jtoberV Chum beta, too small, und that pro* 
poWl by Mi. Hyde, of 100,000, too huge. He, thcr *foie, suggested 
a middle conVse Of 30,000 rupees This proposal was acquiesced in 
by his two colleagues Wlum Jsii Elijah Impey was delivering the 
judgment uf the court, mytitcj Mend, Mi. Justice flyde, could not 
enicual his eager veal on the Butyeot, and when Sir hljjch named 
the sum of 30,0u0 rupees, Mr Justice Iiydu, to the amubeinent of the 
bystanders, called out, ‘ Siccus, brother Iirrpey,* which are wmth 
elevtu par tent, more than tlio current nip***** Prrh*]* this story 
muv not lie thought worthy of relit ion , hut it gave occasion to th it 
ummonty which Mi Fnmeis puhludy avowed agamst Sir Kltjih 
Imjiev . and tbo criminal vluvrgc, afterwards brought against him iu 
the House of Commons, was the offspring of th it animosity. I will 
follow up this anecdote by mentioning tlm consequences of the 
uci ion brought by Mr. to Grand, The bidy was divoiml, she was 
obliged to tnroW herself under ihe protection 6f Mr Frani is for sub- 
sistence. After a short time sho lntt him and went to Eugl&nd. In 
London she fell into thp company of M. Tullcyrmd de Peilgord 
Captivated by her chatty* he prevailed on her to" accompany him to 
Fans, where he married bftt,"—HfuMectvm and Rfjiretum, l\r- 
Simal an d Political, as connected u it/i Public Affairs, during the Rtign uf 
George III. ; bp John NiehuUs, Esq * Member t>j the House of Gommim 
id the Jifiienthf sixteenth, and eighteenth Parliament* of Great JBiitam. 

If the stories told by the ParLiins <d Madame Tulfcymnd, Princess 
of Bene vento— whom by the way they doll Madame Grant, and not 
Madame le Grand—bq true, thL hidy’s accomplishments were not of 
a literary kind* Minium? le Grand was n native of Pdndichefry , 
Monsieur, her husbund, was a Swiss. He lost Ids fortune, including 
Fiuncls’s sicca ru]«es, and, at the pence uf Amiens, went over to 
Pans to seek a Wfew one, or to solicit a place under Napoleon’ # go 
Tern men t, through the patronage of hie ex wife and M, de Talluynuid I 1 
What lollewed Was a tour d’adrnse wortlry of the great master. Ufcj 
leyvand. He was sent out as governor to Ilotav m, but without prdfm 
vredentUtie and was dlsotelnusl at the seat of government! Hr re* 1 
Seated thftitfbttAiefltby writing a libel on Medame U Princess*, who 
bouglit Up Afitl UestMfyed the few ooidea that were pTiuted. The end 
Of M. le Grand vvw know KM; tout for the hmnajuty of Talleyrand it 
might bedbry lfett fancied he ended his days in Fiuistrulto, or seme 
other fortress, as a state prisoner. It appears that, during his stay in 
India, Francis lost'hls own wife by death} and Lord Byron some* 
whrre memienra letter written by tile uuloviug husband, while Jier 
dead body was yet lutheho**e, that struck itua wrath horror. 


’with a resolution for his recall. But General 
Spilth put off his nation for the next session, and, 
in tfyc end, Chambers was lei off easily. Hastings 
himself had run a narrow chance of being recalled 
as a criminal at the same time. On the 9th of 
April (1182), almost a month before the vote 
against Impey, Dundas, as chairman of the secret 
committee, moved that their reports should he re- 
ferred to a committee of fhe whole House ; and in 
the speech which he delivered on this occasion he 
condemned everything that had been done in India, 
and held up the conduct of all the three presi- 
dencies, of nearly every important functionary of 
the company, tp censure and abhorrence. A bill 
of pains and penalties was brought in against 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, late president of Madras, 
which was read a first time, and afterwards dropped 
in a manner not very honourable either to the 
House or to the party accused. On the 30th of 
May, Dundas, who had grounded his accusations 
on intelligence then recently received and scarcely 
authenticated, of the destruction of the Rajah of 
Benares, moved a resolution to the effect — u That 
Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor-General of Ben- 
gal. having in sundry instances acted in a manner 
repugnant to the honour and policy of this nation, 
and thereby brought great calamities on India and 
enormous expenses on the East India Company, it 
is the duty of the directors to pursue all legal and 
effectual means for the removal of the said governor- 
general, &c , and to recall himtO Great Britain.”* 
But this motion was made at a moment when the 
danger of India was at its height— when, accord- 
ing to the last news that copld have been received 
in England, Hyder Alt and the French were 
maaters of a great part of the Carnatic, and Bussy 
was expecting great reinforcements from Europe ; 
aud, notwithstanding many quarrelsor disagree- 
ments with him, a majority of the of direc- 
tors, and a most decided majortty^lfnong the 
holders of India stock, were of opinion that Hast- 
ings alone was capable of guiding their interests 
through this terrible storm, and of profiting by the 
calm that might follow it. There was, moreover, 
the instinctive dread of any interference or exercise 
of direct authority by the crown or by parliament, 
which were about equally suspected of the design, 
or at least of a wish, to assume the entire powers 
of government in Indio. The measure also k>*t 
the efficacious countenance and protection of mi* 
nisters, or of that part of the ministry where 
hostility to Hastings and djfcfef^nce to the opinions 
of Burke were moat prominent — for the Marquess 
of Rockingham died this critical moment, and, 
though Dunda*** resolution had been adopted, no 
further steps were taken. Indeed, this inactivity 
would be Efficiently accounted for by the imme- 
diate disseverance of the Rockingham, and Shel- 
burne parties, by the bitter contentions which 
ensued between them, and by the all-absorbing 

• DumWe resolution included William ftdrnby. president 
at the cpttneU of Bombay, mho was charged with th# asm* mmrni 
fault s t »nd who waa+ls* to be recalled. 
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subject of the American peace then negotiating. 
On the other side, the directors and ( the share- 
holders friendly to Hastings were Uncommonly 
active and determined. At a great meeting of the 
proprietors of India stock, held on the 31st of 
October (1782), it was determined by a large ma- 
jority that the resolution of the House of Com- 
mons should be set at defiance, and that Hastings 
should not be recalled ; arid a resolution of their 
own was adopted, affirming, with perfect truth, 
that they were intrusted by law with the right 
of naming and removing their governor-general ; 
and that they were not bound to obey the direc- 
tions of a single branch of the legislature with re- 
spect to such nomination or removal. At the 
re-assembling of parliament Dundas harangued 
against these proceedings in LcadOnhall-street, as 
being of a most dangerous tendency, and, in the 
highest degree, insulting to the authority of the 
House, But in the middle of this session — on 
the 5th of April, 1783— the Shelburne ministry, 
which had been patched up ob the death of Lord 
Rtk'lcmgham, was shattered aud dissolved, after 
being only nine months in office, by the jealousy 
and enmity of the Itockinghamites. Then the 
memorable coalition ministry succeeded to a still 
shorter tenure of office; and Dundas, who was too 
cunning to couple his fortunes with it, remained 
in a high patriotic state of opposition — in a state 
not likely to win ministerial favour to any scheme 
of his proposing ; and the coalition, unpopular as 
it was out of doors, commanded an overwhelming 
majority ip the House of Commons. Besides, Indian 
reforms were the peculiar province of Burke.* It 
muBt, therefore, have been without any hope of suc- 
cess that Dundas rose on the 1 4th of April to intro- 
duce a bill, providing that the king should have 
the power of recalling the principal servants of the 
company, Ac. ; to repeat his former arguments for 
the recall of Hastings ; and to recommend Lord 
Cornwallis, who had recently lost his army and 
capitulated to the Americans and French, as the 
proper man to be the Governor- General of India. 
Although Cornwallis bad been so unfortiffiate, he 
retained the esteem and warm good-will of the 
king ; and, though not a man of brilliant abilities 
either as a general or as a statesman — we believe 


• Major Scott rotate* some amusing 
at this time. Burke. 


ran some amusing particulars about Lorn worth 

j, among other crfqw* and misdemeanors, had 

imputed peculation to the governor-general. H Do you know/' said 


imputed peculation to the governor-general. " Do you know,*' i 
Lord 'North# Speaking to Governor iJtflmstotta, while tile major ' 

M i “ tkfti Major ^cott into a violent passion yesterday in 

jOrty’s presence? and What do you think It wot for? why. 
becuupe Mr. Darke had made use a t the vrosd, peenhuim in the House. 
Kow you know that v^ulatvm ta a very qomsnon word In our Hoqsp# 
dad strict parliamentary lUgasge ” 'The major told that wu true 
enoiufk, and that he had often hoard Mr. Burk* apply the same 
word to bis lordship. " There was a time, my lord, added Scott, 
" w hen Mr. Jtttko pertoeirtWf your KirdshU with I* much lavete- 

_ ~ ...„ of’ North with 

some truth, lie tells Hastings— "If he had remained in office you 
would have been supported as vigorously as It was In the nature of 
Lord North to m^pport knv xAku. Ills lordship# with wit, know- 
ledge# integrity# and oWUt*. equal >t 0 any or fils sueoessors, was 
certainly so indolent a* to be the wont ttMttfe for the pubUo this 
country has ever had."— Id. 


that there would have been in India some worse 
capitulation than that of York Town if his lord- 
ship had been in Hastings’s place between the 
years 1779 and 1783— ho had many estimable 
and even high qualities ; among which was a dis- 
interestedness or a disregard to money, marvellous 
in those days; but Dundaa’s eloquence on this 
occasion provokes a smile, or a less pleasant emo** 
tion, 'for the memory of his own administration of 
the Indian patronage, when he had it afterwards at 
his disposal, rushes to the mind, and peeps through 
the periods of hi* patriotic oratory, like a grinning 
imp. u Here/ 9 exclaimed Dundas, alluding to 
Lord Cornwallis , %i here is no broken fortune to be 
mended, no avarice to be gratified ! Here is no 
beggarly mushroom kindred to be provided for ! 
No crew of hungry followers gaping to be gorged !” 
Fox’s unfortunate Bast India Bill, which was 
bxought forward on the 11th of November of the 
tame year (1783), and which would have over- 
thrown Hastings if it had been passed, overthrew the 
coalition ministry. Mr. Pitt then a*cended the stage 
which he was destined to occupy for so long a 
period ; and it was under his first administration 
that the sceptre of the Governor- General of Ben- 
gal was broken. On the 13th of August, 1784, 
Pitt’s Indian Bill, *vaa passed into a law.* It in- 
stituted, as we have mentioned, the Board of Con- 
trol, by which ever since the governtaent of India 
may be said to have been directed. It did not, 
like Mr. Fox’s bill, claim the nomination of the 
mcmberB of this controlling power for the House of 
Commons, but left it solely to the crown. It did 
not abolish the two existing courts of directors and 
proprietors as Fox had proposed to do, but it 
created a secret committee, which Was to absorb 
nearly the whole of the diminished power that was 
left to the director*, and it greatly curtailed the 
powers of the court of proprietors, ft enacted 
that every individual who had held any office of 
trust in India should, On his rtturp home, disclose 
the amount of the fortune he brought with him, and 
it provided a new tribunal for the trial and punish- 
ment of offences liable to be committed in India, or 

for the prosecuting and bringing to speedy and 
condign punishment British subject* guilty of ex- 
tortion and other misdemeanors, while bolding 
offices in the service of theming or company in 
India. The board of control was to be com- 
posed of six commissioners, all members of the 
privy council, Chosen by the king,* pf wfiom the 
chancellor of the exchequer and one of the? principal 
secretaries of state were to be two; lino, jin the 

* flea ante# vol. L pi t09i 

+ This e louse, which# op It originally Maori* was ftiqpgily com 
eslvvd# Soon became a dead letter, and woe, wo believe# never onoe 
acted upon. The new nod vstraardtntfty coart far the trial of Indian 
delinquent* ** woo to be formed of four members of fee He»se of 
Lords and sta Of the House of Cowmans# to be, dtaees tty their 
respective Hoaoeo# add )6f tone Judge from eeoh of Pho common law 
court* la Wastmiarier Hall. They area* to have power to send for 
pwpwsv parsons, and moulds ; to commit to prison for nUipwvarioa- 
non r to compel witnesses# by punishment, as far * mwdemewior, to 
attend their sum mooses# aorito loroe them to jive evidence, bjy ftno 
oe tmpritohntonti at Iheirown dienretioo. The British subjects in 
fndlatooktbe alarm# a» wsUS&ep might, and •sen tags** to poor in 
petti tape asd tepreseOUttoas. Subsequently the clause Was some- 
what remodeUea and ohonged. 
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absence of the chancellor of the exchequer and the 
tfehkeipal secretary, the senior of the remaining 
ibtfr %ei to preside. As neither of the two great 
fafceffonaries named were ever likely to find time 
fbr a Constant attendance, the whole business soon 
fCited with that senior, known by the name of the 
President of the Board of Control, who is essen- 
tially a secretary of state for the India depart- 
ment. In the act, however, the authority was vested 
in the plural number— in commissioners. These 
commissioners were not to interfere in commercial 
matters, but in all other matters their power was 
most extensive. They were vested with & control 
and superintendence over all civil, military, and 
revenue officers of the company, and the directors 
were obliged to lay before them all papers relative 
to the management of their possessions, and to 
obey all orders which they received from them on 
points connected with their civil or military govern- 
ment, or the revenues of their territories. The 
commissioners were obliged to return the copies of 
papers which they received from the directors in 
fourteen days, with their approbation, or to Btate 
at large their TeasonB for disapproving of them ; 
and their dispatches, so approved or amended, 
were to be sent to India, unless the commissioners 
should attend to any representations of the court of 
directors respecting further alterations in them. 
The court of directors had no power to Bend any 
orders regarding their civil or military government 
without the sanction of the commissioners; but 
these might (if the directors neglected to send true 
copies of their intended dispatches, upon any sub- 
ject, within fourteen days) send by themselves 
orders and instructions relative to the civil or mili- 
tary concerns of the company to any of the presi- 
dencies of India; and these instructions the court 
of directors were, in such case, bound to forward. 
If the commissioners forwarded any orders to the 
court of directors cm points not relating to the civil 
or military government, or to the revenues of the 
territorial possessions of the company, the directors 
might appeal to the king and council. In all cases 
of secrecy, and particularly Buch as related to war 
or peace with the native powers of India, the com- 
missioners had the power of sending their orders 
to the local government of India through a secret 
committee of thq oourt of directors, which com- 
mittee, by the act, could in this case only be consi- 
dered as the vehicle of the instructions to the local 
authorities of India. The chief government in 
India was to consist of a governor-general and a 
council of three, of whom the commander-in-chief 
of the forces for the time being was to be one, and 
to have a voice and precedence next after the go- 
veraor»gener*l ; but the said commander-in-ch^ 
was not to succeed as governor-general in the ev«lp 
of a death or vacancy, unless by a special appoint- 
ment of At court of directors. The constitution 
of the government of the subordinate presidencies 
of Madrae and Bombay was tbe same as at Bengal, 
and at both the governor had, like the governor- 
general, a casting-vote in council. But these two 
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minor presidencies were placed completely under 
the rule of the governor-general in council, on all 
points connected with their relations or negotia- 
tions with the country powers, peace or war, and 
the application of their revenues and military forces. 
These subordinate presidencies were strictly pro- 
hibited from making war or peace without orders 
from the governor-general at Calcutta, or from the 
court of directors, ot the Becret committee at home, 
except only in cases of sudden emergency or immi- 
nent danger, when it would be ruinous or unsafe 
to postpone Buch hostilities or treaties. The su- 
I preipe government at Calcutta was to be intrusted 
with the power of suspending the governors of 
Madras and Bombay in case of any disobedience 
of orders ; but the power of war and peace was 
now to be restrained even in the supreme govern- 
ment at Calcutta, it being declared by this act 
that, as the pursuit of schemes of conquest was re- 
pugnant to the wish, to the honour, and the policy 
of the British nation, it was not lawful for the 
governor-general in council, without the express 
authority of the court of directors or of the secret 
committee, to commence hostilities, or to enter 
into any treaty for making war against any of the 
native princes or states in India, or into auy treaty 
guaranteeing the dominions of such princes or 
states, except when hostilities had been commenced 
or preparations actually made for the attack uf the 
British nation in India, or of some of the slates 
and princes whose dominions the British nation 
was engaged by subsisting treaties to protect and 
defend. The right of recall was vested wholly m 
the crown :* the king was to have power to recall 
the governor-general or any other officer of the 
company ; and, if the court of directors did not 
within two months nominate to vacancies which 
might occur in any of the princin^charges or 
employments, such as govcrnor-gw(Pfc governor, 
commander-in-chief, or member of council, then 
the crown became possessed of the right to make 
such nomination. The patronage uf India, by 
this bill, was left to the directors, but with ma- 
terial deductions; for the king was to name 
the commander- in-chief, who was always to be 
second in council ; and the governor- general, 
governors of Madras and Bombay, and mem- 
bers of all the thiee councils, were subject to 
the approbation of the king, who was to have the 
power of recalling any or all of them. The secret 

• The directors were soon mode to feel that this right of recall was 
pretty neatly tantamount to the right of uomiuution. In the month 
of October, 1784, before Pitt’s bill ass two months old, the directors 
appointed Mr. Holland, avoid servant, who hod t*ea long at Madrw, 
and was reputed to have ability, integrity, and an extensive know- 
ledge of the country, to succeed Loul Macartney in the goretntnent 
of that put of India, in case of his lordship's losiguatiou, death, or 
removal. The board of control objected to the choice. Tho court of 
directors persisted iu their appointment, and intimated that live board 
of control were meddling in a matter that did not belong to them, in- 
asmuch w by the late act the (tower of appointing to such places 
rested with tho directors. Hereupon the board of control said 
" If the reasons which wo have adduced do not satisfy the court of 
directors, we have certainly no right to control their opinion." But 
at the same time they informed Mr. Holland tligt If ha accepted the 
appointment und want to India, he would lx* recalled the moment ho 
gut there. This settled the dispute ; and Mr. Bund ax was allowed 
to nominate Sir Archibald Campbell, who, whatever were his other 
qualifications had the merit of being Dundee's friend. 
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committee, which in effect was to share nearly all 

S ower with the board of control, was to be chosen 
y the directors, and not to exceed the number of 
three. By the clause in which the commissioners 
or board of control was authorised in all cases re- 
quiring secrecy to transmit their orders through 
mis secret committee of three without communi- 
cating them to the court of directors, and to re- 
ceive answers under the same concealment, the 
board of control and the committee of secrecy 
could interrupt and suspend, as often &b they 
thought proper, the power of the court of directors. 
In fact, as far as related to all the higher functions 
of government in India, the court of directors was 
reduced to three, and these three, in conjunction 
with the president of the board of control, formed 
the executive. The greatest outcry raised against 
Fox’s India Bill was thai it went to increase in a 
most dangerous degree the influence of the minis- 
ter.* As Pitt’s bill followed so closely on that 
Bcheme, and as all the exclamation* and declama- 
tions made by himself and his party wctc i'rcsh in 
the public mind, it was incumbent on him to situ A 
as much as possible any appearance of an inteulion 
to increase the ministerial patronage, or that most 
envied part of it which lay in the distribution of 
new places of great profit. Hence no salaries 
were annexed to the offices of president or mem- 
ber of the board of control, Pitt pretending and 
openly stating, to serve the purpose of the moment, 
that these offices might always he filled without 
any increase of expense to the nation, or of influ- 
ence to the crown, by individuals holding other 
places of profit. So glaring an anomaly as that 
of public men doing double duty without double 
pay must have shocked the tendcrcst sensibilities 
of many members of both Houses ; and every one 
that reflected on this new constitution for the 
India Company, and on the extent of difficult and 
important -business it put into the hands of the 
hoard of control, must have foreseen that so much 
work would not long be done for nothing. Burke, 
who is generally believed to have had more to do 
in the composition of the unfortunate India Bill 
brought in by the coalition than Fox, whose name 
it bears, declared that Pitt’s bill in reality vested 
in the crown an influence paramount to any that 
had been created by Mr. Fox’s bill — that it put the 
whole East India Company into the hands of the 
crown. Fox said, — “ By whom is this board of 
superintendents to be appointed ? Is it not by his 
majesty ? .... Is not this giving power to the 
sovereign for the ends of influence, and for the 
extension of that system of corruption which has 
been so justly reprobated ? .... The last parlia- 

defeat* on Fox'g motion for leave to bring in hie India 
n»U* Pitt hail Nnld. Among other things still mare pointed i " Wai it 
not (fee i prtnripal and deolaml object of this lull, that the whale gyr 
tern of IndJttn government should he placed in seven person*, and those 
under the immediate appointment afna ether than the minister ktmselj'f' 
In a subsequent debate he hod muA that lie objected to the bill, ** be- 
cause it created a new and enomunu influence by vesting i* certain 
naminoct of the minister all the patronage of the East.” But Pitt’s 
exquisite alarms about the crown and constitution all subsided when 
these seven men — soon i ethic d, In eiTuut, to fimr—wet* to be appointed 
solely bp himself i when the three directors and the members of the 
privy council were to bo, to aU intents and purposes, hitown nominees. 


ment, to their immortal honour, voted the increas- 
ing influence of the crown to be inconsistent with 
public liberty. The right honourable gentleman, 
in consequence of that vote, finds the influence 
probably unequal to the great objects of* his ad- 
ministration. He is therefore willing ip take the 
present opportunity of m&kmg his court where he 
knows our late doctrine will never be acceptable ; 
and the plain language of the whole matter now 
is, that the patronage of India must be appended 
to the executive power of this country, which other- 
wipe will not be able to enrry on schemes hostile to 
the constitution, in opposition to the House of Com- 
mons.” And, indeed, it can scarcely lie denied 
that Pitt’s bill gave as much influence and patron- 
age to die crown 4 b Fox’s bill would have given to 
parliament ; but, as, by the rejected bill, parliament 
was only to name the board of seven directors in 
the first instance, the power would in four years 
have reverted to the crown, so that the operation 
of the two bills in increasing the power of the 
crown would have been pretty nearly equal. Fox 
did not indeed propose the creation of a board of 
control out of the members of his majesty’s privy 
council; but the seven supreme aqd controlling 
directors named by the king -could not be less de- 
pendent on the crown than the members of the 
privy council selected by his majesty to be a board 
of control. In cither Case the influence of the 
crown would be nearly the same ; but, in other 
points of view, Pitt’s scheme seems preferable to 
that of Fox. It had, for example, become essential 
that there bhould be, at least in all political matters, 
such as wars, treaties, &c., & perfect accordance 
between the government at home and the govern- 
ment in India; and that the two should not be 
pulling different ways, as they had so often done, 
not less to the dishonour than to the loss of the 
nation, and not less to the disgrace of the home 
government than to the danger of the governor- 
general, governors, and councils in India. Now, 
the only way of securing this perfect accordance 
was to blend the two governments, and to put at 
the head of them, with an ample controlling power 
in India, men who were members of the British 
administration, or — as happened almost immedi- 
ately after — a mau who was in fact king’s secretary 
of state for Indian affairs, and one of the most 
essential parts of the national administration. It 
is altogether beyond our ingenuity to conjecture 
how the Indian executive could have been reduced 
to a proper working number, or how the agree- 
ment and concord between the national government 
and the company, and its servants in India, could 
possibly have been brought about, without increaa- • 
ing the power and influence either of the crown or 
of the parliahtent. In which hands, for the greater 
benefit of the liberties of the nation, the deposit 
ought to have been made, we will not determine ; 
but it appears to us that the surest way to throw 
the affairs of India into hopeless confusion, and 
eventually to lose our empire in the East* would 
haVbeen to have left it wholly dependent On the 
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conflicting votes of a popular assembly, not exempt 
front the ordinary vices and passions of mankind, 
not self-denying patriots or martyrs, but, at the 
time, rather unhappily distinguished by what Oliver 
Cromwell called “ self-seeking.” 

The enormous debts of Mohammed Ali, Nabob 
of the Carnatic, or, as be was more commonly 
called in England, “ the Nabob of Arcot,” had 
been several times the subject of parliamentary dis- 
cussion, and had for a long time excited the atten- 
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tibn of the nation, who had been taught to believe 
that the greater part of the claims of the nabob’s 
creditors were hetitious and fraudulent. Mr, 
Maopherson, a man of intrigue and ability, had 
come over to England as far back as the year 
1768, to plead the cause of the Indian prince with 
the English ministry, but m a secret and under- 
hand way. To the Duke of Grafton, who was 
then at the head of the cabinet, the acute Isle-of- 
Skye man represented that the nabob had personal 
merits* as a statesman and gentleman; that Great 
Britain owed the rise of her power in India chiefly 
to him ; that he was treated with indignity, ogL 
even tyranny, by the company ; and that the Wm 
venfa ftf the company claimed from him sums of 
money which he did not owe. Jjdacpherson em- 
ployed hip pep, which was a good ope, in advo- 
cating the cause of the nabob in many publications; 
he offered bribes or presents to the minister— 
Grafton, that compound of villany and violence 
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according to Junius and John Wilkes — who re- 
fused to accept them; he offered bribes to the 
minister’s secretary, but he also rejected them; 
and he next offered to advance seventy lacs of 
rupees, or even more, to the minister, as a loan 
for the public service, at the low interest of two 
per cent., but this also was declined. Either to 
rid themselves of & troublesome opponent, or from 
a sense of his very great address and abilities, the 
company promoted instead of dismissing this in- 
triguing servant; and from the time that M&c- 
pherson had attained the rank of a member of the 
supreme council of Calcutta, lie had ceased to care 
about the surcharged debts and grievances of the 
Nabob of Arcot. The select committee of the 
House of Commons not only expressed their dis- 
approbation of MacpherBon’s appointment, but ac- 
cused him of having, by his “ flattering delusions,” 
encouraged extravagant hopes and expectations in 
the nabob of becoming an independent prince; 
and this, they said, had disturbed the peace of India, 
shaken the lawful government of the company at 
Madras, &c. There were other recondite passages 
into which we cannot enter, in this almost intermin- 
able business. “ The debts of the Nabob of Arcot,” 
“ the Nabob of Arcot’s debts,” were sounds that 
rang through the land session after session, year 
after year, like some mysterious Shibboleth ; and 
in every bill, in nearly every discussion on Indian 
affairs, it was Baid, ami by every party in turn, 
that something must be done to effect a settlement, 
and to check a progressive increase, by interest and 
compound interest, by agencies, brokerages, and 
additions of all kinds, that bade fair to rival the 
national debt of Great Britain. Dundas, in his 
scheme for the management of Indian affairs, had 
proposed that the governor-general and the council 
“ should take into consideration g^nresent state 
of the affairs of the Nabob of A^m; and inquiie 
into and ascertain the origin, nature, and amount 
of liia just debts and then take the most speedy 
and effectual measures for discharging them. Fox’s 
India hill contained a clause to the same effect, to- 
gether w itb a provision to prevent those evils in 
future, by declaring it “ unlawful for any servant, 
civil or military, of the company, to be engaged in 
the borrowing or lending of any money, or in any 
money transactions whatsoever, with any protected 
or other native prince.” Pitt’s India Bill was still 
more explicit. The clause in it was — M Whereas 
very large sums of money are claimed to be due to 
British subjects by the Nabob of Arcot, .... be 
it enacted, that the court of directors shall, as soon 
as may be, take into consideration the origin and 
justice of the said demands ; and that they shall 
give such orders to t their presidencies apd servants 
abroad for completing the investigation thereof, as 
the nature of the case shall require; ami for esta- 
blishing, in concert with the nabob, such fund for 
the discharge of those debts which Bhqtt appear to 
be jystly due, as shall appear consistent with the 
rights 'of the company, the security or thf creditors, 
and the honour and dignity df the said nabob.” 
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As this bill, and all the parts of it, had become 
law, and as further delay seemed impracticable or 
dangerous, the court of directors proceeded to act 
upon it, considering that, by the wordB of the 
clause, which mentioned nothuig about the board 
of control, first balled into existence by this bill, it 
was clearly and wholly devolved upon them j nor 
do the words of the clause admit of any other in- 
terpretation. Accordingly the directore drew up 
a set of instructions fot their presidencies and ser- 
vants in India, to inquire into the origin and justice 
of the said demands, &c . ; and they transmitted 
copieB of these instructions to the board of control 
merely for approbation : but, to their astonishment 
and consternation, the board of control, with the 
prepotent Duhdas at its head (for he had assumed 
the lead immediately after tjie passing of Pitt’s 
bill, although Lotd Sydney, one of the secretaries 
of state, had been appointed to the office of presi- 
dent), took the whole matter into their own hands, 
and, with an intrepidity in injustice which has 
not often been surpassed, commanded and de- 
creed that the Nabob of Arcot’s debts should be 
admitted in toid, without atiy inquiry at all. Dundee 
said, in this famous decree, that they were also 
to be discharged in to to ; but to extract payment 
for such enormous sums was beyond his power 
and the lituited duration of the life of man. 
The debts were divided by the board of control 
into three classes; and twelve lacs annually were 
to be set apart by the nabob or by the company 
administering for him, to pay interest for, and to 
go to the gradual liquidation of, the said debts. 
The current interest was to vary from six to ten 
and twelve per cent. The court of directors, whose 
hostility to Fox had materially contributed to place 
Pitt and Dundas in their proud pre-eminence, and 
who had expected a large Tetum of ministerial 
gratitude— so credulous at times are the most prac- 
tised politicians— concealed their rage, and mildly 
represented -to the board of control that the debts 
ought to be examined before being admitted ; that 
they considered thi inquiry as left to them ; that 
the portion of the debts owing to the company as a 
body ought certainly to be discharged before any 
private claims, &c. : they submitted to the con- 
sideration of the board whether inquiry could have 
done any harm J and they said, with a little more 
boldness, th^t their duty required them to state 
their strongest difesent to the appropriation of the 
twelve lacs of Rupees per anmim by the board. 
They represented that the nabob had, long be* 
fore the passing of the act, agreed to pay them 
seven lacs per annum in liquidation of their 
arrears ; and they declared that, until their own 
debts Should f be discharged, they could by no 
mettns consent to give'bp ant part of the seven lacs 
to the ' private creditors.* This correspondence 
betweeii the court of directors and the board of 
control passed in the autumn of 1784. Soon after 
the re-aisenribKttg of parliament, Fox, not without 
a little inalirious exultation at the woful discovery 

• Afcpi&ta, to 1 httrk^*i OB the aWb of Arcot’* Bebii. 


made by the directors, that they had caught a Tar- 
tar in Dundas, moved that the directions for in- 
quiry, &c., which had beep transmitted to India by 
tne court of directors, should be laid before the 
House. The foulest motives were attributed to the 
great manager of the board of control in rescinding 
those instructions. Dundas undertook the defence 
of the board of control, which was his own defence* 
He maintained that the conduct of the board had 
been within the strict letter of the statute (Pitt’g 
bill), inasmuch as that hoard was enabled by A 
clause in the act to originate orders in cases of 
urgent necessity, and to direct their being trans- 
mitted to India; nor had the orders of the hoard 
about the nabob’s debts been given till after a care* 
ful and sufficient examination into the subject and 
the justice of tlk claims. He eontended that the 
papers in the company’s records at the India House 
— which by the wav Dundas had hardly seen, even 
at a distance- contained as Misinformation on 
eveiy transaction relating thft paboVs debts as 
the court of directors coild ever* a Ope to receive. 
He next proceeded to justify aM® A claims made 
on the nabob, merely Ijjqtii&g mfe inquiry would 
still be open as to some if the^ptivale creditors. 
(This last hint, howevgft diffcrflcT ^widely from the 
official letter of the bvjHJd of control, which indi- 
cated no such poBsibiiiiy of inquiry, but affirmed — 
1. That it was inexjffedieqt to keep the nabob’s 
debts longer afloat ; % $Mt the fihal conclusion 
of the business would tend to promote tranquillity ; 
and 3. That the debts wjerc admitted, inasmuch 
as the debtor, Mohammed AU, had concurred with 
the creditors in establishing the validity of their 
claims ) Dundas fcpbcjudcd with cautioning the 
House, if they wished to have an established go- 
vernment in India, ndt’lfo* mffer themselves to im- 
bibe prejudices against a board that was but newly 
instituted, and toot * to Jnteflfcre with the executive 
power on a f t Jrivoraus occasions. Mr. Smith, the 
chairman of the court of directors, #md that some 
of the private debts ordered to be paid by the 
board of control, without inquiry, might be just 
and unexceptionable ; but that others were of a 
very different complexion. HV might be VUppbSfed 
to know as much of the record* at the India House 
as the recently appointed board of Control cOuld 
possibly knCw ; and he was of opinion that they 
did not contain all tlrC information required. ‘Smith 
was followed by Sir Thomas Rumbold, the Jate 
governor of Madras, whom pandas tyad previously 
threatened with impeachment or a bill of ndiris and 
penalties. Rumbold threw susbidiem on neatly all 
the debts public ot private— the old 
the cavalry loati of 1777, and the ca naoiidatdd debt 
of the same year, Which ladt, he skid* ’iWklfOwMi 
up all the others, by its magnitude tind 1 ehorhilty.' 
Many Of the sOihs, he affirmed, had bfeeff lent to 
the nabob, ih direct cbuMdictJdn 'to thii stamlittg 
ordets Of the company, Which prohibited tn^eir 
vants from lending monfey to the prihees of w 
country ? and he added that he believed thfsSikr 
not thbWbrtt circu^jstonce kttebdin^ 
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lar debt. But the impression made by these two 
speeches was nothing compared to the effect pro- 
duced by Burke, who rose on this evening — the 
28th of February, 1785— to deliver his wonderful 
ech “ on the Nabob of Arcot’s debt8. ,, Under 
touch of this great master the crooked figures 
of accounts turned into glorious figures of rhetoric ; 
and a subject as dry as the sand of the desert be* 
came interesting, succulent, and full of life, like 
the luxuriant vegetation of some Indian valley. 
Where Pitt was to be humbled and Dundas ex- 
posed, there could scarcely be a want of the vehe- 
ment and denunciatory parts of eloquence, which 
are esteemed by some the parts that most constitute 
a great' orator : — “ The times we live in, Mr. 
Speaker,” said Burke, “ have been distinguished 
by extraordinary events. Habituated, however, as 
we are, to uncommon combinations of men and 
affairs, I believe nobody recollects anything more 
surprising than the spectacle of this day. The 
right honourable gentleman (Dundas) whoso con- 
duct is now in question formerly stood forth in 
this House the prosecutor of the w r orthy baronet 
who spoke after him (Rumbold). He charged 
him with several grievous acts of malversation in 
office, with abuses of a public trust of a great and 
heinous nature. In less than two years we see the 
situation of the parties reversed : and a singular 
revolution puts the worthy baronet in a fair wav of 
returning the prosecution in a recriminatory bill of 
pains and penalties, grounded on a breach of public 
trust, relative to the government of the very same 
part of India. If he Hiould undertake a bill of 
that kind, he will find no difficulty in conducting 
it with a degree of skill and vigouT fully equal to 
all that have been exerted against him.* But the 
change of relation between these two gentlemen is 
not so striking as the total difference of their de- 
portment under the same unhappy circumstances. 
Whatever the merits of the worthy baronet’s de- 
fence might have been, he did not shrink from the 
charge. He met it with manliness of spirit, and 

• * The charges brought against s[ r Thomas Kumbold, l.ite go\er- 

itOT of Madras, 8tc., and assuredly a corrupt ami mercenary man, 
had bean sufficiently h»*a\y. Tliet omyuny, discot cring, among other 
particulars, that, though nit salary and emoluments did not exceed 
20,000/. a*year, he hau remitted to Europe as s.mngs made in lobs 
than three years 164,000/ , dismissed him hom tlieir bcivice in 1781, 
together with Tour members of the council of Fort St George. In 
April, 1782, Duudna, as chairman of the secret committee, had pie* 
Minted such a re poll and mode such a speech aguinut Sir Thomas, 
that it was Impossible to avoid criminal proceedings. Accordingly, 
some months after, Dundas himself had been allowed to draw up 
articles of charge, and to bring in a bill ot pains and penalties for 
high crimes and misdemeanors committed by the said Sir Thomas 
Rumbold. But Rumbold had made an able defence, and, as the 
Hiiuwi grew weary of the business, ami were agitated by the war of 
purti#*. the hill hud been neglected, and after the dismissal of the 
coalition ministry u motion had been carried for adjourning the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill for six months ; and so the whole mat- 
ter was let diop just at the time when Dundas, the original prose- 
cutor, by coming into power with Pitt, might have continuedJjie 
provocation with Sure effect As long as the Rockingham pflMtyr 
the coalition had been in office, Dundas hud bitterly compStoed 
of obstacles thrown m the path of justice, of iho thin altcndnuce 
and the indifference of the House to the delinquencies of Rum- 
bold. It waf impossible that all thuse circumstances should not give 
rise to rumours very unfavourable t • Dundas. One of these ru- 
mours, &§ reported by Sir Nathaniol Wraxall, was that Sir Thomas 
Rumbold entered into a very close connexion with Rigby, who nos 
the intimate Mend of Dundas, and, though no longer in office, "still 
possessed gteat capacities of being useful, and was not supposed to 
lie under the dominion of toy fastidious scruples." 


decency of behaviour. What would have been 
thought of him if he had held the present lan- 
guage of his old accuser? When articles were 
exhibited against him by that right honourable 
gentleman, he did not think proper to tell 
the House that we ought to institute no inquiry, 
to inspect no paper, to examine no witness. 
He did not tell us (what at that time he might 
have told us with sorpe show of reason) that our 
concerns in India were matters of delicacy ; that 
to divulge anything relative to them would be 
mischievous to the state. He did not tell us that 
those who would inquire into hU proceedings were 
disposed to dismember the empire. He had not 
the presumption to say that, for his part, having 
obtained, in his Indian presidency, the ultimate 
object of his ambition, his honour waB concerned 
in executing with integrity the trust which had 
been legally committed to his charge; that others, 
not having been so fortunate, could not be so dis- 
interested ; and therefore their accusations could 
spring from no other source than faction, and envy 
to his fortune. Had he been frontlesB enough to 
hold sucli vain, vapouring language in the face of 
a grave, a detailed, a specified matter of accusation, 
whilst he violently resisted everything which could 
bring the merits of his cause to the test ; had he 
been wild enough to anticipate the absurdities of 
this day — that iB, had he inferred, as his late ac- 
cuser has thought proper to do, that he could not 
have been guilty of malversation in office for this 
curious reason, that he had been in office ; had he 
aTgued the impossibility of his abusing his power 
on this sole principle, that he had power to abuse, 
he would have left but one impression on the mind 
of every man who heard him and who believed 
him in his senses — that, in the utmost extent, he 
was guilty of the charges.” But it was for the 
House to consider whether the^Bftaccllor of the 
exchequer and his friend the treasurer of the navy, 
acting as a board of control, were justified by law 
or policy in suspending the legal arrangements for 
inquiry made by the court of directors, in order to 
transfer the public revenues to the private emolu- 
ment of certain servants of the company without 
the inquiry prescribed by parliament. He main- 
tained that the board of control had no right what- 
soever to intermeddle in that business; that the 
intermeddling of ministers was a downright usur- 
pation, and a forcing themselves into a very suspi- 
cious office, which every man delicate as to his 
character would rather have sought to avoid. He 
maintained that the court of directors, in transmit- 
ting their instructions to India to institute an in* 
quirv on the spot, had done no more than what 
they were absolutely bound to do by the clause in 
Pitt’s India act; that it was not a case of option, 
but of necessity, w'ith them ; that they could not, had 
they wished, have done otherwise than obey the 
letter of the bill. It had been objected, over and 
over again, that gentlemen living all their lives in 
England could not comprehend the labyrinths of 
Indian affairs. “ But,’* exclaimed Burke, * dn 
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any specific matter of delinquency you ere as ca- 
pable of judging as if the same thing were done at 
your own door. Fraud, injustice, oppression, pe- 
culation, engendered in India, are crimes of the 
same blood, family, and caste with those that are 
born and bred in England. To go no further than 
the case before us : you are just as competent to 
judge whether the sum of pour millions ster- 
ling ought or ought not to be passed from the 
public treasury into a private pocket, without^ any 
title except the claim of the parties, when the issue 
of facts is laid in Madras as when it is laid in 
Westminster#* He called the nabob’s debts “ a 
gigantic phantom of debt,” “ a prodigy that would 
nave filled any common man with superstitious 
fears.” Any man but the confident young minister 
“ would have exorcised that shapeless, nameless 
form, and, by everything sacred, would have ad- 
jured it to tell by what means a small number of 
slight individuals, of no consequence or situation, 
possessed of no lucrative offices, without the com- 
mand of armies, or the known administration of 
revenues, without profession of any kind, without 
any sort of trade sufficient to employ a pedler, could 
have, in a few years (ns to some, even in a few 
months), amassed treasures equal to the revenues 
of a respectable kingdom? Was it not enough to 
put these gentlemen, in the noviciate of their ad- 
ministration, on their guard, and to call upon them 
for a strict inquiry (if not to justify them in a re- 
probation of tnose demands without any inquiry at 
all), that, when all England, Scotland, and Ireland 
had for years been witness to the immense sums 
laid out by the servants of the company in stocks 
of all denominations, in the purchase of lands, in 
the buying and building of houses, in the securing 
cpiiet seats in parliament, or in the tumultuous 
riot of contested elections, in wandering throughout 
the whole range of those variegated modes of in- 
ventive prodigality which sometimes have excited 
our wonder, sometimes roused our indignation; 
that , a fter all , India was four millions stilt in debt 
to them!” He told Pitt and Dundas that, even if they 
had looked into the records at the India House, 
they would have found that there was not the con- 
currence of the great debtor with his creditors they 
spoke of; that in a letter to the court of directors, 
written by the nabob at the very period when the 
great body of these debts were contracting, they 
would have found that prince declaring that the 
company’s servants were robbing him and the 
company at one and the same time. — “ Your serv- 
ants,” said the nabob, “ have no trade in this 
country, neither do you pay them high wages, yet 
in a few years they return to England with many 
lacs of pagodas. How can you or I account for 
such immense fortunes acquired in so short a time 
without any visible means of getting them?”— 
Dundas had made some sneering allusions to Fox’s 
India Bill, and the way in which it dealt with the 
present question. “ It is not necessary,” ex- 
claimed Burke, “ that the right honourable gen- 
tleman should sarcastically call that time to my 
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recollection. Well do T remembet every circum- 
stance of that memorable period. God forbid I 
should forget it! 0 illustrious disgrace! 0 vic- 
torious defeat ! May your memorial be fresh and 
new to the latest generations ! May the' day of 
that generous conflict be stamped in characters 
never to be cancelled or worn out from the records 
of time ! Let no man hear of us, who shall not hear 
that in a struggle against the intrigues of Courts, 
and the perfidious levity of the multitude, we fell 
in the cause of honour, in the cause of our country, 
in (he cause of human nature itself! But, if for- 
tune should be as powerful over fame as she has 
been prevalent over virtue, at least our conscience 
is beyond her jurisdiction. My poOT share in the 
support of; that pre^t measure no man shall ravish 
from me. It shall be safely lodged in the sanctuary 
of my heart ; never, never to be fortt from thence 
but with those holds that grapple it to life.” He 
denied that these private debts were ever protected, 
or funds provided for them, by Fox's bill, which 
positively forbade any British subject to receive 
assignments upon any part of the territorial revenue 
of the nabob. He accused ministers of having 
wickedly put their hands in the public purse for 
this, and for transactions ten times worse than this. 
The motive, lie said, was plain — it was to obtain 
parliamentary influence , that source of all our 
misgovernment, and of almost all our misery. To 
that influence everything was to he sacrificed by a 
remorseless administration. u Our wonderful mi- 
nister, as you all know, formed a new plan, a plan 
insigne , rccens > indictum ore alio — a plan for sup- 
porting the freedom of our constitution by court 
intrigues, and for removing its corruptions by 
Indian delinquency. To carry that bold paradox- 
ical design into execution sufficient funds and apt 
instruments became necessary. You are perfectly 
sensible that a parliamentary reform occupies his 
thoughts day and night. Iu his anxious researches 
upon this subject, natural instinct, as well as sound 
policy, would direct his eyes and settle his choice 
on Paul Ben field.* Paul Ben field is the grand 
parliamentary reformer, the reformer to whom the 

* This mouey-gettlng man enjoyed but an indifferent reputation 
for honour or honesty. Terrible things had been related of hi© in 
committees of the House of Commons, and afterwords published in 
poi liamontary leports, &c. The Belect committee at Port St. George 
nod, in 17«3, accused him Of almost every possible rascality in ms 
transactions in the Carnatic, and w itli the uabob in particular. They 
said that, to secure the permanency of bis own power and profit, be 
had kept the nabob an absolute stranger to the state of his affairs ; 
that hu had kept ifie accounts and correspondence in the English lan- 
guage, which neither tho nabob nor his son could read; Umt he had 
surrounded the nabob on every side, keeping him tetalta nt his mercy, 
and “ making him beiteve what was not true, and subscribe to what A$ 
did not understand." They solemnly declared, not as parties In a 
cause, or even as voluntary witnesses, but as exooulhe officers lu the 
discharge of thoir duty, und under the Impression of the sacred obli- 
gation which bound them to truth and justice, tliaft Paul Renfteld and, 
his creatures lad prosecuted projects to tho i ujury and danger of the 
company and individuals, and lliat it would be improper to trust 
and dangerous to employ them any ledger. Mr. Petrie, late resident 
at Taujore, on his examination before the select committee of the 
Commons, deposed to the facts that Paul Btnfleid bad abused hia au- 
thority, and hod bean a great extortioner. Being asked whether be 
was not informed by the rajah or by otbem, that Mr. Benfleid, while 
he managed the revenues of Tanjore, treated the inhabitants with 
great rigour ? be said, he did bear from the rajah that hfe JSeofiehl 
did treat the inhabitants with rigour. In reply to oiber question* W». 
Petrie alleged tliat Bendeld had often treated the Rajah of ttajpiw, 
the Nabob of Axoot, and the nabob’s eldest son, in a Vfp tec#* 
maftner. 
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whole choir of reformers bow, and to whom even 
the right honourable gentleman himself must yield 
the palm: for what region in the empire, what 
city* what borough, what county, what tribunal in 
this kingdom is not full of Paul’s labours ? Others 
have been only speculators— he is the grand prac- 
tical reformer ; and, whilst the chancellor of the 
exchequer pledges in vain the man and the minis- 
ter to increase the provincial members, Mr. Ben- 
'leld has auspiciously- and practically begun it. 
Leaving far behind even Lord Camel ford' s gene- 
rous design of bestowing Old Sarum on the Bank 
of England, Mr. Benfield lias thrown in the bo- 
rough of Cricklade to reinforce the county ^pre- 
sentation. Not content witli this, in order to 
station a steady phalanx for all future reforms, this 
public-Bpirited usurer, amidst his charitable toils 
for the relief of India, did not forget the poor rot- 
ten constitution of his native country. For her he 
did not disdain to stoop to the trade of a wholesale 
upholsterer for this House, to furnish it, not with 
the faded tapestry figures of antiquated merit, such 
as decorate, and may reproach, some other houses, 
hut with real, solid, living patterns of true modern 
virtue. Paul Benfield made (not reckoning him- 
self) no fewer than eight members in the last par- 
liament. What copious streams of pure blood 
must he not have transfused into the veins of the 
present ! But what is even more striking than the 
real services of this new-imported patiiot, is his 
modesty. As soon as he had conferred this benefit 
on the constitution, he withdrew himself from our 
applause. He conceived that the duties of a mem- 
ber of parliament might be as well attended to in 
India as in England, und the means of reformation 
to parliament itself be far better provided. Mr. 
Benfield was therefore no sooner elected than he 
set off for Madras, and defrauded the longing eyes 
of parliament. We have never enjoyed in this 
House the luxury of beholding that minion of the 
human race, and contemplating that visage which 
has so long reflected the happiness of nations.” 
But, though Paul was gone to India, he had left his 
representative and exact resemblance behind him 
in that grand contractor Mr. Richard Atkinson — 
“ a name that will be well remembered us long as 
the records of this House, as long as the records 
of the British treasury, as long as the monu- 
mental debt of England shall endure.” “ This 
gentleman, Sir,” continued Burke, “ acts as attorney 
for Mr. Paul Benfield. Every one who hears me is 
well acquainted with the sacred friendship, the 
steady mutual attachment, that subsists between 
him and the present minister.” He would not, 
he said, determine how much Mr. Richard Atkin- 
son had been consulted in the original frame oiri 
fabric of the bill commonly called Mr. Pitt’s l4M 
bill ; but the public was an indignant witness of 
the ostentation with which that measure was made 
his own, and the authority with which he brought 
up clause after clause, to stuff and fatten that 
corrupt act. These clauses were all received by 
the new minister with implicit submission : the 
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reformation might be estimated by seeing who was 
the reformer; and Paul Benfield’s associate and 
agent was held up to the world as legislator for 
Hindustan. Burke next proceeded to couple more 
closely the Indian interest and the parliamentary 
majority which Pitt had so suddenly obtained by 
the general election in the preceding year; and 
though, as we huve stated, the unpopularity of the 
coalition ministry and other causes were in opera- 
tion, few men will now doubt but that an immense 
influence was exercised by the richest of the na- 
bobs, and by others not quite so licli, in favour of 
the young premier. “ But,” said Burke, “ it was 
necessary to authenticate the coalition between the 
man of intrigue in India and the minister of in- 
trigue in England, by a studied display of the 
power of this their connecting link (Atkinson). 
Every trust, every honour, every distinction was 
to be heaped upon him. lie was at once made a 
director of the India Company; made an alderman 
of London ; and to be made, if ministers could pre- 
vail (and I am sorry to say how near, how very 
near, they were prevailing), representative of the 
capital of this kingdom. But to secure his ser- 
vices against all risk, he was brought in for a mi- 
nisterial borough. His advertisements show his 
motives and the merits upon which he stood. For 
your minister this worn-out veteran submitted to 
enter into the dusty field of the London contest ; 
and you all remember that in the same virtuous 
cause he submitted to keep a sort of public office 
or counting-house, wheic the whole business of 
the last general election was managed. It was 
openly managed by the direct agent and attorney of 
Benfield. It was managed upon Indian principles, 
and for an Indian interest. This w T as the golden 
cup of ubominatious ; this the chalice of the forni- 
cations of rapine, usury, and oppi^ripn, which was 
held out by the gorgeous En&temwWlot, which to 
many of the people, so many of the nobles , of this 
land have drained to the very dregs. Do )ou think 
that no reckoning was to follow this lewd debauch 
— that no payment was to be demanded for this 
riot of public drunkenness and national prostitu- 
tion ? Here ! jou have it here before you ! The 
principal of the grand election-manager must be 
indemnified: accordingly the claims of Benfield 
and his crew must be put above all inquiry! For 
several years Benfield has appeared aB the chief 
proprietor, as well as the chief agent, director, and 
controller of this system of debt. The worthy 
chairman of the company lias stated the claims of 
this single gentleman on the Nabob of Arcot as 
amounting to 500,000/.” But Burke went on to 
show that the debts or claims of the great Paul 
were continually varying in their dimensions, ex- 
panding, and contracting, and then expanding 
again, according to circumstances, now sleeping 
under otic rate of interest, and now waking to clutch 
some four or six per cent, additional interest. Ac- 
cording to the orator’s calculation, by the scheme now 
adopted by ministers, the smallest of the sums ever 
mentioned for Mr. Benfield would form a capital of 
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$92,000/., at the interest (fixed at last) at six per | 
cent * “ Thus,” said he, “ besides the arrears of 

three years, amounting to 106,500/. (which as fast 
as received may be legally lent out at twelve per 
cent.), Ben field receives by the ministerial grant 
an annuity of 35,520/. a-year. . . . Here is a 
specimen of the new and pure aristocracy created 
by the right honourable gentleman (Pitt), as the 
support of the crown and constitution against the 
old, corrupt, refractory, natural interests of this 
kingdom; and this is the grand counterpoise 
against all odious coalitions of these interests. A 
single Ben field outweighs them all !** t After giv- 
ing many details of this dark transaction— and his 
assertions were never satisfactorily answered— 
after holding up to scorn the education, the man- 
ners, the meannesses of the great Paul, Burke con- 
cluded : — “ I believe, aftet this exposure of facts, 
no man can entertain a doubt of the collusion of 
ministers with the corrupt interest of the delin- 
quents in India. . . . i have thus laid before 
you, Mr. Speaker, I think with sufficient clearness, 
the connexion of the ministers with Mr. Atkinson 
at tilt late general t lection; I have laid open t*> 

ou the connexion of Atkinson with Benficld ; I 

avc shown Beufield’s employment of his wealth 
in creating a parliamentary interest to procure a 
ministerial protection ; I have set before your eyes 
Ben field’s large concern in the debt, his practices 
to hide that concern from the public eye, and the 
liberal protection which he has received from the 
minister. If this chain of circumstances docs not 
lead you necessarily to conclude that the minister 
has paid to the avarice of Ben field the services done 
by Benfielil’s connexions to his ambition, I do not 
know anything short of the confession of the party 
that can persuade you of his guilt.” But votes in 
the House of Commons were submissive to other 
influences than those of astounding eloquence and 
still more astounding facts ; and Fox and Burke 
were out-voted by a majority of nearly one hun- 
dred — the numbers being i64 against 69. But 
out of doors — for Burke immediately published his 
speech, with a copious appendix of facts and parlia- 
mentary sports — the effect produced was tre- 
mendous. Many men were made to doubt whether 
the young premier was a “ heaven-born minister,” 
and imputations were heaped upon Duudas, from 
which he never escaped during the rest of his 
public life J The nabob’s debts, classed or lumped, 

• l*aul Benfleld was not so green in these practices us to keep all 
these shares or claims of debt in his own bauds or under hU own 
name. They were assigned over. or, ns Burke said, “ the general 
coips of cnditors, as well as Mr. Benfleld himself, not lookiug well 
into futurity, nor nresAging the mluister of this day, thought it not 
expedient that such a name as his should stand at the head of their 
list. It was therefore agreed amongst them that Mr. Benfleld should 
disappear by mukiug over his debt to Messrs. Taylor, Mujendie, and 

a »hould in return be secured by their bond.’* 

T Here Burke spoilt one of tho beat parts of his udmirable speech, 
by one of his offensive outbieaks of gromnet* and bad taste i he added, 
as descriptive of Benfleld and tho fuio he intuited—" A criminal 
who tong nnce ought to have fattened the re gum kitee with hie offal is by 
bis majesty s ministers enthroned in tho government of a grunt king* 
dom, and enfeoffed with an ostata which, in tho comparison, effaces 

* ■P l « ndour of all the nobility of Europe." 

t To some or the vulgar imputations Burke's Rpeech certainly gave 
po countenance. He did not mean to imply that Pitt and Duudas 
Utfeto go shares with Paul Beufield, or sordidly to put any part of 


were all to be discharged in process of time ; and 
the high interest upon them was guaranteed and 
secured by the faith of the British government. 
If they are all discharged even now, it is 
but a few years since there was still) under 
the wing of the treasury, a snug little office with 
two or three gentlemen with large salaries for 
doing nothing, and three or four clerks with small 
salaries for doing little, charged with the interima* 
able examination of accounts for the liquidation of 
the Nabob of A r cot’s debts. The diminished 
phantom will be seen flitting across the stage 
more than once ere this reign closes ; but to assist 
in the formation of an idea as to the extent of the 
audacity of the Pitt administration in admitting 
all the claims of the Paul Benfields and others, it 
may he well to mention in this place what happened 
under other administrations betwecji the years 1805 
and 181 5 * > The commissioners appointed by act 
of parliament iu 1805 to examine and decide upon 
the claims of the private creditors of the Nabob of 
Aivot, had, by the month of November, 1814, adju- 
dicated on claims to the amount of 20,390,570/., 
of which only 1,346,796/. were admitted as good, 
all the others, to the amount of 19,043, 7 7 4/., being 
rejected as bad ! 

It was about six weeks after this gTeat debate, in 
which Burke so happily described Paul Benfleld 
as the greatest of parliamentary reformers, that Pitt 
appeared for the last time in that character. With 
the recollection of Burke’s great speech it must 
have been difficult for the premier and some others 
to keep their countenances, as Pitt moved for leave 
t» bring in a bill to amend the representation of 
the people of England in parliament, &c.* The 
representation of the people was left as it was, the 
motion being nothing but a grand sham ; but in 
the course of the year 1786, before Pitt*B India 
bill was two years old, it was found necessary to 
explain and amend it by three new bills, intro- 
duced by the minister and his friend Dundas. The 
first of these bills freed the governor-general from 
his dependence upon the majority of his council— 
a dependence which Hastings had found so irk* 
some, and at times so dangerous — by enabling him 
to act, in extraordinary cases, by himself and on 

the mqney into their own pockets for their own private uses. He 
drew a strung distinction between t4o bud offences— both bad, but 
one moru mean than the other. " I know,” said he, ** that ministers 
will think it little less than ucquittal, that they Ate not charged with 
haviug taken lo themselves some part or the money of which they 
hav e made so liberal a donation to their partisans. If 1 am to s peak 
my pi tvale sentiments, 1 think that, in a thousand cases for one, it 
would he far less mischievous to the public (and full as little dla* 
honourable to themselves) to be polluted with direct bribery, than 
thus to become a standing auxiliary to the oppression, usury, and 
peculation of multitudes, in order to obtain a corrupt support to their 
power. It is by bribiug, not so often by being bribed, that wicked 
politicians hi ins ruin on m&nkind. Avarice is a rival to the pursuits 
of many. It Anas a multitude of checks and many oppose rs in every 
walk of life. But the objects of ambition are for (he tew ; and every 
person who alms at indirect profit, nod therefore wants other pro- 
tection than innocence and law, instead of its rival becomes its in- 
strument; there is a ont'iral allegiance and lealty due to this dome 
nnerlug paramount evil frujn all the vassal vices which acknowledge 
its superiority, and readily militate under its banners : aud it is 
under that discipline alone that avavice is able to spread to any con- 
siderable extent, dr to render itself a general public mischief. It is, 
therefore, no apology for ministers that they nave not been bought 
by the East India delinquents.’’ 

* On April (1785) 18th t See ante, p. 8. 
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his own personal responsibility, after the opinions 
qf themembers of the council, and the reasons 
with which they supported them, had been duly 
h$*tt} and put upon record. The same bill gave 
the seme discretionary powers to the governors of 
Madras and Bombay ; but it gave the power only 
to such governor-general or. governors as were 
Specifically appointed at home, and not to their 
casual successors in case of death, &c. ; and it did 
Sot extend the discretionary power to cases of a 
judicial nature, or to the alteration of any esta- 
blished regulations for the civil government of the 
British settlements. It al&o enabled the offices of 
governor-general and commander- in -chief to be 
united fn the same person. ThiB was done in 
order to keep the military power dependent upon 
the civil power, and so prevent the jealousies and 
conflicting authorities of the two powers when 
separate. Burke made one of his most eloquent 
and vehement speeches against these innovations, 
which, he said, were calculated and solely intended 
to establish an absolute despotism in India. Dun- 
das said that despotism might exist in the hands 
of many as well as in the hands of one ; and that 
the responsibility of the governor general to par- 
liament and the nation would be increased in exact 
proportion with the increase of his power. The 
second of these three acts was a sham — a barrel 
thrown to amuse that credulous whale the public ; 
it repealed the clause in Pitt’s original act which 
made necessary the approbation of the crown in 
the choice of the governor-general ; but it left un- 
disturbed the king’s power of Tceall ! The third of 
these amending acts was to repeal, as inquisitorial, 
and as contrary to the spirit of English law and 
liberty, that part of Pitt’s original bill which bound 
the servants of the company, on their return home, 
to give in a schedule of the property they brought 
with them or had made in India. If there could 
have been a chance of obtaining correct schedules 
this might have proved an effectual check on ra- 
pacity and corruption. But this was clearly an 
impossibility, unless recourse were had to inquisi- 
torial proceedings of the most odious kind. In- 
deed, it may be doubted whether any measures 
short of those employed upon the two old men at 
Fyzabad would, in Borne cases, have extracted an 
accurate account, or anything approaching to it. 
Either the clause must have remained a dead letter, 
or an excess of odium must have been produced 
without any benefit ; and it was therefore proper to 
rescind it. In the course of the same session— 
in the month of June, 1786 — another bill was 
earned, granting relief to the company, who had 
petitioned for it, and enabling them to raise money 
dv the sale of 1,207,559/. 15 i. of the 4,200,0^ 
which they had lent to the public ; and alsWy 
adding 800,000/., by new subscriptions, to their 
capital stock. 

In the mean time Hastings h'ad not been re- 
called, but had resigned. The two last years of 
his administration in India formed by far the hap- 
piest period of his public life. The peace with 
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France, which paralyzed the most powerful of the 
native princes, enabled him to get the whole coun- 
try into a state of tranquillity which had not been 
known for ages. It also enabled him to ex- 
tend the British influence in several new direc- 
tions, and to confirm it in others. Notwithstanding 
some great exploits, like Rodney’s victory and 
Elliot’s defence of Gibraltar, the war had been 
more dishonourable to England than any in which 
she had been engaged in modern times : America 
was lost — disasters had attended her flag almost 
everywhere else except in India, where her power 
and reputation were far greater at the end than they 
had been at the beginning of the war. Nor was it a 
vain boast in Hastings to say— “ This is my work! 
Whatever else I have done, I have done this— I 
have rescued the Carnatic when at the last gasp ; 
I have preserved and extended the British empire 
in the East!” No one in India, either native or 
British, doubted the fact. In the supreme coun- 
cil all opposition ceased or became of the mildest 
kind, and the records and protests of Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis were read with astonishment 
and indignation, and with the intimate conviction 
that if their schemes had been followed India would 
j have been lost, like America. At the interview at 
I Cluinar, Hastings had proposed — or, as he says, 

| Asoff-ul-Dowla hud requested — that there should 
be an annual meeting in Oude between the nabob 
and the governor-general, in order to settle any 
difficulties that might arise. Early in the year 
1781 Major Palmer, who was commanding the 
troops there, represented the whole country of 
Oude as being in an alarming state that called for 
the presence of the governor-gcneial. At the 
same time the nabob and his chief minister made 
similar representations, and implored Hastings to 
make a visit to Lucknow. The JM^eary consent 
of the council w as obtained on Inwroth of Febru- 
ary, and on the following day the governor-gene- 
ral, who had not hitherto been so far up the coun- 
try, set out for the cnpital of Oude. In passing 
through Benares lie made some very necessary 
changes in the government or sub-government of 
that province, which had suffered severely by the 
insurrection and the short war of Cheyte Sing, 
and by the contributions levied afterwards. He 
arrived at Lucknow on the 27th of March, and 
staid there five months, busily engaged with the 
ministers of the nabob and the agents of other 
native princes. The poor Great Mogul, Shah 
Alum, was again a prisoner in the hands of the 
turbulent chiefs, at Delhi or somewhere in th&t 
neighbourhood ; but his eldest son waited upon 
Hastings to solicit his protection, and the assist- 
ance of the company, in a plan he was entertaining, 
and which, we believe, was rather to secure the im- 
perial dignity with some territory for himself, than 
to liberate his helpless, unhappy father. Hastings 
discovered in this young prince considerable abi- 
lity and spirit, and a good knowledge of the affairs 
of the country; he treated him with high dis- 
tinction, but did nothing for him beyond recora- 
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mending him to apply for aid to Scindia, the 
greatest of the Mahratta princes, who at that time 
kept his court at Agra, and was the friend and ally 
of the English. The application was made ; and 
Scindia, though he did not go in person, sent his 
most confidential ministers to Lucknow to confer 
with the governor-general and the prince. The 
result of these conferences appears to have been, 
that Sciudia was to assist the prince, and that the 
dominions of the Nabob of Oude and of the com- 
pany were to be respected in any war that might 
take place. It is supposed that the governor- 
general clearly foresaw that the ambitious Mah- 
ratta would enter into this struggle only for his 
own benefit, and that he did not disapprove of his 
intention of making himself master of Delhi and 
all Upper India ; but this conjecture is scarcely 
borne out by any evident c; and Hastings after- 
wards declared that, though he must have been a 
madman to have involved the company in a war 
with the Mahmttas on account of the Mogul or Ins 
son, he had never entered into any treaty or any 
negotiations with Sundia for delivering the Mogul 
into Ins hands. It, indeed, appears certain that 
the Mahratta wanted neither encouragement nor 
assistance from the company It was quite enough 
for him that the English remained neutral ; and 
this they had determined to do.* To prevent 
what followed in a ver) few months — that is to say, 
the alarming increase of the Mahratta power — 
Hastings, instead of being strictly bound by orders 
from home to preserve peace at all hazards, ought 
to have been empowered to renew the war on the 
Jumna, and ought to have had armies at his dis- 
posal strong enough to scour the Mahratta domi- 
nions and to occupy Delhi. His first business 
with the ministers of the Nabob of Oude was to 
procure more money, and he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a considerable sum. He agreed to relieve 
the nabob by withdrawing some more of the com- 
pany’s troops, for which that prince had all along 
been made to pay enormously. The court of di- 
rectors having taken into consideration the insur- 
rection at Benares, the treaty of Chunar, and the 
spoliation which had followed it, had been some- 


* Two fftots are proved— 1, That the court of directors did so de- 
termine S That Hustings, who loved now ndvcntuics und enter- 
prises, disliked their determination. In a letter written fiom I.uck 
now to Major Scott, his ageut in London, the governor- gear nil sujs, 
in very evident 111-humour I d* sired powers to relieve tlm king 
(Shah Alum), declaring that I believed I could do it without hostility 
or expense, provided I had the po*er of the humor, auil that I would 
undertake nothing without a moral certain*} of avoiding both. They 
have ' exhorted me to avoid most sedulously aiul cautiously in my 
coiieipondence with the different piincas of India whatever may 
commit, or be strained into an interpretation of committing, the com- 
pany, either as to their arm* or treasure.' These ore tlwir words, and 
tnev are fhlaomcly loud in their applnuso of the * wisdom and sound 
fwicy of the company's orders agnlnst our interference ' in the ob- 
jwts ol dispute between the CQUutry powers.’ Yet they 4 hope that 
1 snail be enabled to effect the return of tho Shaxadu to his father 
with satoty and credit to the prinoe. 1 As if 1 could negotiate with 
mv hands tied. What follows in the same letter is tiuly eburaetor- 
MW° of Hastings: — “ I have, however, stated the necessity of my 
liaviug powers so strongly, that I think they will be perplexed to 
jiistify their refusui. Yet l know they will refuse, and sincerely 
hope they will; for, though I have urged this point with all tlio vo- 
hemenee of a man w hose heuit is devoted to the point which he pnr* 
suet I hove opposed my own interest, ease, and Inclinations in it. 
*«£.£** 1 Jf" 1 ^ draw the mekns of it torn the 

overshot caution with which the iuiuucUpn* of the hoard are 
guarded.— -Letter, as given in Oteig't Ly*. 


what startled at the daring conduct of their go- 
vernor-general, and, with a kind of half justice, 
had ordered that the jaghires of the Begurna 
should be restored, taking care to say not onO word 
touching their treasure, which had all been spent 
long ago.* In conformity with the commanda of 
the board, Hastings ordered the jaghires to be 
given up ; and the nabob, to use niB own words, 
“ went to Fyzabad for the express purpose of 
making a respectful tender of them in person to 
the Begums.^f It is, however, quite certain tbit 
the nabob made but a very incomplete restitution, 
holding back for himself a large portion of the 
jaghires, and pretending that the Begums had 
made a volutitaiy concession of it to him.| 

On the 27th of August, Hastings left Lucknow, 
and, after stay mg some time at Benares, he con- 
tinued his journey to Calcutta, where he arrived at 
the beginning of November. As far back as the 
month of March of the preceding year (1783), 
which was not only previous to the passing of Mr. 
Pin’s bill, to which his resignation has sometimes 
been attributed, but even previous to the bringing 
in oi Fox’s bill, Hastings had requested the court 
of directors to name his successor. Some time 
beiore undertaking his late journey to Lucknow, 
which was also many months befoic the news of 
Pitt’s bill could reach India, he had sent home 
Mis. Hastings, whose health was declining; and 
no one who knew his devotedness to his wife Could 
doubt that in parting fiom her he had fully made 
up his mind to resign the government, and follow 
her as soon as possible. lie now wrote to inform 
the directors that he was coming to Englnud; and 
that, as a successor had not been appointed, his 
duties would be discharged, pro ttmpore , bv Mr. 
Mucpherson, senior member of the council. Having 
completed his preparations, he embarked on the 
8rh of February, 1785, attended by demonstrations 
that certainly did not mark him out as a tyrant 
and a monster. As soon as it was publicly known 
that lie was really about to quit the government, 
v. hicli he had held for thirteen years, numerous 
addresses were got up and presented by all classes: 
by military officers, by the civil servants of the 
company, by factors and traders, by natives as 
well a9 by Europeans. If he had been an op- 
pressor at Benares and in Oude, he had been, on 
the whole, a benefactor to the people of Bengal, 

• The loiter of tho board of directors is sufitalently curious; it 
shows that they had not given credit to Hastings's accounts of the 
rebellion of the mo old iudies. " It nowhere appears/* say they. 
*' from the papers at present in our possession, that the Begums ox* 
cited any commotions previous to the impiwonment of Cheyte Sing, 
and only aimed themselves in consequence of that transaction; and 
it is prohahlo that such a o< induct proceeded fiom motives of self- 
defence, under an apprehension that they themselves might likewise* 
l>e laid under unwsxraatuhle contributions." They therefore ordered 
that an inquiry should be mado b> the supreme council at Calcutta 
into the whole business, and that if, upon suoh inquiry, it should an* 

K nr that the two ladies were not guilty, then their jaghires should 
restored, and an asylum offered them in the company's territories. 
To order an iuquiiy by the council at Calcutta was, as the couneil 
was then constituted, very like ordering an inquiry by the guvernoiv 
general himself Into his ovt a cuuduct. Hustings disregarded the 
order, and never instituted any inquiry* Besides, if the Begums 
wive innocent, U would have been difficult to show why thair«oo*r 
should nut be restored as well as their estates. 
t Letter to the oounoQ. 

* W. 
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who fcettainly regarded him with warm good will, 
and who had conceived a romantic or superstitious 
admiration of his fortune or luck, of his com- 
manding yet conciliating manners, and of the splen- 
dour and pomp with which he always surrounded 
himself. They regarded him, in fact, in no other 
light than in that of their sovereign ; and not a few 
ahed tears at the thought of losing him. As to the 
aivil servants of the company, many of them owed 
to him their appointments or promotions, and all 
had been impressed by his commanding ability 
and marvellous rapidity in business ; but the ad- 
miration and affection of the army, for a mere 
civilian, *was more extraordinary. They had been 
won by Hastings’s new and bold conceptions at 
the beginning of the war, by the flattering confi- 
dence he always reposed in the troops, and by the 
honours and distinctions with which he treated them 
on all proper occasions. Thus, when the detach- 
ment of Colonel Pearse, which made the remark- 
able march from Calcutta to Madras, returned 
after an absence of five years, reduced from 5000 
men to 2000, he heaped every distinction upon 
them: he visited them in their camp, and he passed 
them in review. Dressed in a plain blue coat, and 
with his head uncovered, he rode along the lines, 
producing as much excitement and enthusiasm as 
the most successful of generals could have done, 
though attended by all that dazzles and delights 
the eyes of soldiers, or all the “ pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war.” One of his last 
public acts was the issuing of a general order to 
the army in Bengal, expressing, in forcible lan- 
guage, his sense of its past services, and affirming 
that there were no difficulties which the true spirit 
of military enterprise was not capable of surmount- 
ing. It was this conduct that made Hastings as 
dear to the army as to the other branches of the 
service. The dark faces of the sepoys looked darker 
at his departure. When he delivered up the keys 
of office, and walked down, a private man, to the 
place of embarkation, his friends and admirers 
formed a complete avenue, standing on cither side 
oT his path ; many barges escorted him fur down 
the Hooghly, and some friends did not leave him 
until 1 the pilot left the ship, far out at sea. During 
his voyage, which w&b unusually short for those 
times, he amused 4 himself with reading, and with 
writing verseB ; and in the course of the last novel 
occupation, he translated that well-known ode, 
wherein the Roman poet expresses his philosophic 
indifference to wealth and worldly grandeur, and 
his love of a humble retirement, with an ease not to 
be purchased by jewels nor by gold.* And of gold 
Hastings had comparatively but little. It has been 
calculated that he might with ease to himself jAe 
brought home from two to three millions sterling : 
what he brought was less than 130,000/. — was 
less than the fortunes which had been made 

9 " Otfum Dlvos rogat. "—Horace. 

The ode wu inscrllied to his Mend Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord 
T eignmou th .—See Art. fn Edm. Rev., No. c*li* , on Ql&g t Lfe <f 
Hattmgt. 


by Barwell, and other members of the council — 
less than what the patriotic Francis had made in 
six years; and Hastings, who had been thirteen 
years a governor-general, had been altogether more 
than thirty years in India! Nor would he have 
had even this moderate fortune if it had not been 
for the forethought and management of his wife, 
who, it is said, accepted presents which he refused, 
and saved money hi private corners which he 
would have spent m the public service, or in sup- 
porting the almost regal splendour of his esta- 
blishment. He landed at Plymouth in the month 
of June, and posted up to London and to court, 
confident of a good reception. 

Notwithstanding some irregularities in her mar- 
riage, and the severity with which the queen was 
known to regard all lapses of that kind, Mrs. 
Hastings, on her arrival, had been received at 
court most graciously, and had been honoured by 
marks of her majesty’s special favour. Such a 
relaxation of rigour provoked many comments 
not very favourable to Queen Charlotte.* People 

• 1 1 anti UK' was twice married Ills first wife, the widow of a Cap 
tain Campbell in the company s semce, died in Iudia, and two iliild- 
reti she had by Hustings died In their intaiicy. On icturmng Irora 
Kugland in 1769, os second in council at Foil St George, Hastings 
found among lus lellow -passenger* on board the ‘ Duke of Grallim ’ 
a young aud hund*orc.e Germ m lady with her husband und two or 
thrie children This husUuud, w ho hud the style aud title ot Baron vou 
Imhoff, wan t nativi ot Franconia, and in very reduced circumsluiccs . 
lie wan going to Madias in the hope of bettering his fortune by puiut 
nig portraits, or by such other means ns might ouur in a 1 md abound- 
ing in rupee* and pagodas It seems to have been evident ftom the 
lust that he cared little tor bis wile or his own honoui, and that she 
did not att rapt to lometl how little she cared lor hi 1 iiuabind The 
lady was iccomplislied and graceful in no common degree . she wu 
a luftiiioitiiig woman evi ti in her old age Hastings ndumed her and 
In ciune greatly utUuliul During tin long pas »age he tell ill, and, 
duimg his illness the buoncss wa ted upon him day und night, ud- 
nutiisU ring his medicines with her own lair huuil lhis brought 
iiiuitri* toMicire limax On lauding nt M.idius a good house und sopu 
rate establishment were provided loi the complaisant hraiiiomau ba- 
ron ami his lainilv , II vstiugs in the eyes of the world being nothing 
more than a ftcqueiit visitor md waim brand. But we hear no more 
ol the | hi i trait painting seheme. Monsieur h^toron luid entered Kilo 
ai range meats with the suond in couual a^Hfedsrau l.i Burouira 
vvhii h would r< uder sui h occupations uuueccsIHw, and secure Inin a 
reLuin to a cooler elimats and a snug retreat in his own country. A 
suit lor divoice was instituted by the 1 idy in the courts of Fraueoniu, 
the liaron couniving, and Hnstings oiling the slow wheels of the law. 
It ippears to have hi on nart of the agreement that the second in 
count il should take the children as well as the wife. The reverend 
biographer ot Mr Hastings, who, after exonerating the lady and the 
lover, and even the husband, proUihly thinking it necessary to pny ho- 
mage to established notions mmewhne, blames the looseness of the 
laws ol l'rottistuut Germany in reference to the marriage contract, or 
Uih facility with which they grant sentences of divorce It uppears, 
however, that the suit lasted several years. In 1771, when Hastings 
removed from Madras to assume much higher functions at Calcutta, 
the baron and his wife — fur they were still man and wife, und well 
conducted, ’expectable people in Uio eyes of society— went with lum, 
anil continued at Calcutta what the biographer culls " the sumo wise 
and judicious plan" they had followed at Madras. At last the te- 
dious suit, which must have cost tho governor of Bongal no small 
mmtei , came to an end , and a decree wus received from the Prauco- 
niau courts divorcing Imhoflf from his wife. The baron forthwith left 
Calcutta with mouey enough to buy a good estate in “ Protestant 
Germany,” leaving lib two sous Mifml him To use again the woids 
of the biographer, " the Baroness Imhofl became Mis. Hnstings, and 
the baron returned to his native country a richer man than he ever 
could have hoped to have become by the mere exercbe of hb skill as 
a painter.'’ (Does Mr. Gleig mean this for a lesson and encourage- 
ment to future indifferent portrait painters with fascinating wives -) 

Tlie new marriage, which must have taken place some time in tho 
year 1777, or some eight years after the first acquaintance on boaid 
the 4 Duke of Grafton,’ is said to have contributed to free the lucty 
governor-general from his dangerous rival or opponent General 
Clave ring. " The event/' says a recent article in the Edinburgh 
Review, 1 ‘ was celebrated by great festivities; and nil the most con- 
spicuous persons at Calcutta, without distinction of parties, ware 
iuv1t< d to the government-house C layering, as the Mohommedan 
chronicler tells (ho stoiy, was sick in pund mi body, and exensed 
himself ftom joining the splendid assembly. But Hastings, whom, a a 
it should seem, success in ambition and in love liad put into high 
good humour, would take no denial. Ha went himself to the geno- 
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who fancied that the wife of the governor-general 
must be a congeries of diamonds and jewels ac- 
counted for the phenomenon by a very easy induc- 
tive process. But the “elegant Marian,” as Hast- 
ings calls his wife in one of his letters to herself, was 
a graceful, accomplished, and engaging woman, 
and, what was more, she was a Germun. These cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, may account for her majesty’s 
unusual benignity, though we will not venture to 
say that the predilection for Mrs. Hastings may 
not have been warmed and increased by the present 
of a few diamonds and the splendid ivory bedstead, 
which made as much noise ns the Trojan horse. 
Few women*s hearts are proof to such emollients, 
and Queen Charlotte, with many good essential 
qualities, was rather fond of getting and hoarding. 
The reception of Hastings was not less gracious ; 
the king treated him with distinction — a distinction 
to which the man that had saved India might lay 
some claim ; — the whole court put on its blandest 
smile, and the governor-general felt by anticipa- 
tion a coronet on his bald brow — made bald by 
nnes and toils and the burning air of Bengal, 
1 at her than by yea is, for his age did not much 
exceed fifty. He knew indeed that his conduct had 
been arraigned in the I louse of Commons by all par- 
ties in turn, and by few mm with more violence 
than by Pitt and Dundas, of whom the one was 
now prime m mister and the other at the head of 
the board of control, with India and all her affairs 
subject to him. lie knew that Burke had saluted 
his arr.iv.il by giving notice of a motion against 
hun, and he had only to look at the daily papers 
for proofs of the injury which his character had 
sustained. Yet the applauses of his numerous 
friends, the blandishments of the court of St. 
James’s, and the approbation of the court of di- 
rectors, who had received him in a solemn sitting, 
and whose chairman had read him a vote of thanks 
for his great achievements, which had been passed 
without one dissenting voice, — his recollection of 
what much louder talk and longer debate had 
ended in, before now, in the House of Commons,— 
all lulled him into a happy security. When Lord 
Nurth,aftsra thousand menaces and at least a hun- 
dred set speeches from Burke and Fox, had not 
been impeached for losing America, w as it possible 
to expect that they would impeach him for saving 
India? When Lord Sandwich had escaped prose- 
cution, was it likely that they would prosecute 
Warren Hastings? The elasticity of his own con- 
science had prevented any dint or wound being 
made upon it; and he firmly believed that the 
means he had employed were justified by the ends 


th\ a house, and nt length brought his vanquished rival in triumph to 
the gay oiicle which surrounded the bride. The exertion was too 
much for a 1’ramo broken by mortUicallon os well as by disease— 
Clavering died a few days later.” One of ImhofT's sons died young, 
but the other , assisted by the powerful patronage of the governor* 
general, lose to rank and distinction, which he is said to have merited, 
however, by his own excellent MrtUtiea nnd conduct. Mrs. Hustings, 
as such, was irreproachable. She appears to luvee conciliated Hie 
esteem of society in England. The worst that Was paid of her In 
Bengul was that she took presents with alacrity, without the cob- 
nivanoe of Hastings, and that her private hoard amounted to sotexpd 
lacs of rupees ; and of tlns f we believe, no pruof was ever given. 


he had obtained, and that the most violent things he 
had done were not merely excusable, but laudable, 
considering the difficulties of the game and the 
high stakes that he and the company and the nation 
were playing for. He believed that his- country 
would reproach him hb little as his own conscience. 
In a letter, written two or three months after his 
arrival in England, he says — “ I find myself 
everywhere and universally treated with evidences, 
apparent even to my own observation, that I pos- 
sess the good opinion of my country.” By this 
time the king had prorogued parliament, and 
Burke’s menaces had not gone beyond the notice 
of motion. Hastings spent the recess at Chelten- 
ham gaily with his wife, or only making a pleasant 
journey of two to settle for the purchase of Dayles- 
ford, a small pait of the estates which had belonged 
to his ancestors in ages when Bengal was un- 
known. For, like Clive and other men who could 
boast a Jong pedigree, one of the first or most ar- 
dent wishes of the ex-governor-general on return- 
ing to his native land was to obtain possession of 
some of the ancestral acres, and to revive in the 
country the long- eclipsed honours of the family 
name.* 

Parliament did not re-assemble until the 24th of 
January (1*186). The first night was passing off in 
debating the address, in reviewing the mad struggles 
in Holland between the oligarchy and the democrats, 
and in censuring or defending the recent foreign 
policy of Mr* Pitt and his cabinet. Hastings and 
India Beemcd to be forgotten, when an officious 
member, who had often wearied the patience of 
the House, rose to put a question, through the 
Speaker, to Mr. Burke. This member, whoBC 
officiousness wan not altogether a voluntary contri- 
bution, was Major John Scott, t whom the governor- 
general, by a remarkable mistake, had chosen 
some two or three years before, when accusations 
first began to thicken, to be his parliamentary 
champion and principal penman and pamphleteer. 
It haB been hinted that he could not have found a 
more injudicious defender on any bench of the 
House of Commons, or a worse scribbler in Grub- 
street ; but, in our opinion, his abilities were by 
no means so contemptible, though he was certainly 
wanting in tact, discretion, and parliamentary 
knowledge. It has been* doubted whether, if 
Major Scott had never appeared within the walls 
of the House or exerted his pen for the ex- 
governor-general, Hastings would ever have been 
impeached at the bar of the Lords. This is allowing 
too much importance to injudicious speeches and 
pamphlets ; but it is quite certain that Scott hur- 
ried on the proceedings. It was his harping that 
had helped to keep Burke s mind to the subject, 

• While in India feasting! hail repeatedly Instructed his attorney 
to keep hie aye on tills property, which belonged to Mr. Knight, a 
London merchant , who*) fan»j|y had pos se ssed the domain for two 
generations. Hastings now offered far more than the place waa 
worth, but Mr, Knight was not disposed to sell, and the descendant 
of the ancient lords of the toil did not aoquire the property until 
August, 17B8. Ip the mean while he bought a smell estate, called 
Beahmobt Lodge, on the skirt* of Windsor Forest —Qleig, Life, 

t better known, at a later period as Major Scott Waring, 
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and to make that great orator exclaim towards tile 
dose of the late session, in giving his notice of mo- 
tion* that, if no other member would undertake the 
business against “ a gentleman just returned from 
India, M he would. And the question the Major now 
put in a tone of defiance was, whether he intended 
to produce hU charges ? Thus braved, Burke could 
not do less than accept the challenge, and his party 
"•were bound to stand by him, although several of 
thdn were far from feeling any decided vocation 
for the laborious and invidious task of public ac- 
cusers. Even Burke himself declared that “ he 
was called upon and driven to the business.” On 
the 17th of February he commenced operations 
With a call for papers and correspondence deposited 
at the India House. A notion had got abroad that 
the king and the whole court were devoted to 
Hastings, and that ministers had made up their 
minds to show him all possible favour. Burke, 
therefore, opened his speech by desiring that two 
of the resolutions which had been moved and 
carried on the 29th of May, 1782, by Dundas 
himself, and which contained an unmitigated cen- 
sure on the conduct of Hastings, should be read. 
Wheu this waB done he tried to tie ministers, like 
bears to a stake, to their former votes and opinions 
— to opinions expressed in the heat and vehemence 
of opposition ; and he told them that the task he 
was now undertaking would better become them 
as the authors of those extreme resolutions against 
the governor-general, and that it would particu- 
larly become Dundas, who had now all the powcis 
and resources necessary for a complete examination 
as an influential member of the board of control. 
After uttering a terrible philippic against men whose 
notions of right and wrong varied according to 
their own circumstances, depending on their being 
out of office or in office — against men who could 
find everything wrong in India in 1782, and yet 
make no attempt to punish or coirect in 1784 — he 
said that the time was now come for the House to 
institute penal proceedings. There weic, lie said, 
k three inodes of proceeding against the great of- 
fender. The House might order a prosecution by 
the attorney-general, but to this mode he must 
object, because the person holding that office ap- 
peared unfriendly to the prosecution, so that no 
reliance could be put upon his exertions ; because 
a jury would not be qualified to decide upon mat- 
ters of this description ; and because he considered 
the Court of Kind’s Bench a tribunal radically 
unfit to be trusted m questions of a nature so ex- 
tensive and so elevated. The House, again, might 
proceed by a bill of pains and penalties ; but this 
mode he considered as unfair, as bring attended 
with great hardship and injustice to the partfl^ro- 
secuted, by obliging him to anticipate his defence, 
and as it put the House in a situation of shifting its 
character backwards and forwards, and appearing 
in the same cause one day as accusers and soother 
day as judges. But there remained one other way of 
proceeding, the only process that did remain, and 
that was by the ancient and constitutional mode of 


impeachment ; and this mode be would advise the 
House to adopt, being carelul at the same time to 
proceed with all possible caution and prudence. It 
had been usual, he said, to resolve, in the first in- 
stance, that the party accused should be impeached, 
and then to appoint a committee to examine the 
evidence, and find the articles on which the im- 
peachment was to be founded. This method, and 
the heat and passion of mcn^ minds, had led the 
House, on more than one occasion, into the dis- 
graceful dilemma of either abandoning the im- 
peachment they had voted, or of piefemng articles 
which they had not evidence to support. It was 
upon these grounds that he moved that such papers 
as were necessary for substantiating the guilt of 
Mr. Hastings, if guilt there was, should be luid 
before the House ; and that these papers, with the 
charges extracted from them, should be referred 
to a committee of the whole House and evidence 
examined thereon : then, if the charges should ap- 
pear what lie believed them to be, charges of the 
blackest and foulest nature, and supported by com- 
petent evidence, the House might proceed with 
confidence and dignity to the bar of the Lords. 
He justified his motives in taking on himself the 
duties of a public accuser, and he declared his in- 
timate conviction that there had been enormous 
peculation and gross corruption, and that a torrent 
of violence, oppression, and cruelty had deluged 
India during the administration of the late go- 
vernor-general. Dundas, in reply, said that lie 
liad indeed been a member of the Becret committee 
that passed the strong resolutions against Mr. 
Hastings which hud just been read ; that he would 
even confess that he himself had suggested those 
resolutions; nor had he the smallest scruple to 
admit that the sentiments he entertained respecting 
Mr. Hastings, when he propos^hAosc resolutions, 
he entertained ?tou\ unchungecRnd unalterable. 
But would any one, he asked, pretend that those 
sentiments or resolutions w r ent so far as to suppose 
Mr. Hastings to be a fit object for a criminal pro- 
secution? The resolutions went to recall Mr. 
Hastings, but certainly not to impeach him. In 
continuing his speech the leader of the board of 
control seemed to qualify what he had said as to 
his sentiments remaining unchanged since the 
time when the resolutions were passed. He said 
he thought that the conduct of Mr. Hastings since 
that period had been not only not criminal but 
highly meritorious, and lie had for that reason ap- 
proved of the vote of thanks which the court of 
directors had unanimously conferred upon him. 
He said that, the more he examined the conduct of 
the late governor-general, the more difficult he 
found it to fix any criminal intention, or to sepa- 
rate it from the conduct of the directors at home, 
who had expressly commanded or urged him on in 
so many particulars. With his eye fixed on Fox, 
who was in power at the time alluded to* he said 
that, after India had been glutted by the directors, 
no fewer than thirty-six writers had been sent out 
in one year — in that year of purity when the situ- 
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ation of the present accuser* sufficiently indicated 
the shop from which the commodity wa® supplied. 
This called up Fox, who solemnly declared that he 
had never been the cause of sending out more than 
one writer to India, and that that appointment had 
been obtained under Lord Shelburne’s adminis- 
tration. But he did not disprove Dundas’s asser- 
tion; he did not even attempt to deny or reduce 
the number of appointments which had been 
made, not by him or at his recommendation, hut 
doubtless at the recommendation of some of his 
colleagues. Dundas had said that he was ready to 
meet his accusers face to face. “God knows,” 
said Fox, “ the power of facing is not to be num- 
bered among the honourable gentleman’s wants; 
even when driven, as on the present occasion, to 
the miserable necessity of applauding in the latter 
part of his speech wh£ he condemned in the 
former.” Pitt rose to defend his colleague and 
bosom friend from the charges of inconsistency 
and the other keen attacks of Fox. The deadly 
sin of the coalition, revived on all occasions when 
thi' reputation of Fox was to be injured, was used 
with great effect on the present occasion. “ Who 
is it,” asked the premier, “ that accuses my ho- 
nourable friend of inconsistency and guilt in now 
applauding the man whom he had formerly con- 
demned? Who but he, who, in the face of Eu- 
rope, has united counsels with the man whom for 
a series of years he had loaded with the most ex- 
travagant epithets of reproach, and threatened 
with the severest punishment?” After more de- 
clamation of the same kind, and after charging 
Fox with being quite capable of the baseness of 
those who changed their sentiments in politics 
according to their interests or position, Pitt ex- 
tenuated the Rohilla war, which he and Dundas 
had formerly condemned, and concluded by ap- 
plauding the latter part of Hastings’s administra- 
tion even more warmly than Dundas had just 
done. This latter part, it must be remembered, 
embraced the affairs of the Rajah of Benares, 
the Begums, and Fyzoola Khan, together with 
some other of Hastings’s most questionable pro- 
ceedings .* but this latter part had also contained 
the triumphant result of the whole, the preservation 
of India, which was a very hypothetical case when 
Dundas’s resolutions were adopted. From the 
speeches of Pitt aud Dundas, and from sundry 
other indications in the House, the idea was con- 
firmed that Hastings was to be supported by the 
whole weight and influence of the cabinet, and that 
even an inquiry into his conduct would be so ham- 
pered as to render it of no avail, Burke’s call for 
papers, however, was not opposed until, on the fol- 
lowing day, the 18th, he asked for those relating to 
the affairs of Oude, in the latter part of Hastings's 
administration — the part which ministers insisted 
was free from spot and blemish. The premier and 
Dundas said that this would be introducing new 
and endless matter, and that the inquiry, at least 
for the prjsont, ought to be confined to the period 
embraced in the reports of the year 1 181. But 
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Hastings’s friend and advocate, Major Scott, said 
boldly that the Oude papers would establish and 
raise the reputation of the late governor-general, 
and that they ought to be produced. The minis- 
terial objections were then waived. Hating car- 
ried this demand, Burke, on the 3rd of March, 
asked for all the papers relating to the Mahratta 
peace; for it had been determined to find guilt 
even in that masterpiece of Hastings’s policy. 
Ministers objected that this would be making pub- 
lic diplomatic secrets which could not be revealed 
with safety ; and the papers were refused.* On 
the 6th of March a demand was made for all papers 
connec ted with the negotiations with the son of the 
Mogul carried on during Hastings’s residence at 
Lucknow, Tht| was refused and out- voted. On 
the 17th Fox repeated the motion, restricting the 
production to the correspondence of Major Brown, 
who had visited Delhi on a mission from Hast- 
ings. This, too, was refused by 140 against 73. 
Copies of many parts of Major Brown’s correspond- 
ence were in the hands of private individuals, and 
were read in the course of the debate, to prove the 
unjust and criminal conduct of Hastings towards 
that poor shadow, the Great Mogul, who could 
not help himself, and whom no party in India 
could or would help, who was about the most con- 
temptible of all the native contenders for territory 
and dominion, and not a jot less faithless than the 
worst of them, but who had found a place m the 
ardent sympathies of Mr. Burke, to whom he hod 
probably been recommended by tfc at tender-hearted 
man Sir Philip Francis, the chief source of in- 
formation to the opposition and prosecution in all 
matters concerning the governor-general’s dealings 
with the native princes, rajahs, and begums, and a 
source which had been flowing in full torrent ever 
since the return of the ex-member of the supreme 
council of Calcutta to England, with the wound 
received at Hastings’s hand fresh on his body, and 
a thousand animosities, personal and political, 
rankling in his mind. Burke’s spirit was indis- 
putably high and noble ; but he must have been 
blinded by his enthusiasm in what he considered 
the greatest cause in which he ever engaged, be- 
fore he could accept, without doubt or softening, 
the evidence of a man like Francis in such a case. 
But that he aud his party did bo ia even more noto- 
rious than the fact that the ex-member of the council 
—who by means never explained had accumulated 
in six years, and had brought home, a great deal 
more money than the governor-general— possessed 
the most vindictive and blackest heart of any public 
man of that day. We Bhall soon find Francis him- 
Belf declaring, from his seat in the House of Com-, 
mons, that he “ supplied the information,” that he 
“ furnished the materials,” that he “prompted the 

* Dundas and Pitt opposed the motion on two grounds : first, that 
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proaecut&m ! ” In the course of the present de- 
bates, ^rbibh succeeded each other at such close 
intervals, Burke proclaimed, with as much truth, 
we believe, as eloquence, the perfect sincerity of 
Ha conviction, and the purity of his own motives. 
He bad been told that not merely would he be op- 
poa ft d by connexions of the first weight and influ- 
ence in the country, but that the prosecution would 
unpopular with the people of England, who 
Would refuse to follow him in the pursuit of a great 
man Who had rendered such eminent services. 
“ Oh, miserable public ! ” he exclaimed. “ What ! 
For having taken up the cause of their injured and 
oppressed fellow-subjects in India ; for attempting 
to bring to justice the plunderers of mankind, the 
dcvolators of provinces, the oppressors of an inno- 
cent and meritorious people, in every rank, sex, and 
condition, the violators of public faith, the de- 
stroyers of the British character and reputation — 
am I to be unpopular ? Those who raise monu- 
ments of their benevolence by providing asylums 
and receptacles for human misery are justly ranked 
among the benefactors to mankind ; but even these 
acts of patriotism and charity are not to be com- 
pared to the noble work of supporting the most 
sacred rights and valuable interests of mankind, 
by bringing to public justice the man who hiw sa- 
crificed them to his cruelty, his avarice, and his 
ambition.” And, however incorrect or overcharged 
were many of the articles upon which he built his 
conviction, however erroneous may have been his 
judgment, and whatever faults may be detected 
not merely in the forms and technicalities but in 
the virulent spirit of his procedure, Burke spoke 
and acted from first to last like one that felt he had 
a mission from Heaven to redress the wrongs and 
prevent the miseries of a large but weak and help- 
less portion of his fellow-creatures. There was, 
perhaps, a lack of coolness and discrimination, but 
assuredly there was no want of honesty, in Burke. 
With a positive knowledge that some dark deeds 
had been committed, he was prepared to believe 
in others. He had listened to stories until he be- 
lieved that Hastings was an incarnate fiend. His 
glowing wrath seldom permitted him to look either 
to the tremendous difficulties of the case, or to the 
final success of the governor-general’s measures 
and policy; he had persuaded himself that still 
more advantageous ends might have been obtained 
by purer means, and, like some other good men, 
not statesmen or politicians, he thought it better to 
lose India than to save it by fraud and cruelty. 
The paltry motives attributed to Burke by narrow- 
minded men incapable of understanding his ardent, 
imaginative character, or of conceiving how he 
could toil and struggle as he did for years in this 
one cause without some personal incentive to 
wonderful exertions, seem to us ridiculous or in- 
sufficient to account for his conduct. It is said, for 
example, that his animosity arose out of some slight 
which Hastings had shown to his relation, William 
Burke, in India, many years ago. We can believe 
that William Burke may ham received some 


rebuff from Hastings, who could occasionally de- 
part from his habitual artificial auavity ; we, can 
believe that the orator, whose affections were all 
warm and impetuous, would resent this, and even* 
unconsciously, allow the circumstance some influ- 
ence in his mind when he came to form his .opi- 
nions of Hastings’s public conduct ; but what we 
can never believe is, that this family pique was the 
real cause of the present prosecution. Others have 
asserted that the whole thing was a mere party 
business, and that Burke was impelled by a bitter 
remembrance of the fate of Mr. Fox’s bill and the 
fall of the coalition, which he attributed to the East 
India interest, at whose head Hastings was now to 
be considered ; but his hostility to the governor- 
general had begun in 1781, two years before the 
coalition between Fox and Lord North was thought 
of, and more than two years before Fox’s India 
bill was introduced ; and this animosity to Hast- 
ings continued as strong as ever when Burke had 
quarrelled with Fox and taken his seat on the trea r 
Bury bench between Pitt and Dundas. Ab a second- 
ary motive, however, these feelings, no doubt, had, 
at this time, some effect, for Burke certainly attri- 
buted both the downfall of the coalition ministry 
and Pitt’s triumphant majority at the next general 
election to the East India interest and the gigantic 
bribery exercised by Paul Benfield and hia agent 
Atkinson. Others, again, have fancied that his 
imagination was captivated by the vastness, the 
grandeur, and comparative novelty of the subject ; 
that he took it up as a great poet would his theme, 
and clung to it and transfused the bouI of his 
genius into it, as the subject of all others best 
suited to his powers, or fullest of oratorical inspira- 
tion. This, too, may go as un additional incentive, 
as a minor motive — and the springs of all human 
actions have many such — th ough not as the 
primum mobile , for, like all gr^pbrators, Burke 
had the imagination of a poet, with something of 
that oriental twist which has been noticed in several 
of his distinguished countrymen ; and he had read, 
studied, and dwelt upon India, its scenes and affairs, 
with intense interest, and for many years. The In- 
dian field, &b he called it, had occupied his thoughts 
so long, that it might be called his own field. 
Every man who really knew Burke was convinced 
of his enthusiastic sincerity in this cause. “ I 
feel strong,” said he, “ only in the goodness of my 
cause.” Pitt recommended a calm dispassionate 
investigation ; but this was impossible, for Burke 
was incapable of it, and, though it was not a mere 
party question with him, it was evidently nothing 
more with many who voted on his side of the 
House, and who had made up their minds before a 
tittle of evidence was produced. But by this time 
doubts began to he entertained as to the real inten- 
tions or wishes of the premier, and sundry old 
political stagerB, like Rigby, predicted that ministers 
would abandon Hastings at some subsequent stage 
of the prosecution. Several motives might lead to 
this abandonment. As Burke’s eloquence roused 
the attention of the country, the alleged .criminal 
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could not be openly protected without some damage 
to the ministerial character ; Pitt was little likely, 
where his interests were not concerned, to incur 
such an odium for any man, and, as for Hastings, 
there had never been any friendship between them. 
The premier, though he could always command a 
majority of about two to one, oould riot always 
escape unhurt from the fierce attacks of the oppo- 
sition, with Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Wyndham,and 
all the best orators of the House, at their head ; 
and he might very well see, with satisfaction, some 
of these incessant attacks turned from him to fall 
upon the great nabob. He must have known that 
the war, once begun, would laBt a long time, and 
would absorb the attention of Burke, with a great 
deal of denunciatory eloquence which must other- 
wise fall on his own head and the headB of his 
colleagues. It has eve* been assumed that Pitt 
was jealous of the great court favour shown to the 
ex-governor-general, and apprehensive of his being 
elevated to the peerage and a place in his majesty’s 
council. The young prime minister could cer- 
tainly have nothing to fear from a man who had 
passed his whole life in India, and who was inex* 
perionced and even strangely ignorant in home 
politics ; but the case perhaps might, in some de- 
gree, be different with his friend Pundas, who had 
got the management of Indian affairs, and was 
most anxious to keep it. Neither Pitt nor Dundas, 
however, could at any one moment have coolly con- 
templated proceeding to extremities against a man 
whose services were so highly appreciated by the 
king. At the same time, the Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow was the resolute friend and advocate of 
the party accused. The two great lawyers of the day 
had changed sides and views from motives which 
will never be sought for in rigid henesty and con- 
viction : thirteen years before, when the Commons 
were engaged against the hero of Plassey, Thurlow 
was the bitterest assailant, and Wedderbum the 
warmest defender and chosen champion, of Lord 
Clive; and now Thurlow was the champion of 
Hastings, and Weddcrburn one of his bitterest 
foes. The whole interest of the court of directors, 
with all the votes they could command in the 
Commons, were on the side of the accused ; and, 
though these were not powerful or numerous 
enough to shake the huge ministerial majority, 
they were sufficiently important to make the mi- 
nister feel their loss if they should settle into a 
constant ill-will or opposition against him. Seve- 
ral vacillations that occurred in the course of the 
proceedings will explain themselves, or will be 
easily understood by a reference to the various 
agencies and motives at work in different direc- 
tions, and at times counteracting each other. 
Hairing procured an enormous heap of papers, 
though far from all he asked for, Burke, on the 
3rd of April, proposed calling to the bar some of 
the gentlemen who had been ordered to attend as 
witnesses. He was opposed on this occasion by 
all the crown lawyers, who had previously com- 
plained of his method of collecting evidence before 
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bringing forward any specific accusations. They 
now represented that he ought to produce hi# 
charges first, and that no proofs ought to be ad- 
mitted except such as were strictly applicable to 
the charges. This was the mode of proceeding in 
the courts of law, which, in the opinion of the 
crown lawyers, ought to regulate the proceedings of 
the House of Commons. Burke and his friend#, 
on the other hand, represented that the House jhad 
already adopted a different mode of proceed wpc — 
had granted the power of taking evidence, b&4 
formed itself into a committee to receive evidence, 
and had summoned the witnesses who were then 
waiting to be called in. They accused the lawyers 
of a design to cover the guilty by restricting evi- 
dence ; but the lawyers were backed by the 
nisterial majority, and carried their point. On 
the 4th of April Burke, in his place, charged 
Warren Hastings, Esq., late governor-general of 
Bengal, Ac., with sundry high crimes and miade-, 
meanors, and delivered at the table nine of his 
articles of charge. In the course of the following 
week he presented twelve more articles. The 
principal subjects of these were — the Rohilla war ; 
the affairs of Benares ; the depriving the Mogul 
of Corah and Allahabad, and of his tribute from 
Bengal ; the various transactions in Oude, with 
the treatment of the Begums, &c. ; the Mahrafta 
war and the Mahratta peace ; the internal admi- 
nistration of Bengal and the administration of 
justice; the death of Nuncomar and the haul treat- 
ment of Mohammed Reza Khan; disobedience of 
orders ; extravagant expenditure ; the enriching 
of dependants and favourites, and the acceptance 
by the governor-general himself of enormous pre- 
sents or bribes. On the 6th of May another 
charge, being the twenty-second , was added to the 
list : it related solely to the treatment of Fyxoola 
Khan, the Rohilla chief. But before this last article 
was presented, Hastings, by petition, requested to 
be heard at the bar of the House in his own de- 
fence, and to be allowed a copy of the several 
articles of charge. Both requests or denpands 
were granted, though Fox loudly inveighed against 
granting copies of the articles. In this debate, 
Martin, the member for Tewkesbury, who had 
been for years bawling himself hoarse against Lord 
North, and then against the coalition, said that he 
had not made up his mind as to the present prose- 
cution, but that whenever it should be disposed of 
there would still remain an impeachment to he 
undertaken in justice to the country against the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, who in the present 
state of parties seemed to think that he might bid 
the country do that which the dignity of the 
House and his respect for them prohibited hie 
mentioning within those walls. This led to a vio- 
lent debate in which Hastings had no manner p# 
concern. After it was agreed that he should be 
heard, Kenyon, the master of the rolls, insisted 
that the House ought not to advance another 
step until he was brought before them; end Jen- 
>kinson, who continued to bo considered the pbief 
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of the Wag’s friends, and who had hitherto 
taken no direct part in favour of Hastings, in- 
sisted as strongly as Kenyon that nothing more 
ought to be done until they heard what the late 
governor-general could say in his own defence. 
Burke fell upon them both. Looking fixedly 
at the master of the rolls, he exclaimed, “ The 
learned gentleman may repeat his practice of 
^ embarrassing the discussion — of varying his opi- 
v nion and suggesting different advice according 
to Circumstances : I will not abandon the cause. 
I consider one arm as already lopped off. If 
I Ipse a leg I will, nevertheless, persevere ; if 
deprived of both legs, I will fight, like Wither- 
ingtou*' on my stumps.” Then, looking more 
sternly at Jenkinson, he said, “ Judging from all 
that I have heard on the present evening, I fear it 
is intended to quash the prosecution. It is, indeed, 
evident by the language of a gentleman who is 
commonly supposed to have been the sinister ad- 
viser of his majesty — though I by no means assert 
the fact, or that he ever offered other than good 
advice it is, however, evident that one half of my 
charges are already struck with the dead palsy. 
.... But the failure of the charges is impossible. 
They contain matter that no sophistry can defeat. 
If, therefore, the House shall think proper to 
crush the proceeding, the disgrace will be theirs, 
and not mine; I have done my duty.” Bearcroft, 
an eminent lawyer, took an active part in the de- 
bate, and endeavoured to convince the House that 
the late governor-general, being heard, might 
prove the accusations to be irrelevant, or at least 
destitute of criminality; and that his conduct 
ought not to be judged by ordinary rules. Ano- 
ther great lawyer was of a different opinion: 
Hardinge, solicitor-general to the queen, as if 
officially to clear her majesty from some popular 
aspersions, spoke in a tone of rigid justice. He 
admitted that Burke in his accusations was dif- 
fuse, but he denied that he was unintelligible. 
With respect to the argument used by Bearcroft 
and others, that, even although charges so serious 
could be proved against Hastings, yet they might 
and would be overbalanced by his great public 
services, Hardinge said, he could subscribe to no 
such doctrine. “ Never,” said he, “ will I admit 
the justification which in technical phrase is deno- 
minated a set*6ff. In cases of a criminal nature, 
or where specific delinquency can be proved, no 
set-off will satisfy my mind.” These opinions 
of the queen’s solicitor-general are said to have 
sunk deep in the public mind ; but they certainly 
did not efface the impressions already there, and 
carefully strengthened by opposition orators and 
writers day after day, that the favour of the ^urt 
would, if it could, protect the accused. Mrflri- 
s truth er spoke as strongly as Mr. Hardinge against 
the mischievous doctrine of a set-off, a thing clearly 
inadmissible in law. 

On the 1st of Mav, the day appointed for him, 
Hastings came to the House, which was crowded 
to see him. One of the members present says: 


“His entrance excited a strong and a general 
emotion. It was to me a painful spectacle to 
behold a man who during twelve years had 
governed the rich and extensive provinces of 
Asia, from the mouths of the Ganges almost to 
Delhi, and who, without a metaphor, might he 
said to have occupied the throne of Timur, now, 
when his period of life seemed to demand repose, 
and when he might have anticipated honours or 
rewards, dragged before a popular assembly, there 
to defend himself against impeachment. His per- 
son, if not dignified, waB interesting, and his look 
commanding, as if accustomed to power.”* He 
laboured under great and manifest disadvantages 
both in the manner in which he appeared in the 
House and in the mode in which he delivered his 
defence. Clive and Rumbold, as members of the 
House, had been enabled to reply from their places 
to their accusers ; he, having no place in the House, 
waB obliged to take his station where men rarely 
appeared except to be censured and browbeaten by 
the Speaker. Clive was an admirable speaker, 
and Rumbold no mean debater; but Hastings, 
more a man of the pen, untrained to any debating 
or speaking except at a council-board, with closed 
doors and with only three or four to hear him, was 
no parliamentary orator, and never attempted to 
make himself one. He had written his defence, 
and he was to read it like a dry sermon, and that 
to an assembly whose ears and eyes were accus- 
tomed to the almost nightly displays of men who, 
whatever else they were or were not, were assuredly 
great masters of eloquence. The effect could not 
be otherwise than cold and flat. The exposition 
of his case might be, and was, skilfully and clearly 
drawn up, but the auditory were wholly unaccus- 
tomed to have expositions read to them. Being 
called to the bar he was allowed^^iair ; aud Mr. 
Markham, (a son of the Archbim^of York,) who 
had formerly been his resident at Benares, where 
he had performed the duty of putting Cheyte Sing 
under arrest, was allowed to attend on him for the 
purpose of supplying him with the documents or 
papers he might want while reading his defence. 
After a very short speech, in acknowledgment of 
the indulgence the House showed in hearing him 
at that early stage of the prosecution, he sat down, 
opened his manuscript, and began to read. Like 
Clive, he referred to the votes of thanks, and the 
entire approbation of his conduct, received from 
his employers, the court of directors. He also re- 
ferred to hiB indisputable popularity in India. 
“ I left Bengal,” said he, “ followed by the loudest 
proofs of universal gratitude ; and since I landed 
in England I have had the unanimous thanks of 
the court of directors for my services of five-and- 
thirty years. Furnished with such proofs of the 
approbation of those for whose benefit I had con- 
ducted the affairs of India, it did not occur to my 
mind that any other person could urge an accusa- 
tion against me. Much less did I conceive that 
high crimes and misdemeanors could be alleged 

* Sir N. Wruall, Posthumous Memoirs of bis own time. 
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in this House as grounds for my impeachment be- 
fore the Peers. Doubtless in the course of my 
administration I have committed many errors ; but 
I have endeavoured so to conduct the government 
of India that it might prove beneficial to the com- 
pany at home, while it diffused repose and felicity 
abroad.” He said that he was conscious that by 
standing forward as he was doing he might furnish 
prooft of his own misconduct ; that, however, he 
was willing to disclose the facts and measures that 
took place while he held the first office in Bengal, 
whatever personal disadvantages might accrue 
therefrom. After taking a general view of the 
accusations, he begun to read separate answers to 
each of the charges. But by this time he had 
read himself hoarse, and he felt exhausted. Mr. 
Markham, therefore, came to his assistance, and 
made the matter still colder and flatter, by read- 
ing a composition not his own, and in defence of 
another person. When more than five hours had 
been thus employed, and when so many members 
had been read out, that the House, from a very full 
one, had become almost empty, Pitt moved an ad- 
journment. Two more days dragged heavily on 
in the same manner ; and at the request of Hast- 
ings his defence was ordered to he laid upon the 
table of the House, and printed for the use of the 
members. He ought to have begun with this re- 
quest instead of ending with il ; he ought never to 
have attempted trying the patience of that assem- 
bly with the reading; for, after hearing the long 
defence, or parts of it, most members would consi- 
der themselves exonerated from the task of pe- 
rusing it afterwards in print. From various cir- 
cumstances, one might be led to believe that Hast- 
ings had left his shrewdness and his wits behind 
him at Calcutta, or that, after developing them- 
selves and growing to maturity under the bright 
and fervid sky of India, they were affected by 
English clouds and fogs. It is true, indeed, thai 
he had gone to India a mere stripling; that he 
had passed his youth and the best of his manhood 
out of England ; it is quite certain that the ma- 
nagement of affairs in India by council minutes, 
dispatches, and correspondence, and the manage- 
ment of affairs in England by parliaments, de- 
bates, and the nice balancing of parties, with a free 
press in the one case, and no press at all in the 
other, are two very different things ; yet it might 
have been expected that a man with a sagacity and 
genius that had triumphed over many new and un- 
foreseen difficulties, and that had led him through 
many a labyrinth in the East, would not have been 
long in hitting upon the right path at home. It is 
evident, however, that what was said of him was 
correct that, having passed his best years out of 
his native country, he knew London and parlia- 
ment only by description, and that, having trained 
himself thoroughly to one system, which was in 
good part of his own creating, he was slow in 
catching the step of movements new to him, and 
regulated by numerous and independent agencies. 
On the 1st of June Burke brought forward the 
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first charge — the Rohilla war* The House was 
pretty full at the usual hour of business, but he 
mtreated a pause for a few minutes ; wishing, he 
said, that thv members present might be propor- 
tionate to the importance of the matter. When he 
saw that the benches were crowded he rose, and; 
with more oratorical form than would please the 
present times, he began his speech by a solemn 
invocation to British justice. He solemnly dis- 
claimed any personal motive or any private male- 
volence. “ My anger,” said he, “ is not a private, 
but a public resentment Not all the political 
changes of administration which we have wit- 
nessed during the last five years— neither summer 
retirement, nor winter occupation, nor the snow 
which nature has plentifully showered on my head 
durim? that period — none of these has had power 
to cool the anger which as a public man 1 feel, but 
which in my individual capacity I never have 
nourished for a single instant.” He drew a vivid 
but certainly over-poetical picture of the character 
and condition of the Rohillas previous to the in- 
vasion of the troopB of the Nabob of Oude and the 
company ; and, with a bold flight of imagination, 
he described that race aB having been annihilated ; 
the fact being, that, after the one battle, the Ro- 
hillas, as far as life was concerned, suffered little 
or nothing, retreating with a good face to the foe, 
and then retiring with their wives and familiei to 
seek some other settlement with the same strong 
arm with which they had settled themselves in 
Rohilcund some forty years before. The other 
inhabitants of the country, who out-numbered them 
at about the rate of twenty-five to one, who were 
anxious for their expulsion, and who preferred the 
government of the Nabob of Oude— -though they had 
afterwards no cause to congratulate themselves on 
their choice or preference — were, as we have 
stated, the real sufferers by the barbarities of the 
nabob’s troops ; it was their houses Colonel Cham- 
pion saw burning, — it was their pleasant villages 
and well-cultivated fields, their women and chil- 
dren, that he attempted to save (not less from his 
own feelings than from the feelings and express 
commands of the governor-general) from the in- 
sane fury of Sujah Dowlah ; but upon this dais 
Burke neither in his article of charge nor in his 
Bpeech lavished any sympathy. At the time the 
arrangements were entered into with Sujah Dow- 
lah the power of making peace and war with u the 
infidels m India” was still in the company, sub- 
ject to no control of the British ministry. Hast- 
ings had, indeed, proceeded without orders even 
from the company; but the company wanted 
money; he got them forty lacs of rupees, besides, 
freeing them from the expense of maintaining a 
considerable part of their troops, and, after some 
of their ordinary vacillations, quibbles, and contra- 
dictions, they approved and sanctioned all that had 
been done. In truth, their approbation was given 
to this Rohilla war the moment they accepted the 
money for which Hastings had entered upon it 
We cannot help thinking that this was one of the 
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toeaketf of all the charges. The reason why Burke 
Mooed i* in the van of his battle was evidently 
tbits Dundas in one of his resolutions had strongly 
condemned the wot in Rohileund, tod he must 
either ' abide by that former opinion or - incur the 
imputation of inconsistency. This was urged with 
all' the powers of rhetoric. The treasurer of the 
navy and arbiter of Indian affairs was not discon* 
certed. M 1 admit,” said he, “ that these animad- 
versions seem to be warranted by my conduct in 
1182 but, though 1 then moved for Mr. Hast- 
ings's recall, 1 did it solely on grounds of expe- 
dient, and not with the slightest intention of in- 
stituting criminal proceedings.” He acknow- 
ledged that he did not even now approve either the 

{ ‘usitoe or the policy of the Rohilla war. “ It must, 
lowever, he recollected,” said he, “ that since that 
period Mr. Hastings has been appointed by act of 
parliament governor-general of Bengal. I consi- 
der hia appointment as a tacit, if not avowed, par- 
don for acts which preceded it. Subsequently he 
has rendered the most splendid services to his 
country. An impeachment, therefore, at this dis- 
tance of time, upon this article, would be unrea- 
sonable, and injurious to our interests in the East.” 
Pitt did not open hie lips ; but when the division 
came he votod with Dundas. But that division 
was still far off. The debate lasted till half- post 
.three o’clock in the morning ; and, being renewed 
on the following evening, it did not terminate till 
half-past seven o’clock oil the morning of the 3rd 
of June. In this debate a first appearance was 
made by a young man who came into the House 
with a brilliant reputation from Eton and the uni- 
versity. This was Lord Mornington, now the 
Marquess Wellesley, who was destined to fill, 
only twelve years later, the place which Hastings 
had occupied in India. He spoke ably in die- 
fence of the late governor-general, and joined the 
master of the rolls in making severe reflections on 
Lord North, who, though he did not vote, spoke 
against Hastings and the Rohilla war, which he 
hod winked at when it happened. The queen’s 
solicitor-general, who again took a strong and even 
violent part against Hastings, admitted that, though 
every other individual present should join against 
that gentleman, the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
must vote for his acquittal on the actual charge. 
Poor North, indeed, whose spirits were depressed 
and whose wit or humour was damped by the fast 
approaches of a terrible calamity-total blindness 
—was assailed almost as much as Hastings. And 
there seemed Borne ground for these attacks, as, 
though he now condemned the Rohilla war as 
deserving impeachment, he had, after that war, 
and between the years 1774 and 1781, while at 
the heed of the government, allowed Hastn^l to be 
thrice named by parliament Governor-General of 
Bengal* In his defence, North said that he had 
endeavoured to procure, by means of the court of 
directors — the only means that could then have 
been legally employed*— his immediate recall ; and 
that his endeavours were defeated by the court of 
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should be continued. These facts could not 
disputed, but they could be conveniently forgotten 
by nis assailants. - Public political memory is even 
a more treacherous thing than private memory. 
Nothing so easy as to forget and confound events 
and circumstances, or to make other men forget 
and confound them. Thus many members in Hie 
House would be altogether oblivious as to the differ- 
ence between the controlling powers of ministers 
at two different epochs, and might fancy that the 
power now vested in ministers by Pitt’s India 
Bill was not greater than that which had been pos- 
sessed by Lord North, and that therefore his lord- 
ship might have recalled Hastings if he had chosen, 
which certainly was not the case. North withdrew 
before the question was put front the chair ; but 
this might proceed more Irani Alness and weariness 
than from any other cause. When debates lasted 
till half-past seven in the Morning there was Sel- 
dom a very numerous attendance at the division. 
On the present occasion thSft bid been nearly a 
full House when Burke begaMw.upwd but too 
long speech ; but from 200 to SOJ^.jBWmbers were 
wearied out and went home to tapr beds before 
he got to the end of it. Hastings 1 * now printed 
defence was harshly criticised both by Burke and 
by Hardinge. The queen’s lawyer said — “ I see 
in it a perfect character, drawn by the culprit 
himself; and that character is Kia own. Con- 
scious triumph in the ability and success of all 
his measures pervades every sentence. Not a 
crime remains. All is talent conducted by wis- 
dom and virtue.” Francis gratified bis revenge 
by a terrible speech. He was listened to with 
great attention, as he had been six years in India, 
and was supposed to know the subject thoroughly; 
but there was that in his histmj. in his Indian ad- 
ventures, and in his personallH deadly animosity 
against Hastings, which ought to have detracted 
from the weight and value of everything he said. 
Wyndbabi, Wilbraham, Powis, Anstruther, Mi- 
chael Angelo Taylor, and many others, including 
Fox, the greatest of them, spoke on the same side : 
on the other Bide Dundas was supported by Lord 
Mornington, Lord Mulgrave, William Granville, 
Burton, Scott, and many others* including Wil- 
berforce, who continued his close friendship with 
Pitt, and who had by this time made himself a 
very accomplished speaker, whose clear and melo- 
dious voice was always listened to with pleasure, 
and with the greater attention from the notion that 
he very often took his cue from the premier.* 
When the division, long and clamorously called 
for from every part of the House, did at length take 
place, Burke’s motion, declaring that there was 
ground for charging Warren Hastinga, &c., with 
high crimes and misdemeanors on the matter of die 


• la the spring of the present year yn find WUberfiuoe. though 
" au altered min," and visiting the bishops to eonqert with them 
the establishment of an association for the dtooatageinenfc ef Viee, 


lylns in his Diary—" Though 1 had told Pitt 
jjsom fse^him unqualified support, I was surprised ' 
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RoHttta war, ww negatived by a majority of fifty- 
two, the number* being 119 against 67. ' The 
friends of Hastings hailed the result as a triumph ; 
and, if they did not expect that the whole proceed- 



WilbMforcK. Fiom an early Poilrmt by J. Rising. 


mg would be quashed at once, they confidently an- 
ticipated that the next charge would undergo a like 
defeat, and that Burke would then give up the 
prosecution in despair. The talk in clubs and 
drawing-rooms was, that the king's estimation of 
Warren Hastings would soon be seen in his ele- 
vation to the peerage, and in hia introduction to 
his majesty’s privy council, and a Beat at the board 
of control, from which he would again regulate the 
empire in the East. Nay, the gossips par excel- 
lent those men that whisper in comers with 
mysterious and portentous looks, denoting that 
they know a great deal more than they chooBe to 
tell, even affirmed that the title was chosen and the 
patent all but ready — that Hastings was to take 
his title from the seat of his ancestors — that he was 
to be Baron Daylesford. And there waB far better 
foundation for there reports than club-house gossips 
usually trade Upon. It was certain that the only 
obstacle to the peerage was the censure of the 
House of Commons ♦ ft was known that Lord Thur- 
low had expressed his contempt for this objection 
even before Burke’s failure in the Rohilla charge, 
and had told the chancellor of the exchequer that, if 
he was afraid of the Commons and their recorded 
votes and resolutions, there was nothing to prevent 
him as lord chancellor and keeper of the great seal 
from obeying the king’s pleasure about a peerage 
patent. There were still, however, some heads 
ihricen iq the* maw* of Lord Burleigh; there 
vtere still some doubts expressed whether it would 


suit Bundas to have Hastings at the board of con* 
trol, or whether it would square with the calcu- 
lating policy of Pitt to persevere in crushing 
Burke’s chaiges, and thereby bring odious popular 
charges upon himself, for the nation was roused, 
and, though the people might not understand the 
complicated business, they were quite capable of 
being excited by Burked eloquence, and by the 
pictures he had drawn and would still draw if 
cruelty and oppression* And, in effect, the fair 
prospects of the late governor-general were soon 
overcast. On the 13th of June, immediately after 
the Whitsuntide recess, Fox brought forward the 
second article of charge ; namely, the treatment of 
Chevte Sing, Prince or Zemindar of Benares. 
The attendance fell short of the numbers present at 
the preceding debate ; but there was still a pretty 
full House, and a great anxiety to hear what side 
the premier would take on this occasion. Some 
were of opinion that, with the single exception of 
Dund&s, none of the individuals on the treasury# 
bench knew, at the moment when the debate began, 
how the chancellor of the exchequer would vote, 
or what sentiments he would deliver. This anxiety, 
however, was soon removed, for Pitt, who had sat 
silent during the previous discussion, rose at an 
early stage of the debate, after Fox and Francis 
had spoken. He declared that he had attentively 
studied the whole subject, and that he had come to 
the conclusion that the governor-general was fully 
justified in filing on Chevte Snog for add, both in 
money and in men ; that he w« equally justified 
in imposing fines when that assistance was contu- 
maciously withheld ; and, finally, that the conduct 
of the governor-general, his firmness, decision, and 
vast resources of mind, during all the dangers of 
the insurrection, called for the highest admiration 
and praise. With a commanding flow of words, he 
accused Burke and Fox both of oratorical exagge- 
ration and of party misrepresentation ; but the 
bitterest part of his speech was reserved for the 
bitter Francis, who bad seconded the present mo- 
tion. Pitt reprobated the malignant spirit of that 
ex-member of the supreme council, questioned the 
rectitude of his character, and censured his conduct 
both in India and in that House, as being as dis- 
honest as it was malignant. But the eats of the 
friendB of Hastings had scarcely drunk in these 
pleasant sounds ere the premier filled them with 
much less welcome notes. Having made up his 
mind to a middle course, to a miserable compro- 
mise, not between right and wrong, but between 
what he considered os expedient and profitable, 
and what the country coneidered as wrong, Pitt 
went on to say that, though Hastings unquestion- 
ably had the right of demanding aid and impostor * 
fines, he thought that the fines he had imposed 
were too greet in amount, and his behaviour too 
severe on the occasion. It appears that these 
words dropped from him hesitatingly, and with a 
look that seemed to say he would blush if bis hoed, 
stiff free were capable of blushing j buKthaf 
afterward* added, with a ajw*p“-r!‘T)to 
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fine imposed on Cheyte Sing was exorbitant, un- 
jttttt* tyrannical. I therefore shall agree to the 
motion before the House. But I confine myself 
solely to the exorbitancy of the fine, approving every 
preceding as well as subsequent part of the late 
governor-general’s conduct throughout the whole 
Of that transaction.”* This was all the argument 
lie used to reconcile his numerous followers and 
retainers who had gone down to vote for Hastings, 
hit must now trim theiT sails for a different tack, 
and vote against him. The great flock were ready 
to follow the great bell-wether ; but there were men 
who could not so easily reconcile their inclinations 
and their consciences. Pitt's own near relative, 
Mr. William Grenville, his bosom friend and pro- 
tbg&i Arden, attorney-general, and Lord Mulgrave, 
who were seated near the minister, protested that 
they must differ from him ; that, as honeBt men, 
they could not think Hastings deserving of im- 
peachment on this charge, or concur in the vote. 
There was murmuring and whispering in some 
other parts of the ministerial benches. Wilber- 
force, who, with all his humanity, believed that 
the conduct of Hastings was in part justifiable and 
in part excusable, and who had been taught so to 
believe by his friend Pitt — for his own thoughts at 
the time were more engaged about a scheme for 
putting down vice by means of bishops and royal 
proclamations, than about the affairs of India — was 
evidently puzzled and confused. Pitt, quitting his 
seat, sat for some time by Wilberforce’s side ex- 
plaining his unexpected conduct, justifying it on 
scruples of conscience which he knew would have 
their weight on his conscientious and devout friend, 
and very earnestly declaring that this business of 
Benares was too bad , and that he had found it 
impossible to stand any longer by Hastings. He 
succeeded in convincing Wilberforce of the since- 
rity and purity of his motives but in the minds 

* Hastings, In a latter to a friend In India, written a few day* after 
this debate, sny^-' 1 You will heai from others what justice I have 
received With ministry and opposition both united against me I 
have been declared guilty of a nigh crime and misdemeanor, in 
having intended to exact a fine too large for the offcucu — the offence 
being admitted to merit a fine— from Cheyte Sing This ha* given 
consequence to my accuser, who was sinking into infamy, ami had I 
every reason to expect punishment for the busenes* and lalsehooda of 
hli enlarges against me. It is new to me to see a criminal prosecu- 
tion hang over a man’s head the length of a chancery suit in a 
land where the laws will not permit the jury to Bleep over a tiial for 
murder.”— Letter tft Mr. Thornton , dated UM July , 1186, at given by 
Ohio, JAfe. 9 

4 We glean these particulars from the writer in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, who, we divine, has lmd family sources of information and 
ample means of heating Mr. Wilberlorce'g sentiments trom his own 
Ups. He says that that good man used often to relAte the etents of 
this remarkable night, and describe tlie amazement of the House 
At Pitt's unexpected conduct. The sons of Mr. Wilberfoicu and the 
authors and editors of his Life and Correspondence seldom deign to 
•Otfoe such profane matters* U would be difficult to find in any other 
ease seven long volumes (there are live of the Life and two of the 
Letters) relating to a public man so destitute of Information about 
ttltylfi attain. In opening the Life at this particular polnjjvo find 
quotations from Mr. Wilberforce’s diary like these QflBfve me 
nWenr heart, end put a right spirit within me, that I ma^Sfcp thy 
gtotutaf and do them,"—" Near three houis going to and seeing 
Albion Mill. Did ml think of God " Meditation ; what shull I do 
to be paved ** Bird. Thought too f liotly. Meditation ; heart de- 
eeitl'ulabove all things.— twill. 1 this day icceiiod the sacrament '* — 
Things proper for Mr. Wilberforce to note in private memoranda, hut 
neither proper ner profitable to others, and which we scarcely think 
he himself would ever have consented to publUh. A great part of the 
Life it mode np out of these disjointedkooles. In looking into the 
Correspondence we do not And one syllable about the Benares charge 
and his friend Fitt’s conduct upon It, The shortest note, struck off 


of other men the course he took continued to be ac- 
counted for inaveTy different manner, and few but 
those who were Bold body and soul to the minister 
had the face to deny that his conduct, if nothing 
worse, was mean and evasive. Even Major Scott was 
listened to when he reprobated the paltry quibbling, 
and said that the minister, after acknowledging 
the transcendant services of Hastings, was now 
abandoning him tb his enemies, on account, as he 
said, of the quantum of a fine, levied, not from any 
corrupt motive, but for the public service, in a 
moment of danger and distress. Dempster, a 
Scotch member and country gentleman, who had 
usually voted with the party of Fox and Burke, 
maintained that Hostings had been the saviour of 
our possessions in the East ; and that the only fault 
he had committed was in returning to this country 
with a very limited fortune, Dundas, to whom 
unfavourable suspicions attached, perhaps more 
closely even than to Pitt, nsityr opened his lips dur- 
ing the debate — but when the division came he 
voted with the premier. That division affords a 
curious index to the state of conscience of the 
House of Commons. Exactly the same numbers — 
119 — that had acquitted Hastings on the Rohilla 
charge voted him guilty on this Benares charge, 
the minority voting in his favour being *79. 
According to the calculation of a member who 
voted in the minority, full fifty individuals followed 
the voice and signal of Pitt without conviction, 
examination, or hesitation. “ Every first minister 
of England," says this worthy member, who is 
neither so dull nor quite so incorrect as he has been 
represented, “must be able to rely on such a 
phalanx, who ask no questions: Buch » neces- 
sarily the genius of our government and constitu- 
tion in practice, though not in theory.”* The 
friends of Hastings, all the immfcrs representing 
the India interest, who had iraen accustomed to 
give a general support to administration, and who 
on some other questions had been just as subser- 
vient to Pitt, exclaimed against the baseness of 
those who had followed him on this occasion, and 
attributed to the premier and to Dundas the selfish 
motives which others suspected them of ; that is to 
say, they accused the head of the government and 
the head of the board of control of a jealousy and 

at the moment, would haw bean interesting. At the and of the Life, 
among two or thiee scanty reminiscences, we find the following, 
without date—" Oh, how little justice was done to Pitt on Warren 
Hastings’s business ! People were asking what could make Pitt 
support him on this point and on that, as It' he was acting from poll* 
tical motives ; whereas he was always weighing in every particular 
whether Hastings had exceeded the discretionary power lodged in 
him. I well remembei—I could swear to it now— Pitt listening 
most attentively to some facts which were coming ont either in tho 
first or second case. He beckoned me over, and went with me bo- 
hind the chair, und said, ' Does not this look very 1U to you P* 
' Very bad, Indeed.' He then returned to his place, and made life 
speech, giving up Hastings's case. He paid as much impartial atten- 
tion to it as if he were a juryman.” 

* Sir N. W. Wraxall, Posthumous Memoirs. ThC baronet, how- 
ever, seems to confess that, in a case like the present, where the 
House assumed n judicial capacity, and where the character, tht 
fortune, nod, It might be, oven tho life of an eminent man weft eon* 
denied. " more severe scruples might have, directed their votos.” 
"These reflections,” he continues, "derive strength, if we coneidar 
that the Ur greater number of those who divided with Pitt went men 
tfhhjh bkth and independent fortune* though not, It msg top 
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ftsr of the late govefnor-genetal. Thia waa Haat- 
ings’s own conviction, and he never afterwards 
forgave Pitt. We confess, however, that we must 
continue to doubt the correctness of the notion, at 
least in as far as relates to the premier, who, 
though his ruling passion might be the avarice of 
power, could scarcely feel either fear or jealousy 
of Hastings. Our doubt scarcely extends to 
Dundaa. We also admit that, if Hastings’s vio- 
lent advocate Thuilow — a man, seemingly, violent 
in everything — really acted in the way he is said 
to have done, and had hinted that Hastings might 
have a peerage without the interference of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Pitt may have been 
actuated by rage and indignation at what he would 
certainly consider an encroachment on his rights 
and province as premier This greatest of peer- 
makers never could bear a peer to be made except 
at his own selection and recommendation. This, 
indeed, had long been an established part of official 
prerogative; but perhaps no prime minister had 
ever guarded it so jealously as Pitt. The worst 
impulsion, however, remained; and Hastings’s 
friends did not Content themselves with enter- 
taining it in secret. Out of doors, both publicly 
and privately, they attributed the conduct of the 
premier to motives of the basest jealousy ; they 
declared it was in the full confidence of his pro- 
tection and support that they hud urged Burke to 
bring forward the charges with which he had been 
so long menacing the governor-general ; and that 
it wns m this confidence that their friend had been 
persuaded to come to the bur of tbe Commons 
with a hasty and premature defence.* On the 
14th of June, the very day after the derision 
of the Commons on the Benares charge, Hastings 
presented to his majesty a splendid diamond, sent 


• Ann. Rc'gUt. It appear* that Hustings himself never foil half 
the animosity against Dundaa that ho lei l against Pitt— that lie 
always considered that the great wiong dene him was liy the puunier. 
In a letter written many >enn after and only four mouths lie fine his 
death. Hastings tells Mr. G. 11. Impey. the son o! his old frleml 
Sir Elijah, that Ho will give him "a well .mooted anecdote. ” and 
then adds ' '* Pieviou* to tho day on which the article of Honnrea 
was deltatcd the ministerial members had receded iustiuctiuns togiie 
their votes uguinst it. At an early hour of that morning Mr. Dundaa 
culled m Mr. dfitt, awoke him from hit deep, and engaged him in a con- 
tort of three hours' dut alien, which ended in an inversion oj the misii- 
ferial instructions, of Which it was my cham e to be apjnriscd tho same 
morning .** The Inversion of tho wmd of command to the ministerial 
members is quite certain, and was made evident m the debate and in 
some conversation across the tuble after the division. It was this 
that caused the amazement and awakeuod the scruples of Mr. Wil* 
her force. From this passage la one of tile last letters Hastings over 
wrote, it should appear that he firmly believed that in this matter 
Dundaa had led Pitt, and not Pitt Dundaa Hastings states repeatedly 
that he was all along looking to a seat at the board of control, and to 
the principal management or Indian affairs, os a proper reward for 
his past services. Now, Dundaa was llie last man in the world to 
bear any brother near his throne, or to bo over-scrupulous as to the 
lamms to be employed to extinguish so dangerous » rival ns Hastings. 

From pride, and perhaps from some better motives, or it might be 
also iTom a conviction that his trouble would be thrown away, as lie 
had littla money and no patronage, the ex-governor- g**ueral did not 
try * * l ,iut yin the House of Commons. He says “ I liave 
not solicited, nor will I, the Interest of a single member of the House, 
and after wM has poesed am indiffhraat about the issue, provided only 
Ube •P«®dy* It hurts me, I own, to be tried by judges who vote with 
V n . a d udic r al M <he y do in a political question ; yrt people 
tslh or it as a thing of course. In the mean time my prosecutors (tor 
UTe ray WHO*) fill the papers with the 
most wicked llus to Influence the public against me, and my friends 
U J 1 ? e . th .^. 1 8, lv « rayself any oonestn about them i pet 

every oalnmny so uttered, , if they do not effect them- 
end tmu nt mf . L*m to Mr, Thmpem, is* 
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by the Nizam of the Deccan, who had contrived to 
act a neutral part during the laat war, but who waa 
anxious for the friendship of the English as soon 
as he saw that Tippoo Sultaun was not to be the 
conqueror of the Carnatic or the Northern Circars. 
It is said that the Nizam had transmitted the pre- 
cious jewel to Calcutta ; that it dM not arrive were 
until after Hastings had quitted the Ganges ; that 
the packet containing the diamond was sent altar 
the governor-general by the first good ship; that 
it did not reach him till the 2nd of June, when 
the Rohilla charge was pending ; that a variety of 
casual circumstances haa hindered the presentation 
to the king till the 14th ; and that it was then pre- 
sented by Lord Sydney at a levee, at which Hast- 
ings was present. It was also Baid that the bulse, Or 
purse, beside the diamond of great size and value, 
contained a letter from the Nizam to his majesty, 
which dearly showed that the present proceeded 
from the spontaneous generosity of the Indian 
prince, and that the late governor-general had 
nothing whatever to do in the affair except as 
having been chosen as the proper channel for the 
transmission of the present. All this might be 
perfectly tiue, but the diamond was nevertheless 
presented at an unlucky moment. Two nights 
after, when Major Scott was calling the attention 
of the House to some alarming circumstances in 
Bengal, und to some auspicious preparations 
making in the Mauritius by the French, Sheridan 
said that the Only extraordinary news that he had 
heard of was the arrival of an extraordinary large 
diamond, said to have been presented to his ma- 
jesty ut an extraordinary and critical period, and— 
which was also extraordinary — presented by an 
individual charged, by thut House, with high 
crimes und misdemeanors! Scott harangued, ex- 
plained, and read letters in confirmation of his 
assertions, but to little purpose. The caricaturists, 
pamphleteers, news-writers, song-writers, and epi- 
gram 'makers of the day caught up the story, and 
by the united means of their various arts spread it 
rapidly over town and country. The “mysterious 
diamonds,” meant to check “ the impending vote/* 
were put into smart satires and decent verses it 
the authors of the Rolliad, and into coarser vanes 
by authors of less repute. The diamond* wen 
sung about the streets and stuck up in the print- 
sellers’ windows. The Nizam’s unit was multiplied 
ad infinitum — there was no end to the diamonds 1 
One mgenious caricaturist represented on one side 
of his picture the king on his knees, with his 
mouth wide open, and on the other Warren Has- 
tings pitching diamonds into his majesty’s opened 
mouth. Another artist represented the king with’ 
crown and sqeptre huddled in a wheelbarrow, and 
Hastings wheeling him off, with a label font his 
mouth saying, “ What a man buys he may sell.’* 
Luckily for the droll who made the hit, and money 
by it, there chanced to be exhibiting in town a 
man that pretended to masticate and digest dm 
I hardest stones, and the walls of London were pla- 
| carded with invitations to the curious, headed 
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44 The Great Stone-Eater.” The king was drawn 
/with a diamond between his teeth and a heap of 
diamonds before him, and underneath was written, 
44 The Greatest Stone-Eater.” 

The proceedings against Hastings went no fur- 
ther this session, which was terminated by proro- 
gation on the 11th of July. We must now mingle 
what remains of that desperately long affair with 
our narrative of other events, which are neither 
very numerous nor very important, until we come 
to the great outbreak of the French Revolution. 

On the 2nd of August, as the king on his return 
from Windsor was alighting at the garden door 
leading from the park into St. James’s Palace, a 
female, who had placed herself by the door, pre- 
sented a petition, and, as he was in the act of re- 
ceiving it, struck at him with a knife which she 
had previously kept concealed. She aimed at the 
heart, but the blade being weak in the middle 
from frequent grinding, doubled or bent, and the 
king stepped back without receiving the slightest 
wound. Before the maniac could repeat the stroke 
one of the king’s yeomen of the guard caught her 
arm, and one of the king’s footmen wrenched the 
knife from her hand. The king’s nerves were not 
easily shaken : he said — “ I am not hurt — take 
care of the poor woman — do not hurt her.” On 
being examined before the privy council it appeared 
that her name was Margaret Nicholson, that she 
came from Stockton-upon-Tees, that Bhe was a 
common needlework-woman and very mad, having 
taken it into her head that the crown of England 
was by right hers, and that England would be 
drowned in blood for a thousand generations if she 
did not get her right. After undergoing another 
examination by Doctor John and Doctor Thomas 
Munro and the lords of the privy council, who were 
unanimously of opinion that she had been and was 
insane, the poor creature was conveyed to Bedlam, 
where she lived for many years. In the mean 
time the king, who had come up to town for the 
purpose of holding a levee, had dressed himself 
and taken his station as if nothing had happened. 

• It was scarcely a subject for jesting ; for, though 
the woman was mad, if she had used a stronger 
knife there would have been blood and very pos- 
sibly death ; yet the wits of the opposition party 
took up eveq this business as a matter of joke and 
burlesque. They ridiculed the notion of a semp- 
stress regicide, os if a sempstress could not kill a 
king ; they maintained that there had not been the 
sligntest danger from the attempt; and that the 
addresses and congratulations from loyal counties, 
boroughs, universities, and bodies corporate — some 
of them, no doubt, exaggerated and silly enough 
as compositions— were all hollow farce a^non- 
sense. It was the king’s pleasure to cuA the 
honour of knighthood on Borne of the bearers of these 
addresses, who, in several instances, had come from 
the furthermost parts of the kingdom to present 
them. The Whig wits immediately christened them 
all u The Knights of St. Margaret.” It is said 
that George ill. could laugh at these jests at his 
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own expense; but many of them, hurtful to all 
kingly pride and state, muBt have rankled in his 
mind ; and we can very well believe that the Whig 
party was injured by these bitter jokes, and by 
their own violence in parliament, and that Pitt’s 
newly formed administration really profited by 
these mistakes of their rivals. 

But another step taken long before this made 
the breach broader and more irreparable: the 
Whigs had rallied round the Prince of Wales, 
and two of their principal leaders and orna- 
ments, Fox and Sheridan, continued to be the 
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chosen boon companions of the heir apparent, 
whom — or so, at least, thought the king and 
queen — they encouraged not less in his extra- 
vagance and dissipation than in his political 
opposition to his father and Mr. Pitt. This 
young minister was so odious to the prince, that it 
is said his name was seldom motioned by him at 
this time, without the additit^Kf some term or 
terms much more energetic than princely or polite. 
From Fox, a man abounding in high intellectual 
qualities, with much goodness of heart, and even 
from Sheridan, with all his faults, the prince must 
have learned something more and better than dis- 
sipation and extravagance — supposing he needed 
their tuition, example, or encouragement in those 
particulars, which, to say the least, is very doubt- 
ful ; — he must have learned something more of 
mankind, and of the out-of-door world and its 
ways, than could have been taught him by the more 
staid and correct and much duller society which 
his father would have prescribed to him— much 
more than he could possibly have learned from 
those animated or half-animated formulas, the 
lords and ladies, all high Tories and all highly re- 
spectable, that surrounded the king and still more 
the queen. It w as scarcely possible for the prince to 
live so much with Sheridan without catching some 
sparks of his wit and fancy, or to live with Fox 
without being wanned occasionally by the glow of 
his loftier and more generous passions ; but the 
prince had companions and connexions that had 
all the vices or faults of these remarkable men 
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without their genius and other qualities— men that 
gambled as much as Fox and drank as much as 
Sheridan, without having any of the bright redeem- 
ing points of either. One of his greatest intimates, 
the highest in rank and perhaps flic lowest in cha- 
racter, was that scion of the ancient and moBt royal 
Bourbon stock, the Duke de Chartres, soon after- 
wards Duke d’Orleans, Philippe EgaliU*, and a 
headless corse. He first came over to England in 
1783, shortly after the conclusion of peace with 
France ; he repeated his visit in the spring of 1784, 
when he became still more intimate with the Prince 
of Wales, who was then in his twenty-second year. 
The two princes frequented the great meetings 
where bets are made on the speed of horses and 
the skill of training-grooms and jockeys ; went to- 
gether to Newmarket, to Epsom, and to other 
races, with abundance c/ lords, marquesses, and 
dukes in their train, and they won and lost large 
sums of money. In the autumn of the Bame year 
his Highness of Chartres came over again and re- 
velled with his Highuess of Wules at Brigluhelm- 
stone, then little better than a fishing-town, but 
which, from the date of this royal sojourn, begun 
to rise in importance, and to advance, though at 
first by very slow degrees, to what Brighton now 
is. In the course of the present year (1786) the 
Duke de Chartres, who had lately become by the 
death of his father Duke d’Orleans, and the pos- 
sessor of enormous wealth, again came over to 
visit his friend the Prince of Wales, to drink, bet 
at races, and gamble with dice and cards, to set 
him an example in waste and profusion, and to 
finish involving him in debts by exciting a rivalry 
with his own almost boundless means of riot and 
extravagance. We do not believe all the monstrous 
stories told of this unhappy man by his rabid 
countrymen of all parties, many of whom sought 
excuses for their own crimes or madness by heap- 
ing accusations upon him — a tool at the best, and 
nothing but a tool, in the crisis of the revolution — 
but, without giving credit even to half of these ac- 
cusations, we are disposed to believe that drinking, 
gambling, and libertinism were not the worst vices 
of Philippe Due d’Orleans. The orgies of his 
eldest son must have been particularly distressing 
to the regular, religious king, who just at this pe- 
riod had issued, at the prayer of Mr. Wilberforce 
and some other devout gentlemen who had formed 
themselves into a society for the reformation of 
manners, his royal proclamation against vice and 
immorality, and all kinds of swearing, drunken- 
ness, and licentiousness. It was apparently during 
this visit of the French prince that he offered to 
Telieve the necessities of the heir-apparent to the 
English throne by a round loan of French money. 
The thing got wind immediately, and as soon as it 
was known great pains were taken to prove that 
the Prince of Wales had immediately rejected the 
offer as w involving the honour of England.”* It 
appears, however, from a letter from the great 
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Whig nobleman, the Duke of Portland, to Mr. 
Sheridan, that the transaction had proceeded much 
farther than this, that something very like a re- 
gular bargain for the loan had been all but con- 
cluded, that it had been publicly spoken of in 
the presence of the French minister by two French- 
women and a Frenchman, when the Prince of 
Wales's friends discovered it, and, knowing the 
dangerous consequences that must follow such a 
transaction, interfered and stopped it.* If the 
Prince of Wales had been allowed to conclude the 
bargain and to take the money of the French 
prince, no matter upon what conditions, he would 
nave brought down upon the Whig party of that 
day a darker odium than attaches to the memory 
of the patriots of the days of Charles II. for taking 
money from Louis XI V. That band of patriots 
were in their graves a hundred years before the 
prying e\ e of Dalrymple detected their disgraceful 
connexion with the court of France, and published 
the letters and accounts of M. Barillon.t Those 
Whigs had been so far fortunate that they could 
only be punished in their memories and post- 
humous fame ; but the Prince of Wales’s friends 
were living men ; and, however innocent, or even 
ignorant, they might be of the transaction, the 
prince's imprudence would, in the violent party 
warfare of the time, have been charged upon them 
as a heinous state crime, for who but they were 
his associates, champions, and advisers? Well 
might the Duke of Portland, as a chief of the 
Whig party, feel alarmed at this “odious engage- 
ment,” at this “ bad business and well might 
even Sheridan, lackpcnny as he was, exert him- 
self in preventing bo perilous a loan. The king 
himself, upon other grounds than any affection for 
the Whigs, must have partaken in their alarm and 
anxiety ; and, this being the case, it is rather ex- 
traordinary that he did not make some Bacrifice, 
or permit Borne effort to be made by others, in 
order to relieve hia son from the pressure of debt 
which had driven him into such a negotiation. It 

* The curious letter of the Duke of Portland was flnt made public 
by Mr. Moore m his Life of Sheridan. The duke gives the day of 
the week and the day of the month, but not the year. It Is pretty 
clear, however, that the year must have been 1788, for the year be* 
fore the party lending, or offering to lend, was not Duke of Orleans, 
but only Duke of Chartres ; and there are several masons why it 
could nut have been later than 17S6. From the Duke of Portland's 
letter we may conclude that his gsuoe had been the first person to 
make the dangerous discovery, and that he had already spoken to 
Sheridan, as a favourite and eonfldant of the Prince of Woles, in the 
hope that he would warn hie royal highness. In the letter, Portland 
tells Sheridan that he had received a confirmation of the inteUtame. 
" The particulars," say* hi* grace. 4< varied in no respect from those 
1 related to you, except in the addition of a pension, which Is to take 
place immediately on the event which entitles the creditors to pay- 
ment, and is to be granted for life to a nominee of the D. of Q-— 
The loan was mentioned in a mixed company by two of the French- 
women and a Frenchman (none of whoeo names I know) in Calume t 
presenoo, who interrupted them by asking how they came to koo.W 
anything of the matter, then sot them right in two or three particu- 
lars which they had misstated, and afterwards begged them, tot God's 
sake, not to talk of it, because it might be their complete min. 1 
am going to Bulstrode, but will return at a moment's notice if I eon 
be of the least use in getting rid qftkit vdum engagement or preventing 
ttt being entered into, (fit Mould nut be get competed.'’ 

On the very next day the Duke ol Portland writes a very slmrt 
note to tliank Sheridan for what he has done. 1 hope/’ says hlc 
grace, " 1 am not too sanguine is looking to a good condasim f iMt 
kadbutmeu," 

M. Calonne had been employed in the finanoss by Louis XVI., god 
had been sent over lo England iu a kind of disgrace. 

♦ See ante, vol. Ui. pp. 7S6, nr, 1*8* 
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i* true that the danger, in the present instance, 
would be pretty well over as soon as the negotia- 
tion was known; but, if left in his embarrass- 
ment, the prince might very possibly have re- 
course to other means equally objectionable. It 
•spears, however, that George III., who seldom 
changed a resolution which he had once come to, 
bad made up his mind that the prince, who, in his 
opinion, made so bad a use of the money he already 
had from the nation, should not be allowed to get 
any more. His own economical habits indisposed 
him to tolerate the extravagance of others ; and lie 
may very well have foreseen that, if his son’s debts 
were, paid off now, it would only favour a fresh 
accumulation, to be paid off, or clamouring to be 
paid off, at no distant period ; and his conscience, 
as a man of strict private morals, no doubt, stepped 
in to sanction his parsimony by hinting that to 
allow the prince more money would only be giving 
him the means of indulging more freely in vicious 
irregularities. There was also another circum- 
stance which, in the eyes of the king, and still 
more in the eyes of the queen, was fraught with 
as much disgrace as danger, and which, in reality, 
was calculated to excite alarm. We mean the 
connexion of the prince with Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
which had been for some time no secret, and w hidi 
we shall soon find dragged before parliament. If 
all these things are calmly considered, the estrange- 
ment of the king from the prince, which has been 
so often made the subject of wonderment and bit- 
ter condemnation, will appear neither very extra- 
ordinary nor very blamcuble. It was impossible 
that there should be any harmony between such a 
father and such a son. All the Georges, and we 
believe we may say all other sovereigns their con- 
temporaries or predecessors, had lived on very bad 
terms with the heirs to their crowns: such, indeed, 
•eems-to be an inherent necessity in the royal con- 
dition, and it must be strongest and most pro- 
nounced in a free or constitutional country like 
England, where there ever has been and ever must 
be a powerful and violent opposition party, (in- 
cluding names, and reputations, and fortunes as 
high as those of the party that may happen to 
be in power and in the favour of the sovereign,) 
who are sure to rally round the heir-apparent, en- 
couraging his discontents, his unhlial disobedience 
and disrespect. It may not, as we have already 
remarked, he very moral or even decent to throw 
a wall of fire between the king on the throne and 
the prince that is to be his successor, to pit the 
son against the father, to make a disruption of all 
the ties of family and nature that are held sacred 
between other individuals; but such is royalty 
—such is party. We are not aware tha^tf the 
two great parties that long divided the^mttion, 
either can accuse the other of being the guiltier in 
this respect. In George II.’s time, when the Whigs 
had the ascendancy, the Tories seized upon his 
son and heir Prince Frederic, driving him on to 
almost every extremity that suited the views of the 
opposition; and, what was more, wheu Prince 


Frederic died and his son Prince George was heir 
to the throne, the Tories rallied round, pitting him 
even as a mere stripling against his grandfather, 
and making him and hiB mother a constant thorn 
in the side of the old king.* George III., how- 
ever, was not likely to moderate his displeasure 
against his heir-apparent, by the recollection of his 
own conduct, when he occupied something like the 
same position ; — he indeed, besides that he was too 
young to be accountable for what was done in his 
name, had not been chargeable either with indul- 
gence iu vicious irregularities, or with anything un- 
filial ; — and he complained, at times, it is said, with 
more bitterness than became his religious profes- 
sions, and at times, it is said, with tears in his eyes, 
that his eldest son was linked with his enemies and 
revilera, with men who were in the daily habit of 
condemning his most innocent actions, and ridi- 
culing his best. Thus, for example, at the very 
moment that Sheridan more than hinted in the 
House of Commons, that he, the king, was capable 
of being bribed or basely influenced by a diamond 
presented by Hastings, Sheridan was the chosen 
counsellor and most constant companion of the 
Prince of Wales. We mention the case of She- 
ridan, as the diamond question will be fresh in the 
reader’s mind, together with the loan transaction, 
which sIiowb the closeness of his intimacy with the 
heir-apparent; but Fox and others had said and 
done things far more hurlful to the king’s feelings 
than the talk about the “extraordinary diamond;” 
and these gentlemen, and Fox at the head of them 
all, were high in the prince’s favour and con- 
fidence. Against Fox in particular, George III. 
entertained an unmodified and unvarying dislike. 
It has been usual to find the cause for this strong 
feeling in the gambling propensities and irregu- 
larities of the idol of the Wl^^; and, no doubt, 
the king’s strict notions wflRi be shocked by 
these improprieties, and dispose him to disapprove 
and reprobate the intimate union of his son with 
such a man as Fox, whose high qualities were pre- 
cisely of that kind which George III. could not 
comprehend. But there was assuredly something 
more than these objections— 'something more than 
this moral squeamishness : — the king had admitted 
into his councils and government, and even into no 
small degree of favour at court, certain noblemen 
and gentlemen who had sinned against strict 
morals as much as ever Charles Fox had done, and 
that too in an open and barefaced manner. There 
was, for example, Dashwood, Lord le Despenser, 
the associate of John Wilkes in his worst orgies, 
the father-abbot or president of the obscene mad- 
men of Medenham Abbey, who styled themselves 
“ Franciscans,” after his Christian name of Francis ; 
—there was Lord Sandwich, whose name had be- 
come a sort of synonyme for debauchee or libertine, 
and one of whose amours had come before the 
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45J», 565, 576, 584, 685, and vaiioua other part* of the narratho of the 
reigu of George II. George II., it will be remembered, hod lived on 
equally bad terms with his father, Georg* I, 
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public in a murder trial at the Old Bailey ;* yet 
both these noblemen were well received at court, 
both had been acceptable members of his majesty’s 
government, and Lord Sandwich had only recently 
quitted office with a profitable appointment in lieu 
of a pension. We suspect that the real cause, or, 
perhaps, the strongest of several causes , for the 
great and lasting dislike to the Whig leader must 
be sought for in Mr. Fox’s politics and change of 
party. He had begun public life, as we*have Been, 
a most violent Tory, and, though but a young man 
when he thus committed himself, and though 
he went o^er to the opposite side before his 
extraordinary abilities had fully developed them- 
selves, George III. had no belief either in the 
sincerity of his conversion to Whig principles, 
or in the sincerity of the passionate eloquence and 
earnestness with which he afterwards advocated 
those principles, carrying them out to an extent 
that was hardly known before, and that, in the 
end, alarmed and alienated more than one-half 
of the Whig aristocracy. We know that m pri- 
vule the king always spoke of Charles Fox as 
a deserter, and as a man not to he trusted. The 
conduct and character of Mr, Fox will not be 
weighed exactly m this royal balance : we merely 
mention the king’s feelings to account for the king’s 
strong personal dislike to an eminent man who 
was not only the idol his party, but who had in 
most other instances the art or quality of winning 
the affection even of his political opponents. 
What added to the gall and bitterness in the royal 
mind was a conviction that, die when he would, 
his successor would place Fox at the head of the 
government ; and the persuasion, inseparable from 
that belief, that Fox and the rest of his party must 
be looking with eager eyes for his decease. As if 
to put his other sons out of the way of temptation 
and of the force of the Prince of Wales’s example, 
the king sent the Prince Frederic (Duke of York) 
to study the science of war, or Prussian tactics, in 
Hanover; and placed Prince William (Duke of 
Clarence) as a midshipman on board the 4 Pegase ;* 
he dispatched his fourth son, Prince Edward 
(Duke of Kent), to Geneva, under a governor ; and 
soon after this he entered his three youngest sons 
— for the princes were seven — Ernest (Duke of 
Cumberland), Augustus (Duke of Sussex), and 
Adolphus (Duke of Cambridge), as students in the 
Hanoverian University of Gottingen. Except in 
the disposal of Prince William, hiB majesty in- 
curred no trifling share of unpopularity by these 
precautionary measures, the queen of course having 
her full Bhare of the blame, for her country was 
never forgotten, and it was the constant practice of 
murmurers to accuse her of a design of making her 
sons sb German as herself. It was said by the 
censurers and satirists of the day that the princes 
were sent to get un-English notions— an anti -liberal 
and anti-national education; and many, not so 
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prone to censure, doubted whether Hanover and 
Prussia were the best schools for British princes. 
It is Baid— '■what may be easily believed — that the 
king had m£ny conversations with the heir*appa- 
rent on his dissipated conduct, and particularly on 
his extravagance. It Is also said that the queen’s 
chief concern was to detach him from the contu- 
macious Whigs, and more especially from Mr. Fox, 
This also may be assumed as true, as may likewise 
the prince’s rejoinder — 44 that proscriptions of per- 
sons were both impolitic and unjust, and that the 
time might arrive when Mr. Fox would be neces- 
sary as a check upon Mr. Pitt, if that minister, as 
it was likely, should grow insolent upon the secu- 
rity of his power.” In other places the prince 
continued to express more generous feelings, or to 
give a higher cause for his marked preference of 
Fox, asserting that his principlet of government 
were the best and his ability and character the 
foremost of the day — declaring that he Joved the 
man, and his Whig politics as much as the man. 
AgiinstMr. Pitt the prince kept up a thorough 
dislike, the sincerity of which, at least at this time, 
there was no doubting. He had even, it is «aid, 
cumpluined to the king, that his minister had 
shown him marked disiespect by bringing a city 
rabble in his train tu shout and hoot in front of 
Carlton House.* Though scarcely two years older 
than the prince, and though comparatively almost 
as much in debt, the chancellor of the exchequer 
had no comfniseration for the embarrassments of 
his royal highness, no feeling that prompted him 
to undertake a struggle with the kings love of 
money, or to move or approve a vote of public 
money. Economy could scarcely at any period be 
called a cardinal virtue of his administration ; but 
here he looked upon any grant from the House of 
Commons as so much money to be thrown into the 
enemy’s camp. People spoke to him of the dan- 
gerous impropriety of suffering the honour of the 
heir-apparent to be tarnished and his peace de- 
stroyed by clamorous creditors ; but Pitt was in- 
exorable. In the preceding session of parliament, 
when the minister had called the attention of the 
House to the civil list, which hud a great propen- 
sity to get into arrears, Sheridan had taken the 
opportunity of mentioning the prince’s debts, and 
he had been joined by several of the Whig party ; 
and Pitt had then coldly replied that he had re- 
ceived no commands irom his majesty on the sub- 
ject, and could not interfere, though he would 
willingly obey any commands he might receive 
officially from the king. After this the prince 
had sent Lord Southampton, hia groom of the 
stole, to lay the state of his affairs before the king. 
Lord Southampton was graciously received, but did 

* This happened In 1794. when Pitt, after hia triumphant aneceoa 
at the general election, had been dining with hia admirer* at a public 
dlnnm in the city. The young premier, In the aame carriage With 
Lord Sydney, and drawn by the mob, pasted by Carlton Hou*e, op- 
posite to which the rabble made a halt, end a terrible shouting, in 
which the nrince’a name nod the name of hia f rieml Fox were blurted 

t them apologise. 
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not obtain any definite answer. The statement 
or schedule of his royal highness’s debt* was too 
long to admit of a prompt reply* At the end of a 
month his majesty informed his son, by letter, that 
he could sanction neither a motion in the Commons 
for the increase of his annual allowance, nor a 
motion for a grant to discharge his debts. Upon 
this the Prince of Wales carried into effect a plan 
which had been debated for some time and recom- 
mended or highly approved of by his Whig friends. 
The very day after receiving the king’s answer, he 
dismissed the officers of his court, and reduced the 
establishment of his household to that of a private 
gentleman ; he ordered coach-horses, saddle-horses, 
race-horses, all to be sold ; put a stop to the works 
carrying on, with more expense than taste, at Carl- 
ton House ; shut up the state apartments, and con- 
fined himself to the use of a few rooms. The 
aavings, estimated at 40,000/. per annum, were set 
apart and vested in trustees for the payment of his 
debts.* The tender sympathies of no inconsider- 
able a part of the public were greatly affected by 
these proofs of distress and of generous self-denial. 
It is even said that there were wet eyes in Pall 
Mall as the prince’s beautiful hoTses were led in a 
string through Pall Mull, St. James’s-street, and 
Piccadilly to be sold by auction at Tuttersall’s. 
His friends, or all the gentlemen in opposition, 
cried out, “ How great !” “ How noble in the 
prince!” It is said that even his foes joined in 
the same cry of wonder and applause ; but this is 
said by a courtly friend, and the truth of it may 
be doubted. Indeed it is certain that his conduct 
was much more censured than admired by the 
party in power, and by all the members of his 
father’s court, who joined in attributing it to child- 
ish Bpite and spleen, or to a malicious design of 
injuring the popularity of his majesty and his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. They held that it was highly 
disrespectful to the king to dismiss the court or 
household which had been formed for him by his 
father, and to sink into an obscure way of living on 
pretence of paying his debts. It is also somewhat 
questionable whether the dismissed grooms of the 
bedchamber, gentlemen in waiting, &c. &c., very 
sincerely approved of a sacrifice made at their ex- 
pense, although it is said that, with one single 
exception, they behaved with an heroical disinterest- 
edness.f The prince, explaining and justifying 

• Tlie Prince of Wiles’* income was— 

Allowance on Civil Lift . . • £60,000 

Duchy of Cornwall revenues, 8m. • 14,000 

£64,000 

Of this Bum, 30, 000/. a-year was swallowed up by the household oft* 
een, &c., who had all been appointed by the king, and about 
10,0001. a-venr went for the expenses of the table, fac. 

+ " Lord Southampton and all the prince's people behaved to him 
in the most grateful, meritorious, and manly way, exce^Colonel 
Hotham, who has looo/. a-year salary, and ponttaaga upSPall the 
others’ salaries, which amounted to 600/. a-year more. This man 
)tud the modesty to write to the prinoe. that it wss hard he should 
lose 600/. a-year, and begged or bis royal highness, as ho had deter- 
mined upon diminishing his household, since he wss so good as to 
keep him, to give him au equivalent to make up the 600/. a-year he 
lost oy his royal Irighness's resolution. The prince, It is Said, means 
to discard him. ion may depend upon atl 1 have told you for 
truth/'— Litter from ajumttomm mmmrnd with the mtaos's eovrt, at 
given by tha late Ur, WUHmve * Mmovn ef the Life and &eiy* qf 
Qeorge IPS 


the proceeding in a letter to the king, says, that he 
had “ sent in various applications for two years 
successively;” that through, the various delays 
which had occurred his original embarrassments 
had beeil greatly increased ; that the pressing im- 
portunities of many indigent and deserving cre- 
ditors (some of them persons whose very exist- 
ence depended upon a speedy discharge of their 
accounts) had m&de too forcible an appeal to 
his justice and honour, and to the feelings of his 
heart, to permit the measures he had taken to be 
any longer delayed. “Another consideration,” adds 
the prince, “ is, that any further procrastination 
might have exposed me to legal intuits, as humi- 
liating to me as I am persuaded that they would 
be offensive to your majesty.” He further told 
the king that he had fully determined, in case of 
his not being so fortunate as to meet with that 
relief from his majesty which he thought he had 
the greatest reason to expect, to exert every nerve 
to render that best redress and assistance to his 
creditors which he could not help thinking was 
denied to him. “ These,” said his royal highness 
in conclusion, “ are the motives. Sir, that have 
actuated my conduct in the stepB I have taken, of 
reducing every expense in my family, even those 
to which my birth and rank entitle me (and which 
I trust will ever continue to be the principle and 
guide of my conduct), till 1 have totally liberated 
myself from the present embarrassments which 
oppress me ; and the more so, as I am persuaded 
that such a line, when pursued with consistency, 
will meet wiih the approbation of every candid 
and dispassionate mind.” This letter is said to 
have been written after the king had sent again 
for Lord Southampton on learning the decision the 
prince had come to, and had also written to his 
lordship that he had not sate^solutcly that he 
would not pay the debts ; bu^nat, if the prince 
chose to take a rash step, he must likewise take 
the consequences. These letters and messages 
passed early in July. In August, when the ma- 
niac attempt was made upon the king’s life, no 
notice whatever was sent by the court to the prince, 
who was at Brighton, and who learned it from a 
private correspondent. It is said that his royal 
highness immediately flew to Windsor, that he was 
received there by the queen, and that the king 
would not see him.* The Duke of Orleans came 
over in the autumn, and it appears to have been 
then that the loan was offered or requested. The 
party favourable to the Prince of Wales represent 
the French prince as pressing his royal highness 
in the strongest manner to make use of his fortune 
till some favourable change should take place in 
his circumstances, to whatsoever extent he might 
find necessary ; and it is but fair to state that the 
duke had a certain generosity of disposition, and 
was always free of his money when friends or fa- 
vourites were to be served, or any purpose pro- 

• Ann. Resist. It may be neeMsary to remind the mdci I bat 
this respectable publication vm strongly prejudiced in favour of the 
prince, and was completely under the control of the Whig party. 
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voted on which he net hie heart. As there was no 
war to excite the people with it* adventure* and 
vicissitudes, as there was a dearth of public ex- 
citements of any kind except such as arose out of 
the Indian accusations, the prince’s debts, next to 
Warren Hastings’s impeachment, formed the staple 
of public and private discussion. Little decency 
was observed by the two great contending parties, 
who used the names of king and prince as best 
suited their respective views or passions. On the 
one side George III. was represented as an unna- 
tural father — a merciless miser, who was hoarding 
up millions which he had not the taste or spirit to 
employ; on the other hand the prince was held 
up as a living miracle of honour, a martyr to 
his high principles and delicate feelings, and Carl- 
ton House, now shut up in glqom and silence, was 
represented os the very temple of taste and ele- 
gance. We believe the taste was pure in neither 
quarter : yet still spy comparison muBt be disad- 
vantageous to the cumbersome monotony of St. 
James’s ; and the prince, young, gay, and hand- 
some, carried with him the suffrages of ajl the 
fashionable world, which is a world that will 4' 
ways have its weight. We are not aware when 
the advice was given — it might be before the 
prince dismissed his household and his horses, or 
it might he after that grand crisis — but the advice 
wa» given, it is said, “ by several respectable 
members of the House of Commons,” that his 
Toyal highness ought to permit an appeal to be 
made to the justice and generosity of the nation in 
parliament; or that, since the king refused to 
sanction any motion by ministers or their ad- 
herents for an increase of income or for a grant, 
some stanch members of the Whig opposition 
should be permitted to take the initiative. It 
should appear that both Fox and Sheridan assured 
the prince that his personal popularity was so great 
that a money-vote might be carried m the teeth of 
his father Aud the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
that, by these means, his royal highness’s assent 
was obtained. Or, in the language of his party, 
“ to this measure the prince appears to have as- 
sented, not more from a natural wish to free him- 
self from his pecuniary embarrassments, than from 
a desire to do away any bad impression that the 
misfortune of having incurred the royal displea- 
sure, and the consequent refusal of affording him 
any relief, might have left upon the minds of the 
public.”* Indefatigable exertions were made in 
procuring the support of independent members of 
parliament — a small body, and which would have 
been perhaps still less numerous if any rigid in- 
quest into, or definition of, independence had been 
established. If the term was to mean hemesty and 
entire disinterestedness, such a party might have 
been covered by a cloth no broader than th*t which 
lay on the table of the House; the greater part of 
the so-called independent members being com- 
posed of cool, calculating gentlemen who did not 
bind themselves either to the minister or to the 

\ • Ann. Begift. 


opposition, to Whigs or Tories, only because by 
keeping aloof they could make themselves import- 
ant to poth parties, and by some lucky hit, some 
step taken at a critical juncture, obtain to them- 
selves far greater advantages than the ordinary 
ones secured to the constant and pledged ad- 
herents. These were the kind of men whom 
half a century before Sir Robert Walpole was ac- 
customed to buy for the nonce with bank-notes: 
and, if this direct mode of dealing had gone by, the 
processes which had succeeded, though more Re- 
fined, were scarcely more honest. It was under- 
stood by all the Whig party that a struggle 
should be made on the subject of the Prince of 
Wales’s debts and distresses at an early stage of 
the next session ; and, as so many individuals were 
called into consultation or solicited for their votes, 
it was not possible that ministers should remain 
ignorant of the intended blow.* 

On the 11th of August of the present year 
(1786) Frederick the Great of Prussia, who hast- 
ened hiB death by the indulgence of a voracious 
appetite and by a sort of diet sufficient to kill a 
young man, expired in the 75th year of his age, 
self-possessed and cynical to the last gasp. He 
was succeeded by his nephew Frederick William, 
who determined to interfere immediately in favour 
of the expelled Prince of Orange, who was married 
to his own sister, a woman generally supposed to 
have a more manly spirit than her husband. By 
the democratic party, who were represented, ac- 
cording to men’s opposite principles ot prejudices, as 
enlightened patriots or as a stupid and selfish faction, 
the House of Orange had been in effect deprived of 
the stadtholdership and driven into a kind of exile 
at Middieburg. They had also undergone many 
personal insults and humiliations which rankled in 
the mind of the Prussian princess. At first his 
new majesty of Prussia was willing to try the 
effects of diplomacy and peaceful negotiation, 
and, jointly with the King of Great Britain, he 
offered himself as a mediator between the Orangists 
and the democratic party. But this offer of medi- 
ation was rejected by the democrat* upon the ground 
of partiality, George III. being considered to be 
as friendly to the House of Orange and quite as ad- 
verse to the popular party as Frederick William 
himself. Iiis Prussian majesty then proposed 
joining in the mediation the King of France, who 
had all along sustained the democratic party. The 
court of Versailles embraced the idea, but pro- 
posed that the King of England should be left out, 
and that the mediation should be managed solely 
by France and Prussia. It was an insult to Eng- 
land, but Frederick William accepted this proposal* 
and M t de Rajneval fthe French minister) and 
Baron de Goertz (the Prussian minister) met at 

* During the loos room of parliament »ewal peerage! were con- 
ferred. Jenkineoo. who had begun public Ufc ae socteteiy to Lord 
Bute, and who waa accused bp the opposition of having succeeded to 
the fevour and secret iafliMnee of that nobleman, was created Baron 
Hawkasbunr, and made chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster and pee- 
•Went of the board of tndei Sir Ouy Carletoo was created Baron 
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the H&gue and entered upon the difficult business 
of mediation. But the French court wished for 
almost anything rather than the re-establishment 
Of that hereditary enemy the House of Orange ; 
and the King of Prussia and his sister the Prin- 
cess of Orange were of opinion that the only way 
of settling matters was by force of armB, that the 
democratic party must be broken and chastised, 
and that negotiations were only to be adopted as 
a decent pTelude to the march of a Prussian army 
into the heart of Holland. At the same time the 
animosities of the two contending parties were 
enough, without any spurring, to defeat any attempt 
at a pacific arrangement. The democrats conti- 
nued to look to France for aid and support, and 
the Orangists and aristocrats fixed their hopes on 
England, who, though set aside ns a mediatrix, 
continued to interest herself in these affairs, not 
certainly from any vehement affection for the one 
party more than the other, but through the natural 
and inevitable desire of preventing France from 
obtaining the command of the Low Countries. As 
soon as the negotiations began M. de Rayneval 
and Baron Gocrtz acted as if they had met rather 
to make a war than to establish a peace; the 
Frenchman insisting that the Prince of Orange 
must surrender nearly all his privileges or prero- 
gatives, or at least bo much of them as would have 
left him with scarcely half the power of an Ameri- 
can president; and the Prussian insisting that the 
Prince of Orange, as stadtholder, should have 
much more power than lie had hitherto possessed, 
and that all concessions and sacrifices were to be 
made by the popular body. It was Burely ominous 
to the French monarchy that, lately in America 
and now again in Holland, it should be committed 
and pledged to the support of democratic principles, 
and that it should persevere in so dangerous an ano- 
maly as that of an absolute and arbitrary govern- 
ment making itself the protectress and champion 
of thorough-going and enthusiastic republicans, 
and that too at a time when France wob in a most 
discontented and fermenting condition, in which 
nearly all men were wishing for a change, though 
few as yet had made up their minds to erect a modcl- 
Tepublic on the ruins and ashes of the old monarchy. 
Baron Gocrtz accused Rayneval of arrogance and 
insolence, of affecting a superiority which was 
not to be borne by the minister of a great and war- 
like power like Prussia — accused him of treating 
the Prince of Orange like a convicted criminal, 
and of siding with the most violent men of a 
furious faction. Rayneval rejoined with interest, 
accusing Goertz of acting as an advocate rather 
than as a candid and impartial umpire, and rating 
the Prince and Princess of Orange as Afully 
obstinate and unaccommodating. The Wench 
minister, too, was the first to break off the nego- 
tiations, which he did in an abrupt manner at the 
end of December, and set off for Paris* Baron 
Goertz was then recalled by his Prussian majesty, 
who had not waited 00 long to put an army in 
order and make his preparations for marching it 


at the proper season to the Rhine and the Scheldt 
The baron did not even take leave of their high 
mightinesses the States-General, having merely 
written them a short note enclosing a letter from 
his royal master, who merely expressed his deep 
concern at the failure of his good offices for re- 
storing the tranquillity of the country. No ill-will 
was expressed, no threat held out; and many 
over-credulous Dutchmen believed that there was 
no danger of their being disturbed by the prince 
who had inherited the renowned armies of Frede- 
rick the Great. Some even went so far as to 
assert that Frederick William had quarrelled with 
his sister and brother-in-law for not accepting the 
terms which had been proposed to them by the 
States. Even those who took a correcter view of 
the matter found comfort and encouragement in 
the notions that Frederick William was not a 
Frederick the Great, and that if he interfered they 
had only to raise up their hands to obtain the 
assistance of a French army. These men were 
too far gone in their madness to feel that the 
French assistance might be as dangerous to the 
independence of their country as any Prussian in- 
vasion. Their confidence in French virtue and 
disinterestedness and their assurance of obtaining 
whatever aid they might require were kept alive, 
not so much by the ministers and envoys of Louis 
XVI., as by a numerous swarm of political propa- 
gandists from Paris and other parts of France, who 
were initiating themselves in Holland in the craft 
and mystery of revolution which they were so Boon 
to practise on an infinitely grander scale in their 
own country. By means of these men, too, Hol- 
land was deluged with French books and pamph- 
lets, in which democracy, atheism, and obscenity 
were mixed in pretty equal proportions. The 
question wus complicated by^ju division of the 
country into bo many sepafli^ Btates, each of 
which had its own views and interests and its own 
political predilections, while all claimed the right 
of judging for themselves, together with the right 
of perfect independence or separate sovereignty. 
In some of these states the Orangists were still the 
more powerful ; and, whether aristocrats or demo- 
crats had the upper hand, no one state would tolerate 
the minority. It was evident by the end of the year 
that these differences could only be settled by arms. 
Previous to the negotiations and during their con- 
tinuance many changes and movements took place, 
amounting in some instances to actual war. The 
Prince of Orange having joined his wife, the high- 
spirited Prussian princess, removed into Guelder- 
land, which, together with the neighbouring province 
of Utrecht, bordering Upon the Prussian territories, 
was strongly attached to his family and interests. 
The states of Guelderland, by a variety of votes 
and resolutions, confirmed the prince's authority 
of stadtholder, and forbade any armed kssochftiahs 
of burghers within their jurisdiction. In the 
towns of Hattem and Elburg the burghets were 
refractory, and, being encouraged by the states of 
Holland, they resisted the proclamations, and inti- 
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mated that they would meet force by force. The 
Staten of Guelderland immediately called upon the 
prince, as their stadtholder and captain-general, to 
send a body of troops to chastise these citizens. The 
prince, who was staying at Nimeguen, or Nimwe- 
gen, a strongly fortified town in Guelderland, imme- 
diately dispatched General Spengler with four regi- 
ments and a respectable train of artillery, enjoining 
him, if possible, to Avoid bloodshed. When Spen- 
gler appeared before Hattem the burghers, who had 
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I been joined by volunteers from the province of 
Holland and from other quarters, made a bold show 
| of resistance; they had mounted cannon and 
erected barricades, but a very few shots drove 
them from their guns, and they fled out of the 
town at one gate as Spengler's troops entered at 
the other. Nor were life burghers of Elburg more 
valorous, abandoning their town in the same man- 
ner. The states of Holland represented these 
hostile proceedings as fuliy justifying their own 
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jealousies and the violences which thev had com- 
mitted at an early part of the quarrel in perse- 
cuting and deposing the magistrates, senators, and 
members of town-councils that were attached to the 
Orange interests ; they appealed to the people of 
all the provinces still culled United , though there 
was nothing but disunion and discoid among them ; 
and they suspended the prince from the right of 
nominating to any military charge, and from all 
the functions appertaining to him as captain -gene- 
ral of the republic. The states of Holland also 
recalled their troops from Maestricht and other 
garrisons, formed a defensive line on their own 
inland frontier, aud instructed their general to 
encourage the democratic party in Utrecht, where 
the burghers had shown considerably more spirit. 
As the Prince of Orange retained the military com- 
mand of five of the provinces, whose united forces 
were about equal in number, and, on the whole, 
Bomewhat superior in quality, to those of Holland, 
the Orangists Would have’ had a fair chance of 
settling' their own quarrel without Prussian assist- 
ance if it had not been for French assistance which 
their epponents had called in, and which they 
would be sure to call in again. 

a.d. 1787.— In Lord North's time parliament 
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w as genei ally assembled as early as the month of 
November, but the rule seems now to have been 
adopted, that it was not to meet until after the 
Christmas hulida\s. The Houses met on the 23rd 
of January. The speech from the throne con- 
tained no allusion to the troubles in the Nether- 
lands and to the disagreements which had broken 
out on their account between the French and the 
English governments ; but it dwelt almost solely 
upon the treaty of navigation and commerce which 
had been concluded with the most Christian king. 
It promised that a copy of this treaty should be 
laid before the two Houses, which were recom- 
mended to take such measures as they might judge 
proper for carrying it into effect. w And I trust,” 
added his majesty, “ you will find that the provi- 
sions contained in it are calculated for the encou- 
ragement of industry and the extension of lawful 
commerce in both countries, and, by promoting 
a beneficial intercourse between our respective sub- 
jects, appear likely to give an additional perma- 
nence to the blessings of peace. I shall keep the 
same salutary objects in view in the commercial 
arrangements which I am negotiating with other 
powers.” This treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion had been negotiated and finally signed at Ver* 
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rallies on the preceding 29th of September by 
ML Eden, who had abandoned his former political 
coxutexioni to become the supporter and friend of 
Mr. Pitt. Hence the Whig opposition were 
equally inveterate against the negotiator and the 
treaty. In the debate upon the address, Mr. Fox, 
who had long professed and who certainly enter- 
tained a more friendly feeling towards the French 
nation, and who was far more of a cosmopolite 
than his rival, censured the recent arrangements 
and sounded the old trumpet of war and national 
hatred. He declared that all the wars of Great 
Britain with her neighbour had been on her part 
wars of necessity ; and that jealousy of the power of 
France, which we were now called upon to lay aside, 
had been our safcguaid and preservation, and had 
always been founded upon our experience of the 
ambitious designs, and intermeddling, encroaching 
spirit of France. With a woful or wilful blindness 
to the Teal condition of the country, and to the cha- 
racter of the reigning monarch, Fox affirmed that 
Louis XVI. was as dangerous as his great grand- 
father had been, and that the power of the French 
monarchy was greater now than m the reign of 
Louis XIV. Ministers, he said, might as yet be 
considered as being in the honeymoon of their new 
connexion ; hut he would ask them, even during 
this fond period, whether they felt the influence 
of France operating in their favour with those 
powers with whom they were now negotiating for 
other commercial arrangements or alliances ? 
Did it manifest itself in the court of Vienna, in the 
court of Madrid, in the court of St. Petersburg, 
or at the Hague ? He believed the very reverse 
was the fact, and that it was well known at this 
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very moment that the court of Versailles waa 
labouring to counteract Mr. Pitt’s diplomatists. 
And at the same time France was daily increasing 
her navy and directing her chief attention to that 
object. Was this a favourable symptom of her 
friendly disposition towards this country? Did it 
indicate any extraordinary partiality towards Great 
Britain ? Did it not rather prove that she was 
looking forward to and preparing for some favour- 
able opportunity of indulging her inveterate ani- 
mosity aguinst her ancient enemy? In concluding 
his speech he put forward as popular with the 
nation, and perfect m itself, our old commercial 
treaty with Portugal — the w'ell-known Methuen 
treaty, which subsisted down to our own day, 
to the detriment of Englishmen’s stomachs and 
heads, as it obliged them to drink heavy port in- 
stead of the finer wines of France— and he trusted 
that, before parliament gave its sanction to any 
new engagements that might endanger bo sure and 
tried a source of commercial advantage, they*would 
require from his majesty’s minister the fullest 
satisfaction upon this essential point. Pitt, as 
usual, replied to his great rival with his own mouth. 
His speech is memorable as exhibiting so striking a 
contrast to the many speeches he delivered in after 
years when he was pressing for a war and general 
crusade against France, and when Fox was as 
earnestly recommending peace and good fellowship 
with the French republicans, who had by that 
time made France as powerful and dangerous as 
he chose to lepresent it now. Pitt denied the ne- 
cessity or policy of a constant jealousy and ani- 
mosity in regard to France, and reprobated the 
doctrine of our being ancient and natural foes that 
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never could and never ought to agree. These 
doctrines, he contended, were opposed both by 
humanity and by common sense. He asked whe- 
ther we were to sacrifice every commercial advan- 
tage we might expect from a friendly intercourse 
with one of the best peopled and civilized nations 
of the earth to an antiquated jealousy and hatred ? 
A treaty like the present would, he said, make it 
the interest of each nation to cherish and preserve 
friendly connexions, and woul<| essentially tend to 
implicate and unite the views, conveniences, and 
interests of a large part of each kingdom, and so to 
insure the permanence of the present peace in 
Europe. If war was the greatest of evils, and 
commerce the greatest blessing that a country 
could enjoy, then it became the duty of those to 
whom public affairs were entrusted to endeavour, 
as much as possible, to render the one permanent 
and to remove the chances of the other. “ This,” 
added Pitt, “ is the true method of making peace 
a blessing— ’that, while it is the parent of present 
wealth and happiness, it should also be the nurse 
of future strength and security. The quarrels 
between France and Biitain have too long con- 
tinued to harass not only these two great and re- 
spectable nations themselves, but also to embroil 
the whole peace of Europe nay, tlioy have dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the most remote parts of 
the world. They have, by their past conduct, 
acted as if they were, indeed, intended by nature 
for the destruction of each other ; but I hope the 
time is now come when they shall justify the order 
of the universe, and show that they are better cal- 
culated for the more amiable purposes of friendly 
intercourse and benevolence.” With regard to 
the Methuen treaty, he reminded the House that 
the court of Portugal had for some jears withheld 
from us our fair proportion of the mutual advan- 
tages that treaty stipulated : yet that we were not 
bound by our present arrangements with France 
to annul that treaty. Though Fox had censured 
the French treaty, which formed the principal and 
almost sole topic of the speech from the throne, 
and the responsive address, he gave his assent to 
that address, which, indeed, passed without opposi- 
tion or any motion for amendment. Pitt indulged 
his sarcastic humour in pointing out this incon- 
sistency. 41 I am happy,” said he, 44 that not- 
withstanding the vehemence with which the right 
honourable gentleman has argued against the ad- 
dress, he is ready to vote for it. I hope he will 
continue the same line of conduct throughout the 
session. For, if he makes a practice of voting in 
direct opposition to his own speeches and argu- 
ments, we may look for a greater degree of unani- 
mity than could otherwise be expected.*' 

We shall follow the debates on this subject to 
their close, before entering upon any other par- 
liamentary proceedings. On the 5th of February 
Pitt moved that the House, that day week, should 
resolve itself into a committee to take into con- 
sideration that part of his majesty’s speech which 
related to the treaty of commerce and naviga- 
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tion formed with his most Christian majesty. 
The opposition objected that this was not allow- 
ing them sufficient time ; and Lord George Caven- 
dish moved that Monday se’nnight should be 
substituted for Monday next, and that in the mean 
time a call of the House Should be ordered. Mi- 
nisters insisted that every moment’s delay would 
be attended with serious inconvenience ; that the 
importance of the measure bad of itself operated as 
a call of the House, rendering any vote or order to 
that effect unnecessary ; that the whole business 
had been already before the public for more than 
four months ; and, upon a division, Lord George's 
amendment was negatived by 213 agAinst 89. 
The committee of the House on the French treaty, 
therefore, remained fixed for the 12th of February. 
On the 9th Mr. Fox endeavoured to bring the 
negotiations with Portugal then pending before the 
House previous to their coming to any decision 
on the French treaty ; but the motion, which was 
for copies of papers, instructions, &c., sent to his 
majesty’s minister at Lisbon, was rejected with- 
out a division. On the great field-day — the 12th — 
before the House resolved itself into committee, a 
petition was presented by Alderman Newnham, 
from certain manufacturers, praying that the 
House would not that day come to any decisive re- 
solution u\K>n the commercial treuty with France, 
as the petitioners had not had leisure to understand 
the treaty, and, consequently, were not yet aware 
to what degree their interests were likely to be 
affected by it. Pitt remarked that there was some- 
thing singular both in the contents of this petition, 
and in the moment chosen for presenting it. He 
observed that the French treaty had been pub- 
lished between four and five months, during which 
time the petitioners, it seemed, had not chosen to 
find leisure to examine and understand it; and 
now, on the very day upon which the House had 
agreed to take it into their consideration, without 
pointing out one specific objection, they had the 
modesty to request parliament to delay, for an in- 
definite period, all further proceedings upon it. 
This he thought the House would on no account 
consent to. The House responded by loud calls 
for the order of the day, and, having formed them- 
selves into committee, the minister began one of 
his greatest speeches, which occupied more than 
three hours in the delivery. He said, that, if the 
commercial treaty with France should be found to 
comprehend principles hostile to the received no- 
tions and doctrines of British commerce, and that 
thereby a general spirit of objection had spread 
over tlie country, he was assured that it would 
little avail him to stand up in that committee and 
argue for the acceptance of the treaty ; and that 
they would certaiuly not be bound to confirm this 
treaty, unless, after deliberate discussion, they 
should perceive it supported by the most rational 
principles and by the most incontrovertible policy. 
He again asserted that, though the treaty hud been 
between four and five months before the public, 
nothing like an objection had been heard agexast 
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it,* not a murmur from any of the classes of manu- 
facturers who were thought to be more particularly 
affected by it. For the present he said he meant 
tody to submit to the House certain leading reso- 
lutions, namely— 1. That all articles not enume- 
rated and specified in the tariff should be import- 
able into this country on terms as favourable to 
France as those allowed to the most countenanced 
nation, reserving always the power of preferring 
Portugal under the provisions of the Methuen 
treaty. 2. That if any future treaty should be 
made with any other foreign power, m any articles 
either mentioned or not mentioned in the present 
treaty, Fralice should be put on the same or on 
as favourable terms ns that power. 3. That all 
the articles specified in the turiff should be ad- 
mitted into this country on payment of the duties, 
and with the stipulations stated in the treaty. He 
called upon the House to consider the relative 
state of the two kingdoms. On the first blush of 
the matter, he believed lie might venture to assert, 
as a fact generally admitted, that France had the 
advantage in the gifts of soil and climate, and in the 
amount of her natural produce ; and that Great 
Britain was, on her part, as confessedly superior 
in her manufactures and artificial productions. 
He observed that as regarded natural produce 
France had greatly the advantage, as she could ex- 
port her wines, brandies, oils, and vinegars, while 
we could only export to her, in return, the article 
of beer. Thus, he said, all idea of reciprocity as 
to natural produce must be completely given up. 
But then he reasoned that Britain possessed some 
manufactures exclusively her own, and had such u 
superiority in other manufactures as to give her 
the advantage over her neighbour, and set compe- 
tition at defiance. This then was the relative con- 
dition of the two countries, and this the precise 
ground on which he imagined that a valuable trade 
and connexion between them might be established. 
Having each its own distinct staple — having each 
that which the other wanted — and not clashing in 
the great and leading lines of their respective 
riches, they were like two great traders in dificrent 
branches, and they might enter into a traffic which 
would prove mutually beneficial to them. Our 
manufactures must be greatly and eminently bene- 
fited in going ilUo the French market loaded only 
with duties of 12 or 10 per cent., instead of 
being overlaid with enormous imposts, restricted in 
their importation to particular ports, or altogether 
prohibited and excluded. A market of so many 
millions of people — a market so near and prompt 
—a market of expeditious and certain return — a 
market of necessary and extensive consumption — 
was an object we ought to look up to with qwfft 
and satisfied ambition. To procure this manat 
we ought not to scruple to give liberal conditions. 
We ought not to hesitate on the ground that France 
would be benefited as well os Great Britain. He 
considered it not merely a consoling but an exhi- 
larating speculation to the mind of an Englishman, 
that, after the empire had been engaged in a con- 


test with a combination of hostile powers the most 
formidable of any that ever threatened a nation- 
after struggling for its existence — it still maintained 
its rank and efficacy so firmly, that France, finding 
she could not shake it, now opened her arms and 
offered a beneficial connexion, on easy, liberal, and 
advantageous terms. He could not, in the common 
philosophy of the day, help striving to demonstrate 
that few or no French manufactures could compete 
with our own in an English market ; and, appa- 
rently without having consulted with hia sisters 
and nieces, who might have told him better, he 
expressed a doubt as to the preference said to be 
shown to French laces and French millinery. 
“ But,” said he, with his ordinary solemnity, “ the 
clamours about millinery are vague and unmeaning 
when in addition to other benefits we include the 
richness of the country with which we are to trade, 
with its population superior to ours as 20,000,000 
to 8,000,000, and of course a proportionate con- 
sumption.** It would have been easy to show that 
consumption is not always strictly proportionate to 
population, not even in the articles of absolute ne- 
cessity ; and that, under the favour of other cir- 
cumstances, a population of 8,000,000 may con- 
sume as much, in articles not of primary necessity, 
as a far larger population. Pitt’s comparison or 
picture of the advantages of selling to a large mar- 
ket and buy ing for a much smaller one was com- 
placently received by the House, who seem, more- 
over, to have disregarded that other important fact, 
that France after all could only buy in proportion 
as she sold. The minister went on to say that, 
viewing the relative circumstances of the two 
countries, lie could sec no objection to the principle 
of the exchange of their respective commodities ; — 
that he could sec no objection because he perceived 
and felt that our superiority in the^raffwas mani- 
fest ; because the excellence of ol^RumufactureB 
must incline the balance of trade to our side. He 
argued thut it had been incorrectly stated that we 
had invariably considered it as our policy to resist 
all commercial connexion with •France; that France 
had been more jealous of us than we of her ; that 
trade prohibitions began on the part of France, 
and that we had only retaliated in our own defence. 
The unratified commercial treaty of Utrecht, in 
Queen Anne*B time, which admitted some trading 
with France, had been indeed opposed by popular 
prejudice and by the party violence of that day, but 
not by the deliberate judgment of the nation, or by 
parliament, who, on the contrary, had voted an ad- 
dress praying Queen Anne to renew commercial ne- 
gotiations with the court of France. At that time the 
relative situations of the two counties differed widely 
from what they were now : at the treaty of Utrecht 
we hod but little to send to the French* but now we 
had much to send them— so much, in our manu- 
factures, as greatly to counterbalance what wc 
might take from her in natural produce. He asked 
whether men could conceive that thane was a pre- 
posterous and inscrutable, a fixed and etenial 
something, between the two countries, which must 
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prevent them from ever forming any connexion, or 
cherishing any species of amity? He acknow- 
ledged thAt there might be a diminution of the reve- 
nues to the amount of 180,000/. or more but,” 
said he, “ a temporary surrender of revenue is con- 
tradictory neither to sound policy nor to established 
practice : — the surrender of revenue for such great 
purposes is a policy by no means unknown in 
the history of Great Britain ; and in the present 
instance it will be made up and returned to us in 
a three-fold rate by extending and legalizing the 
importation of French wines, brandies, and other 
articles hitherto, for the most part, smuggled.” He 
confessed that increase of revenue by means of a 
reduction of duties had once appeared to him a 
mere paradox ; but experience had at length con- 
vinced him that it was more than practicable. In 
considering the treaty in its political bearing, he 
again contended against the doctrine that France 
was and must be the unalterable enemy of Great 
Britain. His mind, he said, revolted from this 
position as monstrous and untenable : it was a 
libel on the constitution of political society, and 
supposed the existence of diabolical malice in the 
frame of man. Some persons, he said, reasoned as 
if this treaty with France was completely to anni- 
hilate our means of defence, as if it was to give 
up our army, to sink our navy, to cut off our colo- 
nics, and lull us into a state of helplessness and 
listless apathy. But he asked whether it did not 
much rather, by opening new sources of wealth, 
speak this forcible language — that the interval of 
peace, as it would enrich the nation, would also 
prove the means of enabling her to combat her 
enemy with more effect when the day of hostility 
should come. That we should not be taken unpre- 
pared for war was a matter totally distinct from 
the provisions of any treaty of commerce ; it de- 
fended in no degree on such arrangements, but 
simply and totally on the watchfulness and ability 
of the administration for the time being. Alluding 
to the recent American war, he allowed that France 
had, at that moment of our distress, interfered in 
the hope of crushing us ; — this was a truth over 
which he did not desire to throw even the slightest 
veil. Of that unhappy war — unhappy, yet scarcely 
inglorious — Pitt spoke with a lofty English feeling. 
” Oppressed as this nation was,” said he, “ during 
the last war by the most formidable combination 
for its destruction, yet had France very little to 
boast of at the end of the contest that should induce 
her again to enter deliberately into hostilities against 
this country. In spite of our misfortunes, our re- 
sistance must be admired, and in our defeats we 
gave proof of our greatness and almost inexhaust- 
ible resources, which, perhaps, success would 
never show us i— 

Durlft vi Hex ton** blpennibui, 

Nfgm ftrwci frondla in Aliido, 

Par damn*, per cfedw. *U Fpao 

Dacit ope* Mtimumque ferro. 

Indeed! in recollecting the whole of that dreadful 
controversy, 1 can deduce arguments from it to 
reconcile the present conduct of France with more 


equitable and more candid principles of policy than 
gentlemen seem willing to attribute to our rival. 
When France perceived that, in that dreadful con- 
test, in which, with the enormous combination of 
power against us, it mighLbe truly said that we were 
struggling for our existence, we not only saved our 
honour, but manifested the solid and almost inex- 
haustible resources of this country ; reflecting that, 
though she had gained her object in dismembering 
our empire, she had done it at an expense which 
had sunk herself in extreme embarrassment ; and 
reflecting also that such a combination of hostile 
power against us, without a single friend in Europe 
on our side, can never be imagined again to exist” 
— (Pitt lived to see something very like it) ; — 44 may 
I not be led to cherish the idea, that, seeing the dur- 
able and steady character of our strength, and the 
inefficacy as well as the ruin of hostility, France 
would eagerly wish to try the benefits of an amica- 
ble connexion with us?” Pitt concluded with 
moving as the first resolution necessary to be passed 
— “ That it appears to be expedient that all the 
articles of the growth, produce, and manufactures 
of the European dominions of the French king, 
which are not specified in the tariff of the treaty, 
shall be imported into this kingdom on payment 
of duties as low as any which shall be payable on 
the like articles from any other European nation.” 
Fox rose to answer the chancellor of the exchequer, 
to repeat his condemnation of the treaty, and to 
assert again that France ought to be considered not 
only as a rival, but as a nation with whom there 
ought never to be any political or commercial con- 
nexion whatever. The sentiments he uttered may. 
be considered as alien to his nature — as opinions 
dictated merely by his party position at the mo- 
ment — yet they were uttered with every appearance 
of conviction and earnestness. He spoke of the 
restless ambition of France, and even of the cha- 
racter of Louis XVI., with the greatest bitterness. 
He too alluded to the American war, but, though 
his views had once been very different, it was only 
to heap coals of fire on the heads of the French— 
to accuse them of treachery and duplicity, to 
point out the mean way in which they had taken 
advantage of our difficulties, and to revive the 
national animosity on that account; — and he re- 
affirmed that no doubt could be left on the mind 
of any thinking man but that the French nation 
was actuated by a regular, fixed, and systematic 
enmity to thiB country. France might have 
changed her policy, but where was the proof that 
she had changed her sentimeuts? Was it not 
reasonable to suppose that her end was the same, 
though the means she meant to pursue were dif- 
ferent? — that, instead of force, which si he had 
found would not avail, she intended to employ 
stratagem, to put us off our guard, to lull us into 
security, to prevent our cultivating other alliances, 
to lessen the dependence of foreign states upon us, 
to turn all our views to commercial profits, to en- 
tangle our capital in their country, and to make it 
the private interest of individuals in this country 
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rather to acquiesce in any future project of am* 
bition France might engage in than come to a 
rupture with her P Such, said Fox, were his con- 
victions ; and perhaps no great man ever uttered so 
much nonsense in a like number of words. With 
equal energy he supported the petition from the 
manufacturers which had been presented by Aider- 
man Newnham, asking the minister whether he 
cofcld pretend to understand the interests of the 
cotton manufacture better than Mr. Walker of 
Manchester, or the interests of the woollen manu- 
facture better than the house of Milnes in Wake- 
field? Having condemned nearly every part of 
the treaty, 'and having asserted that the revenues of 
this country must suffer a very serious and uncom- 
pensated loss, Fox moved “ That the chairman 
leave the chair, report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again.** He w r as followed and stanclily sup- 
ported by Francis, who was making himself one 
of the most important members of opposition. 
Francis pretended to fear that the treaty w as meant, 
by encouraging French intercourse, to degrade and 
enllave the free people of England. He dreaded, 
he said, the effects of an intimate connexion with 
France upon the character and morals of the British 
nation ; and he also dreaded that there might be 
too close a union between the two crowns, which 
would assuredly be fatal to the liberties of Great 
Britain 1 . He drew a comparison between the late 
great Pitt and the present one. “ The polemical 
laurels of the father,** said Francis, “must yield to 
the pacific myrtles which shadow the forehead of 
his son. The first and most prominent feature in 
the political character of Lord Chatham was anti- 
allican . His glory was founded on the resistance 
e made to the united power of the house of hour- . 
bon. The present minister has taken the opposite J 
road to fame; and France, the object of every 
hostile principle in the policy of Lord Chatham, is 
the gem amicissima of the Bon.’* Mr. Powys 
thought that the treaty would utterly ruin our glass 
manufacture; and doubted whether in the end it 
would not considerably injure our cotton trade. 
Mr. Baring, whose opinions in commcicial mat- 
ters were always looked up to with respect on ac- 
count of his experience and extensive mercantile 
transactions, thought that there was good and bad 
in the treaty, but that the good, on the whole, pre- 
dominated. Upon the question being called for, 
Fox*s motion was negatived by 248 against 118, i 
and Pitt’s resolution was then put and carried. 

On the 15th of February, while other business 
was proceeding, the premier, at a late hour, pro- 
posed that the House should go again into com- 
mittee to consider the commercial treaty. The 
opposition complained that this was an ind4f)t 
baste and a taking of the House by surprise ; out 
they were outvoted by 145 to 59, and, the House 
being in committee, Pitt read without any pre- 
face hia second resolution : — “ That the wines of 
France be imported into this country upon as 
low duties as the present duties paid on the import- 
ation of Portugal wines.” Mr. Flood opposed the 
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resolution in a long speech, which was not without 
its curious passages. He said, for example, that 
France was endeavouring to carry on an extensive 
trade with the United Slates of America; that the 
Americans wanted long credit, which the French 
could not give them ; but that now the French 
would take credit from the English merchants and 
give the Americans the benefit of it. Mr. Wilber- 
force in replying to Flood took occasion to reflect 
very severely on the parliamentary conduct of 
Fox. He said he w r ished that that gentleman 
could come down to the House coolly and dis- 
passionately, that he could sometimes forget that 
lie was a politician, and consider matters with 
more attention to their intrinsic merits. He de- 
clared that he had frequently been run away with 
by the oratory of the right honourable gentleman, 
and been obliged to appeal to his reason and his 
principles to prevent his being declaimed out of his 
understanding. After this address to the man 
who hud much wit and no money, Wilberforce 
addressed himself to the pluin understandings and 
broad purses of the country gentlemen; asking 
them whether the way to get rid of their four shil- 
lings in the pound land-tax was by holding the 
balance of Europe against France, or by extending 
our commerce and increasing the sale of our 
manufactures ? Fox called these urguments mean 
and desponding ; and asked whether ministers 
were ready to declare that wc were no longer in a 
situation to hold the balance of power in Europe, 
or to be looked up to as the protectors of the 
liberties of Europe? Mr. Powys, as a country 
gentleman, replied to Wilbcrforce’s address to that 
quarter : he said that the country gentleman who 
should govern his public conduct by mere con- 
| siderations of private interest must be a miserable 
animal indeed. Dundas, by fai^jp ablest sup- 
porter Pitt had in the House, defcTOed the treaty, 
as an arrangement that would reduce the debts 
and fill Lhc coffers of the state— that would enable 
us in a time of peace to gather strength for w f ar 
in case war should become necessary. Before the 
question was put Fox moved, as an effectual means 
of preserving the Methuen treaty, that the duties 
on the importation of Portugal wines should at the 
same time be lowered one-third. This was nega- 
tived by 91 against 76, and Pitt’s original reso- 
lution wus then put and carried. On the following 
i day— the 16th of February — Fox made another 
and last effort to secure the Methuen treaty, the 
infraction of which, he contended, would go to 
deprive us of an ancient and faithful ally, and of a 
sure market for our manufactures to the amount of 
nearly one million per annum. He remarked, with 
perfect truth, that but for Portugal we should not 
have had in the last war a friendly port in Europe 
between Gothenburg and Gibraltar, Pitt argued 
that the Methuen treaty might be preserved not- 
withstanding the French treaty ; and the House, 
on his motion, voted several resolutions necessary 
to carry the latter into effect. On the 19th the 
report of the committee upon the whole of the com- 
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mercial treaty with France was brought up and 
agreed to by a large majority. On the 21st Mr. 
Blackburne, member for Lancashire, moved an 
address — “ To thank his majesty for the solicitude 
he had been graciously pleased to evince in form- 
ing a treaty of commerce between Great Britain 
and France; assuring him that the House con- 
ceived that the most happy effects would result 
from it to his faithful subjects, and that they would 
take every necessary step to render the negotiation 
effectual.” In supporting this address Mr. Blaek- 
burue said that he had received letters of appro- 
bation from his constituents, and that a numerous 
meeting of the cotton manufacturers, held at Man- 
chester, had considered the treaty as highly bene- 
ficial to this country in general, and to their own 
trade in particular. The Honourable Cuptain 
Berkeley, member for Gloucestershire, in second- 
ing the motion, declared that the treaty had met 
the approbation of many bodies of woollen manu- 
facturers his constituents ; and that it was in 
France only that the treaty was condemned, us 
being too Advantageous to England, and as likely 
to ruin the French manufacturers. He added that 
the people of Abbeville had already declared that 
the treaty would ruin them : and it is quite certain 
that now, as at Inter periods, the English had not 
a monopoly of all the anti-free- trade notions, hut 
that the Frencii were far more exclusive and jea- 
lous than they. It was in this debate that Mr. 
Grey, member for Northumberland — now the 
venerable Earl Grey— delivered his first speech in 
the House of Commons. His person, Ins manners, 
his voice, and the copiousness an$ elegance of his 
diction, were all warmly admired by both parties. 
He was ranked on his first appearance among the 
accomplished orators who, in the corn Be of n few 
years, had risen among the young members * , 
“ With the single exception of Pitt,” says one of 
that minister’s great admirers, “ I have not wit* 
nessed any individual in my time who, on his first 
attempt, has excited Buch expectation of future 
eminence as did Grey. These expectations, it 
must be admitted, he has fully realized. ”t The 
opposition, on whose side he sat, admired the matter 
as much as the manner of the speech, and praised 
the strength of his arguments as much as his dic- 
tion. But some of these arguments were little 


tamed a proposition on the part of France to con- 
cede to America, without stipulation, a great 
variety of commercial advantages detrimental to 
her own revenues, and in which no European 
nation, not even Spain, was indulged. Hence Mr. 
Grey concluded that Frarfce expected an equivalent 
from the Americans, and that equivalent would be 
nothing less than the monopoly of the American 
trade, which was once ours. This too, he said, 
must lead to the augmentation of the French navy, 
and to the ruin of the English. Whilst France 
was offering us as a temporary bait this treaty of 
commerce, ostensibly for the Bupply of her own 
market, she had been securing customers in the 
western world to take our commodities off heT 
hands, and thus not only to become the great 
carrier on the high seas, but to trade to an extent 
hitherto unknown to her upon the mercantile 
capital of Great Britain. Another object which 
Mr. Grey thought France had in view was to cut 
us off from all continental connexions and alliances, 
and to insulate ua as much politically as we were 
insulated naturally by the sea that flowed betwAn 
us and the continent. He recommended, instead 
of a present treaty with France, a more intimate 
intercourse with the Americans of the United 
States, who, he said, were willing and eager to 
enter into a commercial treaty upon fair and equit- 
able terms. He accused ministers of granting to 
France advantages in trade which had been refused 
to Ireland— of giving to a rival and a natural 
enemy what wc had withheld from our friends and 
fellow-subjects. He did not as yet perceive or 
hint nt the possibility of removing restrictions on 
all sides, and the propriety of opening our trade to 
France as well as to Ireland and America: he 
thought that France ought to be excluded from 
participation, and that all commercial connexion 
with her must be fraught with danger and deceit. 
Even the temporary advantages which might pos- 
sibly arise out of the French treaty he considered 
as so many additional reasons for rejecting it: 
every offer of benefit from France lie regarded 
with suspicion — ct timeo Danaoset dona ferentesS* 
Burke took a prominent part in the debate of 
this evening. He knew more of the science of 
public economy than any man in parliament, but 
on this occasion he chose to denounce economical 


consonant with the maturcr philosophy and liberal 
principles of Lord Giey; and, if he remembers 
certain parts of this his maiden Speech, it can only 
be to smile or blush at them. He followed his 
leader Fox in representing any connexion with 
France as highly dangerous ; and he declared that 
the present moment was perhaps that, of all others, 
in which our jealousy ought to be most awake, and 
in which we had the least reason for reposing any 
confidence in our old enemy. He read a state 
paper which had passed between the French 
minister and the plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America now in Paris, J and which con- 

• Ann. llegUt, f Sir N. W. Wuxall. 

X Jefferson, Who vru performing oRca at Paris not generally eon* 
sldered compatible with one another In the pereun of an acoi edited 


considerations as unworthy of regard, and, yielding 
to his party connexions, to insist that the policy of 
the proposed treaty should be judged of on other 
grounds altogether. “ The treaty, said he, “ has 
been talked of as irf it were an affair between two 
little counting-houses, and not between two great 
empires. It seems to be considered by its sup- 
porters as a contention between the sign of the 
Fleur-de-lis and the sign of the Red Lion which 
house should obtain the best custom.” He cen- 
sured the wonderful change of language which had 

ambassador. lie was negotiating with tho ministers of the King of 
France about commerce and closer treaties of alliance, and showing 
them how, in case of another war, American s»‘nmen might b* em- 
ployed In " depredation*" on the trade or Great Britain ; and. at tho 
same Uhm, ho was consulting With Lathyette how a icvplntfon might 
best be mode to overthrow tho King of Pi unco s government 1 
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taken place in the House whenever France was 
mentioned. “ Nothing,” he said, “ had been heard 
tint some time but panegyrics of the French. And 
what are the topics we have chosen for our pane- 
gyrics? Do we commend the qualities the French 
really have— their valour, their ingenuity, their 
wit ? No, it is their sincerity , their moderation , 
their truth , their good-will to this natior, that we 
hive been so extremely taken with.” Yet, even if 
a lower view of the matter were to be taken, he 
expressed great doubt whether the minister’s san- 
guine anticipations would not prove wholly delu- 
sive. He maintained that we risked much, and 
could gaih but little, by tlu* treaty. One of the 
great dangers he apprehended was, that British 
capital might gradually find its way into France! 
He painted in his usual vivid colours the great 
power and greater ambition of the French nation, 
and he pointed out, as things sure to excite the 
popular mind, the attention France was paying to 
her navy, the stupendous works she w&b erecting 
at Cherbourg and other places, as if determined to 
cflfeate seaports in spite of nature, by which she 
appeared, as it were, stretching her arms all round 
to graBp and stifle us ; — and hence, he conceived, 
the strange and unnatural desire that had all &t once 
possessed us of running into her embrnces to be 
nothing less than infatuation. Lord Moinington, 
Mr. Grenville, and others, defended the treaty and 
supported Mr. Blackburne’s address. Welbore 
Ellis rose at a late hour to object to the address as 
being in the present stage of the business prema- 
ture, unprecedented, and unparliamentary ; but 
Ellis was out-voted by 236 to 160; and, about 
three o’clock in the morning, the address was 
agreed to without a division. This put an end to 
the business in the Commons. In the Lords the 
debates on the treaty, though not so long, were 
sufficiently interesting. The Marquess of Buck- 
ingham opened the business there with a long 
speech, in which he defended the treaty in all its 
points. He was answered by Dr. Watson, Bishop 
of Ll&ndoff, who enjoyed the reputation of being 
well versed in the knowledge which ought to regu- 
late commercial intercourse. The bishop, who had 
got his mitre from Lord North, and who was — not 
to detract from his other merits — a warm party- 
man, pulled the treaty to pieces without mercy, 
declaring it to be a most dangerous experiment, 
and one likely to undo Great Britain. Shelburne, 
now Marquess of Lausdowne, replied to the Bishop 
of Llandaff in one of the best speeches delivered on 
the subject in either House, lie said that there 
were two fundamental considerations to decide upon 
— I. Whether our old commercial system should 
not be changed as totally erroneous ? — 2. WhetJjJ| 
if it should be thought right to open our tradeto 
the world, France, for political reasons, should be 
excepted ? He believed that the first question would 
require very little discussion. Commerce, like other 
sciences, had simplified itBclf and taken a more 
liberal shape. In fact, truth had made .its own 
way. The old system, with all its monopolies, 


prohibitions, protecting duties, balances of trade, 
with all the calculations formed upon them, was 
now generally exploded ; and consequently all the 
learned prelate’s arguments, which were grounded 
upon that old system, fell to the ground. It was, 
he said, a proud day for the manufacturers of this 
country to see them come down in a body from 
theiT strongholds of prohibition and monopoly, to 
mix with other nation^, with the world at large— 
to see them consenting without a murmur to give 
up all their fences and fortifications, to meet the 
foreign manufacturer on equal terms at their own 
or at his market ; — and he was sure that they w ould 
bring home wealth for themselves in one hand and 
revenue for the state in the other. With respect to 
the second point, or the propriety or necessity of 
excepting France for political reasons, he was of 
opinion that the thing was absurd and impractic- 
able. He thought, and bo did several eminent 
French statesmen, that the two countries, greatly to 
the benefit of both, might live in amity with each 
other — that the talk about eternal and natural 
enemies was a chimera no longer suitable to the 
enlightenment of the age. His lordship, however, 
said that, as the tendency of the treaty was to 
increase the force or tranquillity of the French 
kingdom, we ought to have got some advantages 
in point of navigation ; and that something of this 
sort ought to have been said to France — In pro- 
portion as wc give up to you land, you must give 
up to us sea. He also thought that a good 
opportunity had been neglected of doing something 
for the security of India ; that the armed neu- 
trality or the neutral code ought to have been swept 
away, instead of being tacitly recognised by the 
treaty ; and that steps ought to have been taken 
for putting a stop to the works going on at Cher- 
bourg. His lordship concluded**^ declaring 
that, if this country should declinc^twould not be 
owing to this treaty with France, but to very dif- 
ferent and very obvious causes. If we continued 
under a perpetual fluctuation of administrations 
and of system^, as we had done for many years 
past — if we went on rotting in our corruption, and 
sacrificing the army, the navy, the church, the 
state, to the paltry purpose of procuring majorities 
in the two Houses of Parliament, we could never 
expect to be prosperous, wealthy, ot powerful. 
Jenkinson, now sitting in this House as Lord 
Hawkesbury, defended and applauded every part 
of the treaty ; and Lord Loughborough (Wedder- 
burn) condemned every part of it. The neces- 
sary resolutions were, however, all adopted by 
large majorities; the Lords concurred in the 
address of the Commons as moved by Mr. Black- 
burn e ; and on the 8th of March the address was 
presented by both Houses to the king. 

Before entering upon the business of the treaty 
their lordships had had a sharp discussion upon 
a curious point connected with the constitution 
of their own House. During the late recess of 
parliament two Scotch peers, the Earl of Aber- 
corn and the Duke of Queensberry, who already 
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sat in the House of Lords as two of the sixteen 
elective peers of Scotland, were created British 
peers with the titles of Viscount Hamilton and 
Baron Douglas. The subject was brought before 
the House, on the 5th of February, by Viscount 
Stormont^ who moved that their lordships should 
be summoned on the 13th to consider the new 
patents in a committee of privileges ; and on that 
day he moved that the two Scotch lords, having been 
created English peers, thereby ceased to sitT in the 
House as representatives of the peerage of Scotland. 
The question simply was, whether there should im- 
mediately be an election of two new Scotch repre- 
sentative peers, as would have been the case if the 
two lords had died. The question was complicated 
somewhat by a single precedent, the only one that 
existed. In 1736 the Duke of Athol, being then 
one of the sixteen elective peers of Scotland, suc- 
ceeded by inheritance to the English barony of 
Strange, and still sat in his representative capa- 
city. Lord Chancellor Thurlow, upon this prece- 
dent and upon other grounds, was decidedly of 
opinion that the two new British peers ought to sit 
in the same manner. Although such cases might 
have been foreseen, the Act of Union was silent on 
the subject. Lord Stormont contended that die 
elective and parliamentary qualities of a Scotch 
peer were merged and lost in his qualities of an 
hereditary British peer. Thus the House in 1709, 
soon after the passing of the Act of Union, had 
declared, in the case of the Duke of Dover, that a 
peer of Scotland, claiming to sit in the House of 
Peers by virtue of a patent passed under the great 
seal of Great Britain, had no right to vote in the 
election of the sixteen peers of Scotland. If there- 
fore a peer of Scotland, under the circumstances 
described, could not vote in the election, so neither 
could he be elected. The motion was opposed by 
the Earl of Moiton and by the Chancellor, but m 
the end it was carried by 52 against 38. 

Another question soon arose out of this decision. 
On the 18th of May the Earl of Hopetoun repre- 
sented to their lordships that at the election for 
two peers to supply the places of the two noblemen 
created [leers of Great Britain, the votes of the 
Dukes of Queensberry and Gordon had been 
received, contrary to a resolution of that House 
passed in Januury 1709. This resolution, in 
fact, imported that no Scotch peer who had been 
created a British peer since the Union should be 
entitled to vote at any election of the sixteen peers 
of Scotland. Lord Hopetoun therefore moved that 
the rule should be enforced, and that a copy of the 
said resolution should be transmitted to the Lord 
Registrar of Scotland as a guide for his future 
proceedings in cases of election. The Duke of 
Gordon was abroad, but the Duke of Queensberry 
desired on his own part, and on the part of his 
brother duke, to be heard by counsel. This was 
objected to, as no new resolution was to be taken, 
but merely an old one to be put in force. Chan- 
cellor Thurlow doubted whether the old resolution 
was to be oo juddered valid; and he told their 
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lordships that a resolution of either House of Par- 
liament, however unanimously carried in that single 
House, did not constitute law. He also reminded 
their lordships of another resolution passed by their 
House in 1711, by which two Scotch dukes,.who 
had been created British peers, were declared inca- 
pable of sitting in that House in the latter capacity. 
Thus of these two resolutions, passed within three 
years of each other, the first^took away their votes as 
Scotch peers, and the other deprived them of their 
seats as British peers; so that, parliamentarily 
considered, they must cease to be peers altogether. 
The latter resolution — that of 1711 — had been 
lately done away with ; not, however, by a resolu- 
tion of one House, but by a regular act of parlia- 
ment passed in the usual manner by the three 
estates. And Thurlow maintained that if the 
resolution of 1708-9 was to be made effective it 
could only be so made by another act of parlia- 
ment ; and when that act of parliament should 
come upon the carpet it would be necessary to 
consider many circumstances and many interests. 
For exnmple, supposing a Scotch peer should Me 
made & bishop, would he in that case lose his right 
to vote at the election of any of the sixteen peers ? 
Lord Hopetoun 1 e motion was ably defended by 
Lord Kinnaird, who described an elective peerage 
us a thing perfectly novel in its nature, and 
wondered how the system had worked at all. 
The Earl of Morton said that, as the reso- 
lution of 1711 had been declared unjust, he 
saw no reason why the other resolution should 
not be declared unjust also. His lordship urged 
that the Act of Union directed that sixteen Scotch 
peers should be chosen and named by all the 
Scotch peers to he their representatives in the 
Parliament of Great Britain ; and that, therefore, 
it would be unjust now to set up distinctions con- 
tradictory to th*? express Act of Union. The Duke 
of Richmond contended that no judicial court ever 
took upon themselves, upon their own mere motion, 
to rc-promulgate a judgment long since delivered. 
If it were deemed proper to confirm the resolution 
of 1709 he would recommend a procedure by 
bill, which would remove all ground of complaint 
of injury, and afford the parties who conceived 
their rights infringed ample opportunity of mak- 
ing out their claims* in the progress of the bill 
through its various stages. Upon a division, how- 
ever, Lord Hopetoun’s motion was carried by a 
considerable majority ; and the lord registrar was 
accordingly ordered not to take the votes of Scotch 
peers that had become peers of Great Britain.* 
Lord Thurlow, in the course of the debate, had 
alluded to the exclusion from the House of Com- 
mons of the eldest sons of Scotch peers — a case 
which we ahaU presently find under debate in the 
lower House, 

On the 26th of February Pitt introduced bis 


* By a subsequent resolution, however, passed 7th June, 1713* fhe 
House reversed this decision, sustaining the right of the Duke of 
Queembevry and the Bart of Abeieora to vole at the deoUoa of se» 
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celebrated plan for consolidating the various duties 
Upon articles in the customs and the excise so as 
to convert them into single duties upon each article, 
and thereby set rid of multiplied grievances to the 
people and of a perplexing confusion of accounts 
and wasting expenses of collection to the govern- 
ment The necessity of some change in these 
important matters was so seriously and universally 
ftlt that hardly any opposition was offered to the 
bill or to the resolutions necessary to give it effect. 
The prime minister made more than one luminous 
speecn, and acquired great reputation by the mea- 
sure ; aqd yet it is said the merits of the scheme 
belonged to a poor dissenting minister at Hackney 
—to the same Dr. Price who is the reputed father 
of a less healthy child, or of Pitt's grand plan for 
paying off the national debt. 

On the 28th of March Mr. Beaufoy, member 
for Great Yarmouth, who had previously distin- 
guished himself in the same cause, made a motion 
for taking into consideration the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts as things grievous to a large 
and respectable part of the nation. Lord North, 
who had now completely lost his eyesight, came 
down darkling to the House, for the first time this 
session, to oppose the motion. He replied to Mr. 
Beaufov, beginning with expressing a hope that 
he would not be considered as an enemy to tolera- 
tion of opinion upon religious subjects. But he 
then urged that enough had already been done in 
removing penal restrictions upon Teligiou9 opi- 
nions ; and that the preservation of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts was essential to the preservation 
of the constitution. Yet Ins lordship Bpoke as if 
this danger would proceed chiefly from the violence 
and fanaticism of the church party, sure to be 

rovoked by any such ample concessions to the 

issenters ; he was assuredly no bigot himself, and 
we may reasonably doubt with him whether the 
time was yet come for so bold an enactment. 

“ We all know',” said he, “ the perilous nature of 
the cry, ‘ The Church is in danger and an incen- 
diary, watching his opportunity, may do as much 
mischief by that cry as was done not long ago by 
the cry of * No PopcTy.* Pitt followed Lord 

* By tbU time the Protestant Champion had renounced Christianity 
tad tamed Jew. Jn the Cluoniclu of tho Annual llagutcr (or H86 
it the following entry “ May 4th. Lord Oworgc- Gordon was esteem- 
mwt4mt*4 in the parish church of St. Mary la-bonne." 

On the liMh of January of the present jear (1787) he wm brought 
to trial In the Court or King's Bench for n libel on tho Qu<*en of 
Prance and M Barthelemy. the French charge d affaires at London, 
and for a libel on his British majesty's government, justices, See. &c 
He defended himself, gave evident signs of insanity, was found 
guilty* hat fled to Holland before judgment could be given. The 
plane he selected lor his residence was Amsterdam, because it 
abounded srith Jews t but he had been there a very short time ero he 
Ipteited from the burgomasters orders to quit the city within twenty- 
four hours. In the month of December he was found at Birmingham 
living with some Jews i he was arrested for a contempt of cotumkpm* 
stilted to Newgate, and at the beginning of the following yeasgPlied , 
td the King’s Bench to receive Judgment. His sentence was (Eat he 
should be Imprisoned In Newgate tor two years, and then give secu- 
rity for fourteen years' good behaviour, himself in lO.OOOf and two 
■untie* ifl SBDOf. each. His noble relatlon^senra to have rejoiced in 
the severity of tho sentence, which was tantamount, m hi* circum- 
stanoes t to imprisonment for life, as there was no other mode, except 
resorting to n madhouse* to keep him out of mischief. He a ae com- 
fortably aooommodated in apartments belonging to the keeper of 
Kawgate, and there h» died la 1TM, deploring that, In. aU probabi- 
lity, nis remain* wtrtUd hot h« suffered 10 be Interred to a Jewish 


North, and took the same side of the question. 
Fox, on the other hand, supported the motion in a 
long and able speech. He was followed by Sir 
Harry Houghton, Mr. Smith, Sir James John* 
Btone and others; but, upon a division* Mr. 
Beaufoy’s motion was negatived by 178 against 
100 . 

On the 20lh of April, previous to the opening 
of the budget, Alderrrian Newnham, who had pre- 
sented the petition of the manufacturers against 
the French treaty, and who had been for some time 
very much linked and closeted with Sheridan, rose 
in the House to speak on the subject of the Prince 
of Wales’s debts and deep distress. He demanded 
to know of the chancellor of the exchequer, whether 
it was the intention of his majesty’s ministers to 
bring forward any proposition for rescuing his 
royal highness from his present embarrassed and 
distressed situation ? The alderman was of opinion 
that, however honourable to the prince was the con- 
duct he had pursued under his difficulties, it would 
bring indelible disgrace upon the nation if he were 
suffered to remain any longer in his present re- 
duced circumstances. To the question Pitt replied, 
with all his official coldness, that it was not his 
duty to bring forward a subject of that nature, un- 
less by command of his majesty ; and that it was 
not necessary that he should say more than that he 
had not been honoured with such a command. 
Upon this Alderman Newnham gave notice of bis 
intention to bring the subject regularly before the 
House on the 4th of May. In the mean time great 
exertions were made to secure the countenance and 
support of the independent members, and several 
meetings were held that were so numerously at- 
tended as to create Borne uneasiness in the mind of 
the minister. On the 24th of April, Pitt, after 
requesting Alderman NewnliMk^o inform the 
House more particularly of the nlffie of the motion 
lie intended to make, held out a threat with the 
evident object of preventing the motion altogether. 
He said that the subject was delicate— -exceedingly 
delicate — and he declared that the knowledge he 
possessed of many private circumstances relating 
to it, made him extremely anxious to persuade the 
House to prevent any discussion of it, and that if 
the honourable member persevered in bringing 
forward his motion, it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to lay these circumstances before the public. 
It would, he said, from the profound respect he 
entertained for every part of the royal family, prove 
exceedingly distressing to him, yet he would dis- 
charge his duty to the public and enter fully into 
the subject. Three days after this— on the 27th of 
April — Alderman Newnham signified to the House 
that the motion he intended to make would be to 
the following effect:— u That an humble address 
be presented to his majesty, praying him to take 
into consideration the present embarrassed state of 
the affairs of the Prince of Wales, and to grant 
him such relief as his royal wisdom should think 
fit, and that the House would make good the itme.” 
Mr. Rolle, member for Devonshire (the hero of 
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the Rolliad, afterward* Lord Rolle), whose seal was 
wry conspicuous on this occasion, now Bpoke more 
alarmingly than the minister, declaring, &b of his 
own knowledge, that the question involved matter 
by which the constitution both in church and state 
might be essentially affected; and that, if the 
friends of the Prince of Wales persisted in their 
attempt, it would be necessary to go into a full in- 
quiry. Sheridan called upon Mr. Rolle to speak 
more plainly : he said he made this call the more 
earnestly from the evident connexion between the 
observation of the honourable member for Devon- 
shire and the menace held out by the chancellor of 
the exchequer. The Prince of Wales, Sheridan 
added, shrunk from no inquiry, however searching 
— there was no part of his conduct which he wished 
to conceal — he (Sheridan) had the highest autho- 
rity for making this declaration ; and he only ne* 
gretted that a hostile discussion had not been ren- 
dered unnecessary by pecuniary relief from another 
quarter. He declared that the insinuations and 
menaces which had been thrown out made it im- 
possible for the prince to recede with honour. And 
he further declared that his royal highness, as a 
peer of Great Britain, was quite ready to answer 
in the other House any questions that might be 
put to him. Mr. Powys said that he dreaded any 
such discussion ; and he pathetically implored 
Alderman Newnham, as he valued royalty and the 
house of Brunswick, to abstain, and apologise for 
having gone so far. Several other members joined 
in these entreaties, expressing their hope that the 
delicate business might be accommodated. Later 
in the evening Pitt rose ; changing his tone and 
manner, he now said that he had been greatly 
misunderstood if it was conceived that he meant 
to make any insinuations injurious to the Prince 
of Wales— that the private circumstances he had 
alluded to, and which he might find it necessary 
to state frilly to the House, related only to his pe- 
cuniary affairs, and to a correspondence that had 
taken place on that subject, without reference to 
anything extraneous. These might be the wordB 
of policy, but they certainly were not the words 
of truth. The most obtuse member in the House 
knew perfectly well that, in endeavouring to stop 
Newnham *s motion by exciting fear, the myste- 
rious threat he held out could only refer to the 
rince’s connexion with Mrs. Fitzhcrbert, which 
ad long been the topic of conversation among the 
public, who very confidently believed that the 
highly connected and very estimable lady was 
the wife (in so far as the marriage ceremony could 
make her so), not the mistress of the heir to 
the British throne. And Rolle's double allusion 
to church and state was well known to proceed 
from the circumstance of Mrs. Fitzhcrbert being a 
member of the church of Rome. These rumours, 
and the unquestionable evidence of an intimacy of 
the closest Kind between the prince and the beau- 
tiful Catholic, had filled the minds of the king and 
queen with alarm and horror, and had contributed 
to the obduracy of his majesty in money matters. 


It is said that the king had repeatedly offered to 
procure from parliament a grant of 200,000/. to 
pay his debts ' and finish Carlton House, and an 
addition of 50,000/. a-year to his income, if the 
prince would consent to marry a foreign Protestant 
princess ; and that the prince’s positive refusal to 
accede to any such condition induced him to be- 
lieve that his son really considered himself as 
already married, and completed his estrangement 
from him. The king's dread of popery, if a very 
unwise, was yet a very deep and conscientious feel- 
ing, and the queen, in addition to this fear — perhaps 
not quite so vehement in her bosom — had a tho- 
rough abhorrence of wbat are called mbnalliance k 
But it must be confessed that, even without these 
extreme feelings, there were sufficient causes to 
create doubt and dismay, not merely in the royal 
pair, hut also in the breasts of many of their sub- 
jects, who looked reverentially to acts and laws. 
By the statute commonly called the Bill of Rights, 
passed at the Revolution, which drove the tyrant 
and papist, James II., from the throne, and brought 
in the Protestant William and Mary, it was enacted, 
that “ every person who shall marry a papist shall 
he excluded, and for ever be incapable to inherit, 
the crown of this realm and further it declared 
that in case of any such marriage M the people of 
these realms shall be and are hereby absolved of 
their allegiance. ,, These strong and comprehensive 
clauses were afterwards confirmed by the Act of 
Settlement. It was held, however, by many, that 
any such marriage as the alleged one between the 
nnce and a subject was rendered null and void 
y the Royal Marriage Act passed under George 
II., and by which no member of the royal family 
could contract a marriage without the consent of 
the king or sovereign actually on the throne. As 
to this point there was no doubt ; but the inference 
drawn from it— that, as the contract was invalid, the 
forfeiture was saved — was not quite so clear, for 
there are analogous cases in law where the nullity 
of an illegal transaction does not do away with the 
penalty attached to it. Thus, as it has been ob- 
served, & man by contracting a second marriage 
while his first wife is still living commits a felony; 
and the crime, according to its legal description, 
consists in marrying or contracting a marriage — 
though whut he does is no more a marriage than 
that of the Prince of Wales would have been under 
the circumstances in question.* In bigamy there is 
and can he no second marriage, but the offender is 
nevertheless punished. The laws of all civilized 
countries abound in cases of acts prohibited and 
made void, yet punished by a forfeiture of the 
rights of him who contravenes the prohibition as 
much as if they were valid and effectual. t It was 
doubtful, moreover, whether statutes so solemn as 
the Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement could be 
varied or repealed in any essential particular by a 
subsequent law like the Royal Marriage Act, which 
made no reference whatever to their provisions, 

t Lord Brottibun, Stat*«m«n. 
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gUpfe very ft* from dear# if the mar* 

IplM be moved, that the Prince of Wale* 
IftM absolutely forfeited his right to the crown. 
3 After the conversation in the House on the 27th 
■$m€ was a meat meeting of the prince’s fncnds at 
Hr* PelhamV the prince himself attending and 
taking part in the very serious deliberations. It 
should appear that the meeting was informed by 
the prince’s own lips that there never had been any 
marriage, and that, therefore, there could be no 
danger in continuing the struggle for money 
against his father and the minister. The altered 
tone of Pitt must also have tended to remove alarm, 
if any had been felt in this quarter. On the 30th 
Alderman Newnham again brought the subject 
before the House of Commons, declaring that he 
could not see why some gentlemen were filled with 
apprehensions and alarms at his perseverance — 
that he knew no ground for any uneasiness— that 
the prince knew none — that it was by his royal 
highness’s express desire he was pursuing his de- 
sign — that he conceived himself highly honoured 
by the prince’s confidence on this occasion — that 
he was not to be intimidated, nor was his royal 
highness to be deterred from his purpose by the 
base and false rumours which were spread abroad 
concerning him. When the worthy alderman had 
finished this display of vanity and conceit, Mr. 
Fox, who had been absent on ihc former debate, 
came forward to give the weight of his authority 
to the assertions made by Sheridan. He said he 
spoke with immediate authority from the Prince of 
Woles, and could assure the House that there waB 
no part of his conduct that his royal highness was 
either afraid or unwilling to have investigated. 
Looking at Rolle, Fox said, mysterious allusions had 
been made to something full of danger to the church 
and Btate. He wished the honourable gentleman 
had spoken more explicitly ; but lie supposed he 
alluded to a certain low and malicious rumour — a 
supposed marriage — a thing which not only had 
not happened, but which was even impossible. The 
whole thing was a story fit only to impose upon 
the lowest of the vulgar, and which ought not to 
have gained credit for a moment in that House. 
Rolle readily admitted the legal impossibility of 
such a marriage, but hinted that there were modes 
in which it might have been managed. He said 
they all knew that there were certain laws and acts 
of parliament which forbade it, and made it null 
and void; but still it might have taken place, 
though not under the sanction of English law, and 
upon this point he wished to be satisfied. Fox, 
speaking with great warmth, said that, when he 
denied the odious calumny in question, he meant 
to deny it, not merely with regard to the effertkpf 
certain existing statutes, but to deny it in toi Rfto 
deny it in point of fact as well as law. The fact 
not only never could have happened legally, but 
never did happen in any way whatsoever, and had 
from the beginning been a base and malicious false- 
hood. Rolle then desired to know whether the 
words the honourable gentleman had last spoken 


were to be considered as spoken from direct au- 
thority ? Fox replied that he had direct autho- 
rity for them from his royal highness* Another of 
the prince’s friends then called triumphantly upon 
the Devonshire member to declare to the House 
that he was satisfied with these full explanations. 
But Rolle said tha t nothing should induce him to 
act contrary to his own judgment ; that an answer 
had certainly been given to his question, and that 
the House might judge for themselves. This called 
up Sheridan, who said that 6uch a line of conduct 
was neither candid nor manly, and that the House 
ought therefore to resolve it to be seditious as well as 
disloyal to propagate reports injurious to the cha- 
racter of the Prince of W ales. Rolle Baid a few 
more words, hut as far as possible from concession ; 
and then Pitt enme to Ins rescue, declaring that 
his conduct had not been unparliamentary, but 
that Sheridan’s was. “ Those,” added the pre- 
mier, “ who exhibit such warmth ought rather to 
acknowledge their obligation to the gentleman who 
suggested a question which has produced so expli- 
cit a declaration on this interesting subject — a de- 
claration w r hich must give entire satisfaction not 
only to him, but to the whole House.” The Devon- 
shire member, however, would not say even now 
that he was satisfied; and Sheridan returned to 
the charge, protesting that it was aggravating the 
malicious falsehood by implying that the Prince of 
Wales had authorised gentlemen to make a false 
denial of the fact “ Even the minister himself,” 
said Sheridan, “ is obliged to assume that the ho- 
nourable member must be satisfied, us he has not 
sufficient candour to make the acknowledgment.” 
Rolle then said that the honourable gentleman had 
not heard him say he was unsatisfied . Mr. Grey, 
the new and bright star of the opposition, insisted 
that Fox’s answ er was satisfacto^^o every man in 
his senses, and that the conduct IPRe member for 
Devonshire was unpardonable. Grey also cen- 
sured, in the strongest terms, the premier’s threats 
and equi vocations, and insisted that Alderman 
Newnham ought to proceed with his measure for 
obtaining pecuniary relief for the Prince of Wales. 

On the very next day overtures were made to his 
royal highness for a private accommodation, by 
which he was to get money without any further 
debate. On the 2nd of May, Dundas, late in the 
evening, waited upon the prince at Carlton House, 
and, after a long and private conversation, in- 
duced him to receive the visit of the premier on the 
next day. On the 3rd, Pitt went to Carlton House, 
and, to the consternation of the Whig party, was 
closeted two hours with his royal highness. From 
Carlton House, with a bundle of papers in his 
pocket, Pitt went straight to Buckingham House, 
where the king was expecting him, and where a 
council was assembled, which sat till midnight. 
There was no time to lose, for the morrow, the 4lh 
of May, was the day fixed for Alderman Newn- 
ham’s motion. Between twelve and one o’clock a 
letter was dispatched to the princes assuring him 
that if he would cause the intended motion to be 
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withdrawn satisfactory arrangements should he 
made. This letter and the prince’s answer were 
kept secret from all hut a few. When the great 
to-morrow came the House was crowded, and as 
soon as Pitt came in and took his seat there 
was an expectant silence. Presently Alderman 
Newnham rose and said he felt the highest satis- 
faction in being able to inform the house that his 
intended motion was no longer necessary. Several 
members expressed their exceeding great joy at 
this announcement, but the countenances of many 
more seemed rather puzzled than pleased. Rolle 
said he hoped ti.c alderman’s conduct was not the 
result of any dishonourable compromise on the 
other side. Pitt then declared that for his part 
he could see no reason why the alderman’s motion 
was less necessary now than before ; that, ns to 
terms or concessions, he knew of none ; and that 
the conduct of the highest party in the transaction 
(the king) was uniform an d consistent, departing 
in no one instance from the principles which al- 
ways directed him. Kox said he wished to avoid 
creating any division of opinion ; but he felt it ne- 
cessary, after what hud fallen from the minister, 
to say that the conduct of the other party (the 
prince) had been equally consistent and explicit. 
The alderman’s motion b(ing dropped, and the 
minister denying that he knew of nny terms or con- 
cessions, placed the prince in a doubtful state as to 
the money, and he wrote that night to the minister 
to demand an explanation. Pitt, in reply, re- 
quested a personal confeience. This being granted, 
Pitt, accompanied by Dundas, went to Carlton 
House the next day and found the prince in com- 
pany with Sheridan. He declined entering upon 
business in the presence of one who was opposed to 
the king’s government. The prince then ordered 
both Sheridan and Dundas to withdraw, and re- 
mained alone witli the premier. The conference 
was long, and the conclusion of it was that the 
prince, to prevent future mistakes or equivocations, 
put into the hands of the minister his own pio- 
posuls in writing. They were— 1. That his debts 
should be paid, at least in part ; 2. That a grunt 
Bhould be made for completing Carlton House ; 

3. That such reasonable increase should be made to 
his annual income as would prevent henceforth the 
necessity of his contracting debts. These demands 
were immediately transmitted to the king at \V indsor, 
who replied to them in a letter written in his own 
hand, not to the prince, but to the minister. His 
majesty wrote — 1. That he was gratified to find the 
prince ready to submit his debts to inspection; 
2. That the prince should set forth not only the 
amount of his debts, but the manner in which each 
particular debt was contracted ; 3. That the prince 
should engage not to contract debts in future; 

4. That upon compliance with the foregoing condi- 
tions would depend the king’s consent to the pay- 
ment of the prince's debts, or any portion of them ; 

5. That the king could not think any increase of 
income necessary bo long as the Prince of Wales 
remained unmarried. The king could hardly 


escape the accusation of bad faith in these trans- 
actions. The letter written at twelve o’clock at 
night on the breaking up of the council at Buck 
inghnm House, and which letter procured from the 
prince the revocation of Alderman Newnham’s 
high mission, was indeed expressed in very general 
terras ; but these terms may have been purposely 
chosen, and they certairfly prAnised * satisfactory 
arrangements,” unclogged by any other condition 
than that of the abandonment of the alderman’s 
motion. It is said that the prince at first refused 
the conditions as harsh and unreasonable, and that 
he and his friends conceived or revived a notion 
of calling upon the king to render an account of 
the proceeds of the heir apparent’s estates or 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall during his 
minority. The king had appropriated these re- 
venues to the civil list, and had rendered no 
account on the prince’s coming of age. When the 
question first was broached his majesty maintained 
that he was entitled to those revenues (about 
14,000/ per annum) during the minority of his 
son, ami that he had spent the money in the 
prince’s education and maintenance. But the 
Whig chiefs, or such of them as were enumerated 
among the prince's fiiends, contended that provi- 
sion hud been made for those great national 
objects, the education and maintenance of the 
prince, in the civil list, and that the king had no 
claim or right to the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall, which ought to have been set aside and 
left to accumulate like the property of any other 
minor. This nice question, however, was not 
pressed, for, while the prince’s friends were rumour- 
ing that Mr. Courtenay, one of his law-officers, 
would bring it before parliament, the king, on the 
21st of May, sent a message to both Houses on 
the subject of the debts, &c. After stating, “ with 
the greatest concern,”* that the prince had in- 
curred debts to a large amount, which, if left to be 
discharged out of his annual income, would render 
it impossible for him to support an establishment 
suited to his rank and station, the message con* 
tinued : — “ Painful as it is at all times to his 
majesty to propose an addition to the heavy ex- 
penses necessarily borne by his people, his majesty 
is induced, from his paternal affection to the 
Prince of Wales, to recur to the liberality and 
attachment of his faithful Commons for their 
assistance on an occasion so interesting to his 
majesty’s feelings, and to the ease and honour of 
so distinguished a branch of his royal family. His 
majesty could not, however, expect or desire the 
assistance of this House, but on a well-grounded 
expectation that the prince will avoid contracting 
any debtB in future. With a view to this object, 
and from an anxious desire to remove any possible 
doubt of the sufficiency of the prince’s income to 
support amply the dignity of his situation, his 
majesty has directed a sum of 10,0001. per annum 

• Tbs expression may have been the more called Air, a* hi* majetty 
had parliament tar money to p«y off Mi 
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tp be paid out of the civil list, in addition to the 
allowance which his majesty has hitherto given 
liltn; and his majesty has the satisfaction to in- 
form the house that the Prince of Wales has given 
his majesty the fullest assurance of his determina- 
tion to confine his future expenses within his 
income.” The message further informed the 
House that his majesty would direct an estimate to 
v be laid before them of the sum requisite to com- 
plete the works at Carlton House, and that he 
recommended it to his faithful Commons to con- 
sider of making some provision for that purpose. 
Two days after this — on the 2.'ird of May— an 
abstract account of the debts and of the expendi- 
ture of the Prince of Wales was laid before the 
Howe, who, with “dignified generosity, ” declined 
any inspection ; and on the following day voted an 
humble address to the king, in which, after the 
usual thanks, they humbly desired that his majesty 
would be graciously pleased to direct the sum of 
161,000/. to be issued out of the civil list for pay- 
ment of the prince’s debts, and the further sum of 
20,000/. on account of the works at Carlton 
House.* This termination of the business appears 
to have satisfied none of the parties concerned. 
The abstract of accounts did not contain all the 
prince’s debts; the sum of 20,000/. was like a 
drop in that deep well of tasteless expenditure, 
Carlton House, and, as the prince had resumed his 
state and expensive household, it muBt have been 
foreseen that in a very short time there would be 
another application to parliament to pay his debts. 
Nor can it he said that any party had come out 
very honourably from the long contention and 
unsatisfactory arrangement. At least, we think 
that, if the varnish of party, and that other 
varnish which people spread over princes, illus- 
trious orators, and beautiful women, he rubbed ofF, 
there will appear underneath something censurable 
or unaccountable in the conduct of every one en- 
gaged or interested in the various transactions and 
in what followed them. Notwithstanding the 
solemn assurances of Fox and Sheridan, “ on au- 
thority,” that there never had been any marriage, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert continued to live with the prince 
as before. She never forgave Fox, she would never 
consent to speak to him again ; and she alleged, and 
her friends publicly alleged for her, that the Whig 
leader knew that there had been a private marriage 

• The abstract of account* presented was simply this 

Debt*. £• 

Honda . . a a • ■ • • Ui 000 

Purchase of house* ...... 4,000 

Expenses of Carlton House • • . . 63,305 

Tradesmen's bills .... .00,804 


Expenditure from July 1783 to July 178A. 
Household . . . , . , • 

Privy purse 

ffcyments made by Colonel Hot ham, particulars 
delivered to his majesty .... 
Other extrsordinsnos 


161,109 


Salaries . • . 
Stables * • • 

Mr. BaUMK’ft extra 

Total 


W 


87,203 

11,408 

94,636 

64,734 

37,919 

7,069 

194,346 


that was good and binding in foro conscientim, 
whatever it might be by act of parliament It 
has been reported that a ceremony was performed 
more Catholico in the town-house of the lady's 
uncle, Lord Sefton ; hut if there waa a perform- 
ance of the kind the lady and her unde, and all 
present at it, must have known that it was valueless, 
any such pretended marriage being expresaly de- 
clared to he null and void by the law of the country, 
which surely the law of no foreign country or 
church can be supposed to set aside. Mrs* FiU- 
herbert was not an inexperienced girl fresh from 
a convent or boarding school, or just emanci- 
pated from the control of a governess — she had 
lived in the great world for a good number of years 
(she was several years older than her royal lover), 
Bhe had been twice married, and twice a widow, 
before ever she met the prince; and we cannot 
therefore conceive how she ever could have been 
“ trepanned into a sacrifice of her honour,”* or 
made to believe that any ceremony, whether per- 
formed by a Catholic priest or by a Protestant 
clergyman, or by the functionary at Gretna Green, 
or by any other party, could be a legal marriage, 
or could be held by her to be one, or could possibly 
satisfy her even in foro conscimtiee , The lady 
had many estimable qualities, and some of the 
most generous and highest of human virtues — she 
was a sufferer by her connexion, which was indeed 
attended from the first “ with more danger to her 
own peace than to that of either church or state ;”f 
hut it sccmB scarcely fair to release her from the 
imputation of an impropriety or a minor sin, by 
attributing perfidy to the prince, or charging him 
with any greater guilt than evidence or circum- 
stances appear to justify. It is said that the lady 
w&b only reconciled to the prince by his assurance 
that something should be doq^tt: said in parlia- 
ment to save her character b^nose very mends 
who had so emphatically denied there being any 
marriage — that the prince applied to Mr. Grey, in 
the expectation that he would find out some method 
of eating his own words, or of getting up an equi- 
vocation which should make the marriage ap- 
pear, if not certain, at least doubtful, as it had 
been before— that Grey, with the liighmindedness 
which might he expected from him, refused any 
such office — that Fox was applied to without any 
more effect— and that, as a last resource, his royal 
highness addressed himself to the easier morality 
of Sheridan. And, in fact, Sheridan, in one of 
the conversations in the House, spoke of the great 
injury which had been done to the character of the 
lady. But, even Sheridan, bold-faced as he waa, 
and accommodating as he was to all the prince's 
wishes, did not venture to unsay what had been 
said, or to affirm more than that “ another person” 
who had been alluded to was without reproach, 
and “ was entitled to the truest end most general 
respect.” Indeed he could hardly have said more 
without travelling from the record prescribed to 

* Lord Brougham, Character of George IV., la fce* 

* Moon,Ufeof SbcrUUo. 
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him by the prince, who was only anxious to soothe 
the lady, ana save appearances for her in society, 
but by no means disposed to risk the forfeiture of 
the crown, or at least a long and irksome investi- 
gation, by having it stated that he was really 
married to a Catholic. The lady appears to have 
rested satisfied with Sheridan, and the society in 
which she moved pretended or really felt a con- 
viction that Mrs. Fitzherbert’s character and repu- 
tation were just os spotless now as they were before 
Fox’s famous speech, in which, though upon dif- 
ferent grounds, we agree with them. The prin- 
cipal friends of the lady were persons that had 
great influence and almost an absolute dominion 
over the fashionable world, and who, from party 
lccling, and for other reasons, were disposed to 
bestow all their leniency on this particular ca^e, 
and to treat the lady with a consideration her Irirtb, 
her beauty, and her many merits might not other- 
wise have obtained. The greatest proneuses of the 
Fitzherbert were the Duchess of Devonshire, the 
chieftainness of the Whig party, the supreme leader 
of Ion ; and the Duchess of Cumberland, the fair 
Luttrell, who, though lying under no Roman 
Catholic disqualification, was excluded by the 
Royal Marriage Act from the honours of the 
lace she held. Both these high dames were at a 
ind of open war with Buckingham House and the 
court of St. James's, to which one of them — the 
Duchess of Cumberland — had never been admitted 
since her union with the king’s brother. In fact, 
in the language of that court, and in the terms of 
the Royal Marriage Act (if it had had an ex post 
facto operation), her marriage was unlawful . 

Some interesting debates took place on an un- 
successful motion made by Fox on the 24th of 
April, for the repeal of a house-tax imposed in 
the year 1*785 upon retail shopkeepers, and upon 
a bill brought in by ministers on the 26th of the 
same month to authorise the commissioners of 
the treasury to let out to farm the duties on post- 
horses. The opposition censured this post-horse 
bill as a measure without precedent in this king- 
dom, and adopted from the practice of countries, 
like France (where nearly all the taxes had been 
farmed out), whose forms of government were less 
favourable to the liberty of the subject than ours. 
Pitt defended his bill by urging that government 
had hitherto been defrauded of the greater part of 
that tax by a collusion between the innkeepers and 
the collectors, and that the mode now devised 
would bring the money into the treasury. He re- 
ferred to the turnpike-duty, the most analogous in 
its nature to the tax now under discussion, and to 
the cross-letter postage, as prooft that the proposed 
letting out to form was not without precedent in 
this country. After much discussion the bill was 
carried through all its stages by large majorities. 
Early in the session a curious petition had been 
presented from the prisoners for debt confined in 
Newgate, who described themselves as condemned 
to Ungor sway their unhappy lives in a loathsome 
gaol, while mona were suffering a has punishment 


by enjoying their liberties in a foreign country ; 
and they implored to be admitted to the privilege 
of choosing the .lot of felons, and to be transported 
to New South Wales, if the wisdom of the House 
should not judge it proper to pass a bill for their 
relief. Shortly after this petition was presented, a 
bill for the relief of insolvent debtors was passed 
by the Commons ; but it was thrown out in the 
Lords by 25 against 12. The Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, who had expressed his dissatisfaction at 
several insolvent relief bills which it was customary 
to pass from time to time without any fixed rule 
(the last had been passed seven years before, in 
1780), urged many objections to the present bill, 
and he seemed to point to the necessity of a sweep- 
ing change in the law of debtor and creditor, by 
alluding to the extravagance, the dissipation, and 
corruption that prevailed in our prisons. Lord 
Rawdon, who had fought so many battles of a 
different kind in America, entered the lists with 
the redoubtable chancellor on this question, which 
was a question of law, and he spoke with admira- 
ble good sense. He said that, as the learned lord 
admitted that these laws ought to be revised, till 
their lordships had the virtue and industry to in- 
stitiC such a revision expedients must be resorted 
to. He allowed that frequent insolvent bills were 
not the best remedy ; but he contended that they 
were bound to apply some remedy from time to 
time so long as they suffered the laws to remain in 
their present defective condition. Three thousand 
debtors, said his lordship, were at that moment 
locked up in prison, and maintained in a state of 
UBcIcssnesB and inactivity — a burden to the country 
and of no benefit to their creditors. 

On the 15th of May Mr. Grey called the atten- 
tion of the House to certain abuses and corrupt 
practices in the post-office, which, he said, had 
come to his knowledge in consequence of the dis- 
mission of noble relation of his (the Earl of 
Tankerville) from the office of joint-postmaster- 
general. After broadly stating some very extraor- 
dinary circumstances, Grey brought the matter 
home to the present minister, by stating that his 
relative, Lord Tankerville, while in office as 
joint-postmaster, had endeavoured to correct the 
abuses in question, and had communicated his 
plans to the chancellor, of the exchequer, who had 
greatly commended his zeal and attention to the 
public interest, and had promised him support— 
that Lord Carteret, Lord Tankerville*! colleague 
in that office, not viewing the abuses in the same 
light, and refusing to concur in the plan of reform 
and prevention, a quarrel had broken out between 
the two noble lords which rendered it impossible 
that they should continue in office togethei^-and 
that the chancellor of the exchequer, instead of dis- 
missing Lord Carteret, the protector of the abuses 
and the opposer of reform, had suddenly dismissed 
Lord Tankerville, who had shown himself so 
anxious for a reform, and had taken so much pains 
to effect it, in a manner the most unexampled and 
extraordinary. Mr. Grey therefore concluded that 
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the chancellor of the exchequer deserved the cen- 
tre of parliament ; and, with a view to establish 
that fact, as well as the charges against Lord Car- 
teret, he moved “ that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into certain abuses in the post-office.” 
Pitt immediately rose and gave his assent to the 
motion : he denied that he was inclined to connive 
or wink at abuses in tho post office or in any other 
N public establishment. So lur was he from being 
b&kward in these matters, that he had himself 
suggested a measure for the reform of some abuses 
in the post-office. Fox and Sheridan called Pitt a 
magnificent promiser of reform in the state, but a 
miserable performer. They spoke with cutting 
Sarcasm of the prudent use he had made of the 
influence of the crown in the distribution of places 
and emoluments, and the bestowing of titles and 
honours : they observed that, with respect to the 
dismission of Lord Tankcrville, it was not to be 
imagined that any merit of his lordship could stand 
a moment in competition with the merits of the 
distinguished .person who succeeded him in the 
post-office (Jcnkinson), a person now a peer of 
Great Britain, chancellor of the duchy of Lancas- 
ter, and first lord of the new board of trade — a 
person against whose interest the dismission of a 
whole administration did not weigh a feather. 
Sheridan concluded by reminding Pitt of his cla- 
morous opposition to Lord North, and of his cele- 
brated triumph over that noble lord on the sub- 
ject of Borne alleged overcharges in the articles 
of tape and whipcord, and the expenses of the 
kitchens in Downing-street. This led to a re- 
joinder from Pitt, who, aa he almost invariably 
did when Lord North was alluded to, broke away 
into flying denunciations of the coalition. Fox 
said that, after Lord North had been driven from 
his post, it was understood and believed that he 
(Pitt) bad himself courted the noble lord with a 
view to a junction with him. “ Who understood 
bo ?” said Pitt, across the table. “ I did, fur one,” 
replied Fox, “ and so, I have reason to believe, did 
many others. Certain it is, the right honourable 
geutleman, before the coalition, never expressed 
himself with that acrimony which he has since used 
when speaking of the noble lord.” Pitt denied 
the fact. In the course of these personal reflec- 
tions the chancellor of the exchequer spoke with 
little respect of the motives of Mr. Grey in this 
business : and, as Lord Tankerville was nis rela- 
tion, the young member for Northumberland would 
perhaps have done better if he had left the business 
and the call for the committee in other hands. 
Grey rose with peat warmth to reply to Pitt’s re- 
flections, and said that no man should dare to im- 
pute unworthy motives to him. Pitt conukined 
of this tone of defiance ; and declared hMrould 
call his motives in question whenever his conduct 
appeared to warrant it; — if the honourable gen- 
tleman wished his motives not to be questioned, he 
must take care that his conduct was such aa not to 
make it necessary. Grey then rose again and said 
that, as he should never apt upon dishonourable 


principles, so he would never suffer any person to 
impute dishonourable motives to him ; and, if he 
could not obtain that indulgence in the House, he 
had other means in his power to which it would 
then be proper to resort. Pitt was rising in wrath ; 
but Sheridan rose and spoke before him, en- 
deavouring to stop an altercation that seemed likely 
to end in an appeal to pistols : he said that he be- 
lieved his honourable friend had misunderstood 
some of the words of the chancellor,, of the exche- 
quer. Pitt, who declared that he had not before 
spoken with heat, repeated the arguments of his 
former speech which had given so much offence to 
Grey, and then coldly concluded with Baying that, 
in respect to any other means the honourable gen- 
tleman might wish to resort to, he should reserve 
his answer for the occasion. Grey’s motion was 
carried without a division ; a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the post-office abuses ; and 
on the 23rd of May the report of the committee 
was brought up. A motion for printing it was re- 
jected, and it waB ordered that the report should 
be taken into consideration on the 28th. The said 
report contained some startling mtfttcr : for example 
— that in the year 1775 Mr. Lees, on receiving the 
appointment of secretary to the post-office in Ire- 
land, entered into security to pay the sum of 350/. 
a-yeur out of the profits of his office to a person 
described by the letters A. B., but whose real name 
was Treves, an intimate friend of Lord Curtcret, 
who was at the time of the above appointment 
joint-postmaster-gencral with Lord le Despenser, 
and privy to the whole transaction ; — that it ap- 
peared from the evidence of Mr. Todd, secretary 
to the post-office, that Lord Carteret was greatly 
displeased and disquieted by the discovery of this 
business;— that it appeared that the payment of 
an annuity of 200/. had been grated from a Mr. 
Dash wood for his appointnienfT^>o&tmaater-gene- 
ral of Jamaica, and had been regularly paid by 
Dash wood to Treves, the said Treves having never 
performed any public service in the post-office or 
in any other public office to entitle him to any 
public reward ; — that it appeared that Mr. Moly- 
neux, agent for the Dutch packets, had been per- 
mitted, with the knowledge of Lord Carteret, to 
sell that office to a Mr. Hutchinson, an improper 
person, ^ho had misconducted himself in that 
office ; — that it appeared that none of these trans- 
actions were entered in the books of the post-office, 
but had been kept caiefully concealed; — that it 
appeared that extraordinary abuses and overcharges 
had been allowed in the management of the packet- 
boats, &c. ; and finally, that the perquisites and 
incidents, particularly in coals, candles, articles of 
furniture, &c., to the poatmasters-general and others 
having appointments in the post-office, were shame- 
ful and excessive. 

On the 28 th Mr. Grey introduced the conaj&era- 
tion of the report by a most cutting sp^ph> /ffeich 
aimed more at the enancellpr of jfte 
at Lord Carteret. He said, that ne had no doubt 
the fact, etated by the comply 
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proved ; and then it would be for the House to con- 
sider the nature of the offences, and the degree of 
punishment they deserved. For his own part, he 
would not hesitate to say that he considered the 
chancellor of the exchequer as the person the most 
culpable in the whole business : first, for having 
neglected, after his many vaunting promises of re- 
form, to correct the smallest abuse ; secondly, for 
having dismissed Lord Tankerville, after, giving 
him reason to believe that he should be supported 
in his attempts to check the enormous abuses of 
the post-office ; and lastly, for having sacrificed 
that noble earl to his own personal interest, by ac- 
commodating with his place the person who had 
seated him in his piesent lofty situation, and who 
he knew could dismiss him with a nod. Mr. Grey 
concluded with moving, “ That it appears to 
House that great abuses have prevailed m the post- 
office, and that, the same being made know n to his 
majesty’s ministers, it is their duty, without loss of 
time, to make use of such measures as are in their 
power to reform them ” Lord Maitland (after- 
wards Earl of Lauderdale) stood up in defence of 
the post-office. If, on account of his family con- 
nexion with the Earl of Tankerville, it had been 
awkward in Giev to begin this attack, it was still 
more awkwaid in the jouug Scotch lord to put 
himself foremost in the defence; for, in 1782, 
Maitland had married the daughter and heiress of 
Anthony Todu, Esq , the secretary and chief ma- 
nager of the real business of the post-office. The 
task was not altogether an easy one; but Maitland 
began boldly by calling all the facts contained in 
the report stale, trivial, and unimportant. He said 
that the grant of the 330/. a-ycar w as really made 
to Mr. Treves, and that it was true Mr. Treves was 
an intimate friend of Loid Carteret ; hut that it was 
no charge whatever to the public, and no impedi- 
ment to the public business — that it was with the 
consent of the gentleman who got the place, and 
puid out of his emoluments— and that therefore no 
great harm was done. His lordship was ready to 
admit that such a measure was perhaps not strictly 
justifiable, but then it was by no means unprece- 
dented, and indeed similar transactions were then 
and for long after common in all the public offi- 
ces. As to the transaction with Mr. Dashwood, 
postmaster of Jamaica, he said it was exactly 
similar to the former, and therefore required no 
new observations. With respect to the permis- 
sion granted to Molyneux to resign the agency 
of the Dutch packets to Mr. Hutchinson, that 
was a charitable transaction, intended to keep 
Molyneux, who was a poor unfortunate man and in 
debt, out of prison ; and his lordship added that, 
if there were any blame in this matter, it was as 
much imputable to the Earl of Tankerville as to 
Lord Carteret, since the noble earl had taken as 
great a part in it as the noble lord. As to the 
other facts in the report, Lord Maitland urged 
that either they were not personal to Lord Carteret, 
or too trivial to merit notice. He admitted, indeed, 
that there was something wrong in a two-and- 
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a-half per centage allowed to the person who 
managed the packet-boats, but this, together with 
other abuses in that department, might be corrected 
by the government, and did not appear to him to 
be fit subjects for parliamentary inquiry or censure. 
In conclusion, he moved the previous questioiu and 
intimated that, if that were carried, he should 
afterwards move that the further consideration of 
the report should be put-off for three months. 
Pitt observed that Mr. Grey’s motion was not 
necessary for a reform of the abuses complained of, 
since he had himself, three years ago, brought in a 
hill for that purpose ; and that it must, therefore, 
be meant solely to throw blame upon one noble 
lord at the head of the poBt-officc, and to censure 
himself for the part he had taken in the arrange- 
ment by which the other noble lord had been 
removed from it. As to Lord Carteret’s conduct, 
he conceived it had been sufficiently justified by 
the noble lord who preceded him. As to the re- 
moval of the Earl of Tankerville, he apprehended 
that the House would feel the impropriety of enter- 
taining such a discussion : — it belonged Bolely to 
the executive government to dispose of all public 
employments; end parliament should be very 
cautious how it attempted to control or question the 
discretion with which that power was exercised. 
It certainly had been found necessary to remove 
one or other of the noble lords, as their quarrels 
had risen to such a height that they could not 
with any comfort to themselves sit in the same 
room. Government had chosen to remove the 
Earl of Tai^cerville, and then the vacancy afforded 
an opportunity of accommodating a noble lord 
(Jcnkinson, or Lord Hawkesbury) who had been 
alluded to, and to whom gentlemen might allude 
us often as they pleased, so long as he (Pitt) was 
persuaded that every favour which had been con- 
ferred upon that noble person had been fully 
earned by the most able and meritorious services. 
But the vacancy was not made for the sake of ac- 
commodating that noble lord. There was nothing 
personal or disrespectful intended against the noble 
earl (Tankerville), for on his removal from the 
post-office there was an arrangement for accommo- 
dating him alsOy but his lordship would not listen 
to it. This was speaking out more than old 
ministers would have deemed prudent or expedient; 
yet Pitt, who had just attained the venerable age of 
twenty-eight, ended his speech with some sarcastic 
remarks on the youth and inexperience of Mr. 
Grey, which, he said, together with his ignorance 
of parliamentary usages, might excuse somethings 
which had fallen from him in the course of these 
debates. Sheridan rose and made a very happy 
parody of what had dropped from Pitt on nis first 
appearance in that House, when he called Rigby 
the Nestor of the age. He ridiculed the gravity 
with which an unmerited reproof had been be- 
stowed upon his friend by the “ veteran statesman 
of four years’ experience, the Nestor of twenty* 
eight.” Fox urged that all that had passed, On 
this question was honourable to Mr, Grey and 
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deeply dishonourable to the ministry. If it was 
now meant to do nothing in the matter, why had 
the minister suffered the committee to be ap- 
pointed at all? In his opinion it was clear that, 
when the minister consented to the committee, 
he thought that no proofs could be obtained, and 
that it would end in the disgrace of those who 
dfcsired the inquiry. Now that the charges had 
beeiPmade good, and the report of the committee 
presented, the whole business was to be repre- 
sented as trifling and frivolous! The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer had said that Mr. Grey’s 
conduct showed him to be a party-man. Fox 
denied the fact, but hoped it would soon be true : 
the honourable gentleman, he said, w as not at pre- 
sent of that description, but he hoped by degrees 
he might become a party-man. Fox defended the 
term, maintaining that, as long as there were great 
constitutional questions, and differences of opinion 
upon them, to be a paTty-man was to act the most 
honourable part. There were, he said, known dif- 
ferences of opinion in this country upon many great 
questions, and upon none more than on the manner 
in which the right honourable gentleman himself 
(Pitt) came last into office. Both Lord Maitland’s 
motions were agreed to without a division. But 
the effect produced out of doors by these debates 
was veTy unfavourable to Pitt and his party. 

By the ancient parliamentary law of Scotland 
the eldest sons of peers could not sit in the House 
of Commons; but, on the other hand, by an article 
in the Act of Union, it was provided that the two 
kingdoms should thenceforward participate reci- 
procally in the benefits, advantages, rights, and 
immunities of each other. There was sitting in 
the present House of Commons, as member for 
the borough of Haddington, a gtntlcmnn, Mr. 
FranciB Charter is, whose father had succeeded to 
the earldom of Wemyss ; and, as this gentleman w T as 
eldest son (he was now styled Lord Elcho), it was 
contended that he came under the old Scotch exclud- 
ing law, and had lost his seat. Sir John Sinclair 
accordingly moved, on the 23rd of May, “ That a 
new writBhould be made out for electing a member 
for the district of boroughs of Lauder, Haddington, 
&c., in the room of Francis Charteris, Esquire, now 
become the eldest son of a peer of Scotland, &c.” 
The journals of the House were referred to for 
precedents. There it was found, under date of the 
3rd of December, 1708, that Lord Heddo, as 
eldest son of the Earl of Aberdeen, had, after a 
discussion in a full House, been deprived of his 
seat by a considerable majority; and also that in 
1755 Lord Charles Douglas, the eldest son of 
another Scotch peer, had had his election dejjm'cd 
null and void. Sir John Sinclair, Dunda^Sir 
Adam Ferguson, and other Scotch adherents of 
Pitt, urged that these precedents, which occurred 
within a year of the settlement of the Union, when 
the true intentions of those who negotiated it were 
ascertainable, ought to be decisive of the present 
case, and ought to be considered aS the rule of 
conduct laid aown by the House on the best prin- 


ciples. The same Scotch gentlemen further urged 
that the reciprocity of benefits, advantages, rights, 
and immunities provided for in the Act of Union 
might be maintained in its true sense without any 
infringement upon the peculiar usages of Scotland : 
and they cited the instance of a noble member 
(Lord Maitland) who, being the eldest son of a 
Scotch eail (Lauderdale), had by his merit ob- 
tained a seat in that House for an English borough ; 
for it was admitted on all handB that the eldest 
son of a Scotch peer might sit for an English 
county or borough, as well as that the eldest son of 
an English peer might sit for any place either in 
England or Scotland. Sir John Sinclair’s motion 
was opposed by Lord Maitland, who was sitting, as 
just stated, for an English borough, bv Lord Elcho 
himself, and by Lord Beauchamp. As to the pre- 
cedents cited, it was contended that they did not ap- 
ply to the present case, inasmuch as Lord Elcho w ? as 
not the son of a Scotch peer at the time when he was 
elected; and there was no precedent for dispos- 
sessing one who had been legally elected, and upon 
whose father an earldom haa devolved pending the 
session of parliament. The opponents of the mo- 
tion also quoted Bishop Burnet to prove that the 
resolution of the Commons, adopted in 1708, had 
been carried by the union of the court with the 
\Y r hig<, who, according to the bishop, “ unblush- 
ingly decided elections without regard to justice, 
or any other consideration but their own party 
feelings against the Tories.” Maitland, who had 
so recently assisted Pitt in defending the post- 
office, was uncommonly warm on this question ; 
but, except Lord Elcho, who was struggling for his 
own seat, and Lord Beauchamp, few in the House 
were disposed to divide with him ; and at the end 
of the debate Sir John Sinclan^ynotion was al- 
lowed to pass without a division^Wpon this l^ord 
Elcho withdrew from the House, and a new writ 
was ordered for the Scotch boroughs he represented. 

In the mean time Burke* had not been idle with 
his impeachment. On the very first day of the 
session he gave notice that he should renew pro- 
ceedings on the 1st of February. The 1st and the 
2nd of February were spent in examining Mr. 
Middleton, late resident at Lucknow, and Sir 
Elijah Impey, late chief justice at Calcutta, who 
were ingeniously tormented for the purpose of ex- 
tracting from them evidence against Hastings — 
evidence relating to transactions in which they 
were themselves deeply implicated. On the 7tn 
of February the third charge of the impeachment 
was opened by Sheridan, as Burke had opened the 
first, and Fox the second. This third cnarge re- 
lated to the treatment of the Begums, or princesses, 
of Oude, and was obviously more susceptible of 
rhetorical ornaments and strong appeals to the 
feelings, and at the same time required less accu- 
rate knowledge and less business detail, than the 
preceding charges. It was, no doubt, for these 
and other good reasons that the subject was allotted 
to this fanciful and brilliant orator. Sheridan, 
according to his own private confession, knew little 
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or nothing about India and its affairs ; but then 
there was Francis, who knew a great deal, locally 
and practically ; there was Fox, who had acquired 
n fund of information by the pleasant medium of 
conversation ; and there was Burke, who knew 
everything by reading and intense study ; and by 
these gentlemen and others Sheridan was crammed 
for the great occasion. We mean no disrespect to 
the genius and eloquence of the most fascinating 
orator of his day, or probably of any day— we 
merely mean that Sheridan was idle and negligent, 
and did not enter upon the subject of the crimes 
of Hastings, or the sufferings of the Indians, with 
a solemn conviction like Burke's. He could give 
form, beauty, and life to the materials with which 
he was furnished by others ; but this was art — 
consummate and high art aided by and bpriirjpng 
out of a most felicitous natural genius —but it was 
nothing more, and could be nothing more in a man 
like Sheridan, and one who had gone to the task 
as he had done. Parts of the speech which he 
now delivered were as witty and sparkling us any 
passages in Iris own comedies; parts rose to the 
tone of the loftiest poetry; parts were filled with 
a pathos that went to the hearts even of those who 
knew that the orator was doing little more than 
playing u part ; and some portions were considered 
as the veTy pot feet ion ot manly and lofty eloquence. 
We cannot judge of the effect produced upon the 
audience merely by a dry reading of imperfect 
fragments for the most part, it may be piesumcd, 
not very faithfully reported ; but an immensity 
of concurrent evidence seems to prove that the 
impression produced was altogether wonderful. 
As a matter of course, Sheridan treated the 
whole matter merely as an orator, and never per- 
mitted facts, or doubts, or the delicate dread of 
going too far and saying too much against the 
party accused, to check one flight of his daring 
imagination.* But, viewing this speech as u work 
of art — and no rational man will ever again con- 
sider it in any other light — and judging by the re- 
port, which was more likely to leave out than to put 
in, we should conceive that the display was injured 
and weakened by this excess of fanciful decora- 
tion ; and both in the witty and the pathetic parts 
there were lamentable proofs of false, bad taste 
and of a thorough artificiality. Still, however, as 
ft whole, it muBt have been an extraordinary per- 
formance. Burke declared that it was the most 
astonishing effort of eloquence of which there was 
any record or tradition. Fox said that all that he 
had ever heard, all that he had ever read, when 
compared with it, dwindled into nothing;* and 

•Thiswna said out aloud, and with duo solemnity, in the rourw 
of tlie present <lat»at«. It has been meutioned, however, that Fox, 
lo the cour.e ot Uk« same expressed his •slonUhrat'iii at the 

putliftlcnl and horrible pa its of the oration and nt the orator's as- 
sumed fury , saying tottovtm, 4, Tlus might lie all very well hom 
Burke, but ftwm Sheiiduu It doca look a lit tie like uct ng !’’ 

Ws do not doubt ihst Fox ndinired the speech as *v work of art, 
though Ills taste must ha\e objected to mutt) juris of it. " Wlieu Fox 
was asked what ho thought the best speech lie bad ever beard, lie 
replied, 1 Sheridan ■ on the Impeachment oi Ilia tia^a. in the House 
of Commons (not that la Westminster Hall,).' \Vheu asked what Itu 
thought of hia own speech on the breaking out or tlie war, Fux re- 
plied, • That wa» a a—d good speech too.' I hetusd this from Lord 
Holland.’*— Lord By rout Diary, 


ogy 

Wyndham, another accomplished orator and most 
competent critic, spoke of it, many years after, in 
terms equally enthusiastic. The main scope and 
object was to paint the darkest deeds with which 
the name of Hastings wns connected in the darkest 
and most appalling colours — to give a grant! cres- 
cendo of iniquity and horror — not to sift accusa- 
tions, but to enforce credit for them all, and em- 
body them all at the end in one mighty mass of 
atrocity. Several curious stones are told aa tp 
the way in which he transported and whirled hia 
auditors along with him. One of the best is that 
related of Logan, the author of the exquisite little 
Ode to the Cuckoo, who had abandoned or been 
expelled his calling as a minister of the church of 
Scotland, and who had forsaken poetry to become 
a hack writer, a hired political pamphleteer, in 
London, taking any side that paid best, and all 
sides in turns. This Logan, who is said to have 
written just before a masterly defence of Hastings, 
was in the gallery this evening, prepossessed for 
the accused and against the accuser. At the end 
of the first hour of Sheridan’s speech he said to a 
friend near him, “ All this is declamation without 
pi oof:” when the second hour was finished he 
said, “ This is a most wonderful oration later 
he said, “ Mr. Hastings has acted very unjustifi- 
ably later still, “ Hustings is a most atrocious 
criminal:” and at the end of all, “Of all mon- 
sters, of iniquity, the most enormous is Warren 
Hastings.” We have our doubts as to the perfect 
authenticity of this anecdote, because, from what 
we know of Logan's character and manner of 
living at the time, we think it extremely probable 
that, if he had written for Warren Hastings on one 
day, he had written against him on the next, and 
that therefore he had no strong prepossession either 
way when he went into the House; but we can 
very well believe that effects similar to those neatly 
described in the story were really produced upon 
ninny minds by Sheridan’s grand oratorical feat. 
And )et again, after all, there must have been 
something theatrical in the speech and in the ora- 
tor's manner — something that acted upon the 
minds of the audience in a very different manner 
from the solemn earnestness of Burke, and the 
unstudied, gushing vehemence of Fox. Thus, 
when he sat down, all, or nearly all, in the crowded 
House — members, right and left, peers and 
strangers — joined in a tumult of applause, and 
kept up a long and loud clapping ot hands as if 
they had been in a theatre. Such a mode of ex- 
pressing their approbation was indeed new, irre- 
gular, and indecorous, in that place. A cry of “ en- 
core" would have completed the illusion, convert- - 
ing for a moment St. Stephen s Chapel into Drury 
Lane. Who ever thought of clapping Burke, or 
Fox, or Wyndham, or Pitt, in those days? or who 
has ever since been excited imo that kind of ap- 
plause by any of the great orators that have suc- 
ceeded to that golden age of our parliamentary elo- 
quence ? The speech occupied considerably more 
than five hours in the delivery. According to a 
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member present, who meant a compliment and no 
saita4«*~ ** in many parts and passages it was abso- 
lutely dramatic ; not less so than the Duenna, or 
the School for Scandal. ... He led captive his 
audience, of whom a large proportion was very 
incapable of discriminating truth from misrepre- 
s aentation or exaggeration. The very scene of these 
transactions, which lay in Asia, on the banks of the 
Ganges or the Jumna ; the personages who per- 
formed the principal parts — viziers, princesses, eu- 
nuchs, and rajahs ; zenanas and harems entered 
by violence ; jaghires arbitrarily resumed and 
treasures seized on by military force ; all these ac- 
cessories, when decorated with the charm of ora- 
tory, subdued his hearers and left them in breath- 
less admiration, accompanied or followed by con- 
viction.”* Of the imperfect fragments — the bits 
picked here and there — which seem to be all that 
remain in type or in pen-and-ink, of this marvel- 
lous performance, there is one particular passage 
which has been cited as being so Btrongly marked 
with the characteristics of Sheridan’s talent as to 
be entitled to be looked upon as a pretty faithful 
representation of what he spoke.t In our opinion 
it is also to be considered as a specimen of his ar- 
tificiality and of the unbounded licence of his 
tongue. In the last particular he did not exceed 
Burke ;l but there was this difference between 
them — Burke really felt what he said, and Sheridan 
only acted. The feelings of Burke were so intense, 
and his conviction of the late governor-generar» 
deep guilt so entire, that he would not have stayed 
in the same room with Hastings ; but Sheridan, if 
the opportunity had offered, would have sat down 
amicably with Hastings over a bottle of wine, 
charming him by his wit, as he did every one else, 
and being charmed by the nabob’s mild and most 
gentlemanly manners, as was almost every one 
that closely approached Warren Hastings. Many 
persons, in the House and out of it, had confessed 
that the late governor-general must in several in- 
stances have exceeded his authority, and that some 
of his actions, as at Benares, Chunar, and Luck- 
now, could only be excused by the facts that all 
that he had done had been for a gTeat object — for 
the salvation of British India — and that, like a 
highminded man, he had sought no money, no 
jaghires, no advantages of any kind for himself. 
Confining his view to a narrow part of these argu- 
ments, Sheridan said — “ To estimate the solidity 
of auch a defence, it would be sufficient merely to 
consider in what consisted this prepossessing dis- 
tinction, this captivating characteristic of greatness 
of mind. Is it not solely to be traced in great 
actions directed to great ends ? In them, anc jj^ em 

• Sir N. W. W rax all, Posthumous Memoirs. Nlcholls, who was 
*1*0 present at the debate, and voted on the same side os Wmxall 
(f. a. against this impeachment in all its stages), says, soberly—' 11 1 did 
not admire this speech. . . . Mr. Sheridan’* speech was not calcu- 
lated to inform, bat to mislead his hearers Recollections, 

f T. Moore, Life of Sheridan. 

X It was not In Hastings’s manner to indulge in that kind of re* 
▼enge, tint his injudicious champion, Major Scott, certainly gave back 
Burke the hard words he applied to tin- late governor*g*merul, with 
interest For example, the Major calls Burke “ that infamous 
scoundrel “ that reptile, Mr. Burke," ko. 


alone, we are to search for true estimable magna* 
nirnity. To them only can we justly affix the 
splendid title and honours of real greatness. There 
was indeed another species of greatness, which 
displayed itself in boldly conceiving a bad mea- 
sure, and undauntedly pursuing it to its accom- 
plishment. But ha 4 Mr. Hastings the merit of 
exhibiting either of these descriptions of greatness, 
— even the latter ? He saw nothing great — nothing 
magnanimous — nothing open — nothing direct in 
his measures or in his mind. On the contrary, he 
had too often pursued the worst objects by the 
worst means. His course was an eternal deviation 
from rectitude. He either tyrannised or deceived; 
and was by turns a Dionysius and a Scapin. As 
w ell might the writhing obliquity of the serpent be 
compared to the swift directness of the arrow, as 
the duplicity of Mr. Hastings’s ambition to the 
simple steadiness of genuine magnanimity. In his 
mitid all was shuffling, ambiguous, dark, insidious, 
and little ; nothing simple, nothing unmixed ; all, 
affected plainness and actual dissimulation ; a 
heterogeneous mass of contradictory qualities ; with 
nothing great but hiB crimes, and even those con- 
trasted by the littleness of his motives, which at 
once denoted both his baseness and meanness, and 
marked him for a traitor and a trickster. Nuy, in 
his style and writing there w r as the same mixture 
of vicious contrarieties ; — the most grovelling ideas 
were conveyed in the most inflated language, giving 
mock consequence to low cavils, and uttering quib- 
bles in heroics ; so that his compositions disgusted 
the minds taste, as much as his actions excited 
the soul’s abhorrence. Indeed, this mixture of 
character seemed, by some unaccountable but in- 
herent quality, to be appropriated, though in in- 
ferior degrees, to everything that concerned his 
employers. He remembered 4Rhve heard an 
honouiable and learned gentleman (Mr. Dundas) 
remark that there was something in the flrst frame 
and constitution of the company which extended 
the sordid principles of their origin over all their 
successhe operations; connecting with their civil 
policy, and even with their boldest achievements, 
the meanness of a pedler and the profligacy of 
pirates ; alike in the political and the military line 
could be observed auctioneering ambassadors and 
trading generals ; and thus we saw a revolution 
brought about by affidavits ; an army employed in 
executing an arrest ; a town besieged on a note of 
hand ; a prince dethroned for the balance of an 
account . Thus it was they exhibited a govern- 
ment which united the mock majesty of a bloody 
sceptre and the little traffic of a merchant's 
counting-house, wielding a truncheon with one 
hand, and picking a pocket with the other," 
Against Sir Elijah Impcy Sheridan ran on still 
more riotously. He called him 11 the Oriental 
Grotius,” and described him as “ degrading the 
dignity of his high office, laying aside the cha- 
racter of a judge, and soiling the ermine by con- 
descending to execute the functions of a petti- 
fogging attorney ; running up and down the coun- 
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try, ferreting out affidavits, and carrying them upon 
his shoulders in a bundle, like a pedler with his 
pack.”* Nor was Middleton, the resident at 
Lucknow, more gently treated by the orator. He 
was made to figure in fifty antitheses, some horri- 
ble and some ludicrous. “ In the prosecution of 
the Begums,” said Sheridan, M an army was sent 
to execute an arrest, a siege was undertaken for a 
note of hand, and a rebellion was proved *by affi- 
davit. There was a trading general, an auctioneer 
ambassador, and a chief-judge notary !” When 
the House had done clapping and applauding, one 
of the friends of Mr. Hastings — Sir William 
Dolben — attempted to speak, but, finding lie could 
hardly obtain the least attention, he sat down again. 
Sir William or some other friend observed that 
the House was exhausted by the long excitement 
of the wonderful speech; and that it would be 

roper to adjourn before coming to any opinion, or 

earing any other oration, which must appear fiat 
and dull in the comparison. This was also the 
opinion of Pitt; but Fox, who wanted a division 
while the feelings of the House were Btill resjiond- 
ing to the magic of the enchanter, reminded gen- 
tlemen that it was only midnight. “ It is obvious,” 
said he, “ that the speech just delivered has made 
no ordinary impression ; and I Bee no reason why 
we may not come to the question. If any friend 
of Mr. Hastings should ^ish to attempt effacing 
the impression, this appears to be the proper time 
for doing it.” Major Scott, with consummate im- 
prudence, after declaring that he could convict 
Sheridan of many gross misrepresentations of facts, 
professed his willingness to proceed if such should 
be the pleasure of the House. But Pitt inter- 
posed : — “ A more able speech,” said he, u has, 
perhaps, never been pronounced. But I can by 
no means agree that, because one dazzling display 
of oratory has been exhibited, other gentlemen 
ought to be precluded from giving their opinions. 
For these reasons, I, for one, wish for an imme- 
diate adjournment.” And accordingly, at about 
one o’clock in the morning, the House adjourned. f 
On the morrow the debate was resumed by Fran- 
cis. who, though not a fluent speaker, was very 
capable of giving Btrong Junius touches in a case 
into which he had thrown all the earnestness and 

* In his speech in Westminster Hall. Sheridan’s abuse of the chi.-f 
lustier vas still more elaborated. With respect to the Journey in 
soaich ol evidence against the Begums, he said— “ When, on the 
28th of November, he was busied at Lucknow on that honouinblo 
business, and when, three days after, he was ton ml at Chuuar, at the 
distanoe of £00 miles, still searching for uflidavits, and like Ilamlut’s 
ghost, exclaiming * Swear 1' Ids progress on that Occasion was so 
whimsically rapid, compared with the gravity of Ids employ, that 
an observer would lie tempted to quote again from the same scene— 

* Ha I Old Truonenny, canst thou mole so fast i’ the ground ?' 
Here, however, the comparison ceased; tor, when Sir Elijah made 
his visit to Lucknow, * to whet the almost blunted purpose' of the 
nabob, his language wu wholly different from that of the poet,— for 
it would have beeu totally against his purpose to have said, 

*' ' Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mUhtr aught.’ " 

t Late in the debate. Fox addressed some personalities to Pitt. 
Willofr force, the minister’s friend, severely reprehended Fox. “ 1 
protest," said the good-natured Whig leader, whose violence seldom 
readied his heart, “ 1 protest it was not my intention to give offence. 
We are both of us" (meaning Pitt and himself) •' too apt to say harsher 
tilings tu each other than are, poiliaps, warrantable. On my pert, 
these asperities of expression ere, I am prettv certain, generally un- 
provoked : but they take place much too frequently." 
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bitterness of his nature. Major Scott responded 
with his usual length, and with more than his 
usual ability. He contrast'd the calamities and 
disgraces sustained nearly very where else during 
the war with Hastings’s acquisitions of territory 
in the East. He asked the members of the present 
opposition why, if they considered the treatment 
of the Begums so crimina 1 , they had not recalled 
the governor-general in 1763, when they were them- 
selves in office. He affirmed that the affidavits 
taken by Sir Elijah Impey, and other good testi- 
mony, fully proved that the Princesses of Oude had 
taken part in the insurrection of Benares, and had 
actually raised troops with intent to support Cheyte 
Sing. He depictured the critical situation of our 
affairs in the East between the month of October, 
1780, and the beginning of the year 1783 — Hyder 
Ali and the French at the gates of Madras, the 
French fleet cruising on the Coromandel coast. Sir 
Eyre Coote looking solely to the governor-general for 
the means of paying his army, on which depended 
the fate of India, the Bengal treasury empty, the 
very money for the company’s annual investments 
in native produce and manufactures all appropriated 
to the war, and all spent, loans raised among the 
seifs or native bankers, until they could lend no 
more, money borrowed in every direction, and yet 
the troops both European and natives left with 
their pay many months in arrear. “ One fact,” 
concluded Scott, “ no man can doubt ; namely, 
that the sum procured from the Princesses of Oude 
could not have been raised from any other source. 
And without that supply, we might now have been 
debating here, how Mr. Hastings should be im- 
peached— not for saving, but for losing India.” 
This speech, and particularly the last argument in 
it, were calculated to make a deep impression ; but 
on one side of the House the opposition were 
pledged to support Burke’s view of the case, and 
on the other the ministerialists awaited the nod of 
the minister. Fine arguments and splendid ora- 
tory produced their effects, and were no doubt of 
use, out of doors, but within the walls of that House 
they rurely carried a dozen votes one way or the 
other, unless they were accompanied by other in- 
fluences. The great fugleman did not leave his 
majority long in doubt: Pitt rose to speak — all 
eyes were fixed upon him— but seldom did he 
make a more equivocating and meaner appearance. 
After a few commonplaces and the assertion that 
he had compared the charge minutely with the 
evidence, he said he was now ready to concur w ith 
the motion, that he thought himself bound to vote 
with the honourable gentleman who had brought in 
the charge ! But he begged to draw a distinction : 
the resumption of the Begums* jaghires was in his 
opinion a measure which might in certain situations 
have been justifiable, though certainly it was a 
measure that came awkwardly from the company 
who had guaranteed the treaty securing the Bhow 
Begum in her estates ; but the seizure of the trea- 
sure, being unsupported by law, and not called for 
by any Btate necessity (there was ai much law m 
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the one case as in the other, and state necessity 
was with Hastings equally the motive in both), he 
thought it impossible not to condemn it ; and in 
his opinion the crime was greatly aggravated by 
making the nabob the instrument of it, by setting 
the son to rob the mother. Pitt further said that 
the offence was aggravated by Hastings’s conduct 
.in stifling the orders of the court of directors, which 
expressly commanded a revision of the proceedings 
against those princesses. But the minister did 
not take into account that revision without restitu- 
tion would be a mockery — did not intimate that 
the directors had been altogether mute on the try- 
ing matter of restitution, and had quietly winked 
at the disobeying of their order in the matter of in- 
vestigation— -did not hint that, long before the paper 
from Leadcnhall-strect reached India, the money 
was gone, and could not be restored (the jaghires, 
as we have seen, were restored) — did not speak 
out manfully and inform the House that the trea- 
sures of Fyzabad had been employed and spent in 
supporting the war against the French and the 
Mysoreans, and that, though guilt had been con- 
tracted in getting at the money, India had been 
saved. Sheridan and Fox joined in applauding 
the minister's delicate sense of justice ; and when 
Hastings’s friends attempted to renew the argu- 
ment they wde coughed down, or interrupted by 
the cries of “ Question!” “ Question!” It was 
observed, however, that several members of admi- 
nistration looked blank and disappointed ; neither 
Pitt's relative, W. Grenville, nor lx>rd Mul grave, 
neither the attorney-general nor the master of the 
rolls, uttered a syllable : the solicitor-general spoke, 
but it was only to declare that he never could agree 
to an impeachment, and that therefore he should 
not vote on the pending question. Upon a divi- 
sion, Sheridan's proposition was carried by 175 
against 68. 

On the 19th of February Burke called the at- 
tention of the House to the present state of the 
prosecution, which, he said, was attended with 
‘ many awkward circumstances, arising out of their 
having originally departed from the usual course 
of proceeding in matters of that nature. Perhaps 
the deliberate caution with which they had pro- 
ceeded might; be attended with some advantages ; 
but he thought now, that, having solemnly deter- 
mined upon two charges of atrocious delinquency, 
there was quite ground enough for drawing up the 
impeachment, and that the sooner they resorted to 
a vote of impeachment the better. Upon such vote 
proper steps might be taken for preventing the 
party impeached from quitting the kingdom, re- 
moving his property, alienating any sums ^wno- 
ney, or taking any other steps to evade the of 
justice. There was, he said, a little circumstance 
that rendered such a step very necessary : another 
gentleman from India, deeply* implicated in Mr. 
Hastings’s transactions, and against whom pro- 
ceedings of ft serious nature would soon be insti- 
tuted, had, within a short time, sold ’out of the 
public funds property to the amount of 50,000/. 


The person here referred to was Sir Elijah Impey. 
But Major Scott, thinking that Burke had been 
speaking of property belonging to Mr. Hastings, 
got up to assure the House that he had no concern 
in it, and to declare that he believed that Mr. Hast- 
ings’s whole fortune did not at that moment much 
exceed 50,000/. Pitt would not enter into Burke's 
hurry, and so it was Tesolved that the proceedings 
should continue to move on according to the rule of 
“ deliberate caution.” On the following day, the 
House being in committee on the charges, Dundas 
said that, as intimation had been given that a 
charge of a serious nature would be brought for- 
ward against Sir Elijah Impey, he would suggest 
to those concerned in the prosecution that it would 
be inconsistent w ith the justice, the candour, and the 
benevolence of that House, to call anil examine a 
gentleman os a witness at their bar, and then to 
make his evidence the ground of future crimina- 
tion against him. Sir Gilbert Elliott, who had 
taken l lie ca^e of Sir Elijah into his own hands, 
replied that, though he nad determined to move 
for an impeachment against Sir Elijah Impey, yet 
the House could not think of waiving the advan- 
tage of nnv information it could possibly obtain. 
He said the subject of Impey’s present examina- 
tion would not exactly come within the limits of 
his intended charge, although that charge would 
no to affect neatly the whole of the conduct of Sir 
Elijah, who, by his extra-official interference, had 
had a share in some of the most guilty of Hast- 
ings's transactions. Burke, in still stronger lan- 
guage, insisted that the evidence of the chief justice 
might to he taken, even though he was himself to 
bo charged afterwards. He said that the prosecu- 
tion could not think of losing the advantage of the 
testimony of that person who h^^een ** the prin- 
cipal confidant of the principal Wpit.” SirEhjuh, 
he added, knew too much of law to answer any 
questions which might tend to criminate himself ; 
and those who were to examine him would not in- 
sist on his answering questions of such a tendency. 
Pitt agreed that the testimony of Sir Elijah was very 
important; but he thought that delicacy and pro- 
priety demanded that the witness should have such 
notice of the chaTgc intended against him as might 
tend to put him on his guard. Burke hereupon 
moved — “ That Sir Elijah Impey be called in, and 
that the chairman be instructed to inform him that 
it was possible that a criminal inquiry may be in- 
stituted against himself, on the ground of extra- 
official interference and his general conduct in 
India ; and that the subject on which he was then 
to be examined may lead to proceedings connected 
with such an inquiry.” This motion being carried, 
Sir Elijah was called in. The chairman gave him 
the notice according to the vote; and then Sir 
Elijah said — “ that, as he was conscious of no guilt, 
and as there was no part of his conduct which he 
could wish to secrete, this notice could make no 
difference in his wishes to give the committee the 
fullest information.” The Chief Justice of Bengal 
then underwent a long examination touching some 
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affairs with the Nabob of Furruckabad. Burke 
had complained tlmt he had been able to procure 
from the East India House only a email portion of 
the papers relating to these particular transactions ; 
and he afterwards called the attention of the House 
to these facts — that the attorney of the East India 
Company was also attorney to Hastings ; and that, 
while the House were groping in the dark, and 
liable to miss what was of most importance, Mr. 
Hastings and his attorney, to whom all the recesses 
of the India House were known and open, might 
defeat the search after evidence and laugh at the 
prosecution.* 

On the 2nd day^of March the fourth charge 
against Hastings was opened by Mr. T. Pelham. It 
comprised what was termed the corrupt and op- 
pressive conduct of the governor-general towards 
the Nabob of Furruckabad. Major Scott replied 
to Pelham, and the debate was very dry. Dundas 
rose and diverted the attention of the House to the 
breach of the treaty of Chuuar. He spoke with 
a great show of candour and moderation; he said 
that the treaty, after all, might have been only a 
bad way of doing n good thing; he advised the 
gentleman who had brought forward the present 
charge to reflect whether it would be worth while 
to prosecute it to the other House, as it ap- 
peared not likely, even if substantiated, to add 
much either to the guilt or the punishment of the 
late governo] -general, while it would ccituinly re- 
quire a vast volume of evidence to prove it. bun- 
das, however, concluded with saving that, unless 
he should receive satisfaction on some points of the 
business, he must certainly give his vote for the 
question. On this day the cause of Hastings n^et 
with support from a new quarter, and so high an 
opinion was entertained of the merits of this new' 
advocate, and of the weight of Ins arguments, that 
it wus fancied at the time tlmt, if he had appeared 
at an earlier stage of the proceedings, lie might 
have stopped them altogether ; at it was, it served 
only to draw from Piit declarations which left 
Hastings no other hope than that of an nequittal in 
Westminster Hall.f This new advocate was that 
veteran sailor Admiral Lord Hood, who had main- 
tained the honour of the British flag in the last 
war. Though unaccustomed to speak in par- 
liament, and though strongly attached to Pitt, he 
rose to remonstrate with ministers. He considered 
the whole matter like a man accustomed to war, 
and to the difficulties that often arise even in regu- 
lar service — like one who knew that a state of 
war is a suspension of law. He implored the 
House to reflect on the consequences that must 
result to the state, if, with too scrupulous accuracy, 
they called to a severe account the individuals who 
bad filled important stations abroad in periods of 
hostility and perplexity. Certain actions, which 

4 Darke also said that there war Another wry suspicions clrcnm- 
rtanre — many of the papers * rre in the possession of the chief justice, 
Sir KlUeh Itnpvy, instend of being in the hands of Mr. Middleton, 
the resident at Lucknow, to whose department they properly be* 
long'd. 

t Ann. Regis. 


appeared to those at a distance, and uninformed of 
many of the ciicumstances, in a very criminal 
light, might, on a nearer investigation, prove per- 
fectly justifiable on the grounds of absolute neces- 
sity. With honest simplicity the admiral stated 
the difficulties in which he had often been placed 
himself, and the summary, irregular acts — or they 
might be called acts of oppression and unauthor- 
ised violence — which he had himself been obliged 
to adopt, to subsist the British fleet in the Welt 
Indies during the last war, when all our islands 
there were threatened by French, Spaniards, and 
Americans. “ Those acts,” said he, “ were indis- 
pensable to the preservation of my Bhips and men; 
yet, if the government had not stood between me 
and legal prosecutions, 1 should in all probability 
have been condemned to linger out the remainder 
of my days in prison. The example now set by 
the House of Commons in prosecuting Mr. Hast- 
ings will for ever stand before our future com- 
manders, and create a great and dangerous clog to 
the public service. I am an old man: at roylime 
of life 1 can entertain no expectation of being again 
employed on active foreign service; but l speak 
for those who arc to come after me. My regard 
foi my country makes me anxious to prevent a 
precedent by which all her services for the future 
would he greatly impeded ; this 1 am confident 
will be the cil’ect ol punishing any harsh and se- 
vere, but perhaps necessary, stretches of power which 
the saviour of India may ha\e been found to have 
committed.** Pitt, working himself up to a high 
pitch of morality, rose to reply to the old admiral, 
and to declare that he must ever prefer what waa 
right to what might be expedient. He said that 
he should have been satisfied by giving a silent 
vote for the question before the House, but that, 
after w hat hud fallen from the noble lord, he felt 
himself culled upon to answer the argument used, 
lest the weight of his lordship’s authority on such 
subjects might mislead the judgment of the com- 
mittee. As he proceeded lie somewhat qualified 
his rigid morality. If a servant of the public, 
civil or military, should carry his exertions be- 
yond the line of strict right, and even of necessity, 
God forbid that he or any man should deny him 
his due merit, or say that the abundance of his 
zeal ought not to be allowed as an atonement for the 
irregularity of his actions and the error of hiB 
judgment ! But he asked whether that part of the 
conduct of Mt. Hastings now' before the House cor- 
responded to any such principle? — Whether the 
crime that day alleged auainst him was justified 
by his motive or by necessity ? — Whether any ex- 
isting necessity could justify a crime of such a size 
and complexion ? He represented that, wherever 
a departure vTas made from justice and right, it 
was not sufficient to say that such a step was ne- 
cessary, for the party must prove the necessity, 
which in this instance, in his opinion, had not 
been done. The noble lord, liesides the topic of 
necessity, had dwelt upon the general merits of 
Mr. Hastings, with their importance to the country. 
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This was a ground ^hich he (Pitt) expected and 
hoped would have been abandoned. Upon a di- 
vision Mr. Pelham's motion was carried by 112 
against 50. 

On the 15th of March the charge relating to 
abuses, for selfish purposes,in contracts and salaries, 
was opened by Sir James Erekine,* nephew to 
xJLord Loughborough, Sir James endeavoured to 
show that Hastings had made both corrupt and 
improvident bargains for providing bullocks, ele- 
phants, &c. ; that he had grossly favoured indi- 
viduals that were devoted to ms will and useful in 
his designs, at the expense of his employers, and 
that he had been guilty of abuses in the opium con- 
tracts. Major Scott said he could prove that Hast- 
ings had never profited by these contracts, though 
peihapB Francis, and certainly his friends, had ; 
and he instanced the case of one Mr. Tighman* 
who was a relation of Francis, and who had re- 
turned to Europe in the same ship with him a 
wealthy man, made rich by opium profits. Pitt, who 
made a very long and careful speech, said that the 
present charge might be divided into three distinct 
parts. As to the first, regarding contracts, &o., he 
thought some of the matters alleged too insignifi- 
cant to be discussed in parliament or inserted in 
articles of impeachment ; but he would except two 
contracts* one for bullocks in the year 1779, and 
the opium contract in 1781 ; in both of which 
there appeared to him circumstances of criminality 
and ground for suspecting corruption. As to the 
second article, which related to the extraordinary 
emoluments bestowed by the governor-general on 
Sir Eyre Coote, in disobedience of the company’s 
orders, and imposing the payment of those addi- 
tional emoluments on Cheyte Sing, he thought it 
highly criminal, and proper to be inserted in the 
articles of impeachment. As to the third part of the 
charge, or that relating to profuse expenditure 
in the civil department, he considered it too trivial, 
or not sufficiently supported by proof, to be ad- 
mitted into a solemn criminal charge. Pitt next 
passed, in the way of caution and advice, some 
stinging reproofs on the managers of the prose- 
cution, who seemed likely to absorb an immense 
deal of the time of the House. He thought that 
all who had a#y regard to the dignity of parlia- 
ment, or to the ends of substantial justice, must 
wish to forward the business as much as possible, 
and bring it before the Peers in the best shape. 
He conceived that it was by no means the best way 
to clog it with useless, unnecessary, and unprovable 
matter. The best thing the House could do was 
to strip it of all such matter ; and he wished the 
right honourable gentleman (Burke) who hadtaken 
so active a part in the business would, on somflfcrly 
day, ascertain and determine on such charges as he 
still intended to bring forward ; as there were many 
charges already before the House which, he was cer- 
tain, could never be proved, or, if they could, were not 
of sufficient criminality to warrant the present mode 
of proceeding* In the end he moved to leave out 

• Tim Ink Earl of Rosslyn. 


everything in this article of charge except what 
related, to the bullocks and Sir Eyre Coot*. 
But Burke, unwilling to drop a single item* com- 
pared himself to a shipmaster in a storm, who, in 
order to lighten his vessel, must throw some of his 
cargo overboard. But he added that what articles 
he was to commit to the waves he was perfectly 
at a loss to determine. He was afraid to enter 
upon the operation, lest gentlemen might after- 
wards tell him — “ You, indeed* at first furnished 
yourself with an excellent cargo; many of your 
articles were of the very best quality ; but, whilst 
you have retained trifles, you have consigned those 
which were of the greatest value to the waves.’ 9 
He, therefore, moved an amendment on the mi- 
nister’s amendment, giving up one or two trivial 
points, but insisting on the insertion of others 
which Pitt would have rejected, and which cer- 
tainly deserved rejection. Yet, upon these trifles, 
Burke found himself in the rare condition of being 
in a majority againBt Pitt.* The tiresome minutiae 
had thinned the House, and, when the original 
question, or the motion made by Erskine, that this 
charge contained matter for impeaching, &c., was 
put to the vote, there were not above eighty-six 
members to divide, of whom sixty voted for, and 
twenty-six against the motion. It is admitted, even 
by those who have most severely sifted the conduct 
of Hastings, that all the particulars which Pitt 
tried to eject were either frivolous in their nature 
or incapable of proof. The contract for bullocks 
for the service of several armiea in the field was 
scarcely entitled to more regard, and quite as un- 
susceptible of any proof that the business had not 
been managed m the best way that circumstances 
permitted . As to the additional emoluments granted 
to Sir Eyre Coote, they had been granted in order 
to induce him, in old age and iiwery bad health, 
to undertake the chief command of the army in 
India in a time of war. Hastings naturally looked 
to Coote as the officer who enjoyed the highest 
reputation in India, as a veteran commander who 
knew well the country in which he had gathered 
his laurels and served so many years, as a com- 
mander singularly endeared to the native troops, f 
&b one whose name and prestige, experience, abili- 
ties, and bravery Beemed to promise the best re- 
sult. Coote unfortunately was fond of money; and 
it was only by a splendid offering of rupees and 
pagodas that the governor-general could hope to 
tempt him to forego his ease, neglect the cares ne- 
cessary to his health, and quit his honourable re- 
tirement in England to enter into a war which 
had been infamously mismanaged everywhere, and 
the toils and anxieties of which killed him before 

* A majority of 9, 

f " Among the native aoldlera Coot*'* name vu groat* ami hU In- 
fluence unrivalled ; nor it he yet forgotten by them. Now and then 
a white-bearded old sopoy may etill bo found who loret to talk o t 
Porto Novo and Pollilore- It is hut a ihort time since one of thoee 
aged men came to present a memorial to an EaglUh officer who 
hold* <*** of the highest employment* in India ; n prist of Coote 
hung in the room ; the veteran recognised ®t onee that face and 
figure which he had not seen for more than half a eenutry. and, for* 
getting hi* aalam to the lining, halted, drew himself up, lilted hta 
hand, and with solemn reverence paid iste military obeisance lo the 
dead." — Aft, in Edinb. Bis, on Qkftft ti/* qf fjTtmm Hartingi. 
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he could see an end to it. Several passages in 
Hastings’s private letters prove how anxious he 
was for the services of the general, and how anxi- 
ous the general was for the rupees; while they 
also prove— what no general officer in the House of 
Commons, or anywhere else, could have doubted— 
that there ought to be a difference between the pay 
of a gencral-in-chief residing at Calcutta, and doing 
nothing but routine business, and a general-in- 
chief in the held, with expenses, that are in India 
enormous, for staffs, attendants of all kinds, cainp 
equipages, elephants, horses, camels, bullocks, 
scouts, messengers, secret services of all kinds, 
&c. &c. In a letter to Sulivan, Hastings says, 
“ I have formed an establishment for his expenses 
in the field on a very liberal scale: viz. table allow- 
ance 7500 rupees per month, being 50 per cent, 
above that allowed by the court of directors to 
Colonel (since General) Stihbert, and a discre- 
tional liberty to draw for boats, elephants, and 

other contingent charges, to the amount of • 

more tor himself and all his Btaff. This is not 
much, and incomparably less than the allowed and 
assumed charges of his predecessors in ihc military 
command of this presidency, General Clavcring 
excepted, because he never was in the situation 

to which these allowances are applied 

I hope my conduct will receive jour support. 
General Clavcring, who never intended to take 
the field, might content himself with a gratuitous 
salary of 60,000 rupees per annum, but \ou must 
be convinced that the commaiukr-in-chief could 
not possibly support the indispensable charges of 
bis rank and command with so scanty a sum ; and 
it is a dangerous maxim to connive at unauthorised 
perquisites, the inevitable consequence of too close 

an economy These nets have all passed 

with opposition from Messrs. Francis and Wheler, 
und will no doubt be represented in the worst 
colours in their private letters to England— by 
Francis at least.” The governor- general had not 
the power of appointing the commandcr-m-chief — 
that rested with the court of directors at home ; 
but it seems very doubtful whether Sir Eyre Coote 
would have gone out again to India, if Hastings 
had not allured him with brilliant promises of 
emolument, of the unreserved surrender of the 
whole military department, and of other conces- 
sions. In an earlier letter written to Sulivan, be- 
fore the general’s arrival, Hastings says, “ He shall 
have all he wants , and snore than he probably 
expects . I only fear the aptitude of nis easy 
temper to yield to the incendiary impressions of 
Francis.”t Being then, as always, in furious oppo- 
sition to the governor-general, Francis assumed 
that the additional emoluments conferred ou Coote 
were given Only to secure his vote and support in 
council, ^for Sir Eyre returned to India a member 
of the supreme council, as well as commander-in- 
chief. Though fond of money, Sir Eyre Coote 
was too honourable a man to make any such bar- 

i * No aum la inserted* 
f Utter i a Gleiy't Lite of Hulidfi. 
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gain ; and it appears from his conduct in council 
that, so far from voting constantly with Hastings, 
he frequently opposed him, though he would never 
join Francis, whom he hated and despised, in his 
systematic and constant opposition. Not long after 
his arrival at Calcutta, Coote took the field, and 
marched into Oude, the frontiers of which were 
threatened by a Mahratta army. The Nabob of 
Oude — or Nabob Vizier, as he is commonly called 
— was charged with all the extra allowances, ex- 
penses, &c., fixed by Hastings for the general. 
The court of directors, in a letter dated the 18th 
of October, ordered that the nabob should be re- 
lieved of these charges — as Coote had recrossed the 
Caramnassa, and returned into the company’s own 
territory— and that the extra allowances should be 
discontinued altogether ; but long before this letter 
could reach India — indeed just five days after it 
was written in London — Coote had been induced 
to take his departure for Madras, in order to as- 
sume, in person, the management of the war in the 
Curnatic. This he was not bound to do either by 
the company or by the king’s government; and 
the state of his health would have been a sufficient 
excuse if he even had been bound by orders. As 
the ge neral’s expenses would be still further in- 
creased, Hastiugs, to keep him in good humour, 
had given or promised him still more money. 
When the letter of the court of directors arrived, 
the veteran was contending on the Coromandel 
coast with Hyder and the French — and also with 
his maladies. Was it possible for the governor- 
general, under such circumstances, to reduce the 
extra allowances which the money-loving general 
had enjoyed? Would it have been wise to make 
any such experiment on Coote’s temper? It was 
unjust, perhaps, or contrary to treaties with him, 
to make the Nabob of Oude pay these extra 
charges, when the general was not serving in Oude, 
but in the Carnatic; but Hastings had no other 
source from which he could so easily draw the 
money, and on the fate of the war in the Carnatic 
depended not merely the fate of the English in 
Bengal, but also the fate of their neighbour the 
Nabob of Oude himself. 

On the 22nd of March a warm altercation took 
place in committee between Pitt and Francis. A 
Mr. Mercer having been called before the com- 
mittee for examination on the subject of the 
opium contract, Francis, to whom the said Mercer 
had addressed a letter some time before full of the 
grossest abuse of Hastings, so managed the exa- 
mination as to get the letter introduced and entered 
at full length on the minutes of the committee. 
Pitt, holding the letter in his hand as it appeared 
in the printed minutes, denounced what he de- 
scribed as the Unworthy artifice by which Francis 
had contrived to render the House of Commons 
his accomplices in recording a libel. Francis* 
ih reply, distinctly denied that (he letter h*d 
been written at his instigation, and stated that, 
with respect to Mercer, he was not acquainted 
with him personally! nor had he ever been in his 
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company till he saw him at the bar of the House. 
He wanted to ascertain whether Mercer knew any- 
thing about the opium, and had desired a friend to 
call upon him, upon which Mercer had written 
him the letter, which when he had read he was 
terry to find bo much of the contents irrelevant, 
but he was obliged to produce the whole letter or 
'none at all, else he would have been charged with 
thefluppression of evidence. Sheridan rebuked Pitt 
fitf giving way to indecorous anger. Pitt defended 
himself, and said that “no degree of indignation 
COUld be too Strong, where the House itself had 
been made instrumental to an act of such palpable 
malice and injustice;** but it would rather appear 
from the report of the debate that in these expres- 
sions he referred to the appearance which the mat- 
ter wore before it was explained : he concluded by 
saying that he took the honourable gentleman’s re- 
proof in good part, and hoped they might each of 
them benetit by those mutual admonitions which 
they found it so necessary to bestow on each other. 
When this altercation was over, Mr. Wyndham 
opened the Sixth chaTge against Hastings for his 
conduct towards Fjzoola Khan, the Rolnlla chief, 
who retained possession of Rampore, in Rohil- 
cund. The eloquence and the nice metaphysics of 
Wyndham’s speech were much admired ; but he 
most decidedly misstated many of the facts and 
bearings of the case, persisting in the error which 
represented the Rohillas as a most amiable people. 
Major Scott exposed some of these rhetorical and 
metaphysical errors. He denied the existence of the 
pretended grievances and hardships of the last of 
the Rohillas ; he quoted facts and circumstances to 
prove that the treaty w hich allotted them a settlement 
in Rampore had been well observed ; and he main- 
tained that Fyzoola Khan was at that moment one 
of the happiest and most independent native 
princes of Hindustan. Scott asked whether the 
Khan had ever complained ? whether the Begums 
themselves had ever complained? whether any 
complaint of any sort had been received from any 
of the native princes ? The Rajah of Benares, 
who had been expelled for his rebellion, might 
complain, though it did not appear he bad in- 
trusted his cause to the prosecutors of Hastings in 
the House of Commons. But what had the people 
of Benares done? They had erected temples to 
Mr. Hastings! To this last flourish of the major, 
Burke wittily replied, that in India people dedi- 
cated temples to two very different divinities, to 
the good principle and to the evil principle, or to 
the infernal power whose enmity and malignity 
they deprecated. Here Buikc ought to have 
dfopped ; but he w r ent on to spoil a good ig|, by 
mixing in it a savage denunciation. “ P*!™ps, 
he added, “ the temples in question may be tem- 
ples of gratitude to the presiding divinities of 
Hindustan, for having removed a monster under 
whose tyranny the unfortunate natives suffered so 
many evils.* 1 Pitt took no part in this debate, 
leaving the ministerial signal to be given by Dun- 
das, who, although he differed from Wyndham 
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and Burke in some particulars, agreed with them 
that there was criminal matter, and that the charge 
ought to be included in the articles of impeneh- 
ment. This was enough to secure the majority ; 
and on a division Wyndham’s motion was carried 
by 96 against 37. The House having resumed, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to propose that 
a day should be named for bringing up the report 
of the committee on the scveial charges which bad 
been admitted, lie wbb ready to give such a vote 
on the general question of impeachment as would 
correspond with the part he had already taken ; 
but he must observe that, having only partially 
acquiesced in some of the charges, lie should en- 
deavour to bring the matter before the House in 
surh a way as would relieve him frum the unplea- 
sant alternative of being obliged either to dissent 
in tolo from propositions to parts of which he 
wished to give Ins concurrence, or to vote for pro- 
positions which contained some circumstances to 
which he waB adverse. But whether he should 
make a sepurute motion, or only move an amend- 
ment, he had not yet determined. Burke declared 
that he approved of the minister’s proposition, and 
hoped that his arguments Would convince the 
House and the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
necessity of admitting the whole of several 
propositions as they had been originally drawn. 
He also hoped that the minister and he would be 
found voting together on this important subject. 
In conclusion it was agreed that the report should 
be brought up on Monday the 2nd of April. It 
appeared to some of the friends of Hastings that 
the House w as now going to proceed at too rapid a 
pace. On the 27th Mr. Hamilton (commonly 
named Single-speech Hamilton) called for some de- 
lay, and expressed his abhorrence of a proposition, 
thrown out some weeks before Burke, to secure 
Hastings’s person and property as soon as the im- 
peachment should be voted. " At present, 0 said 
he, “ I speak in terms of restrained indignation. 
If I had given way to my feelings on the first 
mention of that project, I could not have answered 
for my expressions.” He protested against the 
proposed scheme of bringing up the report, and 
following up the leading of the report by impeach- 
ment, on one and the same evening. Hamilton 
was supported by Mr. Yorke (afterwards Lord 
Hardwicke). Pitt Btrongly condemned any pro- 
posal for delay. Burke said that the House ought 
to remember what kind of criminal they had to 
deal with. “ Let those w'ho accuse us of precipi- 
tation,” exclaimed Burke, “remember how many 
years we have been occupied with inquiries into 
Mr. Hastings’s conduct. And has he not himself, 
in that extraordinary performance read by him at 
our bar, and which he denominated his defence, 
demanded dispatch P The charges in which this 
House has already concurred are not simply high 
crimes and misdemeanors in the ordinary sense of 
the words they are acts, at the bare mention of 
which our nature recoils with horror!” On the 
2nd of April Sheridan opened the seventh charge, 
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misting to the corrupt receiving of bribes and pre- 
sents* The orator, who embellished his subject 
with all kinds of tropes and figures, imputed the 
grossest corruption and most ravenous greed for 
money to a man who had been singularly indif- 
ferent as to riches for his own use. “ He is 
changeable,” said Sheridan, "in everything ex- 
cept in corruption) — there and only there he is 
systematic, methodical, immutable. His. revenge 
is furious as a tempest or a tornado ; but his cor- 
ruption is a monsoon, a trade-wind blowing regu- 
larly from one quarter.” In indulging his wit and 
his ironv Sheridan gave vent to some sallies which 
admitted the real facts of the case^that Hastings 
had not received the presents for himself, but for 
ties account and benefit of his cmployers^that the 
forced offerings went directly into the company’s 
treasury. In describing the accommodating mo- 
rality of the court of directors, and their corre- 
spondence with the governor-general, he said it 
might be condensed in words like these*—' u For as 
muih as yon have accepted presents, we highly 
disapprove of your conduct; but, inasmuch as 
you have applied them to the credit side of our 
account, we exceedingly approve your conduct ” 
It was not meant; it was inadvertency; it pro- 
ceeded from the natural impulse of the inan to say 
all the witty lliings could ; but both in tins 
speech and in his grunder effort on the Begum 
charge, Sheridun uttered several things tending to 
exonerate Hastings and to inculpate the court of 
directors, who were indeed answerable for much 
that had been done amiss, and who could plead no 
set-off in the way of great and wibe measures. 
Major Scott again replied to Sheridan ; but lie was 
more prosy than usual, and made use of an ill- 
timed argument and illustration. He told the 
House that the full satisfaction expressed at his 
conduct by the court of directors ought to have Bet 
these questions at rest ; that ministers themselves 
had apparently given their approbation, for since 
his return home, at a dinner given to the late go- 
vernor-general by the directors, some members of 
the board of control were present. This brought 
up Lord Mulgravc, who probably had been one 
of the guests. “ I am anxious,” said his lordship, 

" to rescue Mr. Hastings from this shabby defence. 
No man approves and applauds more than myself 
numerous parts of Mr. Hastings’s administration. 
But is it sufficient to say in reply to serious charges, 
that when he was entertained by his employers, as 
a mark of their grateful satisfaction, some members 
of the efficient India government dined in the same 
room?” Upon a division this seventh charge was 
carried bv 165 against 54. 

The House then resumed, and the report of 
the committee was brought up by the chair- 
man, Mr. St. John. The question being put, 
“ that it be now read the first time,” Pitt de- 
clared that his anxiety increased at every step 
they advanced in this serious business, and 
tliat he earnestly desired all future proceedings 
should be entered upon cautiously and with due 
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formality — that members would now deliver their 
votes singly and exclusively on the merits of the 
grand decisive question of impeachment, and free 
from any objections that might be taken to the 
manner in which that question should be brought 
forward. He therefore wished to know how 
Burke intended to proceed. For his own part he 
wished it to be understood that he only went to a 
certain length— that he could not join in a general 
vote of impeachment, which might seem to qouq* 
ten&nce the whole of each several charge He 
thought that the most advisable method would be 
to refer all the charges to a committee, who might 
select out of them the really criminal matter, and 
frame it into articles of impeachment; and then, 
when these articles should be reported to the 
House, the question of impeachment might be 
moved. Fox, on the contrary, declared hie opi- 
nion to be that the report now presented should be 
taken into immediate consideration ; and that, if 
the House agreed to it, it should be immediately 
followed by the motion for impeaching the great, 
criminal. This, he said, was agreeable to the an- 
cient constitutional mode of impeachment’ In 
his speech Fox thundered against any attempts at 
using the argument of a set-off, and against any 
attempts at deluy. Burke said, that, though he 
thought the proposition of Fox the more constitu- 
tional of the two, he conceived the difference to be 
trifling — too trifling to be allowed to break in upon 
that unanimity which now seemed to distinguish 
the proceedings of the House. The report was there- 
fore turned over to a committee without any fur- 
ther struggle. On the following day Major Scott 
rose and said that there had been much talk about 
setting oft' the merits of Mr. Hastings against his 
supposed delinquencies : he begged leave to inform 
the House that neither Mr. Hastings nor his friends 
had the most distant idea of taking refuge in any- 
thing of the sort. He held a paper m his hand 
written by Mr. Hastings himself, and he begged 
permission to read it to the House as a part of his 
own speech. Having obtained the necessary per- 
mission he read the paper, in which Hastings 
briefly and powerfully stated bis own notions as 
to the procedure.* When this was over Burke 

* Hastings’s paper wo* to ibii oflwrt; — " Though it might be 
pn»>umpti >n In me to declare nuy wish or expertniion con 
routing the m ule tn t*h oh the llom-e of Commun* rosy, b iu wit- 
do in or justice, determine to proceed iu the prtpecutiun of tile in- 
quiry into my conduct now depending before them ; yet. a* it ha* 
been reported that many gentlemen, member* ol that honourable 
assembly, who have not chosen to give iluor coutUat attendance on 
the committee holdeu on thi* business. have uspratsna their deter- 
munition ol opposing the general quasi ion of impeachment when U 
shall be brought before the collective body of th{* House, I hope I 
may, without iritgularity, or the imputation of disrespect, Ultimate 
my sense of such a determination, belli u* it stay respect that ques- 
tion* and the claim which I conceive I possess to attendance on the 
question upon the report which, iu the due order of business, will 
pi needs it I presume that tu the pnpuut evamuiaiion of «iy pehjhe 
conduct titers arc two leading, alia, ns it appears to me, exclu-ite 
ohj«*cti, of equal and reciprocal obligation - namely, (fat jusifee may 
be done to the nation iu the redress or punishment of « rang* which 
It may bv eventually proved that it has sustaioea by my M t* s and 
that juliioe may he (tone to an individual who may be eventually 
proved to have been w runged by uufoundetl accuse' and who 
even think* that he lies a claim to the applause of hi* count ) m far 
those very acts which have beau drawn into crimiuetioit egaifat him. 
If it shall be resolved by the honourable -House of Com** 4# 
•flee to the report of the committee, that Is to say, if it thou be te- 

2 H 2 
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moved the appointment of the committee to se- 
lect the criminal matter out of the charges and 
embody it in an impeachment ; and he proposed, 
as proper members for this committee, the follow- 
ing persons : — Himself, Edmund Burke, Fox, 
Sheridan, Sir James Erskine, fT. Pelham, Wynd- 
ham, St. John, J. AnStrUther, W. Adam, Michael 
dAngelo Taylor, Welbore Ellis, F. Montague, Sir 
Grey Cooper, Philip Francis , Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
Dudley Long, Lord Maitland, Colonel North, Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, and Mr. Grey. When the name 
of Frauds was read in this list there was a loud , 
murmur of disapprobation, not unmixed with 
strong symptoms of disgust and indignation. 
There was no one in the House that could pos- 
sibly be ignorant of the implacable hostility i 
which Francis nourished against his late official 
superior ; and there were few but knew that the 
great aim and object of Francis had been for years, 

• whether contending in India or debating in the 
House of Commons, to secure to himself the envied 
post of governor-general ! It was not now men- 
tioned in the House that his ambition and avarice 
were seeking their gratification as well as his re- 
venge; hut it was objected strongly, and with 
proper English feeling, that, as in India he had 
been personally at variance with Hastings, he ought 
not to form part of the present committee. Yet, 
on a division being called for, the nomination of 
Francis was carried by 96 against 44. On the 
19th of April, Francis, in opening the eighth 
charge, relating to the management of the reve- 
nues of Bengal, took occasion to vindicate his cha- 
racter from what he termed certain malicious in- 
sinuations, and to which he attributed the attempt 
to reject his name from the committee. He main- 
tained that his animosities were all of a public and 
not of a private nature ; that even his duel had 
been fought upon a public cause of quarrel ; and 
that when, shot through the body and fancying 
he muBt die, he gave his hand to Mr. Hastings, 
and declared he forgave him, he did not mean that 
he forgave him his public faults. This speech 
was answered by Major Scott. Pitt rose, and, 
without noticing what Francis had said, spoke 
to the question before tlie House, stating that 
some of thq ’matter contained in the present 
charge had found a place in articles already 


solved thnt there Is ground for ironeuchintf me for high crimen and 
misdemeanors, on the charges on winch the committee have nliendy 
pnsced that decision. I presume that the resolution for the impeach* 
went ought to follow of course, as the only means w Inch can satisfy the 
justice of the nation in the supposition of mv guilt, or clear raycha- 
meter lathe supposition of my mtioccnce. With regard to the first 
of these conclusions I htnc no claim ; hut for the last 1 may, in com- 
mon with the meanest of the subjects of this realm, assert my right 
to the benefit and protection of its laws ; and I trust that the lionour- 
able House of Commons, which has ever been consldorodgu the 
aiUMlian and protector of the laws, w ill not suffer my n*QPto be 
branded With the foulest and blackest imputations upon their records, 
without allowing me at the same time the only legal means of ef- 
facing them, by transferring them for tTlnl to the House of Peers 
in the form of an impeachment. To this opinion I humbly beg leave 
to add my request, and it is the only request or application which I 
ham hitherto permitted myself to make to any of the individual 
members of thu House on the process of this businem, that, il it shall 
be resolved oh the report that there is ground to charge me with high 
crimes and misdemeanors, they will nffprd me the.beneflt of their 
‘ i, though united with those of tny prosecutors, th.it 1 may be 
t to legal trial for the same. 

#< Warren lUniNa*.” 


agreed to, and that other parts of the matter 
were either not criminal or not espatte of proof. 
In the course of this debate Mr. Harwell* now 
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member for St. Ivc«, who had been associated with 
Hastings in the go\ eminent of Bengal, and who 
had invariably seconded the governor, rose to ob- 
serve, that, as an honourable gentleman had fre- 
quently introduced his name in that House, he 
could not avoid expressing an earnest desire that, f 
there was any charge against him, it might be 
brought forward, he being quite ready to meet it in 
that House or elsewhere. Burke, who was the 
person alluded to, replied, with a levity and sar- 
casm that ill suited so serious a subject, that he did 
not intend to bring forward a charge against the 
honourable member, as his hands were sufficiently 
full already ; but, if he was really so anxious 
to he accused, he would, when at leisure, apply 
himself to the subject, being fur from thinking the 
whole of the gentleman’s conduct in India unex- 
ceptionable. Upon a division the charge, as pre- 
sented by Francis, was admitted by 71 against 55. 

On the 25th of April Burke brought up from 
the committee the articles of impeachment, which 
were forthwith read for the first time, and ordered 
to be printed and to he taken into consideration on 
the 9th of May. In the interval the public miud 
was occupied by the Prince of Wales and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, and with the public debates and pri- 
vate surmises which have been already described. 
On the appointed 9th of May, upon the motion 
being made that the articles of impeachment 
should be read a second time, Admiral Lord Hood 
again rose to declare his strong feelings on the 
subject. He went over the same arguments he had 
used before ; and he concluded by imploring the 
House to recollect that, whatever errors or faults 
the late governor-general had committed, he had 
indisputably saved the most valuable possessions 
of the empire. His lordship Was followed by a 
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very different man. This was none other than the 
ex-patriot and present chamberlain of the city of 
London, John Wilkes, who had almost entirely 
changed his politics, and who, together with his 
daughter, had contracted a very warm friendship 
and close intimacy with Mr. and Mrs. Hastings. 
During the two or three preceding sessions Wilkes 
had sat almost silent in the House ; and it was 
thought that he was no longer capable of .any ar- 
dent exertions. Hwiow, however, made one of the 
most effective speech®® that had been delivered on 
this subject. He insisted that many of the acts 
charged against Hastings were unsupported by any 
admissible evidence, that many ante justifiable by 
state necessity, that others had been actually justi- 
fied by the Approbation of his masters and of the 
public, that Others were defensible from the wide 
difference of* manners and govemmeitt itu India 
from our own, and that others were not only justi- 
fiable but highly meritorious. He found a proof of 
the innocence of Heatings, and of the wild exag- 
gerations of his accusers in the total silence of the 
natives of India upon the subject of the dread- 
ful oppressions said to have been practised amongst 
them. lie attributed the greatest part of what 
appeared criminal in the conduct of Mr. Hast- 
ings to the craving and avaricious policy of 
his employers, whose demands had in some 
instances driven Mr. Hastings to the use of 
means not strictly justifiable. The charges, sup- 
posing the facts to be true, amounted, he suid, 
to this — thut Mr. Hastings, by oppression, in- 
justice, and corruption, had obtained for the com- 
pany nine millions and a half sterling 1 For him- 
self, he thought that the principal acts now con- 
verted into crimes, though the benefit of them was 
felt and actually enjoyed, were wise, politic, and 
just. But, were he of a contrary opinion, he could 
not, as an honest man, lay his hand upon hisheait, 
and vote for the impeachment of Mr. Hastings 
while he basely and infamously benefited by his 
misdeeds. And how gentlemen, who condemned 
these acts, could suffer a day to pass without mov- 
ing retribution to the sufferers, was to him incom- 
prehensible. “ I am covered with astonishment,” 
said he, “ that a faction in this assembly should 
have been able to carry on the proceeding to the 
present point. I trust, for the honour of the na- 
tion, it will be teiminated and finally extinguished 
by a very considerable majority before we adjourn 
this night.” And he concluded by moving an 
amendment that the report should be read a second 
time that day three months. Wilkes was fol- 

• The nitofttafty (it Wilke* hod not passed off without sovore com- 
ment: ilhftd been made the subject of bitterer and better lampoon* 
than he had ever written hlmwlt in hi* patiiot day*. Sheridan, aud 
hta friend* Tick ell and Richard ton, had lind a hand in several of 
those aquiba of Uie day. The following aeems to have been Sheri* 
dan‘» own i— 

** Johnny W— lkea, Johnny W-lkea, 

Thougfeateat ofbilka, 

How chang'd are ilia notes \ou now sing ! 

Your fam’d Forty-five 
la Prerogative, 

And your blasphemy, • God «av e the King.’ 

. _ . Johnny W—lIw**, 

your blasphemy, ( God save the King.’ * 
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lowed and supported by Nathaniel Smith, chief 
secretary to the court of directors, and by Alder- 
man TownshCnd, who was no mean orator or de- 
bater. Islay Campbell, lord*advocate, took the 
same side, and reviewed the whole subject both as 
a lawyer and a statesman. He declared that* con- 
sidering the House as sitting in the capacity of a 
grand jury, and consequently that they ought to be 
thoroughly persuaded of the truth of the indict- 
ment, so far as the evidence went, and ought not 
to rest satisfied merely with remote probabilities, 
he could not conscientiously vote for the impeach- 
ment. He pointed out numerous parts in the 
articles of charge in which he conceived the evi- 
dence to be essentially defective. He considered 
the necessities of the company, and the dangerous 
crisis of their affairs as grounds of justification for 
the strong measures pursued by Hastings, in order 
to extricate them. He further observed that the 
late governor had been unjustly blamed for various 
acts of administration in which he had only con- 
curred with others, or m which the members of 
the supreme council, untouched by this prosecut 
tion, had concuirccl and co operated with him* 
He insisted that the order of dates, and the state 
of the council, ought to have been more distinctly 
attended to in the charges. Mr. Hastings, he said, 
had enjoyed the casting voice only for a very short 
time, and even then Mr. Barwell was equally re- 
sponsible with him. Afterwards Mr. Wheler, 
Mr. Macpherson, Sir Eyre Coote, and Mr. Stables 
came one after another into the council. At one 
period there was a coalition between Mr. Hastings 
uud Mr. Francis. How did the prosecutors ac- 
count for this? Was Mr. Hastings alone to lie 
made accountable during that curious period ? He 
doubted, as a lawyer, whether, upon the supposi- 
tion of guilt in any specific article, a set-off, or a 
balancing of accounts, could properly be admitted. 
But, at the same time, he contended that it was 
not altogether a new mode of defence. The pro*- 
cccdings in Lord Clive’s case left no doubt that hia 
lordship owed his safety to it. And there was a 
mure ancient and illustrious example in the case of 
Epaminondas, the Theban general, who, being tried 
for his life for having kept the command of the army 
four months after he should, by law, have laid it 
down, confessed his crime, but enumerated the 
glorious actions he had performed with that army, 
and welcomed death if the sole merit of those 
deeds were ascribed to him. “ This speech,” said 
Campbell, “ procured the acquittal of Epaminondas 
— and whoever reads the history of India during 
the late war, will be disposed to think that Mr. 
Hastings may die when he pleases with similar 
words in his mouth.” The lord-advocate repeated 
the strong opinion of Wilkes as to the complicity 
of the East India Company. He said that, the com- 
pany having actually reaped the benefit of Hast* 
mgs’s acts, and so far approved of them as never 
to have signified any intention of restitution, he 
could not conceive with a hat propriety Hastings 
could be impeached singly for those sett, And y m 
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tolemn truth, if there was to be an impeach- I 
ment at all, it ought to have included all those who 
had been members of the court of directors between 
the years 1771 and 1785. The whole list of delin- 
quents would thus have included the names of 
many who were living and flourishing, in health 
and reputation, and the names of some who were 
dead — men that had passed through life with the 
character of being eminent and virtuous citizens, 
excellent friends and neighbours, M highly respect- 
able,” — who had had funeral sermons preached in 
their parish churches at their decease, and all the so- 
cial and Christian virtues engraved upon their tomb- 
stones. Lord Mulgrave said that, as he had not 
been able to sec any proof except on the charge 
relating to the accepting of the presents, he must 
vote against the impeachment. Mr. Burgess pro- 
duced an address just received from the British 
officers commanding the army in India— an army 
that now amounted to 70,000 men— in which they 
all bore testimony to the excellent character, high 
abilities, and important services of the late governor- 
general. The heaviness of the debate wns relieved 
by Borne buffoonery performed by Mr. John Courte- 
nay, member for Tamworth, who first of all fell 
upon Lord Hood, and next upon Alderman Wilkes. 
“No man,” he said, “could contemplate without 
reverence the person of the noble admiral, if he 
reflected how much his country owed him for 
having been a spectator of Lord Rodney’s glorious 
victory of the 12th of April.” lie was assailed by 
loud cries of order from the ministerial benches, 
but Courtenay was a man not easily disconcerted 
or put clown. He maintained that his Temark 
was complimentary to the noble lord, on the cir- 
cumstance of his having chanced to be present 
W'hen Admiral Rodney defeated Count de Grasse ; 
and that therefore no man had any right to accuse 
him of being disorderly. Then turning towards 
Wilkes, who was sitting next to him, he continued 
— “ The worthy alderman possesses too much sense 
to feel anger, when I mean him a compliment ; as 
I do, when I assert that his country owes him great 
obligations, for having, at one period of his life, 
diffused a spirit of liberty throughout the general 
mass of the people, unexampled— except indeed in 
the times of Jack Cade and Wat Tyler.” The 
House resounded with roars of laughter, which 
encouraged Courtenay to go on. “ The honourable 
magistrate,” said he, “ has defended Mr. Hast- 
ings’s treatment of the Begums, by asserting that 
those princesses were engaged in rebellion. Surely 
he must have looked upon the transaction ob- 
liquely (Wilkes squinted dreadfully) or he never 
could have formed so erroneous an idea. Jfeo old 
women in rebellion against the governor^^neral ! 
Impossible ! Nor would the worthy alderman have 
made an ‘Essay on Woman* in the manner that 
Mr. Hastings did. The House well knuws he 
would not.*** After comparing Hastings to the 
execrable Colonel Kirk, Courtenay paralleled his 
cruelties with those of Fernando Cortez, the con- 

* Wr&xall, Posthumous Memoirs. 


queror of Mexico ; and then he brought i nthe bulse, 
or purse, with the extraordinary diamond in it, 
which had been presented to George III. “ Cortes,” 
said he, “ marked his footsteps with blood and 
cruelty: his conduct excited abhorrence: an in- 
quiry was at length instituted with a view of bring- 
ing him to justice. But Cortez, aware of his 
danger, took care to transmit some jewels to his 
sovereign— not a buUe * for that was an oriental 
term ; but a present of precious stones, which pro- 
duced an equal effect on the Spanish monarch's 
mind, all mouths thenceforth rehearsing the praises 
of Fernando Cortez!” Alderman Townshend rose 
to express his astonishment that the Speaker should 
have allowed a member of that House So retail such 
jokes and to continue unchecked in his use of such 
indecent and unbecoming language. After urging 
that India could not have beeu saved without some 
sacrifice of rigid legal forms, Townshend reminded 
the minister of an historical anecdote. “I re- 
collect,” said the alderman, “ the time when the 
father of the present chancellor of the exchequer, 
w r ith a vigour of mind that did him honour, fore- 
seeing that the French were making preparations 
for war, sent directions to seize their merchant ships, 
which he publicly Bold, together *ith their cargoes, 
previous to any declaration of hostilities. The act 
was in itself illegal ; for peace still existed between 
England and France. But, nevertheless, as the 
nation then respected justice, the value of the ves- 
sels and cargoes was restored to their owners after- 
wards.” At a late hour Pitt rose to deliver his 
uutliorilative opinion. He begun by remarking 
that Lird Hood, Wilkes, Hay Campbell, and 
Townshend, had been again pleading a wt-off. 
This was a ground which he expected and hoped 
would have been abandoned, alter what bad 
already passed upon that subject, both from Mr. 
Hastings hims -lf, who h.xl disclaimed any *uch 
pica, arid from many of the gentlemen who hud 
delivered their opinions in the debates on the 
several charges. For his own part, such was his 
opinion of many parts of the charges, and of their 
importance and criminality, that he could not con- 
ceive, if they were well founded, how the highest 
and the* greatest merits which had ever been alleged 
in favour ot Mr. Hastings could be set in opposi- 
tion to them as a plea even Hgmnst conviction and 
punishment — much less against inquiry and trial, 
which were now the only objects in question He 
thought that the House had gone too tar to recede ; 
— he felt himself at a loss to conceive how it could 
be reconciled to the honour, the consistency, or the 
justice of the House, to stop short of sending up 
the impeachment to the Lords. He attempted to 
defend the court of directors, and to separate their 
acts and instructions from the acts of the governor- 
general. He thought that, in one part of the 
Benares charge, there was criminality ; and that 
in the case of the Begums there was a great deal 
more— and indeed he looked upon that charge as 

• BulM wu nothin* more nor low than «u» Indian oorropttos of thf 
Portugueae and Spanish word Mia- a pone. 
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the moat serious in the whole accusation. He 
Oould conceive a state, compelled by a sudden inva- 
sion and an unprovided army, laying violent hands 
on the property of its subjects : but then, in so 
doing, it ought to do it openly ; it ought to avow 
the necessity, it ought to avow the seizure, and it 
ought unquestionably to make provision for a pro- 
per compensation as soon as that should become 
practicable. But were these the principles on 
which Mr. Hastings proceeded? No ; he neither 
avowed the necessity nor the exaction : he made 
criminal charges, and under the colour of them he 
levied heavy and inordinate penalties ; seizing that 
which, if he had a right to take it at all, he would 
be highly criminal in taking in such a shape, but 
which having no right to take, the mode ot taking 
it rendered it much more heinous and culpable. 
He certainly had no right to impose a fine of any 
sort on the Princesses ol Oude ; for there wus not 
sufficient proof of their disaffection or rebellion. 
And the fine imposed on Chcyte Sing, in a certain 
degree, thodgh not to (he same extent, was \ t ry 
blamcablc. After reviewing some of the other 
charges which had been admitted, lie yvent on to 
say that, because others were guilty, Hastings ought 
not to escape punishment; tor the having accom- 
plices in his crimes wus no exculpation, and it 
would be highly derogatory to the dignity of that 
House to say, ‘ No, we null not bring the delin- 
quent to justice, because there are many delin- 
quents besides himself. 1 Nor would this he a 
reason for impeaching the rest. It was by no 
means advisable to multiply examples : the proper 
way was to select such persons us, from their 
exalted and ostensible situations, were the more 
likely to serve as an effectual example. Upon the 
whole he concluded with declaring that the House 
could no otherwise cousult their own honour, the 
duty they owed their country, and the endB of 
public justice, than by sending up the impeachment 
to the House of Lords. 11 * lie said not a word 
about restitution of the money to the Begums, or to 
any other party from whom money had been 
wrung; well knowing that such a proposition 
would meet with no favour. Mr. Martin, member 
for Tewkesbury, after avowing himself favourable 
to the impeachment of Hastings, said, that if any 
member would move for a restitution of the money 
he would second him. But not a man rose. 
Major Scott aaid that, if he thought ns the mem- 
ber for Tewkesbury did, he would not wait for any 
man to make such a motion, but would make it 
himself. 41 For, 11 said the major, 44 the British 
House of Commons will become infamous to all 
posterity, the scoff and scorn of Europe, if, after 
impeaching Mr. Hastings for his pretended mis- 
deeds, they basely protit by hia crimes. He is 
accused of accumulating for the East India Com- 
pany, by acts of oppression and injustice, nine 
millions and a half sterling. For every shilling 
of this ill-acquired sum credit has been taken by 
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the minister (Dundas) who opened the Indian 
budget only two days ago. And, if the present 
charges are ‘well founded, why do we not re- 
lace Chcyte Sing, who is now a. fugitive, and repay 
im the lacs of pagodas which have been ‘taken 
from him ? W hy do we not restore to the Nabob 
of Oude 150 lacs, due indeed by him to us, but 
of which we never could have obtained payment 
except by seizing on the treasures of the Begums f 
I think these acts wise, politic, and justifiable; but 
if I thought otherwise I should consider myself as 
infamous as the corregidor in Gil Bias, who 
punished the robber for stealing a bag of dou- 
bloons, and, instead of restoring the money to its 
owner, applied it to his own use. 11 Wilkes’s 
amendment was negatived, and the second read- 
ing of the report was carried by 175 against 89. 
The first article of impeachment was then read 
and agreed to without a division. The rest were 
deferred till the next day. When the House re- 
assembled (on the 10th) all the rest of the articles 
were agreed to with some trifling amendments; 
and then Burke rose and moved 44 That Warrett 
Hastings, Eaq., be impeached of high crimes 
and misdemeanours upon the said articles. 11 
No one seemed disposed to make any further 
attempt to stem the torrent. At length, how- 
ever, Mr. Sumner — usually a silent member— 
who had been in India in the company’s ser- 
vice, expressed hiB astonishment that a person 
of such high character, acknowledged ability, and 
rare indifference to money should be made the 
object of a prosecution carried on in that House 
with uncommon virulence — he was near saying 
with unexampled malice. He was regarded by the 
world at large as a great and wise politician, and 
as a statesman eminent for his activity and exer- 
tion. Such, he said, was the opinion entertained 
of the late governor-general in France ; — indeed 
there was no place in any quarter of the globe that 
did not speak of him with raptures of admiration, 
except only the House of Commons, where he had 
been debased by joking phrases, run down bjr 
ribaldry, and loaded with invective, fit only to be 
applied to the most atrocious criminal after convic- 
tion. Burke’s motion was carried Without any 
further debate, and without a division. Mr. F. 
Montague, one of the committee of manage**, next 
moved — 14 That Mr. Burke, in the name of the 
House of Commons, and of all the Commons of 
Great Britain, do go to the bar of the House of 
Lords, and impeach Warren Hastings, Esq., late 
Governor- General of Bengal, of high crimeB and 
misdemeanors, and do acquaint the Lords that 
the Commons will, with all convenient speed, 
exhibit articles against him, and make good the 
same.” This too was agreed to without a division. 
And forthwith Burke, attended by the majority of 
the House, went up to the bar of the Lords add 
impeached Mr. Hastings with all proper form and 
solemnity. 

* On the next day, the 11th of May, Burke re-" 
polled to the House what he had done at the bar 
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of the Lords; and proposed that two solicitors 
j(Messrs. Wallis and Troward) should be retained 
to act as solicitors for the impeachment on the 
art of the Commons. It was expected that here 
e would rest for the present session ; but on the 
21st, Burke remarked that it would be necessary, 
before the session ended, to take some steps for 
binding Mr. Hastings to be forthcoming when- 
ever called upon ; and he moved therefore, “ That 
Warren Hastings, Esquire, be taken into the cus- 
tody of the sergeant-at-arms of this House.” Mr. 
John Nicholls, then a barrister on the western cir- 
cuit (afterwards Dr. Nicholls, and a civilian of 
tome note),* observed, that, upon referring to the 
journals in search of precedents, he found there 
were three different modes of proceeding. The 
first was to take the party impeached into the cus- 
tody of their own sergeant-at-arms; the second 
was to desire the Lords to take him into custody ; 
the third was to desire the Lords to put him to 
answer, i. e. to hold him to bail. He thought that 
the last mode ought to be adopted, as it would be 
extremely cruel to brand Mr. Hastings in the face 
of his country by suggesting that the House had 
reason to suspect him of a design of attempting to 
elude justice by flight. Pitt urged that the most 
regular and orderly mode would be for that House 
to take Mr. Hastings- into custody by their ser- 
geant, and to deliver him over to the Lords. Burke 
concurring, a motion to this effect was immediately 
agreed to. Very shortly after, the House was in- 
formed that Hastings was in the housekeeper’s 
room, in custody of the sergeant-at-arms ; and here- 
upon Burke was directed to acquaint the Lords 
with the same, and to intimate that the prisoner 
was ready to be delivered up to the gentleman-usher 
of the black rod whenever their lordships should 
think proper. The message being delivered by 
Burke to the Lords, Lord Walsingham, after dwell- 
ing upon the necessity of being vigilant in such 
cases in their attentiou to the other House, moved 
that Hastings should be forthwith taken into cus- 
tody of the black rod. This being agreed to, Sir 
Francis Molyneux, gentleman-usher, of the black 
rod, received the orders of the House, and re- 
appeared at their Lordship’s bar very soon after to 
announce that the prisoner was in his custody. 
Black-rod whs then ordered to bring the prisoner 
to the bar, which being done, and the late governor- 
general being upon his knees (for such was the 
rule), the lord chancellor directed him to rise, and 
ordered the article* of impeachment to be read 
over. After the clerk had read the long preamble 
to the charges, Hastings, knowing wh&t a length 
they ran to, expressed a wish that the articles 
might be read short . The Duke of Rich m 4k said 
he could not, upon such a solemn occasion, con- 
sent to this proposal; and the lord chancellor 
agreeing with his grace, the articles were ordered 
to be read at full length. They ought to have 

* Author of “ ItooUectioofl and Reflections, Personal and Political, 
u connected with Public Affair* during fhe reign of Georg* III,/’— * 
work we have repeatedly cited* 


ordered in an additional supply of breath and 
strength for their clerk, who was not accustomed 
to such long readings. The reading began at half* 
past seven o’clock, and continued until ten, at 
which time the breathless clerk had got to the end 
of the sixth charge. Lord Townshend started up, 
and moved that the two remaining charges might 
be read short, in ofder to ease the House and the 
prisoner at the bar from the excessive weariness 
of such a long lecture. The Duke of Richmond 
opposed the motion. For some part of this time 
the late governor-general of India had been left 
standing at the bar ; but, after Borne conversation, 
it was agreed to allow him the indulgence of a 
chair. As itwaB also agreed that the two remaining 
charges must be perused, the clerk resumed the 
reading, winch was not finished till eleven o’clock. 
The lord chancellor then demanded of the prisoner 
what he had to say in his defence. “My lords,” 
said Hastings, 11 1 rely upon the justice of this 
House, and pray that I may be granted a copy of 
the churgea, with a reasonable time to make my 
defence. Likewise that 1 may he allowed counsel, 
and that I may be admitted to bail.” He w as then 
led out of the House by black-rod. Lord Wahing- 
ham then moved that he should be admitted to bail, 
in the aum of 10,000/. himself, and two sureties 
in 5000/. each. The Duke of Norfolk (formerly 
Lord Surrey, the great motion-maker in the Com- 
mons for the coalition ministry) declared that, con- 
sidering the enormity of the charges, he could not 
agree to take such slender bail. His grace thought 
that the least sum which could be demanded was 
50,000/., and he moved to that effect. Lord 
Townshend, who had been so impatient of the long 
reading, seconded the noble duke’B motion. Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow quoted the precedent of Sir 
John Bennel, who had been made to give bail in 
the sum of 40,000/. upon an impeachment. His 
lordship thought excessive bail both oppressive and 
illegal, and precedent the best thing to go by : he 
therefore moved that Hastings, like Sir John Ben- 
net, should be admitted to bail, himself in 20,000/., 
and two sureties in 10,000/. each ; and this was 
agreed to. It being also agreed to grant the other 
request of the prisoner, black-rod was summoned, 
and ordered to bring him again to the bar. Hast- 
ings wu8 led in, and knelt while the lord chancellor 
addressed him, and told him that the House 
allowed him one month, and until the second day 
of the next session of parliament, to make his de- 
fence ; that they had admitted him to bail in 
40,000/. as a security for his abiding the issue of 
process ; that they had likewise allowed him coun- 
sel, and called upon him to name them. Hastings 
named as his counsel Messrs. Plomer, Law, and 
Dallas. He then offered as his sureties Messrs. 
Sulivan and Sumner; and, their recognizance 
being accepted, Hastings was ordered to withdraw. 
As the session was drawing rapidly to a close, the 
Commons agreed to all the remaining articles of 
charge without any debate. They were presented 
by Burke to the Lords on the 28th of May, and| 
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Hastings being ordered to Attend! they Were read 
the same day, add copies of them ordered for his 
use. Sir Gilbert Eliott 9 * motion for the impeach- 
ment t>f Sir Efijah Impey was put off till the next 
session. On Wednesday, the 30th of May, the 
king prorogued parliament in person, with a 
gracious speech, that dwelt principally upon the 
unhappy dissensions which prevailed in the United 
Provinces, which, as a friend to the republic, he 
could not see without deep concern. 

These Dutch troubles had, indeed, reached a 
terrible height, and insults had been offered, 
offensive to all the royalty of Europe. After the 
Complete failure of the negotiations between Baron 
Goertx, the Prussian, and Rayneval, the French 
minister, and after the State of Holland had col- 
lected on army on its frontier, the senate of Am * 
sterdam gave strong indications of favouring the 
cause of the Prince of Orange ; and thortly after 
the States- General and the Council of State for the 
Seven Provinces, a body Of the highest dignity, 
being alarmed at a coalition on the part of the 


aristocrats with the hurgheTs, declared openly in 
favour of the stadtholder. The Orangists then 
threatened to reduce the city of tJtrecht by forde 
Of arms; and the Council of State for the, Seven 
Provinces passed a Resolution forbidding the 
matching or any troops from any of the other pro- 
vinces without consent of the States- General or 
the Council of State. At this critical moment, 
and while blood was shedding in skirmishes or 
paltry contests between the Orangists and the de- 
mocrats of Utrecht, the PrincesB of Orange, mho 

S ut far more heart and courage in the matter than 
er husband, the stadtholder, set off for the Hague, 
accompanied only by Count Bentinck and a few 
attendants, with a view of negotiating with the 
leaders of parties there. The princess had ad- 
vanced on her journey as far as Schoonhoven, on 
the borders of Holland, when her carriage was 
surrounded by a party of armed burghers, who 
were soon joined by a detachment of light borse, 
whose commander, the Prince of Hesse Phillipstal, 
had gone over to the stadtholder, like nearly all 
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theoffjoejc* of rank m the Seven Provinces. The 
light home were now under the command of a 
rough burgher, the captain of the free corps. This 
man treated the princess with great rudeness, re- 
fused to let her continue her journey, and kept her 
atoppei for some tune upon a narrow road with a 
canal running on either side of it. His armed 

VOL. it. 


burghers made such an unsoldierhke clatter with 
their arms and their tongues that they startled the 
hones in the carriage, so that the princess had a 
narrow escape from being thrown into one of the 
canals. At fast that proud and irritated woman 
submitted to be conducted back to a small town, 
there to await the further will of those who go* 

2 i 
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verned the democratic party. She was shut up in public manifestos he set forth this cause as being 
a roompf an inn, while one of the burgher guards, in itself sufficient to justify an armed intervention, 

stationed at the outside of the door, swilled his His majesty, on the 10tn of July, transmitted a 

beer and smoked his pipes remorselessly. After strong memorial to the States of Holland, express- 

some hours, commissioners arrived from the head- ing tne deepest sense of the affront, violence, and 

J iuarters of the democrats. They behaved more injury inflicted on his sister, which he considered 

ike gentlemen, but they positively refused to per- as offered personally to himself ; and insisting 
mit jjhe princess to continue her journey to the upon immediate and anjple satisfaction, with a 
JlagUe, and recommended her, as the day was proportionate punishment upon those who had 
spent, and as accommodations were bad at the committed the outrage. The memorial concluded 
place she was in, to choose some neighbouring by intimating that he would consider their conduct 
town where she might pass the night. She named on this occasion as a test whether the States of 
Gouda as t{ie nearest. They objected to that Holland wished him to be their friend or their 

place, as they were not quite sure of its politics, enemy. In sending off this memorial, Frederick 

and were rather apprehensive that the arrival of William sent for the Duke of Brunswick, now the 

the princess as a prisoner might provoke an insur- commander-in-chief of the army which had been 
rection unfavourable to their cause. At last it was organized and left by Frederick the Great— an 
agreed that she should pass the night in the town army regarded, traditionally, with respect and 
or Schoonhoven j and tnither she was conveyed, to awe by all the continent of Europe. The States 
all intents a prisoner. Upon her first detention of Holland, obeying the democratic impulse, and 
the princess had dispatched letters or messengers to cherishing a confident hope that the French, who 
her husband, the stadtholder, and &1bo to the grand had led them on, would not abandon their cause, 
pensionary, who still was in possession of some or ever permit the Prussians to overrun the Nether- 
power, though over-ridden by the contending fac- lands, passed a resolution justifying and approving 
tions, who were all furious to a degree little short the conduct of their commissioners in the arrest of 

of madness, who had all their clubs, combinations, the Princess of Orange, or, as they called it, “ this 

and volunteers, and none of whom seemed to have extraordinary, unexpected, and disagreeable event.” 
any other intention than that of asserting and esta- In their debates they treated the name and the 

Wishing their own political opinions and system of character of the princess with very little respect : 

government by force. The princess, receiving no they affirmed that she could claim no right of 

answers, afteT staying at Schoonhoven two nights entering the province of Holland without pcT- 

and a day, set out, on the morning of the 30th, on mission of the legislative bodies : some of them 
her forced return to Nimeguen, being escorted hinted that her purpose in going to the Hague 

part of the way by one of the commissioners and a was to throw with a still broader cast the seeds 

troop of horse. On the road she met messengers of discord and civil war, while others affirmed 
from the stadtholder, who had remained quietjy at that she had undertaken the journey merely to 
Nimeguen all the time, merely dispatching a letter provoke the insult, and to obtain materials for fresh 
to the States-General to claim their interference complaints wherewith to work upon^he passions 
for the liberation of the princess, as well a* fpr of tne despots and princes connected with her by 
satisfaction for the insult which had been offered, blood and other ties. To the memorial of his 
The States-General, who might be considered at Prussian majesty the States of Holland replied, in 
the moment in a state of war jritb the democratic another memorial, which was very long, and, in 
party, had not bod the power to prevent the insult, the opinion of the court of Berlin, very unsatisf&c- 
nor had they now the power to give satisfaction for tory ; — for, instead of promising Redrew, it insisted 
it, or avenge it. ft was true that a large part of that there had never been any real ipsifft pr injury, 
the army, and Sypn of the forces drawn up in The Dutch paper also declare*} that respect and 
cordon on frontiers of the State of Holland, had friendly attentions between sovereign powers ought 
declared fpr th& * ftadtbolder, and would have to be mutual, and that his mwesjty ought not to ex- 
obeyed aqy orders pr the States-General in favour pect that her royal highness/nis sister, should be 
of that prince j buf the rest of the army, after put above the sovereignty, which in Holland re- 
changing their offic^ regained attached to the sided in the States 0 $ representatives of the corn- 
democratic interest, and there were numerous free monwealth ; and it concluded with asserting that 
corps and volunteers devoted to the same cause, the measures which had been pursued in regard 
Thus the States-General, unassisted, were hardly to the Princess of Orange had been necessary for 
in a condition to redress the grievances of the, .preserving the peace of the province, and prevent- 
Princess of Orange, who, boiling with indignati<npj| *mg those popular tumults and violences of which 
applied to her brother, Frederick William. It is they had recently had such frequent and lament- 
extremely doubtful whether, even without this last able instances. At the same time, the Stales-Ge- 
provocatipn, the new King of Prussia would not neral, who claimed and who had formerly been 
have interfered in the affairs of the United Pro- allowed a superior authority over Holland and all 
vinces. But, on receiving the letters of the the rest of the Seven United Provinces, sent a very 
Princess of Orange, he set no bounds to his -rage different paper to the King of Prussia, deploring 
and indignation ; and in private conversation and what had happened, and stating that they had 
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made repeated applications to the States of Hol- 
land upon this unfortunate affair ; and that, since 
the States of Holland had disregarded these appli- 
cations, they must be left to abide the conse- 
quences, without expecting favour ot protection 
from the States-General. In the month of August 
Frederick William sent another memorial to 
4< their noble and grand powers** the States of Hol- 
land and West Friesland, complaining of the* dis- 
appointment of his just expectations of an offer of 
satisfaction for the attack made upon the person of 
his august sister, and that the answer he had re- 
ceived from their noble, great, and powerful lord- 
ships was grounded on arguments evasive and in- 
sufficient. He said that the suspicion they had 
ostentatiously published as to the princess'* mo- 
tives was a new insult ; that she was going to the 
Hague to quiet all minds, and to point out the 
means of a general reconciliation in the provinces ; 
that, if the people, overflowing with love and gra- 
titude to the illustrious house of the founders of 
the liberty and independence of their country, 
should have forgotten themselves, and become 
tumultuous, 1 —if the presence of the august consort 
of the stadtholder should have produced such de- 
monstrations of joy as would have affected the pub- 
lic tranquillity, the means of making the residence 
of the sovereign secure from any attack, and un- 
productive of any danger, were left in the hands 
of the States. After recapitulating the indignities 
which his sister had suffered, his majesty repeated, 
that he considered the injuries as offered to him- 
self, and that therefore he must demand imme- 
diate and suitable satisfaction. Care was taken to 
point out the very different conduct pursued by 
“that illustrious assembly the States-General, 
which represents the sovereignty of the States with 
regard to foreign powers.” This was followed by 
a note from the Prussian ambassador at the Hague, 
specifying the degree of satisfaction the king re- 
quired. The terms were very humiliating : the 
States of Holland were to write a letter of apology 
to the princess ; to punish, at her requisition, those 
persons who had been guilty of the offences 
offered to her august person; to declare that 
their suspicions about her object in going to 
the Hague were unfounded ; to revoke the 
erroneous and injurious resolutions which they 
had voted ; and to accompany this revocation 
of the resolutions with a respectful invitation 
to her royal highness to come to the Hague, 
“ to enter into negotiations in the name of the 
prince stadtholder, for conciliating, by a suit- 
able arrangement, the differences which subsist 
at present.” The haughty ultimatum added, that, 
if these conditions were complied with, her royal 
highness would interfere with the king, her bro- 
ther, to induce him to forbear any further demands 
of satisfaction; but that in the interim his majesty 
expected that thft States of Holland would not pro- 
ceed to any suspension, deprivation, or any other 
measures offensive or prejudicial to the person of 
their prince stadtholder, captain, and admiral gene- 
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ral, as, by so doing, they would render all concili- 
ation impossible, and add to their present offences. 
These were not terns to be submitted to by any 
independent government ; butj unfortunately, the 
States of Holland were only' part of a government. 
The republican pride was deeply wounded ; but 
pride was unsuppohed by strength ; and, so far 
were the democratic party from being in a Condi- 
tion to resist a great Prussian army, that they 
could scarcely keep down the Orangists within 
their own towns and territories. And now events 
had happened which ought to have made them 
despair or French assistance. Still, however, they 
relied, if not on the court of Versailles, on a stirring 
part of the French nation, and they resolved to 
make a stand fbt their dignity : as the first step 
towards which, they issued their orders for laying 
the whole country under water the moment any 
Prussian troops should make their appearance off 
the frontiers of the republic. In the mean time 
the Duke of Brunswick held councils of war and 
collected troops on the frontiers of the duchy of 
Cleves, which belongs to Prussia and borders the 
territories of the United Provinces ; and the Prince 
of Onttige succeeded in capturing the strongly 
fortified town of Wick, in the province of Utrecht, 
a place in every way important, and situated within 
twenty- four miles of Amsterdam, as also in taking 
Harderwick, a town of Quelderland, advantageously 
situated on the Zuyder Sea ; and the whole pro- 
vince of Zealand declared almost unanimously in 
favour of the stadtholder, who advanced with his 
army towards the city of Utrecht, which still re- 
mained steady to the democratic interest. While 
the democrats had been looking to France, the 
Orangists had been again applying for the media- 
tion or assistance of the King of England, who was 
himself not distantly related both to the Prince 
and the Princess of Orange, and who had, during 
the American war, several strong reasons for re- 
garding with hostility the party which had brought 
Holland into the confederacy against him. Nor 
was it in the disposition of George HI. or of any 
other king to sympathise with a fierce democracy. 
In the middle of August Sir James Harris, the 
British ambassador at the Hague, presented a me- 
morial to their high mightinesses the States-Geiie- 
ral, deploring the continuation of discord and 
troubles which threatened the most grievous con- 
sequences to all the provinces ; mentioning how 
often his Britannic majesty had Shown himself w a 
good friend and neighbour of the republic,’* and 
how often he had endeavoured to co-operate in re- 
establishing peace among them ; and further men- 
tioning that the States of Zealand and Friesland 
had declared their deposition to ask the mediation 
of some neighbouring powers. The memorial 
went on to say that his majesty felt the greatest 
satisfaction in thinking that the internal means 
furnished by the constitution of the republic might 
have power sufficient to accomplish the salutary 
ends of raconriliation, peace, and tranquillity ; 
but, at the same time, if their high mightinesses 
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the Statea-General should think it necessary to 
r$pur to a foreign mediation, and invite his majesty 
thereto, he would “ be eager to prove to their high 
mightinesses his sincere desire to employ all the 
cere that may depend on his majesty to bring the 
negotiation to a happy, solid, and permanent 
issue.’ 1 This note signified very little, for their 
higfy mightinesses had an exceedingly Bmall power, 
ana, having identified themselves with the Orangists, 
they could scarcely look to any other issue than 
that of arms ; nor would the mediation of all the 
sovereigns in Europe have sufficed to allay the ani- 
mosities of the contending factions. The democrats 
applied to trance more earnestly than ever, not 
for mediation, but for armies, or, at the very least, 
for an army to be stationed along the northern 
frontier of France to overawe the Prussians. But 
the French government, without money, without 
credit, agitated and absorbed by its own affairs — 
for the great revolution had, in fact, begun— could 
do nothing. The Marshal de Segur, then minister 
of war, did indeed represent the danger and dis- 
ace there would be in permitting the invasion of 
olland, and the necessity there was for forming a 
camp at Givet ; but the minister of finance shuffled 
off the decision in council from day to day, and 
could not find, in time, the necessary funds.* It 
is possible that the democrats of Holland, who had 
begun their contest three or fouT yearn too Boon, 
were deceived by French promises; for, though 
they could hear of no armament or assembling of 
troops in French Flanders, and though they muBt 
have known that from 60,000 to 70,000 Prussians 
were in the duchy of Cleves, with 140,000 veteran 
troops behind them, they kept up a very high and 
confident tone, resorting besides to certain un- 
mannerly declarations against the stadlholder and 
the Princess of Orange, which would have been 
better spared had their power been ever so great. 
They issued a tremendous invective called “ The 
Declaration of the People of Holland against Wil- 
liam V.,” which was signed by about 6000 names, 
and published. In this piece they called the stadt- 
holder as great a tyrant as the Duke of Alva; 
they taxed him with perjury and violation of the 
oaths he had taken on succeeding to the govern- 
ment; they accused him of disobedience to his 
sovereign lords and masters ; they proclaimed that 
during the late war he had betrayed the interests 
of his country to England ; and they required that, 
as a traitor to his country, he should he stripped of 
all his dignities, deprived of all his authority, his 
goods confiscated, his person proscribed, and de- 
livered up to the sovereign, to receive the recom- 
pense of his crimes. The military hero of this 
party, whose views were as extreme as any tUk 
were shown four years later by the French repub- 
licans, was no less a personage than the Rhin- 
grave of Salm, a youngeT brother of the reign- 
ing ptince of that House, who had about him a 
considerable number of Frenchmen, some officers 
seeking employment not to be found under their 
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own government, some enthusiastic republicans 
of honest zeal and gentlemanly character, and a 
great many more propagandists of a lower descrip- 
tion — adventurers and desperadoes who might 
have boasted, in their own persons, a real sans- 
culottism. The result was not the same, but some 
of these French had assisted in arresting and in- 
sulting the Princess of Orange, as if they were 
TeheaTsing for the sad drama that was afterwards 
played at Varennes. It is even said that a French 
officer “ of rank and quality” was present at the 
seizure of the princess. After denouncing the 
stadtholder, the democrats declared it to be a high 
crime and misdemeanour to wear the Orange 
colours, and they openly hanged two men in the 
streets for this kind of treason against the sovereign 
people. To exhibit orange-coloured flowers had 
been decreed a crime of great magnitude long be- 
fore ; and the woman was deemed and treated no 
better than an arch* traitress that shaped the 
ribands in her cap into any form resembling that 
of the initial letter of the Btadtholder’s Christian 
name. These proceedings of Dutch democrats 
have been overlooked and swallowed up in the 
grander revolution and triumph of Jacobinism 
which followed so immediately after; but a close 
inspection would show how near a resemblance, 
en petit , there was between the democracy of Hol- 
land and the democracy of France. At last, 
having obtained encouraging assurances from the 
English court, Frederick William gave his orders 
to march ; and on the 13th of September the Duke 
of Brunswick quitted the duchy of Cleves and en- 
tered Guelderland with 30,000 men, divided into 
three columns. The French frontier had been 
previously reconnoilered. It is said that the Duke 
of Brunswick would not have ventured to invade 
the United Provinces if there had begp a camp at 
Givet ; but there was no camp there or anywhere 
else.* On the 17th the duke bombarded the town 
of Gorcum, which held out the white flag almost 
immediately, and surrendered without the loss of 
a life on either side. The greater part of the in- 
habitants put on the orange ribands, and welcomed 
the duke as their deliverer from anarchy. Shortly 
after the surrender the duke’s adjutant-general, at 
the head of seven Prussian hussars, brought in as 
prisoners a whole troop of Dutchmen who had been 
interrupted in their attempt to open the sluices in 
order to lay the country under water, and who had 

surrendered in a panic without firing a musket 

so great was their dread of the renowned army of 
Frederick the Great. As the Prussian columns 
intersected the country, and their detachments of 
light troops and cavalry showed themselves in all 
directions, their numbers were magnified by fear, 
and the Dutchmen were made to believe that the 
entire forces of the Prussian monarch were upon 
them : they fled from post to post, abandoning 
town after town, and not a few of them throwing 
away their arms and mounting the Orange cockad e. 
Some of the fugitives commuted sad excesses in 
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plundering and burning the houses of the Orangists. 
Several villages were reduced to ashes, and the 
blame was laid on the Prussians. It was repre- 
sented by those who would only see faults on one 
side, that the most exemplary and wonderful dis- 
cipline was observed by the Duke of Brunswick’s 
army ; but people who know of what materials a 
considerable part of all armies must be composed, 
and how the light troops were scattered over the 
country, may very reasonably doubt whether some 
of these excesses were not really committed by the 
Prussians, who, besides the soldier instinct for 
schnaps and strong drinks, were exasperated at 
the insults which had been offered to the sister of 
their king Each of the three columns advanced 
unopposed: Nieuport, Schoonhoven, D6rt, Ley- 


den, Haarlem, Rotterdam itself surrendered with- 
out firing a gun; the Rhingrave of Salm, with hit 
French staff and rabble army, fled from Utrecht 
to Amsterdam. The dib&de was universal. The 
waters upon which they bafl 5 counted were low in 
fnost parts, so that the country could not be flooded ; 
and in most places where the waters were higher, 
or the country lower, the sluice-breakers were 
prevented by die inhabitants or by the Prussians, 
who moved rapidly along the chief canals and 
ditches. The little army of the st&dtholder, first 
collected at Ameraford, had grown great by 
the junction of volunteers; the three Prussian 
columns were concentrating round Amsterdam, 
where not only the Dutch gentry, but a great 
part of the populace, were enthusiastic Orangists ; 
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there was no sign of succour from France ; the 
people at the Hague, assisted by some Swiss sol- 
diers who had formerly composed the prince's 
state-guard, rose upon the republican volunteers, 
drove them out of the city or made them prisoners, 
and decorated the town, like a bride, with orange 
flowers and orange-coloured silks. It was clear 
that the game was up. On the 25th of September, 
less than a fortnight after the frontiers had been 
crossed, a deputation from Amsterdam repaired to 
the Duke of Brunswick’s head-quarters to solicit 
an accommodation. The duke granted a short 
truce, and the business of negotiation was trans- 
ferred to the Hague, where the Prince of Orange 
had been received in triumph and with every de- 
monstration of joy several days before. On the 
80th of September the truce expired, and, as the 


negotiators had come to no conclusion ot agree- 
ment, the Duke of Brunswick recommenced 
hostilities by making an attack on Amstelveen, 
which commanded some of the approaches to Am- 
sterdam, which was abundantly provided with 
artillery and artillerymen, mostly French, which 
was strong by art, and still stronger from its situ- 
ation in the midst of swamps and waters. But 
an English officer, serving as a volunteer under 
the Duke of Brunswick, crossing the Haarlem 
Meer in an open boat, examined the nature of the 
ground at the back of the fort and lying between 
it and Amsterdam: the duke collected a great 
number of boats, and a detachment, led by the 
English officer, crossed that broad water, and 
gained possession of the great road leading to 
Amsterdam. Nearly at the same moment in which 
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this detachment established themselves in the rear 
of the fort, the Duke of Brunswick made an attack 
in front, advancing along a narrow dyke with deep 
water on either side. Here there was some fight- 
ing, for the Frenchmen stood to their guns } but 
in the course of the night and the following mottl- 
ing the batteries were all taken, and Amstfelteen 
was occupied by the Prussians, who had lost four 
officers and two or three hundred meh. "the pre- 
vailing dUfchdrities in Amsterdam how sent another 
deputation to the Duke of Bruhswick, who was 
erecting batteries to bombard theit city. The 
terms these deputies proposed were— that the 
people should be admitted to h shAte in the go- 
vernment of Amsterdam, by being allowed to vote 
in the election of magistrates; that they should 
not be disarmed ; that thte magistrates actually itt 
office should not be displaced j that no gart isoh 
should enter the city; that a geheral indemnity 
should be granted to all persons who had taken 
refuge in Amsterdam ; and that no Otdnge ribands 
should be worn in the city. The duke sent back 
the deputies, seized the suburb of Overtoom, fixed 
his head-quarters there, and continued his prepa- 
rations both for a storm and bombardment. The 
Amsterdamers dispatched with all Bpeed deputies 
to join a general deputation from the provinces, 
which had met in the mean time at the Hague, 
and there concluded a treaty with the Pj ince of 
Orange. The Amsterdam deputies acceded to the 
conditions proposed to them ; and on the 10th of 
October the keys of the Leyden gate were surren- 
dered to the Duke of Brunswick. By the terms 
Of capitulation, 250 Prussians with two pieces^ 
cannon were to keep possession of the Lejfpl 
gate, and two squadrons of horse were to remain 
quartered in the suburb of Overtoom ; none of the 
king's troops were to enter the city without per- 
mission of the magistrates ; the magistrates were 
to guard and be answerable for the sluices, and for 
the disarming all classes and conditions except 
the legal militia o t Amsterdam ; and a Prussian 
commissioner was to attend to receive the arms 


delivered. The clause about Orange ribands had 
been declared altogether inadmissible. It was 
mentioned at the time, as a certain fuct, that when 
the Amsterdam magistrates had signed the capitu- 
lation, they made it a request to the duke that none 
of the Englith officers that wete serving as volun- 
teers irt his army should be pre*ent, to witness 
the humiliation of the Dutch* when the troops 
took possession of the Leyden gate.* In the 
course of the day some riots Occurred, not with- 
out bloodshed, iri various parts of the city, the 
greatest sufferers being the Jews, who had been 
all along accused of a very decided Orangism. 
The PHnsiahs scrupulously observed the condition 
afc to not entering the City : btlt the magistrates 
were Obliged to apply to the stadtholder for a gar- 
rison tb prevent an absolute anarchy^ and in & few 
days a Swiss regiment and the Prince of Orange’s 
berse-gtiords entered into and garrisoned Amster- 
dam. The term! df the general accommodation 
settled at the Hague stipulated that the magis- 
trates and members of the regency of Amsterdam, 
who had been forcibly turned out of their places 
by the democrats, should all be restored, ana that 
the same rule should he followed in other places ; 
and that, as satisfaction to the Princess of Orange, 
sixteen persons, named by herself, should be de- 
rived of their offices and declared incapable of 
oldmg any public office in future. At the head 
of her highness’s black-list stood the name of the 
celebrated Van Berkel, pensionary of Amsterdam, 
an ardent republican, who had taken a principal 
art in all the measures hostile to the stadtholder, 
ut who, before the approach of danger and of the 
Prussian invaders, had taken his departure for 
America, as minister and consul-general to the 
United States. Among other names, we find that 
of de Witt, the owner of which, described as a 
magistrate of Amsterdam, was a member of the 
old republican family which, in the preceding 
century, had been at the head of affairs in Hof 
land, and whose chiefs had heed torn to pieces bf 
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the people. The result of the whole sad turmoil 
was, that the stadtholder was reinstated in all his 
rights and prerogatives, and allowed to assume 
powers whicn had not before belonged to his office ; 
and that the defeated party remained sullen, dis- 
contented, vindictive, and ripe for another insur- 
rection whenever an opportunity should offer. 
This opportunity occurred sooner than might have 
been expected ; and when the French republicans 
invaded the United Provinces their progress was 
as much favoured by the democrats as the ad- 
vance of the Prussians had been helped by the 
Orangists. 

Although the French government, for the strong 
reasons already stated, had formed no camp at 
Givet, they took an early opportunity of remon- 
Btrating with the cabinets of Berlin and St. 
James’s; they threatened and they blustered, and 
there was a gTeat parade about fitting out the Brest 
fleet. Pitt and Duudas got a good English fleet 
ready in earnest, and replied to the qiplpmatic 
notes in a very decided tope, intimating that Eng- 
land was not going to take any active part in the 
contest, and that France should not, unless she 
were prepared for a declaration of war. On the 
27th of October, when the contest in Holland was 
finished, the Duke of Dorset, our ambassador at 
Paris, gave in a declaration, stating that, as events 
in the United Provinces appeared to have left no 
subject of discussion, and still less of hostilities 
between the two courts, the British government 
asked whether it was the intention of his most 
Christian majesty to abide by his former announce- 
ment, that he would give Buccour to Holland, an 
intention which had caused the naval armaments 
on the part of his Britannic majesty ; and adding, 
that, if the court of Versailles would explain itself 
satisfactorily upon this point, all warlike prepara- 
tions should be discontinued in Great Britain, &c. 
On the same day the court of Versailles presented 
a counter declaration, setting forth that his most 
Christian majesty had never had any intention of 
interfering by force in the affairs of the republic of 
the United Provinces; that since the King of 
Piussia had given satisfactory explanations, France 
certainly would give no succour to Holland, &c. 

While the Dutch were engaged in these strug- 
gles to decide upon principles of government, their 
neighbours in the Austrian Netherlands (the fine 
country now called Belgium) were engaged in in- 
surrections against their, emperor about forms of 
law and forms of faith. Joseph II., who had com- 
menced his reign as a reformer, and who had com- 
mitted the great mistake of reforming too rapidly 
and absolutely, without sufficient attention to the 
prejudices of his subjects, had created great dis- 
satisfaction among the devout or superstitious Ne- 
therlander! by suppressing monasteries, expelling 
monks, and interfering in other matters. That 
people also retained an unpleasant recollection of 
their baffled hopes on the subject of the free navi- 
gation of the Scheldtr— hopes which Joseph had 
raised and then blighted with the volatility of a 
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schoolboy. The spirit of discontent was encou- 
raged, not merely by the monastic order, which 
probably was most influential on the poorer classes 
and the peasantry, but by the whole body of the 
clergy, who do not *lway| make common cause 
with the monk*. but who, not knowing how far 
the emperor might extend his reforming processes, 
trembled for their own wealth and possessions, 
which, collectively, included a very large portion 
of the riches of that fat and plentiful land. The 
disaffection was ippreifed by arbitrary attempts to 
abrogate old privileges, and customs, and muni- 
cipal right*, which had been respected in the most 
tyrannical time*, and by the moBt powerful sove- 
reigns of the House of Austria. So thorough a 
reformer was Joseph, that he would interfere even 
in popular sports a*4 pastimes ; and, after striking 
a great number of feast* and holidays out of the 
rubric— pot a b|4 Ihtoff if the people had been 
prepared for It— he resolved, ip his imperial wis- 
dom anfl pi'ght, to fMPPrpas and abolish for ever the 
KereWft** * m great antiquity in the Low 

Oopptnpi, end as dear to the people as the Satur- 
nalia tO the ancient Romans, or as Carnival to the 
old Venetians, (t was a season in which the pea- 
santry contracted their marriages and made up 
their animosities ; — it was a Beason of piping and 
dancing, of drinking and feasting, to a degree 
which shocked the emperor’s utilitarian spirit; 
and his edict struck it. But to enforce the edict 
was beyond his power, and the attempt provoked 
as passionate a feeling of resentment as would have 
been produced by his striking out an article of the 
Roman Caiholic creed, or by his declaring the pa- 
tron saint of the Netherlanders to be no saint at 
all. The public mind was in this state when the 
emperor promulgated, on the 1st of January, 1787, 
certain edicts of a most sweeping kind, annihilating 
what was left of the old municipal liberty, changing 
and new modelling the courts of judicature, and in 
fact establishing an entirely new form of law and 
government, in direct contravention of the compact 
made by the Emperor Charles V., and called the 
“ Joyous Entry.” The states of Brabant took the 
lead in a determined opposition to these measures ; 
they were soon joined by the states of Flanders 
and Hainault, and in a very brief space of time 
the spirit of resistance manifested itself in all the 
fine, antiquated, and picturesque towns (hat so 
thickly dot the surface of that exuberant country, 
and spread itself through every village and every 
hamlet. It appeared as if Philip van Arteveldt, 
the brewer of Ghent, had risen from his grave to 
teach the burghers and peasants how to beard 
kings and defy the chivalry of Europe. The syn- 
dics drew up and presented to the emperor's minis- 
ter or viceroy at firassels a most spirited memorial, 
in which, after exhibiting their ancient rights and 
liberties, and recounting their present grievances, 
they quoted a clause in the old constitution of Bra- 
bant — M That, if the sovereign Bhall infringe the 
articles of the • Joyous Entry/ his subjects shall be 
discharged from all duty and service to him until 
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such time as due reparation shall be made for such 
infringement." And yet, as if there weie not 
already sufficient causes for discontent and uni- 
versal excitement, the emperor chose this very 
moment for trying a fresh innovation. The uni- 
versity of Louvain, in Brabant, which had once 
been among the foremost schools of learning in 
Europe, was rather ancient, and so proud of 
its antiquity, that it seemed to consider it an 
article of faith to revere and pertinaciously de- 
fend everything in it and about it that was old.* 
In this spirit it had retained all the nonsense of 
the old schools, still teaching philosophy and 
divinity as they were taught in the twcltth and 
thirteenth centuries, and still clinging to the most 
extravagant notions and pretensions of the papal 
see. Perhaps, ^without even excepting Salamanca, 
there was not a university in Europe that more re- 
quired new light through “ chinks which time had 
made,” or that more called for improvement and 
renovation. It had sat for ages like a huge night- 
mare on the breast of Flanders and Brabant ; and, 
perhaps, its effects are not yet obliterated from the 
popular intellect. But a reform, to be efficacious, 
outfit to have been mild and gradual ; profettra 
ana pupils, doctors and masters of arts, oug^Ro 
have been weaned from their old opinions before 
new ones were imposed upon them by edicts from 
the Aulic council at Vienna; and it was irrational 
and unseemly in the EmperoT Joseph to pretend to 
force a better philosophy and a more tolerant theo- 

• The ooiTcnity of Louvain wa» founded a.d. i486, by John* fourth 
Duke of Britan 


logy down men’s throats by swords and bayonets, 
by Pandours, Croats, Hungarian huBsars, and na- 
tive-bred Austrian grenadiers, who had not been 
hitherto considered any\\lurc as proper teachers of 
the Baconian and Newtonian philosophies. Re- 
gardless of the odium thcolo^uum , which an old 
proverb would have told him was the sharpest of 
all hatreds, Joseph beg.in with the theology first, 
resenting probably the promulgation of university 
opinions which confirmed the people in their be- 
lief that in suppressing rich monasteries, and 
thereby putting some millions of florins in his 
treasury, he had been guilty of robbery and sacri- 
lege. By a stroke of his imperial pen he sup- 
pi eased all the colleges in which theology w r as 
exclusively taught, turned off the old professors, 
who were chiefly monks, and established a new 
seminary, in which divinity was to be taught 
thenceforth, not according to St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the old fathers of the Romish church, but ac- 
cording to Joseph II., by the Divine Grace Em- 
peror of Germany, Duke of Austria, &c, Ac. The 
chairs in this new seminary were filled, or were to 
be filled, with divinity professors from Austria and 
other parts of Germany ; the new rector was a 
German; and proclamation went forth that all the 
youths of the country who were destined for the 
church should pursue and finish their theological 
studies in that general seminary, and in no other 
school whatsoever. Reallv, the Emperor Joseph 
showed less respect to the theology of Louvain than 
the Czar Peter I. showed to the mere beards of his 
poor subjects ; and the Flemings were by no means 
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so submissive or slavish a people as the Musco- 
vites. Bishops, priests, professors, students, with 
all the daaaes they coula influence or command, 
rose up as it were in arms, to that the venerable 
nightmare university of Louvain seemed bristled 
all over, and with quills erect like the fretful porcu- 
pine. In the first place there was a cry about 
laws, vested rights, time-hallowed institutions; pri- 
vileges made sacred by antiquity : then there was 
a louder cry that the new divinity professors, who 
spoke the language which the arch-heresiarch 
Martin Luther had spoken and written, were 
Arians, Socinians, Moravians, worse than down- 
right Lutherans ; and soon these cries were taken 
up and repeated from one end of the Netherlands 
to the other by boors and burghers, who knew not 
the meaning of some of the hard words used, but 
who believed what they were told, or that their 
religion was in danger. Divinity students refused 
to go to this new seminary at Louvain, or their 
pareuts and early instructors refused to let them 
go. It was therefore determined by this reforming 
emperor that force should be used, and the minister 
or viceroy began with father Godfrey Alost, visitor 
of the Capuchins at Brussels, commanding him to 
send the young students of his order, the most illi- 
terate of all the orders, and who had never sent 
their students to any university, to finish their theo- 
logy in the emperor's seminary. Doubly obstinate 
and sturdy, as a Fleming and as a Capuchin monk, 
Alost positively refused to obey the mandate, and 
boldly pleaded as his excuse the suspected hetero- 
doxy of the German professors. The governor 
commanded the friar to depart from Brussels in 
twenty-four hours, and to quit the territories of the 
emperor within three days. The Capuchin girded 
up his loins and departed with all the dignity of a 
martyr, and wherever he passed the people re- 
garded him in no other light, invoking blessings 
on hiB head, and curses on the heads of his perse- 
cutors. The better informed Flemings, moreover, 
objected that by their laws and constitution no man 
could be exiled, or punished in any other way, 
without legal process before proper magistrates. 
And yet nearly at the same time that the proscribed 
friar was touching the sympathies and rousing the 
wrath of the people, the governor seized M. 
Hondt, an eminent citizen of Brussels, and sent 
him off under a military escort to Vienna, there to 
he tried about some alleged irregularities in a con- 
tract with the government, though a suit was 
pending in the courts of Brussels. The states of 
Brabant, being convened at Brussels in the month 
of April, took cognizance of all these acts of op- 
pression; refused the customary subsidies to the 
emperor, declaring that they would not vote them 
until their grievances should be redressed ; issued 
orders to the collectors and receivers of the public 
revenues to pay no more money into the exchequer ; 
presented a startling remonstrance to the governor ; 
and declared that they would resolutely defend 
their laws and their religion. In Holland it had 
been a mad contention between party and party : 
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but here there was but one pa^f and one spirit; 
and we cannot consider the Flemings, fanatic as 
might be their theology or murky as might be 
their philosophy, as entitled to leas respect than the 
repnblican taction in Holland. The states of 
Flanders and of Hainault would not be left be- 
hind by the states of Brabant The Flanders 
body declared that there were mutual relations and 
obligations between subjects and sovereigns, and 
that they would vote no subsidies till the emperor 
revoked his edicts and mended all that had been 
done amiss or contrary to their privileges. “ We 
demand," said their remonstrance, "only such 
things as are just and due, and assured to us by 
the oath taken at your inauguration." Belgioiso, 
the governor-general or viceroy, a nobleman from 
Milan, was perplexed and petrified at Brussels ; 
the members of the Austrian cabinet wore petrified 
at Vienna, by this unheard-of audacity; the empe- 
ror was petrified at Cherson, on the Black Sea, 
whither he had gone to meet the Czarina Catherine, 
in order to arrange with her the conquest and par- 
tition of the Turkish empire; — they were all pe- 
trified. And when they quitted this state of 
being, it was to order the collecting and marching 
of troops towards the Netherlands. But the whole 
disposable force of Austria was wanted, through 
Joseph’s new schemes, on the Danube, and he was 
thinking more of Constantinople than of Brussels. 
The march, too, w&b long, and not unattended with 
difficulties, for the Netherlands were wholly de- 
tached from the other dominions of the emperor, 
so that the territories of other princes had to be 
traversed. But, before a courier could go and re- 
turn from Cherson, the governor, who had very few 
troops of any kind, saw the necessity of yielding 
to the determined will of the people ; and he sus- 
pended, until the further will of the sovereign 
should be known, a variety of obnoxious orders 
and regulations, shut up the new tribunals and 
opened the old ones, recalled the Capuchin exile, 
and promised to make application at Vienna for 
the liberty and return of the Brussels citizen. On 
the 30th of May a decree was issued in which all 
the governors of the provinces declared that every 
arrangement contrary to the Joyous Entry should 
be set aside, and that reparation should be made 
for all infringements on that cherished charter. 
The governors of the several provinces expressed 
their hopes that the emperor would ratify this de- 
cree ; they promised to employ their own good offices 
to that end ; and they consented to remove from 
their councils all persons obnoxious to the states. 
These declarations produced a jubilee throughout 
the Low Countries, and for some short time no 
doubt seemed to be entertained as to the sovereign’s 
ratification. Some news from Vienna, and a letter 
from Prince Kaunitz, the emperor’s prime minis- 
ter, awoke suspicion and alarm, ana the people 
began to enrol themselves and to practise military 
exercises, in order to maintain the decree, if ne- 
cessary, by arms. At Brussels and in all the 
principal towns the respectable inhabitants formed 
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themselves Into volunteer companies, and equipped 
themselves with uniforms and cockades. Kaunitz 
liberated M. Hondt, and sent him back to 
rusfcels to be tried by the proper tribunal there, 
he minister also sent gentle letters, not pledging 
himself to anything, but expressing the hope and 
the wish that nis imperial majesty would fully ra- 
tify all that the governors had done or promised. 
But the minister; who was treading upon doubtful 
ground, made use in one of bis letters of some 
ambiguous expressions which revived suspicion, 
and the volunteer corps continued their exercises 
and added daily to tlieiT numbers. The govern- 
ment of the province, without waiting the consent 
of the emperor, ventured to suppress the theolo- 
gical seminary of Louvain, and to send the divinity 
professors back to Germany. But, not satisfied 
with this great triumph, the devout Flemings and 
Brabanters called upon the governors to proceed 
without delay to the appointing of abbots to all 
the vacant abbeys, and to the re-establishing of all 
the suppressed convents and monasteries without 
exception. The states of Namur went still further, 
for they demanded the revocation of the edict of 
universal toleration, which, of all the emperor’s 
reforms, was the purest and the best. Early in 
July, Joseph returned to Vienna, and instead of a 
ratification he dispatched to the Netherlands an 

E mandate, expressing hiB astonishment and 
w nation at the intemperate and violent mea- 
sures which the states had adopted, and demanding 
and requiring them to send deputies to Vienna. 
A deputation was appointed, respectful but strong 
representations were drawn up by the several states, 
and towards the end of July the deputies took the 
road to Vienna. They were not far advanced in 
their journey ere they were alarmed by rumours 
that a mighty army was about to march into the 
Low Countries; that the princes of the empire 
whose territories intervened had already granted 
the promise of a free passage to the imperial 
troops ; and that the regiment of Bender, making 
forced marches, was already close upon the fron- 
tiers of Luxembourg. The last part of the rumour 
was perfectly correct, and it seemed to authenticate 
the rest. The deputies continued their journey 
with doubt and "dread ; the volunteer corps at 
home drilled and exercised more than ever ; and 
at this moment certain applications were made or 
repeated to the French court for aid and assistance. 
Count Murray, a gentleman of Scotch descent, now 
held the chief authority at Brussels, for the Count 
Belgioiso had been summoned to Vienna to give 
hit explanations, or, as the emperor had expressed 
it in his mandate to the states, to act as mediate. 
Murray sent a message to the states of BraBmt 
Acquainting them that, if they would permit the 
regiment of Bender to enter the provinces, the 
nteoh of an imperial army might be suspended. 
The states, who had little to fear from a single 
regiment, submitted to this teat of obedience. 
On the 15th of August, when the deputies had 
been three days at Vienna, they were admitted to 


an audience. The emperors countenance was 
severe and his manner ungracious. He told them 
that his states in the Netherlands had been guilty 
of high offences, that they had insulted their sove- 
reign and defied his authority, and that nothing 
but his own moderation and affection for them 
had prevented the immediate employment of mili- 
tary force. The deputies were further told that 
their complaints could not be listened to until 
certain preliminary articles should he executed. 
These articles in substance were — that all things 
in the provinces should be put on the same footing 
on which they stood previously to Count Belgioiso’s 
decree; that the subsidies should be paid forth- 
with ; that the theological seminary of Louvain 
should be re-established and the divinity pro- 
fessors recalled; that the volunteer companies 
should ceaBe their martial exercises, and lay aside 
the uniforms and other marks of military distinc- 
tion which they had assumed without the necessary 
assent of their sovereign. As to the tribunals, 
nothing was decided; but his imperial majesty 
would take council with the states upon that im- 
portant matter. The deputies were given to un- 
derstand that if these articles were rejected, far less 
favourable conditions would be imposed by means 
of an army. When the articles were communi- 
cated to the states by Count Murray they were re- 
jected almost unanimously; and the volunteers 
continued exercising. But when the march of the 
grand army was expected fresh advices were re- 
ceived from the deputies at Vienna, who informed 
the states that his imperial majesty had since ad- 
mitted them to several private conferences, had 
listened to their complaints and representations 
with marked kindness and attention, and assured 
them that he had meant no harm, and was well 
disposed to restore the charter of the Joyous Entry to 
its primitive vigour. The deputies further reported 
that the emperor intended, at his earliest conveni- 
ence, to revisit the Low Countries, in order to con* 
fer with the states as to the best means of pro- 
moting the welfare of all parties. And at thiB 
moment the emperor, sacrificing his own personal 
feelings, named a new governor-general in the 
place of the Milanese noble, who was much bus- 
pected and disliked. It was a good wind for the 
Flemings and Brabanters that blew the emperor 
to the shores of the Black Sea, as, but for the 
arrangements he had entered into with the Em- 
press Catherine, the whole or part of the army of 
100,000 men, which were marched soon after this 
to the Danube, would have been sent into the Ne- 
therlands. As matters went, the states and the 
people enjoyed a complete triumph over their 
sovereign. They refused to execute the emperor’s 
articles even after they had been materially quali- 
fied ; but, as the danger seemed over, the volunteers 
consented to lay down their arms by a given day. 
When that day arrived— the 20th of September-— 
a quarrel arose between the volunteers in Brussels 
and the regular troops that garrisoned the city for 
the emperor, and several shots were fired and re- 
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turned. The people ran to take part with the 
volunteers, ana some companies of regulars that 
were quartered in the suburbs ran to support their 
comrades. The cry was spread that the empe- 
ror’s troops were acting on a concerted scheme, 
and were aiming at nothing less than the slaughter 
of the good citizens and the enforcement of all the 
suspended edicts. The excitement was terrible : 
the pavements of the streets were torn up, and, the 
stones were carried to upper windows and to the 
tops of the houses to overwhelm the soldiery. The 
peasants from all the country round about Brussels 
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trooped into the town armed with dubs, scythes, 
and other rustic implements. A considerable 
quantity of blood was spilt, and a great deal more 
must have flowed, if Count Murray had been a less 
wise or less brave man. Bfit Murray went from 
house to house shoeing to the respectable inhabit* 
ants . how perfectly unfounded were their appre- 
hensions, and how small the numbers of the regu- 
lar troops ; he walked through the streets, thoug h 
bullets and paving-stones were flying about; he 
reasoned with the volunteers, got the regulars into 
their barracks, and finally succeeded in restoring 
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tranquillity. Captivated by this temperate and 
wise conduct, and by the firmness and moderation 
of his views, the states voted the subsidies, and the 
volunteers laid by their arms and uniforms a few 
days after ; and thereupon Count Murray pub- 
lished the emperor’s declaration, that the funda- 
mental laws of the provinces should all be pre- 
served entire according to the tenor of the Joyous 
Entry. If Joseph II. had been studying to show 
how governments may be sunk into contempt and 
sovereignties overthrown, he could not have given 
a better demonstration than that which was 
afforded by the eourse and the termination of 
these affairs. We shall find presently, indeed, 
that the apparent termination was only a suspen- 
sion of the contest. 

We shall not for the present enter upon the 
arena of French politics, but wait till it will be 


more full of combatants, and the revolution consi- 
derably more advanced. We need merely state 
here, that such was the impoverishment and weak- 
ness of the government, and such the confusion in 
the council of ministers and throughout the king- 
dom, that France was compelled to stand by, a 
quiet spectatress of the league formed between 
Russia and Austria against her ancient ally Turkey, 
and of the mighty preparations making for the 
grand project which, it was supposed, would revo- 
lutionize and change all the relations of European 
policy. 

In England the recess had passed off very tran- 
quilly, and not, it is said, without some increasing 
popularity to ministers for the spirit and activity 
they had displayed in the affair of the armament, 
and the high and decided tone they had taken fe 
their diplomatic correspondence with the court of 
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Vetsaiilet. It was, however, considered expedient to of Llandaff spoke at gTeat length on the address, 
re-assemble parliament much earlier than had been He partook in the general feeling of satisfaction at 
tionsl for some years past ; and it met on the 21th seeing the French party, which had done so much 
of November. The speech from the throne opened mischief, put down in Holland, and the United 
with the same subject with which the speech at Provinces once more linked in friendship with 
the last prorogation had closed — “the unhappy Great Britain. But there was one difficulty which 
differences subsisting in the republic of the United occurred to his mind : — on what principles of the 
Provinces.*' It said that no endeavours had been law of nature and nations had Great Britain and 
wanting on the part of his majesty to contribute by Prussia a right to interfere by force in settling the 
his good offices to the restoration of tranquillity, affairs of an independent state ? But for this 
and the maintenance of the lawful government ; scruple of conscience he saw nothing to disapprove 
that his majesty had thought it necessary to explain in our late interference ; for, if France had been 
his intention of counteracting all forcible inter- allowed to gain Holland, England had been un- 
ference on the part of France ; that the most done. The addresses were agreed to nem. con . in 
Christian king had notified to his majesty an in- both Houses. 

tention of interfering ; that his majesty could not It was not, however, compatible with the ex- 
remain a quiet spectator of the armed interference istence of party and opposition that this una- 
o f France, and that he had given immediate orders nimity should be of long duration. Two nights 
for augmenting his forces both by sea and land ; after Fox moved for an address to his majesty, 
that in the course of these transactions he had that he would direct copies or extracts from any 
thought proper to conclude a treaty with the Land- notification made by the court of France of the 
grave of Hesse Cassel, in order to Becure a consi- intention of the most Christian king to interfere in 
derable body of troops in case their services should the affairs of Holland to be laid before the House, 
be required— ’that, in the mean time, the rapid and he now contended that ministers had incurred 
success of the Prussian troops had “ enabled the expenses very unnecessarily, as the King of France, 
provinces to deliver themselves from the oppres- in reality, had never had any intention of an 
sion under which they laboured, and to re-establish armed interference. He was answered by Pitt, 
their lawful government that, all subjects of con- and his motion was negatived without a division, 
tention being thus removed, amicable explanations On the 5th of December the Hessian subsidy was 
had taken place between his majesty ana the moBt brought under discussion by the minister moving 
Christian king. The speech further announced that a Bum not exceeding 36,093/. should be 
that commerce and revenue were in a flourishing granted to the Prince of Hesse Cassel for the year 
state, and that the country was likely to continue 1788. Fox again insisted that further information 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of peace, &c. ; in this matter was necessary, and that it was essen- 
his majesty at the same time regretting that the tial to show how these Hessian troops were to be 
tranquillity of one part of Europe was unhappily employed. Pitt said in reply that the Hessian 
interrupted, as war had broken out between treaty formed a part of a general system, which 
Russia and the Porte. In the debate on the ad- it would be improper to explain at the moment, 
dreES in the Commons, Lord Fielding, after ex- but which, he was sure, would be entitled to the 
pressing his approbation of what had been done approbation of the House. Burke warmly com- 
by ministers, intimated a doubt whether they had mended the measures which had been pursued 
not missed a favourable opportunity for insisting w ith respect to Holland, and congratulated ministers 
on the demolition of the stupendous works that on their having renewed our connexions with that 
were carrying on at Cherbourg. Fox followed country. He then gave his views as to subsidiary 
Lord Fielding : he gave his fullest approbation to treaties and continental politics. He seemed to think 
the energetic conduct of ministers in prevent- that in many cases it was better to subsidize foreign 
ing France from interfering in the affairs of liol- troops than to raise troopB at home; hut he cou- 
land; and he declared that he was invariably of Bidered the present treaty as giving the Landgrave 
opinion — that it was a fixed and unalterable maxim of Hesse Cassel a retaining fee of 36,000/. per 
with him — that this country ought, whenever occa- annum, and guaranteeing the dominions of the 
sion required, to take an active and vigorous part Landgrave whenever he might happen to be in- 
in preserving the balance of power in Europe, volved in a war. He hoped that no notion was 
This, he said, was his system, and for this he had entertained of introducing the foreign troopB into 
been ridiculed by his adversaries upon former this island : he reminded the House of the proper 
occasions, as wild and romantic. With respecyp jealousy which had always been entertained on 
the subsidiary treaty with Hesse Cassel, he tho«M that subject. He admitted that England must in- 
the House ought to be put in possession of fuller terfere occasionally in the affairs of the continent, 
information. He called the revolution which had and that the balance of power in Europe was as 
been effected in Holland by Prussian arms “ the investing a subject to us as to any of the nations 
restoration of the independence of the United Pro- on the continent. The minister’s motion was 
vinces.” Pitt expressed his satisfaction at the agreed to unanimously. On the 10th of December 
unanimity which prevailed in the House upon the secretary-at-wur, in recommending an aug- 
these subjects. In the House of Lords the Bishop mentation of the land forces, intimated that hia 
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majesty was disposed to reduce some corps of the 
household troops, which cost considerably more 
money, and were less available for general service, 
than troops of the line. This led to a long debate 
about the state of the army in general ; but the 
views of ministers were adopted by a very large 
majority, and money was voted by equally large 
majorities for erecting fortifications in some of the 
West India islands which had seriously feh the 
want of them during the last war. Sheridan spoke 
some brilliant nonsense about these fortifications, 
insisting that the naval force ought always and in all 
cases to be sufficient for the protection of those 
islands, forgetting that a fleet cannot be everywhere 
at once. In the recent armament numerous pro- 
motions had been made in the navy, and it was 
held by many that they had not been made in 
conformity with the best rules of the service. By 
an order of the year 1747 the lords of the admiralty 
were authorised to pass over Buch superannuated 
captains as by age or infirmity might be consi- 
dered incapable of acting efficiently in the com- 
mand of a fleet. Sixteen new admirals had been 
made in the summer, and some forty post-cap- 
tains who had been passed over complained of the 
treatment they had received, representing that, 
though seniors in the service, they were not inca- 
pacitated either by age or by sickness for doing 
admiral’s duty. It appears that every one of these 
forty had convinced himself and his friends that 
he was as good a man as any of the sixteen pro- 
moted; and the opposition naturally embraced 
their view, and were anxious to prove that very 
great partiality had been displayed. 

a.d. 1788. Soon after the Christmas recess the 
matter was taken up by Lord Rawdon, who moved 
in the Lords that an address should be presented 
to his majesty, praying him to take into consider- 
ation the services of Buch post-captains in his navy 
as had been passed over in the late promotion of 
admirals. In his speech Lord Rawdon complained 
of a system which allowed veterans who had bled 
in defence of the country to be passed over at the 
caprice of a minister. He said that the board of 
admiralty seemed to be conscious that they had 
done an injury to those who had been passed over, 
os they had ottered every one of them, as compen- 
sation for not being employed, the half-pay of a 
rear-admiral. Admiral Lord Howe, who remained 
at the head of the board of admiralty, defended his 
own conduct. He said that, in accepting the 
responsibility, he obtained the right of exorcising 
his own judgment and discretion in every branch 
of the executive duty of the admiralty ; that it was 
painful to him, in the exercise of that discretion, to 
set officers aside ; and that it would be invidious in 
him, and cruel of the House to desire him to do so, 
to go into the particular reasons which had in- 
fluenced his judgment in making the late appoint- 
ments. Their lordships, he said, muBt b$ aware 
that a captain who had displayed great bravery in 
the command of a single ship might yet be un- 
qualified to command a squadron or a fleet. He 
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added that, if the House thought proper to take 
upon themselves the promotion of officers, he 
should feel himself eased of the greatest anxiety 
attached to his present situation, and, of course, 
escape from the painful responsibility of office. He 
assured their lordships that the distribution of 
patronage was not quite so desirable as they might 
imagine. Out of twenty candidates he must dis- 
appoint nineteen, and was by no means certain of 
pleasing the twentieth. As to the half-pay of a 
rear-admiral given to the captains that had been 
passed over, ne considered it to be given as a 
reward for long services; and men might be en- 
titled to such compensation and to many honours 
without being exactly qualified for the command d 
fleets. Lord Sandwich, who had so long filled the 
same office, and who had been so often threatened 
with impeachment in it, was very facetious on the 
notion of the patronage being vested in the House 
of Lords. If the House of Lords took upon them - 
selves a promotion of admirals, one noble lord 
would rise in his place and say, “ Pray don’t pass 
over my brother, make him an admiral another 
lord would stand up and intercede for his relation. 
Nor would applications be confined within those 
walls ; each noble lord would be pestered at home to 
intercede for different captains; nay, even the ladies 
— and the House well knew the irresistible fasci- 
nation of female influence — would catch hold of a 
peer’s hand*, clasp it with ardour, and say, u My 
dear lord, you must get my cousin made an 
admiral.” For his part he would rather recom- 
mend the House of Commons to be the possessors 
of the privilege: they, no doubt, would receive 
numberless petitions from the different boroughs, 
and their constituents would Bend them up instruc* 
tions who were the fittest persons to be made 
admirals! But, to speak seriously, he would Bay 
that it had been found at different periods ex- 
tremely inconvenient and detrimental to the service 
that promotions to flags should be governed solely 
and absolutely by seniority. In 1747, he said, ti.e 
board well knew that there were on the list cap- 
tains with superior qualifications for the command 
of fleetB ; but, standing low down, the difficulty was 
how to get at them without loading the public with 
an intolerable expense. In ccxicert, therefore, with 
two noble lords — the late Duke of Bedford and the 
late Lord Anson— he (Sandwich) had taken his 
share in planning the superannuated list, and he 
had been the person in whose hands it had been 
principally brought to bear. At that period eight 
admiruls were made, and nineteen captains passed 
over; and yet there was no complaint then— no 
motion before that House to address his majesty 
on the subject, nor was there any idea of injustice 
or partiality. The motion was negatived in the 
Lords without a division. But the subject was 
brought forward again on the very next day m the 
House of Commons by Mr. Bastard, one of the 
members for Devonshire, who moved that hia 
majesty should be requested to confer some marks 
of his royal favour on Captains Balfour and Thom- 
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lOn^tsio of the officera passed over in the late pro- 
motions, although they had formerly received the 
of the House. He spoke with small know- 
l«>ge of the subject, but with great violence. He 
maintained that the superannuated list, or, as it was 
commonly called, “the Yellow List,’* was an insti- 
tution provided only for such officers as were wholly 
unfit to serve, either from want of capacity or from 
infinity. He argued that, if it was left to the 
admiralty to make a selection for promotions, the 
tendency in the service would be to regard no- 
thing but servility and meanness ; to manifest a 
Studious attention to the caprice of a first lord of 
the admiralty , to show a readiness to run on his 
errands, to be his flatterer, his follower, and per- 
haps his pimp. Bastard was answered by Mr. 
Beaufoy, who knew more about the subject. Pitt 
joined in the debate, and rebuked Bastard for 
using indelicate language. The premier pointed 
out the danger of the House of Commons inter- 
fering with the duties of the first lord of the 
admiralty. He maintained that the superannuated 
officers were not rejected, degraded, and stigma- 
tised, as had been assumed ; that they had 
an honourable retreat from service, a comfort- 
able provision for advanced years, and a fit 
reward for meritorious services. Since the in- 
stitution of the yellow list, 139 captains had been 
promoted to the flag, and 244 superannuated; 
and he would ask the honourable gentleman 
whether he considered that those 244 brave officers 
had been degraded or set aside for incapacity? 
Bastard, seeing the sense of the House clearly 
against him, withdrew his motion, giving notice, 
however, that on a future day he would move for a 
committee of the whole House to inquire into the 
conduct of the admiralty in the late promotion of 
admirals. And, on the 18th of April, he made a 
motion to that effect, which occasioned a longer 
and more stormy debate than the former one. 
Bastard mentioned particularly the cases of six 
captains who, after distinguishing themselves in 
actual combat in various parts of the world, had 
been passed over, and had not even been allowed 
the emoluments of the yellow list. Pitt argued 
that Lord Howe had made the best selection pos- 
sible, and had not been actuated by any malice or 
other sinister motive towards those who had been 
passed over — that his lordship had only consulted 
the good of the service and the good of the country. 
Tlie point to be decided by the House was, whether 
they could infer from the statement of coses they 
had heard, that the judgment of the noble viscount 
at the head of the admiralty, upon professional 
merits, was not to be trusted, but ought to Jje 
corrected by theirs ? Such a case might undoub»P|r 
occur ; but he warned the House of the mischiefs 
that would inevitably arise from opening their 
doors, without the most palpable 1 and urgent ne- 
cessity, to the discussion of professional qualifi- 
cations, and the arrangement of promotions. The 
only naval officer in the House who supported 
ministers on this occasion was the Honourable 


Captain Berkeley, who lamented that such a ques- 
tion should have been brought before the House, 
and who declared it to be nis conviction that the 
House ought not to interfere in promotions, but 
leave the discretion unclogged to those who had the 
responsibility. Fox replied to Pitt, condemning 
the late promotions as unjust tocertain individuals, 
but distinctly declaring that, if he was asked 
whether every captain, with merely negative merits 
as an officer, ought, upon seniority alone, to be 
made an admiral, he should answer — no. The 
office of an admiral, aaid Fox, ought to be con- 
sidered in two views: the principal view un- 
doubtedly was prospective, or to future services, 
and in this view selection was proper and justi- 
fiable ; but it ought also to be considered retro- 
spectively , as an honour and reward for past 
services. In the latter view at least the late pro- 
motions could not be defended, being moBt scan- 
dalously partial and unjust. But even prospec- 
tively Fox could not discover that the appointments 
were fairer : the admiralty, he said, had promoted 
Sir John Lindsay, a brave man indeed, and an 
officer of the highest reputation, but in so deplor- 
able a state of health as to leaye no room for the 
expectation of future services. Fox also said, that 
as there were already twenty-four admirals on the 
old list fit for service, and, as no service was likely 
to be wanted (but there uas a likelihood a few 
months before ), the late promotions must be con- 
sidered as disgraceful. Several officers of the 
navy, including Admiral Sir Peter Parker and Sir 
George Osborne, spoke and voted with Fox. Sir 
John Miller observed that no man could doubt 
Lord Howe’s integrity, though they might doubt 
his judgment. He considered his lordship as a 
man distinguished for his abilities in his profes- 
sion, for his integrity and his justice; Dut he 
lamented that during the residence of the noble 
lord at the admiralty — though he believed him to be 
as honest and as brave a man as any that existed, 
and to whose conduct and command he would 
most freely confide that fleet that should fight for 
the laBt stake of the country — a precedent should 
be attempted to be established which had irritated 
and disgusted every seaman of Great Britain, 
except only a few gentlemen of the profession who 
had seats in that House. Admiral Lord Hood 
said that the first lord of the admiralty stood high 
in the opinion of his profession as a brave and skilful 
officer— he was unimpeached in honour and unim- 
peached in integrity — it was not likely, therefore, 
that his conduct could have been actuated by any 
indirect motive — nay, it was impossible for him to 
imagine that an officer who had trodden the deck 
of honour could, upon his holding the naval 
administration, plunge into the sink of corruption. 
Mr. Grenville said no man had attempted to sug- 
gest that the first lord had been influenced by any 
improper motive in the late promotions, This, 
indeed, was the firm belief of every man that 
knew the truly noble character of Lord Howe. 
The Devonshire squire’s motion was negatived, 
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but by an unusually small majority — the numbers 
being only 150 against 134. Apparently en- 
couraged by this narrow division, Bastard, on the 
29th of the same month, reproduced his motion in 
another shape, and was seconded by Sir William 
Molesworth; but this time the majority against 
him was considerably greater, though far from 
being so great as might have been expected — the 
numbers being 220 against 169. We suspeet that 
the firm, conscientious, and unaccommodating 
character of Lord Howe had a great deal to do 
with swelling the minority to so unaccountable a 
size. His lordship resigned in some disgust, not 
less with ministers than with parliament, very soon 
after these debates. To his friend, Commissioner 
Fanshaw, Howe made no secret of the feel in g8 
which had induced him to quit office. He said he 
had consented to take office along with a party 
who had pledged themselves to each other and to 
the public to economy; but that, whenever he 
wished to carry economy into practice, he found 
himself constantly thwarted and opposed. Mr. 
Pitt, he said, made no requisitions for naval pa- 
tronage; but Mr. Dundas complained he could 
never obtain any appointments from the admiralty 
for his Scotch connexions and dependents , and 
was continually carrying his complaints of this 
intractable rigidity to the premier . “ Mr. Pitt,” 

said Howe, u talked of economy, but I practised 
it.” There is something significant, too, and 
something that interferes with the idea of the pre- 
mier’s disinterestedness and indifference about 
naval patronage, in the choice made of a successor 
to Howe. This successor was that most unfortu- 
nate land-officer and respectable piece of medio- 
crity the Eari of Chatham, Pitt’s elder brother. 
A month after Howe’s retirement the king showed 
his sense of his services by raising him in the 
peerage from a viscount to an earl ; and two years 
later, when England was called upon to put forth 
her strength in expectation of a war with Spain, 
the first man thought of for command was Earl 
Howe. 

In various ways India and its concerns occupied 
the House for a considerable part of this session. 
In the preceding year, when a war with France 
was apprehended, and considered by many as in- 
evitable, the board of control had resolved to send 
four additional regiments to India in the com- 
pany’s ships, and this had been unanimously ap- 
proved by the court of directors. But when the 
alarm blew over, and pacific declarations had been 
exchanged with France, the gentlemen in Leaden- 
hall-street thought that the additional regiments 
were not required, and that if the government 
wished to send them, it ought to defray the charges, 
and pay and provide for them when in India. 
Ministers certainly did wish to send them — they 
were desirous, in fact, of forming a permanent 
establishment of king's troops in those distant 
possessions— but they did not wish to pay for 
them. The board of control and the directors 
were again at issue. The directors quoted the act 


of 1181, by which it appeared that the company 
was bound to pay for such troops only as should 
be sent out at their own requisition. The board of 
control quoted the act of 1184, by which they were 
invested with the power to send troops, and, in 
case of the company refusing to pay them when 
sent, to defray th 4 expenses out of their territorial 
possessions. The company consulted eminent 
lawyers ; and ministers, being evidently doubtful 
of the law as it stood, brought in a bill to settle 
the question and establish the right they claimed. 
Pitt himself moved in the House on the 25th of 
February for leave to bring in a bill declaratory 
of the intention of the act of 1184. He said it 
was incomprehensible to him how respectable men 
of the law could have questioned the interpreta- 
tion of the statute of 1184; that “in his mind 
nothing could be more clear than that there was 
no one step that could have been taken previous to 
passing the act of 1184 by the court of directors 
touching the military and political concerns of 
India, and also the collection, management, and 
application of the revenues of the territorial pos- 
sessions, that the commissioners of thfe board of 
control had not now a right to take by virtue of 
the powers and authority vested in them by the 
act of 1184.” This was the Bame as declaring 
that no power was left to the directors, and that 
all power was absorbed by the board of control or 
by ministers themselves. And yet Pitt himself 
had declared in 1184 that it was not his intention, 
or the meaning of the bill, to impair the power of 
the court of directors, but only to define and regu- 
late it. The magnates in Leadenhall-street must 
by this time have sighed for Fox’s bill. Dundas, 
as became his functions as leading member of the 
board of control, employed more comprehensive 
language even than that of the premier, affirming 
that by the act of 1184 the board of control might, 
if it chose, devote the whole revenue of India to 
the purpose of its defence, without leaving the 
company a single rupee! As doubts, however, 
had been entertained, he thought the best way of 
meeting them would be by the special act now 
proposed. The opposition maintained that this 
proceeding was highly unparliamentary ; that the 
opinion of counsel, taken perhaps upon an imper- 
fect state of the case, Was not sufficient ground for 
a declaratory bill ; that, if such a practice were to 
obtain, declaratory acts would be multiplied ad m- 
finitum ; that the legislature ought never to have 
recourse to such an expedient, except when the 
wording of an act was so ambiguous as to stand in 
need of explanation, or where, in consequence of 
the clashing judgments of courts, or doubts ex- 
pressed by judges from the bench, it became 
necessary for the legislature to propound anew its 
own meaning; that in all other cases parliament, 
by making declaratory bills upon previous acts, 
would quit its legislative and assume a judicial 
capacity, and, aa in the present case, would decide 
in a cause in which it was, in some respects, inte- 
rested as a party, and would be a garner by its 
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decision. If the minister, instead of submitting 
the .claim of government to a legal decision, w as 
resolved to supersede the question by an extraor- 
dinary declaration of parliament, what was it but 
to declare that he chose to remove the cause from 
the courts of law, where he knew he could have 
no undue influence, into the two Houses of Par- 
liament, where be knew, and every one else knew, 
that he had an influence, and a great one ? Surely 
such proceedings would amount to manifest and 
violent oppression. It was further argued that the 
measure proposed was liable to many political ob- 
jections, $nd might be used as a precedent for the 
very worst purposes. A minister, strong in his 
majority, would have nothing to do but to bring 
in a bill for granting new powers, in doubtful and 
ambiguous words, and with clauses that had a 
double meaning — he would have nothing to do 
but to introduce this bill with a general declaration 
of its moderate principles and a sacred regard to 
the rights which it was intended to control. By 
these means the consent of the parties concerned 
might be obtained, and the alarm and unpopularity 
avoided ; and then, when greater pow ers were as- 
sumed than were ever supposed to be granted, the 
minister might sweep away all objections and 
doubts by a high, over-ruling stretch of parlia- 
mentary authority, and declare that what he con- 
tended for was the law of the land. It was 
quite evident, they urged, that something of this 
sort had happened in the present case; that 
the company had been deluded into a consent 
to the bill of 1784 ; and that the minister, having 
obtained that consent, was now endeavouring to 
put his own construction upon the act. Mr. 
Baring, as a party interested, Baid that, when 
the bill of 1784 was in agitation, it had not 
been intimated to the directors that it gave any 
such power to the board of control as ministers 
were now contending for; and that, if the directors 
had so understood the bill, they would not have 
given their support to it, as they would have seen 
it. tended to annihilate the company, and deprive 
them of all their rights and powers. After a long 
debate leave for bringing in the Declaratory Bill 
was granted without a division. On its second 
reading, on the 3rd of March, the East India Com- 
pany were heard against it by their counsel, Mr. 
Erskine and Mr. Rouse. The counsel endeavoured 
to prove that the construction now attempted to be 
put upon the act of 1784 was contrary to its true 
and original meaning ; that such construction would 
vest in the board of control powers injurious to the 
rights and interests of the company, and of a dan- 
gerous political nature. Mr. Pulteney, and some 
other members who had voted with the mini^R 
declared that they supported him at the time from 
a conviction that the bill contained no such powers 
as were now claimed, for otherwise they would 
never have voted for it ; that the construction at- 
tempted to be put upon it by this new declaratory 
bill made it as obnoxious as Mr. Fox’s bill — with 
only this difference, that in Fox’s bill all was open 


and without disguise, whereas Pitt’s bill would 
work out its object by fraud and dissimulation. 
Mr. Powys said that in 1784 the House had no 
idea that any Buch meaning would be attempted to 
be given to Pitt’s bill ; and that, if the House bad 
conceived anything of the kind, die bill would have 
been rejected. Colonel Barrd, whose ardour was 
cooled by years and the pension of 3000/., affirmed 
that, having asked at the time one of the directors 
why they had suffered the bill to pass unresisted, 
and with the sanction of their concurrence, the 
director had admitted that the bill darkly and ta- 
citly conveyed powers to the board of control as 
hostile to the rights of the company as Mr. Fox’s 
bill, but that they had a confidence in the adminis- 
tration which introduced it, and had no doubt of 
their exercising those powers with gentleness and 
moderation. If the directors had acted upon any 
such persuasion they must have been insane ; but 
Mr. Baring, who was one of the directors, and a 
better authority in these matters than Barnf, de- 
clared that the directors had never so understood 
Pitt’s bill, or foreseen the powers which would be 
claimed by the board of control. Fox followed 
Barrt5 in endeavouring to show that the company 
had submitted to worse terms from Pitt than any 
that were included in his own much-abused bill. 
“ It will now,” said Fox, “ no longer be cla- 
moured through the country that I am the violator 
of chartered rights, or the usurper of the powers of 
the East India Company. Had the right honour- 
able gentleman (Pitt) acted in the same open way 
in 1783 as he does now, all that abuse which I 
have sustained, all that clamour that has been ex- 
cited, all that popular frenzy which disgraced the 
kingdom from one end of it to the other, never 
would have been provoked.” The opposition also 
contended that this new or declaratory bill would 
leave at the mercy of ministers all the money the 
company possessed either in India or in England, 
so that the very trade of the company might be in- 
terrupted or annihilated whenever the government 
should be very poor or very rapacious. It was idle 
to talk of the commercial powers of the company 
being left undisturbed, if the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer could withdraw that capital without which 
commerce has no powers. Strong objections were 
likewise urged against the particular measure 
which had brought on the struggle between the 
directors and the board of control. Colonel Barn!, 
Colonel Fullarton, Mr. Baring, and several other 
members said that it would have been much more 
just, and a great deal more economical, to have 
suffered the company to raise four regiments, or to 
have sent over 2400 men, which were wanting to 
complete the king’s regiments already in India, 
than to send out four new regiments of king’s 
troops ; that it was besides impolitic, and tended 
to produce confusion in the company’s government 
in India, to put the power of the sword into two 
hands, and create jealousy and disgust in the minds 
of the officers in the company’s service. They 
contended that administration had adopted the 
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measure proposed only with the view of extending 
their own influence and patronage in the distribu- 
tion of commands and commissions. Colonel 
Barrd remarked that, before this plan for sending 
out king’s troops, ministers had contended that 
there were already troops enough, and more than 
enough, in India, and had forced the directors to 
adopt that opinion : w but,” added he, ” I have 
long seen, and I now see more distinctly, a system 
of patronage, a settled and digested plan at the 
bottom of the whole business. It is a regular pro- 
gressive plan to grasp all the patronage of the com- 
pany, in order to use it in parliament.” Barre 
conjured the House to look about them ; declaring 
that if the present bill passed a fatal stab would be 
given to the constitution. In the last place, doubts 
were started whether it were consistent with the 
principles of the constitution to allow the board of 
control to keep up an army of king’s troops in 
India to any amount they chose, and take pay- 
ment for them from the company's territorial re- 
venues, and without vote of parliament, it being 
declared that the king could have no troops but 
those for which parliament annually voted the 
money. It was represented that, if the board of 
control should be allowed to touch any part of the 
territorial revenues, there was no knowing how 
far they might go, or how great might be the 
influence they would obtain; and Sheridan re- 
minded the House that those revenues amounted 
to nine millions sterling ! On the other side, Pitt 
urged that he had done nothing by stealth ; that it 
was the declared intention of the act of 1 784 to 
transfer the government of India from the board of 
directors to the board of control ; and that he had 
never held a language which admitted of any other 
interpretation : that all the fears and doubts ex- 
pressed were visionary ; and that, in order to do 
much good and prevent much harm, it was neces- 
sary that the influence of the crown should be felt 
in India. Dundas reminded the House that the 
board of control had already exercised the right of 
paying the troops out of the territorial revenues : 
thus, in 1785, when the pay of the army was 
greatly m arrear, and when the troops in conse- 
quence were almost in a state of revolt and mutiny, 
the board of control had sent out orders to post- 
pone payments of every other description, and ap- 
ply tne company's money to the satisfaction of 
the army. He insisted that without the powers in 
question the board of control would be but a use- 
less institution, and that, as the members of the 
board of control were responsible to parliament for 
•ail their doings, there could be no great danger of 
their doing wrong, let their powers be as exten- 
sive as they might. Pitt ventured to say that he 
thought all the troops in India of whatsoever de- 
scription ought to belong to the king ; that there 
ought not to be two establishments, one the king's 
and the other the company’s; and that it was 
realty in preparation for this reform that he was 
now tending out the four regiments. As to the 
constitutional question about keeping troops on foot 
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whose pay was not annually voted by parliament, 
he saia that the Bill of Rights ana the Mutiny 
Act — the only positive laws we had on the subject 
— referred to troops within the realm, and were, 
besides, somewhat vague in their wording. In- 
deed, he thought that one of the advantages at- 
tending the present question would be to draw 
attention to chat important but defective part of 
constitutional law ; and that he was ready to re- 
ceive from any quarter suggestions upon that head, 
as also respecting the best means of preventing 
any abuse to which the army and the patronage of 
India might be liable. Still, however, this decla- 
ratory act seemed so different from the opinions 
Pitt had expressed in 1783 and in 1784, and the 
suspicions excited by it were so violent, that he 
saw his great majorities sliding away from him. 
The motion for committing the bill was carried, on 
the 5th of March, only by 182 against 125. Two 
days after, when the bill was. to be brought up, he 
rose and said himself that he felt it his duty to 
move for its being recommitted, in order to obtain 
the insertion of some salutary checks on the send- 
ing of troops to India without consent of parlia- 
ment, and on any improper application Of the 
territorial revenues. On the 10th the bill was 
recommitted, and Pitt moved four additional 
clauses: — 1, To limit the number of forces, for 
the payment of which the board of control were 
empowered to issue their orders to 8045 men of 
the king's troops, and 12,200 men of European 
forces in the company's service; 2. To prevent 
the board from increasing the salary of any officer 
in the service of the company, unless such increase 
Bhould be proposed by the directors, and laid be- 
fore parliament; 3. To prevent the board from 
ordering the payment of any extraordinary allow- 
ance to any person on account of services per- 
formed in India, except with the concurrence of 
the directors and parliament; 4. To oblige the 
directors to lay annually before parliament an ac- 
count of the produce of all their revenues, and of 
all their disbursements. These clauses were agreed 
to without debate. But resistance to the bill was 
not yet over. On the third reading on the 14th 
of March Sir Grey Cooper, Wyndham, John 
Anstruther, Francis, Bastard, Martin, and others 
spoke strongly ag&inBt the whole bill, endeavouring 
to show, by various arguments, that it was unparlia- 
mentary, illogical, and illegal. Sir Grey Cooper said 
that the bill had come out from the committee even 
more unparliamentary in its form than it was be- 
fore : that it was inconsistent with the nature and 
principle of declaratory bills to saperadd to the 
declaration of what was and is law explanatory 
clauses, qualifications, and restraints ; and that, if 
the present biH passed* the House, it would have 
the effect of declaring that certain powers had been 
vested in the board of control, ana yet not vested 
without certain conditions which previously had 
not had existence. Sir Grey added, that the new 
clauses proposed by the minister to cover his sear 
ywtpfipotterous in the correct sense of the word; 
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(hey were in thefar natal* antecedent 4* Vs dldb- 
vmtj Mil* and ought to have made a mVk#i the 
Mt io be explained, if that net reslly ntMded to 
jiftt the extraordinary powers which this dfelara- 
totry bill assumed, hut which the omission ofjlhete 
clauses clearly proved that it did not give. Scott, 
afterwards Lord Elden, Addington, afterwards Lord 
Sidmouth. Lord Mulgr&ve, Hardinge, Thornton, one 
of the directors, ftolle, and others, defended the bill, 
and the motives and plans of Pitt in his great bill 
of 1784 ; and the third reading was carried, though 
by a majority of only 54, which at this time was 
considered a small majority. In the Lords the mi- 
nisterial preponderance was more visible, yet there 
too the declaratory bill was warmly opposed. Lord 
Porcbester moved that the opinion of the judges 
should be taken upon the construction and meaning 
of the India Bill of 1784. Lord Hawkesbury 
(lately Mr. Jenkinson) said that this would produce 
unnecessary delay and enormous expense to the 
company, whose ships were detained in port, and 
might lose their voyage for the present > ear. The 
motion was rejected by a majority of considerably 
more than two to one, as was also a motion made 
by the Duke of Norfolk, for deferring the second 
reading a week, agreeably to the prayer of a peti- 
tion winch he presented from some of the pro- 
prietors of India stock. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe expressed his utmost astonishment that any 
man who recollected what had passed in that 
House in the years 1783 and IT 84, in debating 
the India Bill of Mr. Fox and the bill ef the 
present chancellor of the exchequer, could contend 
for a moment that the powers or principles of the 
present bill were contained in that of 1784. He 
showed that their lordships had rejected Mr. Fox’b 
bill upon the ground that it contained such powers 
and prni i\ les ; and yet the very act which they 
afterwards passed in 1784, as now attempted to be 
explained, contained the very same principles 
which had been so much reprobated in Mr. Fox's 
bill If there was to be a preference, he, for his 
part, would have preferred that bill which gave the 
government of India to parliament for four years. 
By this time it would have expired. But, if the 
powers proposed should once be given to the crown, 
what time and exertion would not be required to 
restore it, or to keep within due bounds the in- 
fluence of the crow n, when all the patronage of 
India would be added to that influence ! As a 
proof that ministers had invidiously concealed 
their design — if they had ever really conceived the 
idea of stretching the act of 1784 to its present 
extent — the marquess quoted a pamphlet published 
by Mr. Pulteney at the time, which ministers thenr 
selves avowedly dispersed all over the kmgdottqH 
containing sentiments which they wished to be 
considered as the principles of their conduct. Mr. 
Pulteney, be said, had on a very late occasion 
clearly proved the sense in which he had under- 
stood the bill of 1784. His lordship concluded 
with objecting tint this declaratory bill,* in some 
measure, decided a paint hitherto left suspended. 


namely, the public right to the territorial posses- 
sions m India. He allowed that some aecaian 
rqpon that point must soon be made, end a general 
system for the government of India adopted, He 
was ready to enter* into a cool discussion of that 
most important system ; but he could not think 
that they ought to place so implicit a confidence ip 
the profound wisdom and great experience of his 
majesty’s present ministers as blindly and precipi- 
tately to adopt all their projects. The third 
reading was, however, carried by 7 1 against 28. 
The Dukes of Portland, Devonshire, and Bedford, 
Lords Carlisle, Porohester, Derby, Sandwich, 
Jjoughborough, Fitzwilliam, and six other lords, 
signed a long and powerfully expressed protest 

Some debates took place on a proposal made by 
ministers to incorporate in the army a newly-raised 
corps of military artificers, and to render the same 
liable to military law and the provisions of the 
Mutiny Act. In both Houses a laudable jealousy 
was shown of any extension of the military code ; 
but from the nature of their services it was proper 
that these artificers should be considered as a part 
of the army ; and a clause to that effect was in- 
serted in the Mutiny Bill of the year. In opening 
the budget for the year Pitt Bpake in a very cheer- 
ful and hopeful tone about improvements in various 
branches of the revenue, and of the susceptibility 
of improvement in some other branches. Sir 
Grey Cooper, Fox, and Sheridan endeavoured to 
show that the improvement was inconsiderable and 
the hope illusory. Fox made another attempt tor 
the repeal of the shop-tax, but was out-voted by 
141 against 98. 

Since the beginning of the present Teigo several 
petitions had been presented to parliament against 
the slave-trade altogether, or for a more humane 
treatment of the unfortunate Africans that were 
made Blaves and carried to the West India islands. 
In England, as in America, the Society of Friends 
had taken the first step in this direction : but they 
had been followed by Englishmen of all sects and 
classes ; the subject had been taken up by orators, 
popular poets and other writers ; and, by degrees, 
a Btrong feeling, wide and general enough to he 
called a national feeling, had been created on the 
subject. Mr. Ramsay* had published his “ Essay 
on the Treatment of and Traffic in Slaves,” which 
had made a great sensation ; Mr. Thomas Clark- 
son had published his “ Essay on the Slavery of 
the Human Species,” which had made a still 
deeper impression ; and Mr. Wilberforce, encou- 

* Ramwiy, who took the 0 eld Airly, and who contributed niaio* 
rialty to the national eadtement, wKhotti wfcidi nothing would have 
been done, had been a surgeon in the navy, and had served on board 
Sir Charles Middleton’s ship. When Sir Charles went to the Weft 
Indies, a «ood tawny yearn before the present period, Kamiay meried 
a lady of St. Kitt's, settled for some time on tliaji island, quitted the 
navy and his old profession, and entered the chntch. Atker wane 
time he received a presentation to the living of Teetop, jnear Mrids 
tone, apparently through Lady Middleton, lo wfcoee ftfend Mn, 
Bottferte the advotwon belonged. He came home and Settled <tt 
that pleasant spot, **Meh was in the neighbourhood of the two UuUes. 
During bis residence in St Kill’s he had been greatly shocked by 
the condition or the slaves and the horrors of the slate' trade ; au 
now ills descriptions worked upon the feelings of the two ladles, who. 
reacting on him, urged him to a rite his Knuy r-Utttr J)rm thi 1&& 
C. J. Latreto'tugtvmi* Li/i qf bg Mi Bom* 
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raged and aided by many warn religion* friends 
had determined to devote hkjparliamentary Kfe to 
Chie one gres* subject * Cfod Almighty, 1 * aaya » 
the devout orator in hie private journal, M had set 
before me two great object* — the ettppreMion of 
the alaro-trade ami the reformation of manners.”* 
With this conviction on his mind, Wilberforce 
laboured hard to inspire the colder nature of hre 
friend the chancellor of the exchequer with some of 
his own warmth, and he had had many communica- 
tions on the subject with Mr. Grenville and other 
members of the government, as also with the leading 
men in parliament, in both Houses and of both par- 
ties. A society of twelve opulent London merchants 
and bankers* including the excellent Thornton, and 
having for their chairman the philanthropic Gran- 
ville Sharpe, had formed themselves into a com- 
mittee* and had adopted measures in order to raise 
funds and collect the information necessary. The 
society had increased rapidly, and committees had 
been established or subscriptions raised in Man- 
chester and other great towns. Lady Middleton, 
wife of Sir Charles Middleton (afterwards Lord 
Barham), Mrs. Bouvene, and other ladies, had 
been exerting themselves for many months in pro- 
curing converts and subscribers, and with a zeal 
and success scarcely known except to ladies. With 
thirty petitions lying on the table, Pitt was induced 
to consent to issue, in the month of February of the 
present y ear, a summons to certain members of the 
privy council, to examine, as a board of trade, the 
state of our commercial intercourse with Africa. 
The first witnesses heard by the privy council were 
some whom the African merchants had deputed, 
and who endeavoured to prove not only the absolute 
necessity, but the absolute humanity, of the slave- 
trade. Counter evidence was procured by Granville 
Sharpe and the London committee, it having been 
previously determined that the London committee 
should alone appear, whilst the leaders of the cause 
should direct their movements for a while in 
Becrecy.f Wilberforce, however, undertook to 
bring forward a motion in the House of Commons 
in this session. A« he was member for one of the 
greatest counties in the kingdom, the known close 
friend of the prime minister, an admirable speaker, 
and a man universally esteemed, the matter could 
scarcely be in better hands* nor could a better be- 
ginning have been easily made. But Wilberforce 
fell ill, retired to Bath, and left the motion to be 
mode by the premier', who was solicited thereto not 
merely by his friend, but by Granville Sharpe and 
the London committee. It was on the 9th of May 
that Pitt rose m his place, and, after mentioning the 
bad state of health of his friend, moved tile follow- 
ing resolution — “ That this House will, early in 
the next session of parliament, proceed to take into 
consideration the circumstances of the slave-trade 
complained of in the petitions presented to the 
House, and what may be fit to be done thereupon M 

* Journal, an quoted tn Lift by UU Sony. Th* date of the entry U 
Oetol>er the Mth, 1T«7. 

+ Utter from **ir CWnrle* JUfcUleUjR, as cited in of Wlfiw 
foie*. * 
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before the next session the inquiry 
rastfoMti§by the privy council would be brought 
to suehmutate of maturity as to facilitate the in- 

and enable the House to proceed to a 

.dectMNi, founded equally upon principles of huma- 
nity, Jhatitt, and policy. Burke, who, it iB said, 
had thought of taking up the subject of the slave- 
trade eight years before, expressed his regret at 
the delay now proposed ; and Fox exclaimed that 
he had almost made up his mind to immediate 
abolition. Both Burke and Fox declared that they 
were willing and prepared to have taken up the 
business themselves, and that they had given way 
to another honourable member, not only from a 
deference to his abilities and hiB known humanity, 
but on account of the influence he was supposed to 
have with his majesty’s ministers in that House. 
They lamented the cause of that gentleman’s ab- 
sence, hut thought that earlier notice might have 
been given, m order to enable the House to come 
to some decision, as well for the sake of the planters 
as for the sake of the slaves. But what called for 
their nore severe reprobation was, the proposition 
to wait the report of the privy council : against the 
practice of the House m this way devolving its 
proper duties upon committees of the members of 
the government they both strongly protested. It 
was the duty of that House to advise the king, 
and not to ask or wait for his advice. This was 
an essential principle of the constitution. They 
therefore cautioned the House to beware of com- 
mittees of the privy council, as they valued their 
.functions, their honour, and their dignity. If they 
suffered the business of the House to be done by 
the privy council they would abdicate their trust, 
and make way for an entire abolition of their func- 
tions. If they neglected the petitions of their con- 
stituents, and left inquiries upon them and other 
steps to be made by ministers in privy council, 
there would be an end of the proper uses of parlia- 
ments ; and the next thing would be that minis- 
ters would bring down the edicts of the privy coun- 
cil merely to be registered after the fashion of 
French parliaments. Sir William Dolben called 
the attention of the House, not to the sufferings of 
the negToeB on the African coast, nor to theiT suf- 
ferings from the planters in the West India islands, 
but to that intermediate state of tenfold misery 
which they suffered on their voyage from the coast 
to the West indies. This, he B«id, called for an 
immediate remedy, for if they waited till the be- 
ginning of the next session an average of ten thou- 
sand lives would be sacrificed, as hundreds of 
thousands had been sacrificed before, in close and 
horrid slave-ships J Sir William had evidently 
been devoting much time to the subject, for he 
stated many facts, and declared that he had * fi- 
nesses ready to be called to the bar who would 
prove that the horrible voyages of the slave-ships 
were scarcely less destructive, in proportion to their 
numbers, to the British seamen than to the poor 
negroes.* He wished, therefore, that this pert of 
• •* Soma of our priori^! ■unwartetf,” my Wllberftww, •• was t* 
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the subject should be taken into consideration in* 
ft antly.; and that some regulations should be 
•adopted for restraining the captains from taking 
above a certain number of slaves on board, accord- 
ing to the size of their vessels, and for obliging 
them to let in fresh air and provide better accom- 
modations for the slaves during their passage. Pitt's 
nssolution was agreed to ; and on the 21st of May 
Sir William Dolben moved for leave to bring in a 
bill for the better regulation of the transportation 
of slaves. One of the most important regulations 
be proposed was, that no ship should be allowed to 
carry more than one slave to each ton of her bur- 
den or register, or that a ship of 250 tons Bhould 
Catty 250 slaves, a ship of 300 tons 300 Blaves, 
and no more. On the 26th of May a petition was 
presented from the merchants and other inhabit- 
ants of , the town of Liverpool, stating that the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade would be attended with 
consequences little short of ruin to many of the 
petitioners, who, under the faith of parliament, had 
embarked in the trade and invested their whole pro- 
perty therein ; that it would be highly injurious to 
the interests and public revenues of this country, 
and operate as an effectual bar to future commercial 
emulation and enterprise ; and praying to be heard 
by counsel against the abolition or restriction of 
the trade, before any resolutions or bill should be 
passed. Accordingly, on the 2nd of June, coun- 
sel were heard at the bar of the House. These 
learned gentlemen, as instructed by their clients, 
endeavoured to prove that even Sir William 
Dolben 's bill would be ruinous to Liverpool;, 
and that the regulation of the number of slaves 
allowed to be put ( 4>n board each vessel in propor- 
tion to its tonnage would of itself prove the ruin of 
the slave-trade -and of all engaged in it. They 
produced their witnesses to speak to this effect, 
and to prove that the captains of the ships ought to 
he the proper judges as to what amount of living 
human cargo they could cram into their vessels. 
But ,the only effect of the arguments and evidence 
was, that the House was induced to allow, instead 
of one ton to each Blave, three tonB to every five 
slaves. (Within a few years these unwisely cruel 
slave merchants, of Liverpool were compelled to 
confess that this forced sacrifice to humanity had 
actually increased, their profits by decreasing the 
rate of mortality on the voyage from what it hud 
been in their crammed and foul old ships.) Sir 
William Dolben’s bill, being carried by consider- 
able majorities through the House nf Commons, 
was taken up to the Lords on the 10th of June. 
There it was vehemently opposed by Admiral Lord 
Rodney, who was a good and humane man J)y 
Lord chancellor Thurlow, who was neither 401 - 
mane nor good, and by several other peers. Their 
lordships passed the bill, but introduced several 

whom wm the vetfirable Sir William Doltan, were led by curioelty 
to import, with their own eye*, tb« actual elate of a elave-ehip then 

fitting out in the river Sir W. Dolben and hit friends came 

back to the Honee of Commons with a description which produced 

am nnlTeiaal feelinc of pity, shame, and indignation At 

once it was resolved that enoh enormities should not exist unchecked 
even for another semion ."— by hit Sm*. 


amendments, which were considered both as spoil- 
ing its spirit, and as trenching on the privileges of 
the Lower House. The Commons therefore passed 
a new bill with the utmost possible rapidity, and 
sent it up to the Lords, who finally -concurred, 
though by a reduced majority. The bill received 
the royal assent on the 11th of July. It was an 
immediate and important benefit to the English 
sailors engaged in the slave-ships, and to the poor 
Africans that remained to be transported year after 
year to the Western World ; and the viotory ob- 
tained served as an encouragement to RamB&y, 
Clarkson, Wilbcrforce, Granville Sharpe, Thorn- 
ton, and the other active friends of the blacks, 
whose numbers and whose means continued to in- 
crease rapidly. 

During the session some time was occupied in 
discussing the claims of or compensations due to 
the unfortunate American royalists — a long and 
difficult business, which was not quite settled even 
now. Another measure of mercy was a bill which 
was brought into the House of Commons for 
granting to Anthony James, Earl of Newburgh, 
grandson of Charles Radcliffe, beheaded in 1 746 
lor his share in the rebellion of 1715, a clear 
ient-charge of 2500/. out of the estates forfeited 
by the said Charles Radcliffe, and his brother 
James, third Earl of Derwentwater, who suffered 
on the same account in 1716, which estates were 
now settled upon Greenwich Hospital. Lord 
Newburgh, whose father was an infant at the time 
the estates were forfeited by bis father’s and uncle's 
rebellion, had succeeded in making parliament feel 
the hardship of his case, and during the reign of 
George II., as well as during the present reign, 
various sums of money had been voted from time 
to time for his lordship’s relief. In the act passed 
in 1784 for restoring the estates forfeited by the 
unhappy attempts in favour of the expelled House 
of Stuart the estate of the Derwentwater family 
was not included; but an intention was then de- 
clared of making some special provision for the 
case. The only difficulty that now occurred arose 
out of the diminution which the grant would make 
in the funds of Greenwich Hospital, which had 
enjoyed the estate so many years. Some members 
proposed that the public should make good the 
deficiency, and that a gT&nt should be voted to the 
hospital to that amount. JBut this was overruled, 
as was also another proposition to add 100/. to 
Lord Newburgh’s annuity ; and the bill passed as 
originally framed, greatly to the relief of an amiable 
and deserving nobleman. 

A few days before tlie Christmas holidays— on 
the 12th of December, 1787— Sir Gilbert Elliott 
had made good his promise by presenting to the 
House six articles of charges of various high 
crimes and misdemeanors against Sir Elijah 
I ropey, late chief justice of Bengal, &c. (It 
was only within the few previous weeks that 
the term late could be applied to the func- 
tions of this judge : Sir Elijah had not been de- 
prived of his office in India— it iq said that he 
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was even making preparations for his return to 
that country — but on the 10th of November pre- 
ceding Elliott’s motion he had acquainted the 
court of directors that his majesty had heen pleased 
to accept his resignation.) Sir Gilbert Elliott, 
one of the most approved orators in the House of 
Commons, made a long and impressive speech, in 
which he professed to describe Impey’s legal ca- 
reer from his first arrival at Calcutta down* to his 
recall on a resolution of the House of Commons, 
provoked by his having accepted the second or 
company’s judgeship from Hastings — an original 
complaint which occupied but a small part of the 
present oration, the chief objects now proposed j 
being to couple Impey with Hastings in the guilt 
of the execution of Nuncomar, and of the Benares 
and Oude transactions. As these subjects had 
been gone over so recently by Burke, Pox, and 
Sheridan, the audience was neither so full nor so 
attentive at Sir Gilbert’s necessary repetitions. 
He began with an endeavour to show that he had 
no personal animosity against the person accused, 
and that there could be no imputation of party 
prejudices and passions, or party views, as Sir 
Elijah Impey had been declared a public culprit 
by the voice of parliament itself, before the parties 
into which the House was now divided had an ex- 
istence, and as the proceedings in which this accu- 
sation originated had been carried on by persons 
of all parties, all descriptions, and had been coun- 
tenanced by every pne of the administrations which 
had succeeded each oilier in the course of the last 
six years. Sir Gilbert then paid a studied tribute 
to the great merits of Burke, in stepping in be- 
tween the oppressors and the oppressed in India. 

14 1 need not name him,” Baid he, “ w horn we have 
seen for years devote the noblest talents, genius 
more than human, the profoundeBt wisdom, the 
most exhaustless labour ; him whom we have seen 
for years sacrifice the charms of private life, the 
lures of fortune, the aims of ambition ; whom we 
have seen provoking, nay, courting, the dangerous 
and implacable enmities of wealth and greatness ; 
enduring patiently the scoff of a corrupt and vul- 
gar public ; nay, struggling with that which must 
have broken all other BpiritB, sustained by a weaker 
principle or a meaner view, struggling with the 
dullness and the apathy even of the virtue of this 
age. Need I name him who has acted this great 
part under our eyes, in one uniform, one only, one 
simple, but grand pursuit — the happiness of man- 
kind? Thanks, then, to him, thanks to this 
House, which has not disdained to listen to his 
voice; which has received from him, and has at 
length put into the hands of Britain, the clue both 
of its duty and of its interest!” Sir Gilbert then 
laid down the axiom that the proper way of re- 
forming Indian abuse was to punish some great 
Indian delinquent. He proceeded to demonstrate 
that there was no greater delinquent — Hastings 
always excepted-— than the late chief justice. He 
stated the nature, the occasion, and the purposes 
of the commission under which Sir Elijah Impey 
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had been sent out to India : he Contended that in 
the two great objects committed to his charge— the 
protection of the company from the frauds of their 
servants, and the protection of the natives from the 
oppression of Europeane-*-Sir Elijah had, by cor- 
ruptly changing sides, added his new powers to 
the very force they were intended to control, and 
taken an active part in the oppressions which it 
was his duty to have prevented* Sir Gilbert ener- 
getically called upon the gentlemen of the law, to 
which body he himself had once belonged, to throw 
off from the nation and from their profession the 
guilt of an individual lawyer, by bringing him to 
punishment for crimes which had been committed 
in the name of law. The articles of charge which 
he moved to be read related — 1. To the trial and 
execution of Nuncomar ; 2. To the conduct of 
Sir Elijah in a cause called the Patna cause ; 3. To 
extension of jurisdiction, illegally and oppres- 
sively, beyond the intention of the act and charter ; 
4. To the Coxsijurah cause , in which the exten- 
sion of jurisdiction hud been carried out with 
peculiar violence ; 5. To the acceptance of the 
office of judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, 
which was affirmed to be contrary to law, and not 
only repugnant to the spirit of the act and charter, 
but fundamentally subversive of all its material 
purposes ; 6. To the conduct of Sir Elijah in 
Oude and Benares, where it was declared the chief 
justice became the agent and tool of Hastings. 
Sir Gilbert Elliott affirmed that the conduct of the 
supreme court, and especially of Sir Elijah Impey, 
had been the subject of complaint in India from 
the first months of its institution; that Sir Elijah 
was accused, by a majority of the supreme council, 
of one of the mo?t atrocious of offences that was ever 
laid to the account of man ; And this made the sub- 
ject of the first charge. He reminded his hearers that 
parliament had judged it proper, on the report made 
by the select committee on the Patna cause, to ex- 
press its sense of the injustice and oppression of that 
judgment by reversing it; that parliament had 
not only granted the indemnity desired by the mem- 
bers of council for resisting the acts of the supreme 
court, but had expressly abridged the extravagant 
and oppressive jurisdiction claimed by the court 
in the instances comprised in the third charge, 
which were similar, though inferior in magnitude, 
to the occurrences detailed in the fourth charge ; 
that the House had recalled Sir Elijah expressly 
for having accepted the office of judge of the 
Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, which was the subject 
of the fifth charge ; and finally, that Mr. Hastings 
was actually under prosecution by impeachment 
for the very crime in which the sixth charge ac- 
cused Sir Elijah as accessory. The charges being 
received and laid upon the table, they were, upon 
a motion, read by the clerk in short, pro forma> 
after which Sir Gilbert moved that they should be 
at once referred to a committee. This was ob- 
jected to by Pitt, who suggested that the charges 
ought in the first place to be printed and then re* 
fared to & committee of the whole House, This 
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mode of proceeding was adored ; and the 4th of 
1 s ebn*ry (1188) was fixed Isr the committee. 
On that day a petition was presented from Sir 
fiBjah Irapey, praying to be ward in answer to 
die charges before the House proceeded any 
farther. The prayer being grafted, he was called 
to the bar. Sir Elijah complained that he had 
lien recalled upon one charge, and was now ac- 
ensed on five other charges. He said that the 
whole matter of the four first articles was collected 
from evidence which had been drawn up by com- 
mittees of the House, the last of which sat in 1181 ; 
that this evidence had been fully discussed, had been 
the subject of an act of parliament, and yet had 
famished no charges against him at the time. 
He continued : M On the 27th of January, 1783, I 
received a letter from the Earl of Shelburne, dated 
the 8th of July, 1782, which conveyed his ma- 
jesty’s commands to me to return to this kingdom 
for the purpose of answering a charge specified in 
an address which Jiad been laid before his majesty 
in consequence of a vote of the 3rd of May, 1782. 
That vote related only to the acceptance of an 
office not agreeable to the true intent and mean- 
ing of the act 13 Geo. III. As the cause assigned 
for my recall was subsequent to all the transactions 
which have furnished matter for these charges, I 
entertained no idea that anything within the know- 
ledge of the House , prior to the cause which had 
been selected as a charge against me, would be 
objected to me. In this opinion I was confirmed 
by the letters of my private friends ; and I was 
thereby induced to esteem his lordship’s letter, so 
particularising the charge, to be a specific notice 
of the whole evidence which I was to bring with 
me for my defence. I could not suspect, when 
the acceptance of an office had appeared the most 
proper subject for prosecution, that an accusation 
for so foul an offence as that ascertained in the 
first article could have been omitted. Under these 
impressions, though I collected all possible mate- 
rials to defend myself against the charge of which 
I had notice, I did not bring any with me for the 
defence of those acts which, knowing [them] to be 
legal, and done in the necessary and conscientious 
discharge of my duty, / had no reason to think 
could ever have )>sen imputed to me as criminal, 
and for which I had reason to think all intention 
of arraigning either me or the other judges, after 
the fullest consideration, had been totally aban- 
doned. Had notice been given me, even after my 
arrival, or within two years of it, that these charges 
would have been preferred against me, I should 
have had fall time to procure authentic vouchers 
and records for my judicial conduct, and witnesgn 
to such other matters as could not be proved^ 
Written evidence. Thus misled by appearances, I 
am called ts answer those charges without any 
evidence but that which I may be able to extract 
from the very materials which have been compiled 
against me, and from some few papers which I 
have casually, not purposely, brought with me.” 
It had been urged that the first article, relating to 


Nuncomar’s execution, waa supported by the gene* 
ral sense of mankind; but he observed that, before 
the sense of mankind in general could be admitted, 
it would be just to examine by what means it had 
been acquired. If it was found to be the opinion 
of the public, founded on an impartial statement 
of the tacts, on ample discussion of the arguments 
on both sides, on a fall investigation of the pro- 
ceedings, its authoxity was irresistible, and in that 
cose it might be truly said that vox populi est vox 
Dei. But, if partial representations had been laid 
before the public ; if one side of the question only 
had been stated ; if no inquiry had been made 
into the facts ; if it turned out that the public had 
been abused and misled ; then the public opinion 
would be of no value, an£ to give weight to it 
would be to deliver up the livea, properties, and 
fame of the best men to the rage of partisans and 
the virulence of libellers, the base and mercenary 
instruments of every malignant and unprincipled 
faction. “ It is now twelve years,” said he, M since 
this nation has been deluded by faise and perpetual 
informations, that the supreme court of judicature 
hud most absurdly, cruelly, and without authority, 
obtruded the complex and intricate criminal laws 
of England on the populous nations of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, whose law, religion, and habits 
were peculiarly abhorrent to them; that a native 
of Bengal , of high rank, had been tried and con- 
victed on a capital law of England foT an offence 
punishable in the place where it was committed 
by fine only ; that the court which had tried him 
had no jurisdiction over his person ; that he was 
brought within the limits of the jurisdiction by 
force , and in that state that the court adjudged 
that its jurisdiction had attached upon him ; and, 
to Bum up all, in the words most deservedly odious 
to an English ear, he was finally executed under 
that which, if a law at all, was an ex post facto 
law.” He complained that all kinds of calumnies 
had been propagated through the press, not merely 
in daily papers, but in laboured treatises, in his- 
tories, in books of travels, fabricated for the sole 
purpose of disseminating and perpetuating libels 
of this and a similar tendency, with a more certain 
effect because less suspected. These authors had 
dared to make use of the high and respectable 
names of Sir William Blackstone and Lord Mans- 
field, as condemning the illegality of the proceed- 
ings in the case of Nuncomar, the latter being 
made to call the execution “ a legal murder.” He 
read a letter written by Blaclntone, who was re- 
cently dead, to express his admiration of the high 
reputation which he (Sir Elijah) and his colleagues 
had acquired by their prudent and impartial admi- 
nistration of justice in India ; he pnded himself 
on enjoying the favourable opinion of Lord Mans- 
field, who was living, and in fall possession of his 
faculties, though at a very advanced age, and he 
assured the House that, so far from using any such 
expressions, that noble lord had declared that he 
had never formed any opinion upqn Nuncomar’s 
case, — that the assertion was an absolute falsehood, ' 
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and that he authorised him so to contradict it. 
The name of another great lawyer, Lord Ashbur- 
ton (Dunning), had also been introduced to add to 
the weight of the popular condemnation. He read 
a letter from that nobleman expressly to the point, 
and containing his full approbation of Nuncomar ’e 
trial.* Dunning, like Blackstone, was in his 
grave, and Lord Mansfield, as full of honour as 
of years, had recently retired from the bench. 
“ These,” said Sir Elijah, “ were not men who 
would hold correspondence with judges guilty of 
a legal murder ; these were not men who would be 
volunteers in applauding Buch conduct ; they were 
great lawyers in their day ; they are gone, and 
almost a new generation has succeeded diem. 
Though it has been given out authoritatively, and 
propagated in print to prejudice my cause, 1 shall 
not, till I am convinced by fatal experience, be in- 
duced to believe that the gentlemen of the same 
profession now in this House can s<^ f otally differ 
m opinion from them as to have reprobated my 

conduct and prejudged me unheard My 

defence depending chiefly on matters of law, my 
reliance is on no personal favour, but on their 
professional ability to determine on matters of kw, 
and their characteristic habit not to condemn, not 
to reprobate, without a hearing. Audi alteram 
artem is a maxim acknowledged to be equitable 
y all who know what justice is ; but it is engraven 
on the heart of every honest lawyer.” After re- 
capitulating the several articles confined in the 
charge about N unco mar, as that he nad illegally 
brought the rajah under the jurisdiction of his 
court, that Nuncomar had been committed on 
false and insufficient evidence, that all the pro- 
ceedings were the fruit of a confederacy between 
him and Warren Hastings, for the purpose of 
screening Hastings from a just accusation by ac- 
complishing the death of his accuser, &c., he said 
that if the premises were true they warranted a 
more severe conclusion than the words of the 
charge which pronounced him guilty of high 
enmes and misdemeanors. “If the premises are 
true,” said he, “ then I am guilty, not of misde- 
meanors, but of murder — I am guilty of a murder 
of the basest, foulest, and most aggravated nature. 
From such premises that is the only true conclu- 
sion. I do not decline it. It would have been 
justice to have drawn it. My life would then have 
been forfeit, had I been found guilty : it would 
have been mercy to have sacrificed that life as an 
atonement for these enormous crimes, which, if I 
am convicted of [them], or am to lie under the 
public imputation of having perpetrated [them], 
would become a burden too intolerable to be 
dragged to a distant grave. The substance of this 
charge has long been before the public, but 
brought before it in a manner which afforded mo 

* Dunning'* letter w dated January the 5th. 177(1. The pauage 
which Sir lutyafc read was thu : *• The publication of the trial has 
been a f uae. os it ha* obviated abundance or ridiculous and groundleM 
■tories* I eee nothing in the proceedings to disapprove of. exaej* 
that you seem to have wasted more time to the dneundun of the g»i* 
vllcges of ambassadors than to ridiculous a claim dew reed.’* 


no means of answeqgg it The 'weight of it by, 
indeed, borne so heavy on me that nothing but the 
consolation of my own conscience, indignation for 
unworthy treatment, and the expectation that the 
truth would at some time or other be revealed, 
could have supported me under it. With an over- 
flowing heart I return my thanks to God, and hie 
immediate instrument, my accuser, that he lms 
been pleased to afford me this opportunity, now 
first given, of disclosing the true state of this so 
long misrepresented case, and of vindicating my 
own honour, and the conduct of the much injured 
judges of the supreme court” After reciting the 
powers and the extent of the jurisdiction of the 
court as established by act and charter, he posi- 
tively averred that, from the establishment of the 
court till he left Bengal in December, 1 783, there 
had been no indictment tried against any person 
who was not an inhabitant of Calcutta , nor for 
crimes not committed in Calcutta, He insisted 
that Nuncomar was a settled inhabitant of Cal- 
cutta, that lie was not ignorant of the law, but 
well acquainted with it, and that the crime with 
which he was charged was committed in Calcutta . 
“An Hindu inhabitant of Calcutta,” said he, 
“ was as much amenable to the English law in 
Calcutta as if the said Hindu had been an inha- 
bitant of London. He might with equal propriety 
object to being tried by any law but that of h m 
native country at the Old Bailey as at the Court- 
house in Calcutta. Gibraltar, m the kingdom of 
Spam, is — Calais, in that of France, was, part of 
the dominion of this realm: admitting the laws 
of England to have been introduced into those 
towns, a French inhabitant of Calais, or a Spanish 
inhabitant of Gibraltar, having offended against the 
law under which he dwelt, might with equal reason 
complain Aiat he was not tried by the law of the 
place of his nativity, as an Hindu in Calcutta, 
because that town is situated in Bengal. There 
is nothing in the quality of an Hindu that makes 
the law of the country wherein he was bom more 
attached to him than to a Frenchman or Spaniard ; 
— all muBt be obedient to the law that protects 
them. It was not till since the seat of government 
and the collection of the revenues have been 
brought to Calcutta, that it has become populous 
by the influx of black inhabitants. The laws have 
not been obtruded ou them, they have come to the 
laws of England.” He affirmed, that long before 
his time the laws of England, statute and common* 
had been indiscriminately put in force at Calcutta; 
that murders, highway robberies, burglaries, felo- 
nies of all kinds had been tried in the same manner 
as at the Old Bailey, and convictions and executions 
had on them, aa well against Hindus, Mussulman* 
Portuguese, and other foreign inhabitants, as against 
those who were more especially called British 
subjects. Copies of the records of the eld court 
were in the India House, and must be full of each 
trials. Besides records, and the precedents they 
established, he had been guided by the charter and 
by instructions sent out py the court of directory 
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showing the new court how to proceed against 
prisoners not understanding English, how to pro- 
ceed when any Portuguese, Hindu, or other native 
of India, not born of British parents, should hap- 
pen to be prosecuted for any capital offence, which, 
according to the instructions, * “ won Id probably 
often happen." On legal conclusions and prece- 
dents the supreme court would have been justified 
in trying Nuncomar as an inhabitant of Culcutta 
or a crime committed in Calcutta: but before 
proceeding to the trial he made a still more par- 
ticular search, and found that this specific statute 
of forgery had been acted on and most completely 
published to all the inhabitants of Calcutta, and to 
the Hindus more especially ; for he found that in 
1*>65 one Radachurn Metre, an Hindu, had been 
tried, convicted, and received sentence of death by 
the former court, for the forgery of the codicil of 
a will of one Cojah Solomon an Armenian. He 
admitted that this Hindu had not been hanged, 
but that was because it was the first condemnation 
for such a crime. w I found,” said he, “ that the 
Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta had petitioned the 
president and council for his respite, not pretend- 
ing that they were not subject to the lawB of Cal- 
cutta, but cniefly on this ground, — that till that 
trial neither they nor the prisoner understood the 
crime to be punishable by death, it not being so by 
the country laws. Their petition was solely for 
mercy in that instance , without any complaint of 
the law, or desire that it should not in future be 
executed. In consequence of this application the 
president and council resolved to recommend the 
prisoner to mercy in these remarkable expressions 
— ‘ in hopes that the condemnation will be suffi- 
cient to deter others from committing the like 
offence.’ It appeared by the records that the East 
India Company had sent his majesty’s pardon ; 
but all my diligence could not furnish me with any 
comment made on this proceeding; and finding 
no censure passed upon it by the court of directors 
or the king’s ministers, to whom the case must 
have been submitted to obtain the pardon, and 
that the whole passed in the ordinary course of 
business, and accorded with the other proceedings 
of the court, I esteemed it a full precedent, more 
especially as there had been a plain intimation 
from the governor and council, if the condemna- 
tion should not be sufficient to deter the natives 
from the commission of forgery, that the law would 
be enforced in future.” He read extracts from 
the company’s letter which transmitted to India 
the pardon for Radachurn Metre ; but those ex- 
tracts scarcely made out Sir Elijah’s case, for, 
instead of showing why it was proper to moat 
pardon for thiB first conviction on the statute, ™ey 
affirmed that the Hindu ought not to have been 
convicted at all, as there was a flaw in the indict- 
ment which would have caused it to have been 
quashed in our courts in England, and as there 
appeared but slender legal evidence to ground a 
conviction of the prisoner upon. u We are plad,” 
said the directors, “ you nave interfered in his 


behalf.” It wus alleged in the present articles 6f 
charge that Nuncomar had been brought to Cal- 
cutta by force, and was there detained as a prisoner 
at the time of the commission of the crime. U 1 
deny the truth of the fact,” said Sir Elijah, u and 
those gentlemen who were members of the council 
when Nuncomar was tried, and are now members 
of this House, must Well know the fact is Hot true. 
Had it been true, yet, before it could be matter of 
objection to the judgment, it must be shown it was 
proved in evidence at the trial ; it then would have 
been made part, and a material part, of his de- 
fence ; it would have been decisive in his favour : 
but the contrary was in proof at the trial ; he was 
proved to be a settled inluibitant of Calcutta; no 
such objection was ever suggested, nor was any 
attempt made to take him out of the jurisdiction 
of the court as not being an inhabitant of the 
town.’* He Baid he could trace the story of Nun- 
comar’s being conducted to Calcutta, and detained 
a prisoner there until the arrival of the supreme 
court, to no better authority than that of a libellouB 
letter in a book entitled ‘ Travels in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa,’ published in 1782;* that the author 
of that book, from his known connexion, might 
have received more true information ; and that that 
book, like every libel published on the subject, 
uniformly endeavoured, aB the articles of charge 
were now doing, to advance the character of Sir 
Robert Chambers at the expense of his own. As 
to the part of the charge which alleged that Nun- 
comar had been convicted on false and insuffi- 
cient evidence, he requested the House, before 
they assented to the truth of that proposition, 
to peruse the whole trial and judge for them- 
selves. As to the mode of execution by hanging, 
the laws of England left nothing to the discretion 
of the court, the sentence for the felony being that 
the convict be hung by the neck until he is dead. 
To vary was treated by our law books as criminal 
in the highest degree. “ Some,” said Impey, M go 
so far (though certainly too far) as to say that this 
is not in the power of the king himself ; that he 
may indeed pardon part of the sentence, (as, in 
high treason, all but beheading,) but that he can- 
not order execution to be done in a manner variant 
from the sentence.” He declared that before 
Nuncomar suffered he had the most authentic in- 
formation that Hindus of all castes, Brahmins 
included, had been executed by hanging. u l was 
particularly informed,” said he, u by a gentleman 
formerly a member of the council in Bengal, and 
now a member of this House, t who has this day 
repeated to me the B&me information, that he had 
himself carried such sentence into execution against 
two Brahmins, without any disturbance, and even 
with the consent of the Hindus themselves. The 
prosecutor who sued for the execution in Nun* 
com&r’s case was an Hindu; many of the wit- 

* The book referred to is, we luppoie, M acklntoahV Travail la 
Europe, Ariu, end Africa; 8 vole. 8vo., 1788 ; of which a Fsmtk 
tratulatioa appeared at Varia the came year, tad a German transla- 
tion at Leipaw in J7S5. 

f Evidently fiarweil. 
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nesses were Hindus ; what the sentence must be 
was well known to the prisoner, the prosecutor, 
and all the Hindus in the settlement ; yet no ob- 
jection was made by the prisoner or his counsel, 
before or after the sentence was pronounced, to the 
mode by which he was to suffer death ; no evi- 
dence was given of its being shocking to the reli- 
gious opinions of the Hindus, no mention of it 
was made in the address of the Hindus.”- The 
articles alleged in the broadest manner that there 
was a conspiracy between him and Hastings in 
order to destroy so dangerous a witness as Nun- 
comar, and inferences to support the assertion were 
drawn from these circumstances : — that the forgery 
had been committed five years before Nuncomar 
was brought to trial before the supreme court; 
that it had been, and was at the time, the subject 
of a civil suit in the Dewanncc Adaulut, a country 
court ; and that no steps had ever been taken to 
make it a matter of criminal prosecution, much 
less of a capital indictment, until Nuncomar had 
become the accuser of fhe governor-general. Ge- 
neral Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Francis 
had even deposed that m the interval between the 
forgery and the trial Nuncomar had been protected 
and employed by Hastings; and this deposition 
had been inserted in the report of a committee of 
the House of Commons. Now, in defending him- 
self, Sir Elijah Impey not merely admitted, but 
insisted upon, the fuct asserted by Clavering, Mon- 
son, and Francis ; and he even cited ^the evidence 
of Hastings himself when examined upon oath on 
the trial of Joseph Fowke and others for a con- 
spiracy against him. This course, if it proved 
that Nuncomar could not have been tried for 
forgery before he was tried, proved also that the 
governor-general had, at least in this case, put 
himself above the law for temporary political pur- 
poses — proved that the guilty could not be prose- 
cuted, previously to the arrival of the supreme 
court, so long as Hastings extended his protection. 
Hastings’s evidence upon oath> which Impey read 
to the House, contained, however, a denial of his 
ever having directly or indirectly countenanced or 
forwarded the prosecution against Nuncomar. 
When asked whether he had not had connexions 
with that rajah, he had B&id he certainly had; 
that he had employed him on many occasions ; 
had patronised and countenanced him, though he 
never had any opinion of his virtue or integrity, 
and believed the rajah knew he had not.* “ It 

• The reader may refer bock to pp. 118, 117 of the prewnt vo- 
lume for the positive and pressing orders of the directors to Hastings 
to countenance Nuncomar and employ him, with all his malice, as 
an informer against his old rival Mohammed Rosa Khan. In the 
examinations upon oath, quoted by Sir Elijah Impey, Hostings him- 
self mid : " 1 beg leave to add, that, when I employed him os an m- 
«t« <M*nt of eoeseaiMRt, I might have other motives than my reliance 
on the man 1 ! integrity, motive* which did not depend upon me. I 
might have other motives; I had; I considered it as a point of duty 
which I could not dispense with. I have, till lately, concealed the 

“ * ' * jessary 

riort to 
in my 
be had 

employed Nuncomar particularly, Hastings replied, " It was about 
the removal Of Mohammed Rasa Khan and the making the now 
arrange men is His interest and inclination, 'were contrary to Moham- 
med Rosa Khan's, and he wee thought fitted to destroy Uie influence 
VOL. 11. 


was iu evidence,” said Impey, “at the trial that 
Mr. Palk, judge of the Adaulut, had once confined 
him (Nuncomar) for the forgery. It was notorious 
that Mr. Hastings had ordered him to be released. 
This of itself was sufficient to prevent any native 
inhabitant of Calcutta from commencing a prose- 
cution against him, for there was then no other 
criminal court to resort to but that in which Mr. 
Hastings presided. It was in evidence also that 
the prosecutor had it not in his power to commence 
a criminal suit, even in the court in which Mr. 
Hastings presided, or in any other court, before 
the time at which the indictment was actually 
preferred; for the ffotged instrument was depo- 
sited in the mayor’s court, and could not be pro- 
cured from thence. It was not restored to the 
party entitled to it till after the records and papers 
of the mayor’s court had been delivered over to 
the supreme court. One main cause assigned for 
erecting the supreme court was, that the company’s 
servants cither presided in or could influence the 
other courts. The supreme court, the only court 
where Mr. Hastings's influence could not extend, 
sat for the first time towards the end of October, 
1774. In June, 1775, at the first effective court 
of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery held by that 
court, the indictment was preferred and tried. 
That the endeavouring to procure the papers from 
the mayor’s court was intended &b ‘ a step taken 9 
towards a criminal prosecution, before Nuncomar 
became the accuser of Mr. Hastings, I have no 
evidence to prove; but that no effectual steps 
could have been taken I have given satisfactory 
proof. As there had been no delay in the prose- 
cution, as the point of time when the prose- 
cution was brought was the first possible point of 
time wliei^ it could be brought, no presumption 
whatsoever could arise from lapse of time, or the 
coincidence of the prosecution of Mohunpeysaud* 
with the accusation before the council, or from the 
unavoidable accident of the prosecution not having 
been commenced until he had become the accuser 
of Mr. Hastings. That the accusation was the 
cause of the prosecution of Nuncomar by another 
person, — that it had been the subject of a civil suit 
in the Dewannee court, there was no legal evidence : 
the proceedings themselves, or authenticated copies, 
ought to have been shown ; parole testimony was 
not admissible ; it did not lie on the prosecutor to 
produce them. Had they tended to tne defence of 
the prisoner, he should have produced them ; his nof 
doing it at least induced a strong suspicion that 
they would not have made for him . That suspi- 
cion was strengthened by the evidence given that 
he had been imprisoned by Mr. Palk, the judge of 
the court in which the proceedings were supposed 
to have been had. The matter, therefore, having 

of Mohammed Resa Khan till the new arrangements should be con- 
firmed.” These depositions upon oath leave the character of the 
director* or their secret committee in a lamentable plight; but they 
also suggest the doubt that a man who had acted— no matter who* 
his orders— os Hosting* had done In these matters might, node* 
every provocation, and the double incentives of policy and manse 
go further. 
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beat in a'dvil court, as he made it no part of his 
defence, but chose to keep back the evidence, fur- 
nishing a fair presumption against him, it could 
not with justice have been apphed by the court to 
fling an imputation on the prosecution, nor did it 
give any appearance that the prosecution bore any 
relation to the accusation against Mr. Hastings.” 
Aft this may prove that the supreme court could not 
have tried Nuncomar sooner than they did ; but it 
does not prove that the governor-general had not 
chosCn the moment for letting loose the proofs of 
Nuncomar’s guilt. But, at the same time, there 
was nothing in the circumstance of Nun comar *s 
being in the character of an accuser of Hastings 
tbat could stop proceedings against himself upon 
a separate and unconnected charge, brought for- 
ward by a different prosecutor, with different wit- 
nesses, and with everything about it different and 
distinct. “ The prosecutor,” said Impey, “ had a 
right to demand redress : to have refused it would 
have been a denial of justice. Had I taken so de- 
cided a part as to have flung out the indictment on 
the ground of the prisoner having been the accuser 
of Mr. Hastings, how could I have justified the 
casting that imputation on the prosecution, without 
any evidence being laid before the court that any 
accusation existed? Had there been evidence of 
an accusation, with what justice to the community 
at large could the court have adjudged that to he 
a sufficient cause for not putting the prisoner on 
his trial ? If such indemnities were held forth to 
informers, what man would have been safe in his 
property, liberty, fame, or life ? What kind of 
informers were likely to be brought forward ? 
Those who by their crimes were subjected to the 
laws, and had been thereby taught that, by simply 
preferring accusations, they would be protected from 
the justice of the laws.” After mentioning what 
was set forth in the charge — as that Nuncomar 
had accused Hastings of various peculations and 
other corrupt practices before the council at Cal- 
cutta, and that Hastings, instead of confronting his 
accuser, thought proper, under pretence of his 
dignity, to decline all defence, and to dissolve the 
Baid council at various times — Impey asked how 
this could affect him, as nothing of the sort had 
been before hftn and the court when they were 
proceeding againBt Nuncomar ? He said that the 
circumstances were not only not in evidence, but 
were not known to him and the other judges ; that 
by rumour, and by rumour only, it was known in 
Calcutta that Nuncomar had preferred Bomc accusa- 
tions against Mr. Hastings — accusations which, so 
for from being public, were preferred to the coun- 
cil in their private department, where each ^^ 1 - 
ber was under an oath of secrecy. If the prisoner 
Nuncomar was an object of the special protection 
of the court, from the circumstances in which he 
stood as an accuser, that claim should have been 
laid before the court in evidence, and ought to 
have formed part of the defence : — they, were all 
matters capable of proof ; they were proper sub- 
jects to go to a jury. .Why were they kept back ? 


[Book U* 

Why were not the court and jury acquainted 
therewith 1 u If, ” continued Impey, “ they 
could leave no doubt in the mind and opi- 
nion of the jury, the jury would not have hesi- 
tated to acquit the prisoner. If the judges must 
have been convinced, it would have been their 
duty to have directed the acquittal. This was the 
only mode by which • protection could have been 
legally given to Nuncomar : they were not thought 
sufficient to produce that conviction when the 
transactions were recent; if they had been, they 
would have formed a material part of the defence. 
Why, then, is it averred they muBt produce such 
conviction now, at the distance of thirteen years 
from the transactions?” It was inserted in the 
churge, and Impey allowed it to be true, that 
Chambers had made a motion from the bench for 
quashing the indictment; but Impey urged that 
this was done more in favorem vita, aud from the 
natural lenity of Chambers’s disposition, than from 
any sound reason in law. Sir Robert Chambers 
had wished to try Nuncomar on a statute that did 
not inflict capital punishment for forgery — the 5th 
of Elizabeth — thinking it optional in the court to 
adopt that statute instead of the statute of George 
II., which made forgery capital. “ That it was 
optional in the court,” said Sir Elijah, “ to choose 
the Btatute which it liked best, I thought impos- 
sible: for I understood it to be an undoubted 
maxim in law, that, whenever a statute constitutes 
that offence which was a misdemeanor to be a 
felony, the existence of the misdemeanor is de- 
stroyed and annihilated ; or, as lawyers express it, 
the misdemeanor is merged in the felony. The 
2nd George II. having made forgery, which was a 
misdemeanor, both at common law and by the 5th 
Elizabeth, to be a felony, the offence at law and by 
the 5th Elizabeth were both mergfti ; and neither 
the common law nor the 5th of Elizabeth were 
any longer existing laws with regard to forgery. 
The 2nd George II. became the only law by which 
forgery was a crime ; the court therefore must have 
proceeded on that statute or not at all. If forgery 
was not a capital offence in Calcutta, it was no 
offence there. If the statute could not have been 
put in force, it would have operated as a pardon 
for the offence, which the legislature intended it 
to punish with more severity. These arguments 
were made use of by me in court to support the 
indictment. By these I then understood that Sir 
Robert Chambers was convinced ; he most cer- 
tainly acquiesced ; I never understood him to have 
been overruled, and his subsequent conduct proves 
most manifestly that he was not : for he not only 
sat through the whole trial, but concurred in over- 
ruling every objection in arrest of judgment; 
assented to the summing up of the evidence ; was 
present, and concurred m the sentence.” Impey 
then read a paragraph of a letter written to the 
court of directors shortly after the trial, and signed 
by Chambers, the two other judges, and himself, 
and in which they all asserted that they had in 
every instance been unanimous, whatever repre- 
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mtation might be made to the contrary. Impey 
fUrther ahowed that all the judges, Chambers in- 
eluded, signed the calendars, which were the only 
warrants for execution in Calcutta. Nay, still fur- 
ther: he showed that Chambers, on the same day 
and only a few hours after the execution of Nun- 
comar, proposed carrying the consequences of the 
conviction even beyond the execution ; and he read 
a letter in which Chambers suggested that the 
sheriff should be immediately ordered to seal up, 
not only the books and papers of the malefactor, 
but also his house and goods ; and that a com- 
mission should issue under the seal of the supreme 
court, to inquire after his effects at Moorshedabad 
and elsewhere * Sir Elijah said that, as the char- 
ter had not appointed any officer to secure escheats 
and forfeitures, he did not consider it to be the 
duty of the court to act as cscheator for the crown, 
and that, therefore, he declined giving any such 
orders. He asked whether Sir Robert Chambers, 
after his public concurrence, and his zeul to prose- 
cute the effect of the conviction to its utmost con- 
sequence, could wish to be defended by a denial of 
his approbation both of the judgment and the exe- 
cution ? Sir Elijah bad no recollection of any ap- 

eal ; but he had reason to believe that a petition 

clivered by the prisoner, desiring to be respited 
and recommended to his majesty’s mercy, had 
been, after a long lapse of time, confounded with 
an appeal. If there had been an appeal, iynust 
remain on record and be capable of proof. He 
quoted the clause of the charter respecting nppeals, 
by which clause the supreme court had full and 
absolute power to allow or deny appeals. He next 
quoted the clause relating to respites : by this 
last clause the supreme court were empowered M to 
reprieve and suspend the execution of any capital 
sentence, wherein there shall appear, in their judg- 
ment, a proper occasion for mercy but in such 
cusc they were to transmit to the sovereign a state 
of the case, of the evidence, and of their reasons 
for recommending the criminal to mercy. Here- 
upon Impey argued that neither the law nor the 
charter required the judges to assign reasons for 
carrying the judgment into execution ; that it was 
only in case of their not executing it that they 
were bound to assign tlicir reasons. He main- 
tained that there were no reasons to be assigned for 
respiting Nuncomar. “ Could it,*’ said he, “have 
been stated as a reason to his majesty that Nun- 
comar had preferred an accusation against Mr. 
Hastings ? Who was the accuser, and who was 
the accused? It was notorious to all India that 
Nuncomar had been the public accuser of Moham- 
med Reza Khan without effect, though supported 
by the power and influence of government. He 

* Chambers said In tills letter. “ Among his papers it Is said there 
will be found bonds from many persons, both black and white, 
ngilnst whom I conceive that writs of scire /horns should bo directed 
by us as supreme coronorf.” 

In the recent article in the Edinburgh Hovlew it is said " Tbo 
Mussulman historian of those times assures us that In N unco mar's 
house a casket was found containing cinmterfeit* (f the seals of all the 
richest mm of t/te province We have never fallen in with any other 
anthorittjbr thl* wry, which, in itself, is by no means improbable." 
— Afo, CfXLlX., An. on Q big's /Jfe if Hastings, 


had been convicted before the judges of a conspi- 
racy to bring false accusations against another 
member of the council, Against whom was the 
accusation ? Not against Mr. Hastings censured 
by the House of Commons ; not against Mr. Hast- 
ings impeached before the House of Lords ; not 
the Mr. Hastings for whom the scaffold is now 
erected in Westminster Hall ; but that Mr. Hast- 
ings whom I had heard the prime minister of 
England, in full parliament, declare to consist of 
the only flesh and blood that had resisted tempta- 
tion in the infectious climate of India ; that Mr. 
Hastings whom the king and parliament of Eng- 
land had selected for his exemplary integrity, and 
entrusted with the most important interest of this 
realm. Whatever ought to be my opinion of Mr. 
Hastings now , I claim to be judged by the opinion 
I ought to have had of him then. What evidence 
had the judges that the accusation of Nuncomar 
was true ? How could they know that they were 
screening a public offender in the person of Mr. 
Hastings so lately applauded, so lately rewarded, 
by the w bole nation ? Ought the judges to have 
taken so decided an opinion on the guilt of Mr. 
Hillings, as to grant a paidon to a felon, and 
assign as a reason that the convict had been his 
accuser? With what justice to Mr. Hastings 
could this have been done— -with what justice to 
the community ? Who could have been safe, if 
mere accusation merited indemnity V” Sir Elijah 
insisted that neither he nor the other judges had 
prejudiced Nuncomar, or acted unfairly towards 
him or hia witnesses ; that, while there was no reason 
that could justify the court in recommending the 
prisoner to mercy, there were many against it; 
thut the defence, in the opinion both of the judges 
and jury, was a fabricated system of perjury; that 
the jury requested that the prisoner’s witnesses 
might be prosecuted; that after the trial it became 
matter of public notoriety that the defence had 
been fabricated, and witnesses procured to swear 
to it by an agent of the prisoner ; and that one of 
the judges, Mr. Justice LemaiBtre, had declared 
that a large sum of money had been offered to him 
to procure a respite. In the next place Impey 
alluded to the attentions and honours paid to Nunoo- 
mar while in prison by General Clavering, Monson, 
and Francis ; stating that the secretaries and aides- 
de-camp of those members of council visited him 
after his commitment for the felony, and that even 
the ladies of the families of General Clavering and 
Colonel Monson were in the habit of Bending their 
compliments to him in the prison. He affirmed, 
what had already been affirmed upon oath in ano- 
ther place, that Nuncomar, cheered by these flat- 
tering attentions— very unusual in such a case— • 
conceived hopes of his being released, through the 
influence of General Clavering and Colonel Mon- 
Bon, even to the day before his execution, when he 
wrote a letter to the council for that purpose. 
After reading the affidavit of Yean die, the gaoler, 
Impey read two other affidavits made at the time 
by twd 'gentlemen at Calcutta who were connected 

2 M 2 
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with the native inhabitants, and who swore that it 
fa* an opinion prevalent among them that the rajah 
would be released by General Clavering or the 
Council. One of these affidavits was that of Mr. 
Alexander Elliot, a younger brother of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, the present accuser of Sir Elijah Impey. 
Alexander Elliot, who held at the time a civil office 
#t Calcutta, had been conversant with the whole 
business, and had even interpreted at the trial of 
Nuncomar. He left India not long after to return 
to England, and was then intrusted with a discre- 
tionary power from Impey and his brother judges to 
ublishthe trial if he thought it necessary, it being 
nown to them that very unfavourable representa- 
tions were current in England. “ He,” said Im- 
pey, <c had collated the notes, and had undertaken 
to bear testimony to the authority of them; he 
had served voluntarily as interpreter through the 
whole trial. He pointed out the prevarications of 
the witnesses ; he could have verified the narration 
from his own memory ; and he could have spoken 
as an eye-witness to my particular conduct at the 
trial. He lived in that intimacy with me, that I 
may almost say he made part of my family ; and, 
as no secret of my heart was unrevealed to him, he 
could have given the fullest and most unequivocal 
account of my sentiments with regard to carrying 

the sentence into execution The calumnies 

propagated from Calcutta by minutes (of council), 
secret there, but published, and meant to be pub- 
lished in England, made him use the discretion in- 
trusted to him to refute them. He printed the 
trial : his testimony could have supported the 
truth of it ; if it could not, no consideration would 
have prevailed on him to have published a tiial 
with such gross misrepresentations, and, by under- 
taking the vindication of the judges, to have been 
instrumental in deceiving the king, his ministers, 
and the public, in the most abandoned manner. 
He is unfortunately no more. But, though I am 
deprived of his living testimony, yet his acts and 
his character still bear evidence for me.” Impey 
then Tead a letter from another gentleman eminent 
in the civil service in India, to show the sense 
entertained of Alexander Elliot’s excellent qualities, 
and the impression made by his premature death ; 
and he otherwise dwelt upon the subject in a man- 
ner to embarrass Sir Gilbert Elliot, the brother of 
the deceased. “ Inventive malice,* * said Impey, 
“ can do no injury to his memory, except the pro- 
secutor, by maintaining the foul motives charged 
oh me, should, by necessary consequence, fix 
them on him, and thereby blast his fair fame with 
unmerited infamy, for the zealous part he took in 
the investigation of truth.” In his correspoifance 
with the secretary of state Impey had referred to 
Mr. Elliot and to the papers of which he was the 
bearer, for proofs that nothing relating to the trial 
was intended to be hid from the English nation. 
In the same letter to the secretary of state, a copy 
of which Impey read at the bar, he affirmed that, 
on a detection of gross practices on the part of the 
prisoner to suborn witnesses, mode before Mr. 


Justice Lemaistre and Mr. Justice Hyde, a band of 
witnesses sent down from BuTdwan to give evi- 
dence at his trial immediately disappeared ; and 
that it would be seen, on perusal of the trial, that 
the guilt of the prisoner was proved as strongly 
from the case he attempted to make out as from 
the evidence on the side of the prosecution. Sir 
Elijah also read a letter addressed to himself by 
Mr. Alexander Elliot, in which that gentleman 
spoke of the disputes, misrepresentations, and false- 
hoods of the majority of the supreme council, and 
pledged himself to be warm in defending the 
judges. In this letter Elliot said that no expres- 
sions could be harsher than what the council de- 
served — meaning hereby Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis. Sir Elijah complained that there had 
never been an instance of so extraordinary a charge 
against any judge in England, even on a recent 
cause ; and that his own case was the more perilous 
and the more extraordinary, in his being accused 
on account of acts done thirteen years before the 
time at which, and in a country sixteen thousand 
miles from the place in which he was now called 
upon to answer for them, and that not only without 
receiving any notice of the charge, but after having 
been misled into a security that no Buch charge 
would ever be made against him. He reminded 
the House that his prosecutor. Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
had not even asserted that he could produce any 
evidence to show an illegal communication betweeu 
him and Mr. Hastings or his portizans ; that he 
was without evidence even that Mr. Hastings or 
his partizans were in any league or combination 
against the prisoner, — that they had any communi- 
cation w ith the prosecutor, or were in any manner 
instrumental or privy to the prosecution. He said 
that Hastings himself had been purged on oath on 
that subject ; that the only prooT assumed was an 
inference drawn from the single circumstance that 
Nuncomar was not capitally indicted till after he 
had accused Hastings — a circumstance which had 
been satisfactorily accounted for ; and be insisted 
that, though the fact had been for eleven yeare the 
subject of parliamentary investigation, and Hast- 
ings’s conduct had been most critically scrutinized, 
nothing had been or possibly could be brought to 
light to prove any combination against Nuncomar. 
And yet, continued Sir Elijah, “ it is asserted that 
such a notoriety has arisen as to produce an uni- 
versal necessary conviction that the whole proceed- 
ings were for the purpose of screening Mr. Hast- 
ings from justice. That no such universal convic- 
tion did ever actually exist, I have the most infal- 
lible proofs, or, if it did exist, that the whole body 
of Armenians and Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta, — 
that all the free merchants, all the grand jury, all 
the petit jury, Sir Robert Chambers and all the 
judges, the governor-general and all the council, 
must have been united in the same horrid combi- 
nation. For I have in my hand the addresses of all 
the Armenians, of all the Hindus, of all the free 
merchants, and of the grand jury, which authorized 
part, and heard all our proceedings, when thos* 




proceeding* were recent.* My portraits now hang- 
ing— the one in the town-hall, the other in the court- 
house— the one put up soon after this trial, the 
other on my leaving the settlement — if this noto- 
riety be true, are libels against the inhabitants, the 
settlement, the judges, advocates, attorneys, and 
officers of the court, who subscribed no small sum 
for the preserving my memory amongst them.” 
If the existence of a plot or combination against 
Nuncomar had been notorious, as described in Sir 
Gilbert Elliot's charge, how was the conduct of 
numerous and most respectable classes of men to be 
accounted for? Was it a universal conspiracy in 
favour of the governor-general? Was there no 
man left in all Calcutta with conscience and cou- 
rage enough to interpose in order to prevent this 
alleged legal murder? “The alleged notoriety,” 
said Impey, “could not have had any operation on 
the minds of the grand jury who found the bill, 
nor of the petit jury who convictefl him ; nor of 
Sir Robert Chambers and the other judges who sat 
through the trial, agreeing and assenting to all the 
actB of the court ; who concurred in giving sen- 
tence, in disallowing the appeal (if any there was), 
in refusing the respite* signing the calendar, and 
carrying the sentence into execution. Had my 
conduct been proihgate, as it is stated to have been, 
should not the other judges, instead of concurring, 
have opposed me in every step? If Sir Robert 
Chambers had really, as is asserted, thought the 
proceedings illegal, — if this notoriety had produced 
this conviction in him, — if he deemed my conduct 
iniquitous* was not he particularly bound to have 
taken an active part? Should he not have given 
a counter-charge to the jury ? Should he not, by 
exposing my corruption and detecting my partiality, 
have held me up (if I had not sufficiently done it 
myself) to the detestation of the jury and the whole 
settlement? This has, under similar circum- 
stances, been done by honest puisne judges in 
England : could passiveness and silence in such a 
case be reconciled to honour and conscience ? That 
this notoriety did not influence the governor-general 
and council, or that which is called the majority of 
the council, I am able to give still more convincing 
proofs from their direct unequivocal official public 
acts ; and by those acts I desire it may be de- 
termined whether their opinions are in support 
of, or in opposition to, the prosecution on this 

• 8ir Elijah foliated that thwe Calcutta nddrewes had proceeded 
spontaneously from the good opinion of thoie who drew them up aud 
signed them. He said— ** To the addresses 1 know objection* have 
been made, and perhaps will be revived, that they were procured by 
power and influence. How such influence or power could be derived 
from the court, cannot, 1 believe, be easily accounted for. In whom 
the power and influence of government were Uten vested, every nil of 
power and every record of the company have fully published. The 
company 'p servants, on whom such power and influence must net 
moss immediately and forcibly, formed the only body that did not 
join in the addresses. And that the gentleman wliose name stood 
flrst on the Address of the free merchants, who had been president of 
the settlement, and then enjoyed tlte office of superintendent of the 
police, for which a knowledge of the manners uud habits of tlie 
country was particularly necessary, and for which his long residence 
in the country had peculiarly qualified his, was, immediately' after 
presenting the address, without any fault objected to him, discharged 
hom his offloe, and his place supplied by a gentleman who bad not 
been many months jfo uie settlement, is a foot which will not be con- 
troverted. The gentleman thus thrust into the office of superin- 
tendent of the polloe was Mr, Maccabie, i rwfo&’fow fo JVomm* 


article.” Impey then related one of the most 
startling circumstances in the whole affair. On 
the 30th of August, 1715, several days after the 
execution of Nuncomar, the governor-general and 
council ordered a paper to be burned by the hands 
of the common hangman, as containing libellous 
matter against the judges. The paper was a peti- 
tion or representation from Nuncomar to the coun- 
cil; but its contents were not published. The 
judges knew that both this paper, and the proceed- 
ings on it, ought to be transmitted to the directors 
and the king’s ministers; and that the paper, 
though kept secret in Calcutta, would be made 
public in England. They therefore applied for a 
copy of the libel. This reasonable request was 
refused by the council ; but Impey 8&id he had 
obtained from the India House a copy of the libel, 
and of the proceedings of the council upon it ; and 
these he now read to the Commons. The proceed- 
ings were in every way curious. On the 14th of 
August, just nine dayB after Nuncomar had been 
hanged. General Clavering informed tHfe council 
that, on the 4th of that month, the day be- 
fore the execution of the rajah, a person, calling 
himself a servant of Nuncomar, came to his house 
and sent in an open paper. In presenting the 
prayer for a respite nine days after death, Claveriug 
said, “ As 1 imagined that the paper might contain 
Borne request that I should take some step to inter- 
cede for him, and being resolved not to make any 
application whatever in his favour, I left the paper 
on my table until the 6th, which was the day after 
his execution, when I ordered it to be translated by 
my interpreter. As it appears to me that this 
paper contains several circumstances which it may 
be proper for the court of directors and his ma- 
jesty's qpinisters to be acquainted with, I have 
brought it with me here, and desire that the 
board will instruct me what I have to do with it : 
the title of it is, ‘ A Representation from Mahah 
Rajah Nuncomar to the General and Gentlemen 
of Council.’” Francis thought that the' paper 
ought to be received and read. Barwell, who 
always voted with Hastings, could not under- 
stand by what authority General Clavering thought 
he might at his own pleasure keep back or bring 
before the board a paper addressed to them; 
or how the address came to be translated for the 
particular information of the general before it was 
presented to the council. “If the general,” said 
he, “ thinks himself authorized to suppress a paper 
addressed to the gentlemen of council, he is the 
only judge of that authority ; for my part I confess 
myself to be equally astonished at the mysterious 
air with which this paper is brought before us, 
and the manner in which it came to the general’s 
possession, as likewise at the particular explanation 
of every part of it before it was brougnt to the 
board.” The astonishment expressed by Barwell 
must be felt by every one that reads these strange 
transactions, nor will it be diminished by the ex- 
planation given by Clavering. The general said, 
in reply to Harwell, that untfl he had put the 
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K per into the hands of hia translator he could not 
tow what it meant; that the first day the council 
met after hia knowing the contents— that is to say 
after Nuncomar had been hanged^— he brought the 
paper to the board, but, the board not having gone 
that day into the secret department , he did not 
think it proper at that time to introduce it. Colonel 
hfonson thought that the paper ought now to be 
received and read. Hastings said, “ I do not un- 
derstand this mystery. If there can be a doubt 
whether the paper be not already before the board, 
by the terms of the general’s first minute upon it, 
I do myself insist that it be produced, if it be only 
to give me an opportunity of knowing the contents 
of an address to the superior council of India, ex- 
cluding the first member in the title of it, and 
conferring that title on General Clavering ; and 1 
give it as my opinion that it ought to be pro- 
duced.” Clavering replied that the address did 
not bear the meaning which Hastings gave it; 
and that, at all events, he was no more answerable 
for the title of the paper than he was for its con- 
tents. It was then resolved that the paper should 
be received and read. Hastings then moved that, 
as the petition contained expressions reflecting upon 
the characters of the chief justice and judges, a 
copy of it should be sent to them. Francis ob- 
jected that to send any such copy would be giving 
the thing more weight than it deserved. “ I con- 
sider,” said he, “ the insinuations contained in it 
against them as wholly unsupported, and of n 
libellous nature ; and if I am not irregular in this 
place, I would move that orders should be given 
to the sheriff to cause the original to be burned 
publicly by the hands of the common hangman.” 
Mr. Harwell had no objection to the paper being 
burned by the hangman ; but he agreed with the 
governor-general in thinking that a copy ought to 
be delivered to the judges. Colonel Monsun, on 
the contrary, apprehended that the hoard, by 
communicating the thing to the judges, might 
make themselves liable to a prosecution for a 
libel. He added — “ The paper I deem to have a 
libellous tendency, and the assertions contained in 
it are unsupported. I agree with Mr. Francis in 
opinion that the paper should be burned under the 
inspection of the .sheriff by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman.” General Clavering also agreed 
with Francis that the paper ought to be burnt at 
once without saying anything to the judges about 
it. Hastings, on the other hand, urged that the 
people of Calcutta formed but a very small part of 
that collective body commonly called the world. 
“ The petition itself,” said he, “ Btands upon our 
records, through which it will find its way to Jk; 
court of directors, to his majesty’s ministers, flro 
in all probability will become public to the whole 
people of Britain.” Francis begged leave to ob- 
serve that, by the same channel through which the 
directors, ministers, and British public might be 
informed of the contents of the paper, they would 
also be informed of the reception it had met with, 
and the sentence passed upon it by the board. 


“ I therefore hope,” said he* “ that its Meg 
destroyed in the manner proposed will be sufficient 
to clear the character of the judges, so far as they 
appear to be attacked in that paper ; and, to pre- 
vent any possibility of the imputations indirectly 
thrown on the judges from extending beyond this 
board, I move that the entry of the address from 
Rajah Nuncomar, entered in our proceedings, be 
expunged.” The will of the majority was acted 
upon; the entry was expunged; the translation 
was destroyed, and the original, without any Copy 
being sent to the judges, was publicly burned with 
all due solemnity, not by the common hangman, 
for there was none in Calcutta, but by the com- 
mon gaoler. If Francis could have burned all the 
minutCB in the council now raked up against him 
it would have been well for him ! After reading 
all these minutes. Sir Elijah Impey said that, not- 
withstanding the anxiety of Francis* that every 
memorial of Nuncomar’s petition or representation 
should be destroyed, he possessed an authentic 
copy of it, with the translation corrected by Hast- 
ings, who had given him the copy. Hastings, 
continued Impey, “ thought it no more than com- 
mon justice to the judges to give it to me, and, 
as it was in the secret department of government, 
lie delivered it to me under an oath of secrecy, not 
to disclose it in India except to the judges : except 
to them it has not been disclosed to this day, when 
it is called forth by necessity for my defence.” As 
Hastings was bound by his oath of office to keep, 
secret what passed in the secret department of 
government, he was guilty of perjury in giving 
the paper to Impey. His binding Impey in an 
oath of secrecy could not cover the breach of his 
own oath : the manoeuvre was characteristic of the 
man ; the perjury committed was certainly not of a 
heinous nature ; but perjury it nevertheless was, and 
a breach of official trust and duty, rendered necessary 
in the eyes of Hastings and of Impey by the in- 
famous proceedings and ill-concealed intentions of 
Clavering and Francis. At the desire of the House 
Sir Elijah Impey afterwards delivered in a fac- 
simile copy of the original translation of the paper, 
with Hastings's interlineary corrections. The 
aper, after enumerating the rank, honours, and 
igh employments of Nuncomar, said, that many 
English gentlemen had become his enemies, and, 
having no other means to conceal their own ac- 
tions, revived an old affair which had repeatedly 
been found to be false ; that the prosecutor was a 
notorious liar, and had been treated as such by the 
governor-general, who had turned him out of his 

* In hi* examination before the committee of the whole Home on 
the 1 6th of April, Franele said:— "My secret predominant motive 
for proposing to destroy the original paper produced hy Qeneral 
Olavuring wm to save him aud him alone from the danger to wtiieh he 
had exposed himself by that rash, inconsiderate notion | yet the step 
I took was not immediately taken on my own suggestion. As soon as 
Mr. Hastings proposed that a copy or the paper should be sent to the 
judges, Colonel Monson started at it, and desired me to go with him 
to another room. He then said, * l suppose yoa see what the governor 
means. If the Judges get possession of the paper Clavering may be 
mined by it. 1 My answer was, * Why, what ean they do to hitnP 
To that he replied, 1 1 know not what they ean dot but, siuoe they 
have dipped their hands in blood, what le there they will not dor 
He thon desired me to move that tlie original paper be destroyed tar 
the hands ot the common hangman.* 1 f 
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house; that the English gentlemen had become 
the aiders and abettors of this notorious liar, and 
that Lord Impey and the other justices had tried 
and condemned the writer, Nuncomar, by the Eng- 
lish laWB, which were contrary to the customs of 
the country, &c.* Sir Elijah Impey argued that 
Qeneral Clavering's sense of the propriety of 
allowing no respite must appear from the whole of 
his conduct, and from the mode in which he 
treated that paper after he received it. He also 
cited Clavering's testimony on oath, by which it 
appeared he did not consider that the prosecution 
of Mr. Hastings at all depended on the evidence 
of Nuncomar. If General Clavering thought 
there were circumstances in the case which ougljt 
to render Nuncomar a proper object for mercy, 
could he have defeated the petition of the unhappy 
convict, by detaining his paper until it could be of 
no possible use to him P That paper was no pri- 
vate address to the general, but an « ad dress to the 
board at large, whose sense he would not suffer to 
be taken on the propriety of recommending him to 
mercy, as he never produced the paper until days 
after the execution ! If the paper was Unsupported 
then, what new matter had arisen to support it 
now? If it was not good to obtain mercy for 
Nuncomar, how could it be good to bring down 
impeachment and punishment upon Sir Elijah 
Impey ? What could make that a just accusation 
now which was held to be false and iibellous then? 
Continuing his long speech, Impej closed the 
horns of a dilemma upon Francis until they went 
through and through him. ‘‘That the paper 
itself, * said he, “ should have survived, is hardly 
more providential for me, than that the gentleman 
who moved for the condemnation of it, and who 
expressed his hopes that it would prevent any pos- 
sibility of the imputations indirectly thrown out 
against the judges from extending beyond that 
board, is the only surviving member of that majo- 
rity. From him, who, to prevent its extending 
beyond that board, had with so much solicitude 
procured the paper to be expunged from the pro- 
ceedings, I hope I may be thought to huve some 
claim to expect that these imputations will not be 
encouraged in England: should, nevertheless, 
Buch imputations have been suggested by any 
member or members of the council (and I am 
sorry to say that their secret minutes show that 
there have), I am in the judgment of the House, 

• The paper, which waa in the first person, went on * 4 Taking 
the evtdabo* of my enemk's in proof or my crime, they haw con- 
demned me to death. But, by «ny death, the king’s justice Mill 1st 
the actions of no person remain concealed ; mid, now that the hour 
of death approaches, 1 shall not, for the sake of this wutld, be re- 
Bardlets nr the neat, but represent the truth to the gentlemen of the 
eomioil. Hie forgery of tho bond, of which I am accused* never 
proceeded Awn me. Many principal people of this country , who 
were acquainted with my honesty, frequently requested of <lUe 
judges to suspend my execution till tho king's pleasure should be 
known, but this they refused, and unjustly take away my life. For 
God's sake, gentlemen of the council, you who aie just, and whose 
words ue truth, let me not undergo this injury, but wait the king’s 
pleasure. If am unjustly nut to death 1 will, with my family, de- 
mand justice in the next life. They put me to death out of enmity, 
and from partiality to the gentlemen who have betrayed their trust i 
and, In this case, the thiead ot life being cut, I, lu my lust moments, 
again request that you, gentlemen, will write my ease particularly to 
the just king .of Haxlaad. I suffer, but my fcanocenoe will certainly 
be made known to him. 


whether it would* not be « precedent of dangerous 
tendency to admit secret communications and pri- 
vate informations in evidence from any persons 
whomsoever to disavow and contradict their own 
solemn official unanimous acts entered upon pub- 
lic records— on records required by Set of parlia- 
ment to be transmitted to his majesty’s ministers 
os authentic information both of their acts, and 
their reasons for their acts.” Sir Elijah said that, 
as he had been charged as an individual, so he 
had defended himself as an individual. u But,” 
added he, “ though called to answer as for acts 
done by me singly, those acts not only were not, 
but could not have been, done by me individually : 
I was one member sitting in a court consisting of 
four members; all the four members concurred 
in- the acts imputed to me ; my voice singly and 
by itself could have had no operation ; I might 
have been overruled by a majority of three to 
one. I was not more concerned in the proceed- 
ings than any other judge; I was lest so than 
two. Informations had been laid against the cri- 
minal before two of the judges [Lemaistre and 
Hyde], who, by committing him for felony, 
hid applied this law to his case without my 
knowledge or privity. I was, indeed, applied 
to by the council as to the mode of his confine- 
ment; I had no right to revise the acts of the 
judges ; their authority was equal to mine ; I did 
what humanity required ; I made the strictest in- 
quiries of the pundits, as to the effect of his impri- 
sonment on his caste and religion ; I learned they 
could not he hurt. I gave directions to the sheriff 
that he should have the best accommodations that 
the gaol would afford ; the gaoler and his family 
quitted their apartments and gave them up to him; 
I directed that every indulgence, consistent with 
hia safe custody, should be granted him. Those 
only were my individual acts, and they appear on 
the report of your committee. If it had been just 
so to do, it was not I, but the cowr/, which must 
have afforded protection to the criminal because he 
was the accuser of Mr. Hastings ; it was not I, 
but the court, that must have quashed the indict 
ment ; it w as not I, but the court, which retained 
the prosecution ; had Sir Robert Chambers been 
overruled, it was not I, but the court, that could 
have overruled him ; it was not I, but the whole 
court, that rejected the appeal (if there was an ap- 
peal), — that refused the respite, and carried the 
sentence into execution. All signed the calendar ; 
I executed no act of authority as a magistrate, but 
sitting in open court, assisted by all the judges : 
even those acts which are particularly objected to 
me, as mine individually, though I was only the 
channel of the court to pronounce them, are not 
my individual acts ; as chief justice, I presided 
in the court, and was the mouth of the court; all 
questions put, all observations made by me, were 
with the judges sitting on my right hand and oti 
my left; those questions and those observations 
were not mine, but the questions and observations 
of the court. I did not presume to make observe* 
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tioni in my summing up to the jury, without 
hawing first communicated with the judges, and 
taken their unanimous opinion on every article. 

• «... As no act is imputable solely to me, bo 
there is no motive in the whole charge assigned 
for my conduct that is not equally applicable to 
every other judge ; nor is there one allegation that 
exonerates the other judges, and applies them spe- 
cifically to me ; if they are true with regard to 
me, they are true as applied to every judge of the 
court. The notoriety of the injustice ot the pro- 
ceedings applies to all, and gives an equal ground 
of conviction that all the judges were in a combi- 
nation to sacrifice an innocent man for the purpose 
of screening Mr. Hastings from justice; all must 
have shown an equally determined purpose. against 
the life of the criminal ; all had equal knowledge 
of the accusation, the proceedings in council, and 
the conduct of Mr. Hastings ; all knew equally 
the credit of the witnesses, and the infamy of the 
unnamed wituess. There is no stage of the busi- 
ness where they are not all as much implicated in 
the motives as I could be ; yet I alone am called 
to answer, whilst they, if this charge be true, are 
still administering justice in Bengal notoriously 
branded with infamy, are still judging on the lives 
of men with hands stained with blood ! Though 
I say this as necessary to my defence, I mo&t 
solemnly protest, and most anxiously request, that it 
may clearly be understood that I do not entertain 
the most distant wish that any judge of the su- 
preme court should meet with the same fate which 
I have experienced, after long and faithful ser- 
vices in bo inhospitable a climate, in their decline 
of life, and be dragged from their tribunuls to ap- 
pear as criminals at this bar.” 

This defence, which occupied two days in the 
delivery, produced a deep and lasting impression. 
Pitt was heard to affirm that, if he had been 
placed in the same situation, he could not Bay but 
that he should have acted precisely as Sir Elijah 
Impey had done. It was quite clear that the pro- 
secution would speedily be dropped. With the 
exception of the documents included in it, Sir 
Elijah had delivered his defence as an extempore 
Bpeech, not reading it drily and heavily as Hastings 
had done. Accordingly, when asked whether he 
would leave the House a copy of it, he said he 
could not, as he had not written it out, and had 
spoken hurriedly and under great agitation of feel- 
ing; but soon after a full report of the Bpeech 
appeared, evidently drawn up by himself or under 
his own superintendence.* Both Fox and Burke 
expressed their regret that the specific charges 
upon the table of the House had not been 

* The ipeeoht which together with the copiom appendix fills an 
octavo volume of 844 pages, was published by John stock dale, and 
bears the dime Of 1788. The advertisement states that “ the editor of 
this speeetr took accurate notes of it when it wss delivered. No 
editors name Is mentioned. In every port of the book there Is in- 
ternal evidence that the editor must have been Sir Elijah Impey 
himself, or eome person emplo>ed by him, and working under his 
immediate direction or dictation. A good deal of the matter in the 
appendix could only have been furnished at the time by Sir Elijah ; 
and no editor or bookseller could have arranged that matter, or have 
furnished the notes and comments upon it and upon the matter con- 
tained tn the speech. 


a specific written defence, a circumstance which, 
they Baid, must cause the House much inconve- 
nience. On the second day, before Sir Elijah was 
called in, Francis rose to take notice of a serious 
charge which had been brought against him, and 
to move that Sir Elijah should be required to de- 
liver to the House the original paper read by him 
as the translation of* the petition of Nuncomar. 
“ The reason,” he said, “ why he called for the 
original paper was, because Sir Elijah had stated at 
the bar that it was delivered to him by Mr. Hastings, 
and that it contained alterations in his hand- 
writing. He wanted, therefore, to see what those 
alterations were, which he could not unless the 
original paper was deposited on the table. 9 ' 
The premier, the solicitor-general, the master of 
the rolls, and other gentlemen of the robe, strongly 
objected to this motion, for which, although sup- 
ported by Burke and Fox, was at length substituted 
the amendment, that the speaker should ask Sir 
Elijah if he had any objection to produce a copy 
of the paper in question. Sir Elijah, upon being 
called in, answered that he had no objection. 
The Baid paper, and still more the history attaching 
to it, copied from the records in the India House, 
tended greatly to incense and irritate a man who 
was naturally one of the most irritable of mankind. 
And, indeed, in various other ways, sad havoc was 
made on the character of Francis in the course of 
these proceedings against Sir Elijah Impey. When 
the party friends of Francis were applauding him 
as the most honourable, upright, and incorruptible 
of men, Major Scott spoiled the eulogium by 
speaking of the large fortune which that six years 
member of council had brought with him from 
India; and the allusion produced all the effect in- 
tended, as it was universally knowq that the man 
who had never held any higher appointment in 
England than that of a clerk in the war-office — 
and even that appointment he had loBt some con- 
siderable time before he went to Calcutta — was 
now in possession of a splendid revenue. Scott, 
too, proposed applying in this instance the 
searching test which had been originally in- 
cluded in Pitt's India bill. “ Before I join in 
applauding his integrity,” said the major, “I 
require it be proved by the only possible way 
in which his integrity can be proved. Let him 
come fairly, boldly, and honestly forward as Lord 
Macartney has done; let him state that he left 
England in debt, that he was six years in India, 
that his expenses at home and abroad were so 
much, and his fortune baiely the difference be- 
tween the amount of his expenses and the amoun^ 
of his salary. When the honourable gentleman 
shall have done this, I will join the committee 
with cheerfulness in pronouncing Mr. Francis tf 
be one of the honestest men that ever came from 
Bengal. But, until he shall submit to this only 
true test of his integrity, I shall pay no attention 
to the animated panegyrics of his friends.” Fran- 
cis made no reply, nor ever showed any inclination 
to submit such an ordeal. Moreover, it wai 
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pretty well known that Francis, who as he grew 
older grew into something very like a miser, was 
exceedingly fond of money, and capable of many 
little sordid tricks which are altogether incompa- 
tible with the high and generous qualities of that 
fanciful portrait his party were attempting to draw 
for him. On this day Sir Elijah Impey claimed 
the protection of the House against certain libellous 
public prints, which were daily circulated to injure 
his cause. He was ordered to produce them the 
day following, when, upon the motion of Mr. 
Grenville, they were declared to be scandalous and 
seditious libels upon the House, and tending to 
prejudice the minds of the public against an ac- 
cused individual ; and an address was presented to 
the king to direct the attorney-general to prosecute 
the publishers.* When Sir Elijah had finished 
his answer to the Nuncomar charge, he submitted 
to the House that his mind had been so strongly 
affected, and his health so much impaired by the 
horror he had felt at the charge of having com- 
mitted a deliberate legal murder, that he was un- 
equal to the exertion of going into his defence 
upon the other articles before he was acquitted of 
the first. He said that the rest were so light in 
comparison with this, that, if it were decided 
against biro, he was indifferent to their going at 
once to the bar of the Lords, without any further 
discussion. To this request Sir Gilbert Elliot 
readily consented. On the 11th of February, and 
the following days on which the * House sat in 
committee, Mr. Thomas Farrer, who had acted ub 
counsel to Nuncomar upon his trial, and who was 
now a member of the House of Commons, was ex- 
amined as a witness, standing in his place as a 
member. His evidence in nearly every essential 
particular confirmed what Impey had himself said, 
lie showed an attested copy of the warrant of 
commitment for the forgery, which was not signed 
by Impey, but by Justice Lemaistre and Justice 
Hyde ; he showed that it was impossible to have 
tried Nuncomar eitheT sooner or later; he de- 
clared, in the plainest language, that two of the 
judgcB concurred on every point with the chief 
justice, and that Chambers, after his firBt doubt as 
to the statute upon which the prisoner ought to be 
tried, sat on the bench, silent and to all appear- 
ance acquiescent; he spoke, as every one who 
knew him appears to have done, with the warmest 
feeling of the character of Mr. Elliot, who had acted 
as interpreter, and afterwards superintended the 
publication of the trial ; he stated that the civil 
proceedings in the court of Dewannee Adaulut were 
not given in evidence at the trial by either party, 
add that the reasons why he as counsel for the pri- 
soner did not give them in evidence were, 1 . That 
Nuncomar’* witnesses bad in several material 
points contradicted each other. 2. That the plain- 
tiff had expressly charged the instrument in ques- 

* Pox awl other memtart wished the House to take the puniih- 
trumt of the publish ere into their own hands, aa the mode of proeecu- 
tj*m Teoommended by Mr. GtenviUe tended to bring the privilege* of 
the House before inferior courts; but the original notion was carried 
tt large majority* 
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tion to be a forgery. 3. That when Nuncomar had 
this alternative offered him by the plaintiff, either 
to leave the matter to arbitration or to make oath 
that his demand was just and the bond no forgery, 
he appeared to have declined both the one and the 
other. 4. That when Nuncomar found the court, 
in consequence of his refusal, were proceeding to 
judgment, and that he would no longer be allowed 
to protract the decision by introducing from time 
to time new witnesses, he had then agreed to arbi- 
tration. Farrer also stated that these proceed- 
ings in the Dewannee Adaulut had commenced 
only at the end of 1713, and had terminated on 
the 9th of June, 1174, (five months before the 
arrival of Impey and the supreme court,) by the 
reference to arbitration. He informed the House 
that the trial for the capital offence had lasted 
several days, having ended on the 1 5th of June, or 
rather on the 16th, about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; and that all the proceedings, with the exami- 
nation and cross-examination of witnesses, had 
appeared to him fair and unprejudiced. He said 
that a petition of appeal had been drawn up and 
rosenttd ; that this paper was not drawn up by 
im nor presented by him, but by Mr. Brix, 
another advocate, who had assisted him in the de- 
fence, and that he could not take it upon himself 
to bay that Mr. Brix had stated to him whether 
Sir Elijah Impey was present or not when the pe- 
tition of appeal was presented. Fairer also stated 
that an attempt was made by himself to induce the 
jury to recommend the prisoner to the judges for 
a respite ; and that Mr. Robinson, the foreman of 
the jury, had peremptorily refused to join in such 
recommendation, upon the grounds that his con- 
science would not permit it, and that the high 
opinion k e entertained of the judges would not 
allow him to doubt that, if they thought Nuncomar 
a proper object of mercy, they would themselves 
have recommended him for the king’s pardon. 
Fairer produced and read Robinson’s letters, as 
also the original of a petition which was signed by 
only one of the jury of twelve. He said that his 
next step was to endeavour to ascertain whether 
the governor-general and council would receive a 
petition addressed to them, and then enclose it 
with their recommendation to the four judges. 
Knowing, as every man in Calcutta did, that it 
was of no use to apply to the minority (Hastings 
and Barwell), Farrer resolved to speak with tne 
majority, Clavering, Monson, and Francis, who 
were all to be at a party given by Lady Anne 
Monson. He called Francis aside and explained 
the business to him first. Francis, he Baid, made 
no objection, but, when they called Clavering and 
Monson into consultation, Clavering, without nesi- 
tion, positively refused to interfere, assigning as 
his reasons “ that it was a private transaction of 
Nuncomar ’s own, that it had no relation whatever 
to the public concerns of the country, which alone 
he, the general, was sent out to transact, and that 
he would not make any application in favour of a 
maiK who had been found guilty of forgery, nor, 
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indeed, dt4 he think it would do any good.” Co- 
tonal Monson agreed with the general, and there- 
fore the matter was dropped. Farrer had been 
told that Nuncomar’s Bon-in-law had afterwards 
presented a petition either to Impey in person, or 
had left it at his house, but he was not sure winch, 
and he had only the word of an Hindu for the 
Set* He read a petition from the native inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, Moorshedabad, and other 
places, but he believed that it had neither been 
signed nor presented — that it was not even ap- 
proved of by the Hindus. He said he had been 
informed that some of these people had prepared 
another petition, according to their own ideas, and 
presented it to the chief justice, but he had never 
seen it, and in fact knew nothing about it of his 
own knowledge. Farrer, who had frequently 
visited Nuncomar in prison, declared that he bad 
never complained of harsh treatment.* He made 
prominent the fact that more than seven weeks 
were allowed to elapse between the sentence and 
the execution of the prisoner. He admitted, how- 
ever, that there had been no person capitally exe- 
cuted during all the time he was in India, save 
Nuncomar. Concerning the petition sent by Nun- 
comar to Clavering the day before the execution 
he knew nothing either directly or indirectly. 
When asked whether he apprehended that Nun- 
comar himself supposed forgery to be a capital 
offence, he questioned the propriety of his answer- 
ing that question ; and, upon the question being 
repeated, he said he could not answer it as he 
knew nothing about it. It is quite clear, as stated 
by Sir Elijah Impey, that Nuncomar must have 
been aware of the former trial and capital con- 
viction for forgery; but, as in that case the convict 
was pardoned, the impression on the mind of the 
old rajah may huve been vague and confused. 

As there has been great unfuirness in nearly 
every account extant of these proceedings; as far 
too large a share in them has been universally 
attributed to the chief justice ; as the charges and 
specific allegations against Sir Elijah Impey have 
been given at full length, and his answers to them 
nearly everywhere suppressed or slurred oveT in 
the most careless and hurried manner, we have 
devoted much "more space to the subject than we 
should otherwise have done. But we must now 
hasten to a close, trusting that the matter we have 
laid before the reader will enable him to form an 
impartial opinion, and apportion the blame — for 
blame there was, even though the conviction and 
execution were strictly according to the letter of 
the English law — among all the parties concerned. 
On the 20th of February Mr. Rouse, who haflpor- 
merly presided in the Dcwannec Adaulut, before 
which the civil cause was brought, and who was 
now a member of the House of Commons, was 
examined in his place. The committee also exa- 
mined Mr. Samuel Tolfrey, who was under-sheriff 

• This witnea also uUl emphatically: " I never heard, to the liett 
of my recollection, anycompiaint of the watt qf humanity m Sir Elijah 
Impey, «r qfany other qfthe Judget.'* 


of Calcutta at the time of the arrest, trial, and 
execution, and Mr. James Dumibrd, who had 
been clerk to Mr. Justice Lemaistre. Durnford 
said nothing to the point, pleading that deficiency 
of memory which is common to unwilling wit- 
nesses ; but Tolfrey spoke out with fulness and 
apparent frankness, and his depositions tended to 
strengthen the case for Sir Elijah. When asked 
whether Francis had ceased all friendly intercourse 
with Impey after the condemnation of Nuncomar, 
he said that he certainly had not, hut that he be- 
lieved there was, fur a time, a suspension of 
friendly visits between them on account of a civil 
suit against Francis in the supreme court, i. e. the 
crim. con. action brought by Le Grand against 
Francis. Tolfrey could speak with some confi- 
dence on the latter subject, as he was attorney to 
Francis in that cause. He declared that the ver- 
dict in that case was given contrary to the opinion 
of Sir Robert Chambers; that Justice Lemaistre 
was then dead ; that Justice Hyde and the chief 
justice agreed in the judgment, the reasons for 
which Sir Elijah gave at full length, to the evident 
dissatisfaction of Francis, the defendant. 

On the 26th of February Francis rose to defend 
himself against some but not all of the charges 
and imputations which had been brought against 
him. He strongly called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the irregularity of the proceeding by 
which Sir Elijah had become possessed of the 
translation of Nuncomar 's last petition, exuitingly 
reminding them that that transaction had passed 
in the secret departmml of government, and 
thence deducing the inference that the information 
possessed by Sir Elijah Impey was a positive 
proof of collusion between him and Mr. Hastings, 
who had evidently betrayed his colleagues, and his 
trust to the chief justice ! This was a thrust with 
a two-edged sword; but it was likely to injure 
Hastings much more than Impey. He entered 
into a long detail on the subject of his own con- 
duct in proposing the suppression of the petition ; 
declaring, upon his honour, as, he said, he was 
ready to do upon his oath, that the protection of 
Clavering, or his extrication from the awkward 
predienraent in which they feared he had involved 
himself, was the principal motive with Colonel Mon- 
son and himself for getting the paper destroyed. 

“ As Mr. Hastings,” he added, 44 entirely agreed 
with us in everything we did relative to the paper, 

I never had a doubt that all the translations of it 
were destroyed, until Sir Elijah produced^ cony 
of it at the bar of the House — a copy, of tne 
authenticity of which you have no evidence, and 
which, admitting it to be authentic, must have been 
obtained by means the most unjustifiable ; by mean* 
which prove, what wc always suspected, that w«^ 
were betrayed by one of our own boardp) Sir Elijah 
Impey, ana by means which prove to demonstration 
the collusion and confederacy that subsisted from 
the first between Sir Elijah Impey and Mr. Hast- 
ings.” On the 29th Mr. Edward Baber, who had 
been clerk of the court which tried and convicted 
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Radachund Metre for forgery, was called in and 
examined. Baber had been absent at Moorshe- 
dabad at the time of the execution of NuncOmar, 
and could apeak to the impression produced on the 
natives by the execution, and by the application 
of the English penal code to their delinquencies 
His evidence on these particulars bore more 
against acts and charters, and the barbarous spirit 
of our statutory enactments, than against the judges 
or any of those concerned in enforcing the laws. 
Major Rennell, the able surveyor- general, geo- 
grapher, and writer, who had owed his promotion 
to his honourable and most useful office to the 
discrimination and patronage of Clive, was also 
examined. The major said that the execution of 
Nuncomar was a degree of punishment so novel 
and unexpected, that, pending his trial, and till his 
execution, nobody supposed he would be executed. 
Being asked whether they did not know that 
forgery was a crime P he said they certainly knew it 
was a crime, but never deemed a capital one ; nor 
was it ever so punished in their courts.* 

On the 28th of April, all the evidence being gone 
through, Sir Gilbert Elliot began his reply to the 
defence of Sir Elijah Impey. After a very long 
speech, in the course of which he read the letter 
from the sheriff describing the execution, f the com- 
mittee was adjourned to the 7th of May. On the 
Tth Sir Gilbert resumed his reply, and finished it on 
the 9th, which was the next day of sitting. The de- 
fence of Sir Elijah was undertaken by Sir Richard 
Sutton, Mr. D. Pulteney, the attorney and solicitor 
general, and the chancellor of the exchequer, who 
was exceedingly severe, as he had been before, on 
the conduct and motives of Francis. Sir Gilbert 
Elliot's motion, importing that the first charge 
had been made good, was supported by Fox, Burke, 
and Colonel Fullarton; but, upon a division, it 
was lost by a majority of eighteen, the numbers being 
73 against 55. On the 27th of May, the day ap- 
pointed for the committee to sit again, upon the 
usual motion that the speaker do now leave the 
chair, the attorney-general opposed the motion, on 
the ground that the next article of charge, the 
Patna cause, was then depending before the privy 
council, and likely to come speedily to a hearing. 
After a short conversation, in which Pitt again ex- 
pressed a strong conviction in favour of Sir Elijah, 
the motion was negatived, even without a division, 
and the further consideration of the charges was 
adjourned to that day three months. And thus 
ended the whole prosecution of the late chief jus- 
tice of Bengal. The Patna charge came to no- 
thing before the privy council; nor was there 
ever any attempt made to press any of the other 
charges or to revive the impeachment in any way 

* * " And bring naked whether the opinion of tint people nt Dacca, 

that Mar Ro|dt Nuucotnar would not bo executed, nrosc from nn 
idoa that it be itntunoible to obtain justice against a person of 
hi* rank and power? sola, that nmongut the lower *ort of people he 
behaved it did; but the butter sort imagined that it was meant to 
terrify other* from committing forgery by proceeding to sentence, 
lie had long aeased to be a man of power. 

t See ante. «. 187. It should be mentioned that the sheriff who 
superintended the execution and wrote the famous lottos was Mr. 
Miserable, (lit brother-in-law of Francis, 


whatsoever. Some of those charges, as those re- 
lating to the acceptance of the office in the Sudder 
Dewannee Adaufut, and the proceedings in Oudc 
and Benares, though far from being of so heinous a 
character, might possibly have been more difficult 
to justify than the Nuncomar charge ; but, as his 
accusers never gave Sir Elijah the opportunity of 
meeting them in the House of Commons or before 
any public tribunal, it is not safe or fair to say tbit 
he might not have been able to give many explar 
nations of his conduct in taking the second well- 
paid place, and in collecting the evidence against 
the Begums in the manner he did. As his de- 
fence was certainly a triumphant one upon the only 
charge that was entered upon, the other charge* 
which were let drop must ut least be considered as 
“not proven nay more, in ordinary reasoning, 
Sir Elijah is entitled to the benefit of the doubt 
that lie might, if his prosecutors had persevered, 
have been enabled to disprove them, or extenuate 
what seems the worst part of them. There was, 
however, a tribunal to which the chief justice 
might have appealed, and to which, as far as we 
know, he never did appeal. We mean to the 
public ut large, and by means of the press. It is 
true that this appeal was not a matter of obliga- 
tion or necessity — it is true that the onus probandi 
lay with bin accusers ; but still, as the accusations 
were specified and were spread in all directions, in 
books, in pamphlets, in parliamentary reports and 
parliamentary histories, in annual registers, in 
newspapers, and magazines, it might have been 
expected that a man anxious for his fair fame, and 
being both an able lawyer and an accompljfhed 
writer, would at some moment have taken up 
the pen to undo the evil impressions which were 
made, aud which have lasted more than half a cen- 
tury. 

Meanwhile the impeachment of Hastings, in 
which that of Impey was a mere episode or inter- 
lude, lmd been curried on with all possible activity. 
A few days before the Christmas holidays the Lords 
informed the Commons that Warren Hastings, 
esquire, had delivered in answers to the articles of 
impeachment, a copy of which answers they sent 
them for the UBe of the Lower House. On the 5th 
of December (1787), after the answers were read 
shoTt, Burke moved that they should be referred to 
a committee. This was agreed to. The speaker 
then desired him to name his committee; upon 
which, after he had himself been named as the 
first member by Mr. Pitt, he instantly named 
Francis as the second. But, when the question 
was put, this motion was negatived by a majority 
of more than four to one, the numbers being 97 
noes against 23 ayes. Burke hereupon declared 
that he scarcely knew how to proceed without the 
valuable assistance of Francis, and that he felt the 
cause to be in some degree damned by this act of, 
the House. So fully was he convinced of the great 
utility of the assistance of his honourable friend, 
that be should feel himself, who knew the subject 
as well as most men, so exceedingly crippled and 
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enfeebled without the advantage of hiB honourable 
friend’s superior information* that, when the day 
for naming the next committee should come, he 
would again appeal to the sense of the House, and 
tty to have his honourable friend reinstated. Mean- 
Wnile he proceeded to nominate the rest of the 
committee, which consisted of the same persons as 
tne preceding one, with the omission of Francis 
and the addition of Wilbraham, Fitzpatrick, and 
Courtenay, and which was armed with the usual 
powers. Fox said that they were rejecting from 
the committee the man the most proper to be 
Upon it; but, as the gentlemen on the ministerial 
benches had thus created a vacancy, he thought it 
but proper that they should fill it up with some 
person well acquainted with India aftairs ; and he 
archly suggested that the leading member of the 
India Board (Dundas) would be the proper man. 
Neither Dundas nor any of his friends conde- 
scended to notice Fox’s suggestion. Two days 
after this Burke brought up from the committee a 
replication to the answers of Hastings, in which the 
Commons, in the usual form, averied their charges 
against the said Warren Hastings to be true, and 
declared their readiness to prove the same against 
him, at such convenient time and place as Bhould 
be appointed for that purpose. On the next day 
of sitting this replication was ordered to be curried 
by Mr. Burke up to the Lord 1 , who appointed 
Wednesday, the 13th of February (IT88), for pro- 
ceeding upon the trial in Westminster-llall. It 
then became necessary to appoint a new committee 
of managers ; and, after it hud been agreed to, on 
the paotion of Burke, that the committee to whom 
it was referred to consider the answer of Warren 
Hastings should be the Baid managers, Fox rose 
and moved that Philip Francis, esq., should be 
added to the committee. He earnestly implored 
the House to reconsider their former vote. He 
said the Commons, or their committee, were not 
now acting as the judges of Mr. Hastings ; they 
were not even sitting in the character of a grand 
jury to decide whether or not a bill of indictment 
should be found against him j they were now be- 
come his prosecutors. Whatever objection might 
be urged to Mr. Francis as the judge of Mr. Hast- 
ings, there could be no objection to his appearing 
aS bis accuser. Fox again eulogised Francis as a 
men of immaculate virtue, and used many argu- 
ments to prove his peculiar fitness for a place in 
the committee. He was followed by Wyndham, 
who chimed in with the panegyric and insisted that 
no reasonable ground could be laid for the rejection 
of Francis. Pitt, who was not generally supposed 
to have much feeling of any kind, though he <^bt- 
less had more than his cold Btiff manners betrayed, 
contended that this was not a question of argument, 
but a question of feeling. He thought that it was 
delicate and proper for the House to take from the 
impeachment every appearance of improper mo- 
tives, and to exclude from the committee, the only 
person in the House that had been concerned in a 
personal combat with Mr. Hastings. He said that 


it was impossible that the prosecution dbuld bo in~ 
ju*d through the absence of Francis, who had 
already given all the materials he could furnish, 
and would be always at hand not merely to be con* 
suited but also to be examined at the bar. Gren- 
ville took the same view of the case, and supported 
it with nearly the same arguments. Francis rose to 
declare that, though he had quarrelled with Hastings 
for six long years, and had fought him, and been 
wounded by him almost mortally, the quarrelling 
and the fighting had all arisen out of public mat- 
ters, and that therefore he was not to be considered 
as the private personal enemy of Hastings. He 
made rather a long speech, and immediately left 
the House, who decided that he should not be of 
the committee by 122 voices against 60. A few 
days after this vote a letter was addressed to Fran- 
cis by the managers of the impeachment, in which, 
after declaring their opinion that they would show 
very little regard to their honour, to their duty, or 
to the effectual execution of their trust, if they 
omitted any means left in their power to obtain the 
most beneficial use of the knowledge possessed by 
a person whose conduct and character appeared to 
them in all respects to merit the highest commenda- 
tion, they concluded by saying — “ We have ex- 
pressed sentiments in which we are unanimous, 
and which, with pride and pleasure, we attest 
under all our signatures, entreating you to favour 
us as frequently as \ ou can with your attendance in 
the committee ; and you shall have due notice of 
the days on which your advice and instructions may 
be more particularly necessary.” We believe, ne- 
vertheless, wc may say that the common feeling of 
mankind since Iiub gone along with the vote of the 
House ; mid that Fiancis has been generally thought 
to have shown quite as much moral obtuseness as 
intellectual acuteness in his conduct on this occa- 
sion. “ His local knowledge and his habits of 
business,” says a recent writer, u were of invaluable 
service to the managers : he exerted his whole 
energies in a cause so near hiB heart from every 
principle and from all personal feelings; nor could 
lie ever be taught to understand why the circum- 
stance of his being the private enemy of the men, 
as well as the public adversary of the governor, 
should be deemed an obstacle to his taking this 
part. The motives of delicacy, which so many 
thought that he ought to have felt on this subject, 
were wholly beyond his conception : for he argued 
that the more he disliked Mr. Hastings, the wider 
his grounds of quarrel with him were, the more 
natural was it that he should be hiB ncatilkp - nnH 
the reason for the House of Common# excluding 
him by their vote from a place among the ma- 
nagers surpassed his powers of rnmjmhniAp 
Had the question been of making him a^udge irfthe 
cause, or of appointing him to assist in the defence^ 
he could well have understood how he should be 
deemed disqualified ; but that a prosecutor should 
be thought the less fit fur the office when he was 
the more likely strenuously to discharge its duties 
of bringing the accused to justice and exacting pu- 



Chiu*, 

nishmentlfer his offences, because he hated him 
on private as well as public grounds, was a thing 
to him inconceivable. It never once occurred to 
him that an impeachment by the Commons » like 
die proceedings of an inquest ; that the managers 
represent the grand jury acting for the nation, and 
actuated only by the love of strict justice ; and that 
to choose for their organ one who was also known 
to be actuated by individual passions would have 
been as indecorous as for the prosecutor in a com- 
mon indictment to sit upon the grand jury, and 


*n 

accompany the foreman in presenting his bill to 
the court.”* T 

In the mean time the magnificent old hall, which 
the second of our Norman kings had built for 
very different purposes, was prepared and deco- 
rated as a grand court of justice. Benches, stages, 
and boxes were erected, and the grey walls were 
hung with scarlet. Oh the appointed day (the 
13th of February), at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, all the magnates of the land began to crowd 
within those walls. Her majesty and her daugh- 
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ters, with the princesses Elizabeth, Augusta, and 
Mary, took - their places in the Duke of New- 
castle’s gallery before the peers arrived. Near 
one hundred and seventy lords, robed in gold 
and ermine, and marshalled by the heralds under 
Garter King at Arms, walked in solemn proces- 
sion from their own House to Westminster Hall, 
the junior baron present, Lord Heathfield (the 
excellent old Eliot, who had defended Gibraltar), 
leading the way, and the procession being closed by 
the Duke of Norfolk (Earl Marshal of England), 
by the great dignitaries, by the brothers and sons 
of the king, and last of all by the Prince of Wales. 
Above two hundred of the Commons followed 
their speaker iftto the hall ; but, as very few of 
theoi|'%jbept Charles Fox, Burke, and the rest of 
the mftnfegers, were in full dress, and as some of 

te were in boots, tj^ose who had critical eyes in 
matters complained that they made but a 
shabby appearance. The managers were attended 
by the counsel for the impeachment, Drs. Scott 
and Lawrence, and Messrs. Mansfield, Pigot, 
Burke, and Douglas. The seats for the Commons 
were covered with green cloth; the rest of the 
vast room being all “one red.” The twelve judges, 
in their dresses of state, attended to give advice on 


points of law. Galleries were set apart for the ac- 
commodation of ambassadors and envoys, for dis- 
tinguished foreigners, and for distinguished Eng- 
lishmen who had reached fame and fortune by 
different paths. Gibbon, the historian of the Roman 
Empire, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Dr. 
Parr, Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Mackintosh, 
with other men of note, were present in that 
imposing scene. And there were other ladies be- 
sides the queen and her daughters. The Duchess 
of Gloucester, the niece of Horace Walpole* and 
once the wife of the honest Earl Waldcgrave, 
was there with her young son (the late Duke 
of Gloucester) ; Mrs. Fitzherbert was there, with 
royal accommodations, and looking queen-like; 
her friend and champion, Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire, was there with a crowd of beauties 
about her; and Sheridan’s musical and beautiful 
wife was conspicuous among them all. Mrs. 
Siddons also was there, looking, even as a spec- 
tatress, the queen of tragedy. When all were 
seated the sergeant-at-arms made proclamation, 
commanding silence, and called upon Warren 
Hastings, esquire, to come into court. Hastings 

* Chuftcter of Sir Philip Fraaeu, in Lord Brough**'* Hbtoneai 
Sn (tlw tf SUUcM ac g ( 
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advanced, accompanied by Sulivan and Sumner, 
his two bail, and, Jpeeling at the bar in the box 
Mdgned to hints he was orddffed to rise. Prece- 
dents hag} been diligently studied; none of the old 
forms wire omitted, and tb^r all made % deep im- 
pression. After a pause the lergeant-at-armp fnade 
Proclamation again, that, whereas charges of high 
drimpi and misdemeanors had been exhibited by 
the honourable the House of Commons, in the 
name of themselves and of all the Commons of 
Great Britain, against Warren Hastings, esquire, 
all persons concerned were to take notice that he 
now atood upon his trial, and that they might come 
forth and make good the said charges. And when 
this was done Lord Chancellor Thurlow, with a 
form and face well adapted to represent the in- 
dexible severity of the laws, then rolled out in his 
sonorous manner : — “ Warren Hastings, you stand 
at the bar of this court charged with high crimes 
and misdemeanors, a copy of which has been de- 
livered to you; you have been allowed counsel, and 
a long time has been given to you for your defence ; 
but this is not to be considered as a particular indul- 
gence to you, as it arose from the necessity of the 
case, the crimes with which you are charged being 
stated to have been committed in a distant place. 
These charges contain the most weighty allega- 
tions, and they come from the highest authority : 
this circumstance, however, though it carries with 
it the most serious importance, is not to prevent 

J rou from making your defence in a firm and col- 
ected manner, in the confidence that, as a British 
subject, vou are entitled to, and will receive, full 
justice mom a British court.” Hastings replied, 
both firmly and briefly, that he came to that 
bigh tribunal equally impressed with a confidence 
in his own integrity and in the justice of the court 
before which he stood. The clerks of the court 
then proceeded to read the charges and the an- 
swers, which they did as long as they had day- 
light ; but about a quarter-past five, when they had 
only got to the end of the seventh charge and an- 
swer, the lord chancellor moved that the lords 
should adjourn to their own chamber of parlia- 
ment, and their loTdshipB accordingly withdrew in 
the order in which they had come, and the assembly 
broke up. The next day the reading of the charges 
and answers was continued ; and on the next, the 
third day of the trial, Burke rose to deliver, or to 
begin, hiB opening speech, which occupied four days 
-—the 15th, 16th, 18th, and 19th of February. 
Although the length of it must have wearied some 
people almost to death, and although a very consi- 
derable portion of it must have been above the ca- 
pacity of moBtof that brilliant audience, theiwerc 
parts and passages that charmed and excited, and 
terrified and filled with indignation, and pro- 
duced all the effects attributed to the most suc- 
cessful and triumphant oratory of ancient times. 
Mrs. Siddons is said to have been as much 
affected as she affected others by her wonder- 
ful acting on the stage. Ladies fainted in the 
galleries, and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in 


convulsions ; sobs and tears, which ife said not 
all^to have proceeded from the gefcuer sex, were 
heard and seen in nearly every part of the hall ; 
even Thurlow seemed at moments to beidfeftod. 
The orator had not reflected oh Hie 
and exaggeration common to all OriSfytsl people, 
who neither see with our eyes nor describe with 
our tongues ; who look at everything as if through 
a magnifying lens, and who heighten in describing 
by one sense what they have falsely seen with ano- 
ther. This iB the case even when they are sub- 
jected to no extraordinary excitement, or are 
agitated by no violent passion: every one that 
knows anything of the East must be aware of this 
unvarying spirit of exaggeration in all moods and 
humours and in the most trite and self-evident 
matters; but only let the more violent passions, 
the hatred and the revenge of these Easterns be in- 
flamed, and there is no calculable limit to the 
range this spirit will take. Some of the Indian 
ryots had been harshly, and perhaps in some in- 
stances barbarously, treated by other natives em- 
ployed in collecting the revenue. These ryots had 
afterwards been encouraged by the agents of Fran- 
cis and Clavering to raise complaints, and their 
tongues, being once loosened, were sure not to stop 
so long as they left a monstrosity unmentioned. 
Francis, who had not been, while in India, scrupu- 
lous enough to authenticate or examine these hor- 
rible tales, told them all to Burke as if upon 
undoubted authority; and the orator introduced 
the essence of them all in his four days* Bpeech, 
building up a climax of abomination, horror, ami 
guilt out of materials which in good part were only 
proper for a ghastly Eastern tale of ghouls, and 
ghins, and other monsters. And these were the 
things which terrified and made to faint the ladies 
in the galleries. These appeals to the feelings and 
passions of the auditory were much too frequent ; 
but there was other matter in this grand oration, or 
series of orations, that was free from the faults of 
exaggeration, and that was soberly sublime — there 
was matter showing a wonderful range of know- 
ledge, a high statesmanlike philosophy, and a beau- 
tiful spirit of philanthropy and love. He astonished 
even those who best knew him and the subject by 
the vast extent and minuteness of his information, 
the variety of hiB resources, and the lucid order in 
which he arranged the whole for the support ot 
his object. The sober and the best parts M the 
oration were not, however, those which were lie 
most admired by hearers who w<0it there to^kave 
their feelings excited and not their judgment" "stop 
vinced. In the most terrible passages Uhrjte’s 
own excitement was as great as any tnst he^pro- 
duced in others. In detailing the cruelties of Mri 
Sing, on the third day, he became felmoit con- 
vulsed himself; he dropped his head upon his 
hands, and, for some moments, was unable to 
proceed: he recovered sufficiently to go on a 
little further, but, being obliged to cease speak- 
ing twice at short intervals, the Prince of Wales, 
to relieve him, moved the adjournment of the 
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oornrt. 4( fl|r half an hour,” skid Hastings* “I 
looked upwlfee orator in a reverie of wonder; 
and, dun|| that apace, I actually felt myself tn$ 
moat CutfSble man on earth ; but I recurred to my 
o#n bamonki and there found a consciousness that 
consoled ma under all I heard and all I suffered.” 
In pronouncing his peroration, on the fourth day, 
Burke raised his voice to such a pitch as seemed to 
shake the walls and roof of the antique hall. 
“ Therefore,” said he, “ it is with confidence that, 
ordered by the Commons, 

“ I impeach Warren Hastings, esquire, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

“ I impeach him in the name of the Commons 
of Great Britain, in Parliament assembled, whose 
parliamentary trust he has betrayed. 

“ I impeach him in the name of all the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, whose national character 
he has dishonoured. 

“ I impeach him in the name of the people of 
India, whose laws, rights, and liberties lie has sub- 
verted, whose properties he has destroyed, whose 
country he has laid waste and desolate. 

“ I impeach him in the name and by virtue of 
those eternal laws of justice which he has vio- 
lated. 

“ I impeach him in the name of human nature 
itself, which he has cruelly outraged, injured, and 
oppressed, in both sexes, m every age, rank, situ- 
ation, and condition of life. 

“ And I conjure this high and sacred Court to 
let not these pleadings be heard in vain ! ” 

As soon as the agitation had somewhat subsided 
Fox rose to address their lordships respecting the 
course of proceeding to be followed on the trial : 
he said it was the wish of the committee to pro- 
ceed to a conclusion, on both Bides, upon each 
article separately, before they opened another 
article; that is, to open and adduce evidence to 
substantiate one charge at a time, to hear the pri- 
soner’s defence and evidence upon that charge, and 
afterwards to reply ; and to proceed in the same 
manner with the rest of the articles, one after the 
other. This was the course adopted in the House 
of Commons with regard to the charges against Sir 
Elijah Impey, and it was adopted at Sir Elijah’s 
own request. But Hastings and his legal advisers 
preferred the opposite course ; and, when the lord 
chancellor called upon Hastings’s council to know 
iffeffer the mode proposed by Fox would be 
agreeable to them, they answered in the negative. 
Th« $hanceUoi*then intimated to the committee 
that their lordships would be glad to know the rea- 
son which induced the managers to call upon the 
court to adopt that mode. Fox immediately stated 
that, in a cause of such magnitude and complexity, 
the mode proposed appeared absolutely necessary, 
and was calculated to prevent confusion, to aid their 
lordships* memory, and to enable them to form a 
more distinct view of the merits of the charge and 
defence upon each separate article than could pos- 
sibly be done by running over all the articles be- 
fore concluding upon any. He mentioned the 


cases of the Earls of Strlfford and Middleton as 
precedents. He urged that} if the mode adopted 
for the defence sho^d be the oMinkry mode of pro- 
cedure among lawyers, their loAships jnupt be 
called upon to decide upon evidence after fpey had 
forgotten the greater part of it; and that such a 
mass or matter would be offered all at once to their 
minds as must confound them. The chancellor 
next called upon Hastings's counsel — three bar- 
risters of note — Law, afterwards Lord Ellenbo- 
rough and chief justice of the King's Bench; 
Dallas, afterwards chief justice of the Common 
Pleas ; and Plomer, afterwards vice-chancellor 
and master of the rolls. These learned gentlemen 
argued that the mode proposed by Fox was con- 
trary to the practice of all courts of justice, and 
was inconsistent with all principles of equity, as it 
subjected the defen&nt to many obvious and most 
manifest disadvantages. As for the precedents 
quoted by Fox, they maintained that in both cases 
the mode of proceeding was regulated by mutual 
consent of the parties. Law took this early oppor- 
tunity of condemning the violent language which 
Burke had used against Hastings. “The de- 
fendant,” said he, “ has been loaded with terms 
of such calumny and reproach ob since the days of 
Sir Walter Raleigh were never used at the bar Of 
this House.” Fox, interrupting him, said, that, 
vested with a great trust by tlie House of Com- 
mons, he could not sit still and hear such language 
applied to an accusation which that House, m the 
prosecution of high crimes, had carried to the bar 
of the competent court. The Lords then retired 
to their own House, and an order was made that 
they should be summoned to take the matter of the 
proceedings into their consideration on the Thurs- 
day following. On that day Thurlow left the 
woolsack, and, after pronouncing an eulogium on 
Burke’s great speech in the hall/ declared that, if 
the crimes charged upon the defendant could be 
proved, no punishment their lordships could inflict 
would be adequate to his guilt. But he then de- 
cidedly took the part of Hastings and his counsel, 
saying that what they claimed was no indulgence, 
but a right ; that his imagination could not con- 
ceive any other possible mode of defending Mr. 
Hastings than that which his counsel had pro- 
posed ; that the articles were bo intimately blended 
and mixed up with one another, that he would 
defy any man living to separate diem ; that they 
comprised the whole of Mr. Hastings’s govern- 
ment for a long series of years, and that the 
merits or demerits of particular parts might de- 
pend upon the various relations they bore to each 
other, and upon the construction put upon the 
great whole. That other great law lord, Lough- 
borough, who always called black what Thurlow 
called white, took the side of Fox aud the ma- 

♦ “ Their lordship*," said Thurlow, " ell know the eflfeet of that 
speech upou the auditors, many of whom hod not to that mmmA 
and perhaps never would, recover from the shock it had occasioned. 
The chill atmosphere of the immense old hall, at any rote, proved 
fatal to many of those who attended. Among others, jpoor Gainsbo- 
rough oought o oold ot the trial, which aggravated other disorders, 
and carried him to hit grave, 
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Hagens, anA spoke at great length to show that the 
mole of procedure they proposed was the best, and 
that the high court of parliament was not to be 
shackled, by the rules of the courts below. He 
then moved that their lordships should agree with 
the proposition as stated by the managers. Lord 
Stormont and Lord Grantley replied to Loughbo- 
rough ; the Duke of Norfolk endeavoured to sup- 
port his arguments ; but upon a division the mo- 
tion was negatived by 88 against 33. When the 
couTt met again in the hall, the lord chancellor 
informed the managers that they must produce the 
whole of their charges, with the evidence upon 
each, before the prisoner should be called upon for 
his defence. After some complaints against this 
decision, Fox, in a speech which lasted five hours, 
opened the Benares charge, down to the expulsion 
of Cheyte Sing ; and Mr. Grey followed up and 
completed the charge on the succeeding day. Seve- 
ral days were then spent in reading papers and 
hearing witnesses, there being various long dis- 
putes as to wlmt evidence ought to be received and 
what rejected. Anstruther then summed up the 
evidence admitted, and commented on it as esta- 
blishing the charge. The court did not meet 
again till the 15th of April, which was the four- 
teenth day of the trial. Then Mr. Adam opened 
the next charge, relating to the Begums of Oude ; 
and on the 1 5th Mr. Pelham continued the same 
subject, endeavouring chiefly to refute the defence 
of that part of his conduct which had been put in 
by Hastings. The sixteen following days were 
consumed in reading and examining evidence ; 
and it was not until Tuesday, the 3rd of June, that 
Sheridan began to sum up the evidence, and apply 
it in proof of the charge. This w as another of the 
grand displays of Sheridan ; but it seems to be 
generally admitted that his speech waB far inferior 
to the one he had delivered on the same subject in 
the House of Commons. Yet he had evidently 
spoiled it in labouring to make it grander and 
finer. His performance, however, attracted a 
fuller audience than had yet assembled in the hall : 
it lasted three days, and the court was crowded 
to suffocation the whole of that time. It is said 
that as much as fifty guineas were paid for a single 
seat. Of the fragments that remain of the Bpeech 
there are few that convey any notion of the fasci- 
nation which it certainly exercised over those who 
heard it from Sheridan’s own lips. One passage 
has often been quoted, not as a specimen of elo- 
quence, but as containing a prompt and happy 
compliment to the great living historian who was 
among the auditors and spectators. After de- 
scribing the treaty of Chunar, and the oblijmtion 
put by Hastings upon the Nabob of Oude to 
der and offer violence to his own mother and 
grandmother, Sheridan added—- 4 * I do say, that, if 
you search the history of the world, you will not 
find an act of tyranny and fraud to surpass this ; 
if you read all past histories, peruse the Annals of 
Tacitus, read the luminous page of Gibbon, and 
ell the ancient or modem writers that have 
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sear died into the depravity of former ages to draw 
a lesson for the present, you will not find an act 
of treacherous, deliberate, cool cruelty that would 
exceed this.”* The peroration, as preserved to us 
in print, is a sonorous roll of words, with a meaning 
not above commonplace; and it was ended by a 
downright stage trick. After describing the 
beauty, the loveliness; and the majesty of British 
justice, he said — 44 It is by the majesty, by the 
form of that justice, that I do conjure and implore 
your lordships to give your minds to this great 
business ; that I exhort you to look, not so much 
to words, which may be denied or quibbled away, 
but to the plain facts— to weigh and consider the 
testimony in your own minds : we know the result 
must be inevitable. Let the truth appear, and our 
cause is gained. It is this, I conjure your lord- 
ships, fur your own honour, for the honour of the 
nation, for the honour of human nature, now in- 
trusted to your care — it is this duty that the Com- 
mons of England, speaking through us, claim at 
your hands. They exhort you to it by everything 
that calls sublimely upon the heart of man, by the 
majesty of that justice which this bold man has 
libelled, by the wide fame of your own tribunal, 
by the sacred pledge by which you swear in the 
solemn hour of decision, knowing that that decision 
will then bring you the highest reward that ever 
blessed the heart of man — the consciousness of 
having done the greatest act of mercy for the 
world that the earth has ever yet received from any 
hand but heaven. My lords, I have done.” And, 
having so suid, Sheridan fell back, as if fainting, 
into the arms of Burke. 

The prorogation of parliament was now at 
hand, and no more work was done in the hall. 
Of twenty charges only two had been heard, 
and these remained to be answered in form 
by Hastings and his counsel. In the mean- 
while Mr. Burgess had moved in the House of 
Commons, 44 That an account of the money issued 
from the exchequer for the discharge of the ex- 
penses incurred in the impeachment should be 
laid before the House.” The managers made 
some objection to the motion, which they said 
they considered merely as an attempt by the 
friends of Mr. Hastings to vex and impede the 
committee in the prosecution. The motion, how- 
ever, was carried, and the account of the expenses 
was laid upon the table. Exclusive of the build- 
ings or erections in Westminster Hall, they 
amounted to 4300/. The trial had already coat 
Hastings a much larger sum. Burgess again 
rose to observe that the account submitted to the 
House was incomplete, and did not convey all the 
information wanted. He demanded to know how 
the money issued had been expended, and he moved 
that the solicitors to the impeachment should lay a 
particular account of the expenditure before the 
House. This motion was supported by Pitt, who 
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• When asked by tome thick-headed Whl* hw he could call such 
a thorough Tory at Gibbon a luminous historian, *' 1 suld wimimm/* 
leplied marlilaa • 
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was violently assailed thereupon by the managers. 
They accused him of seeking to obstruct and ren- 
der unpopular measures in which he had himself 
concurred. The motion, however, was agreed to 
without a division, and the solicitors’ accounts 
were produced the very next day by Burke. As 
reports had got abroad that many men were 
making a most profitable job of the impeachment, 
and that enormous fees were given to the. counsel 
for the prosecution, and as no notice was taken 
of the solicitors’ accounts after they had been pro- 
duced, the managers, a few nights afterwards, 
called upon Mr. Burgess to proceed with that in- 
quiry. Burgess then declared that the accounts 
were still vague and unsatisfactory, and that he 
should therefore move M that the solicitors should 
give in an account stating specifically to whom 
and on what account the several sums had been 
paid.” The motion was seconded by Sir William 
Dolben. The managers declared that, as far a.s 
regarded themselves, they had nothing to object, 
but that there were forcible and obvious objections 
to the present motion The House, they said, had 
solemnly determined that Mr. Hastings should be 
impeached ; they had appointed a committee of 
managers and armed them with a variety of powers, 
including that of acting as a secret committee; 
and could the House now demand a public account 
and disclosure of all the private grounds of their 
conduct? They asserted that such a measure was 
unprecedented, and had never been attempted nor 
dreamed of in any great prosecution ; that the 
charges already incurred -in employing counsel 
were remarkably moderate, the fees paid being in 
fact shamefully inadequate to the services per- 
formed ; and that no unnecessary expense whatever 
bad been incurred. They said if more money had 
been spent more good might have been done : se- 
cret services , for example, might have been pro- 
cured by means of money, and they thought secret 
services very necessary in such a case ; — an argu- 
ment, we think, of very dangerous tendency ; for, 
if a bountiful market for secret services had been 
opened, it would almost inevitably have become a 
market for false witnesses. Sheridan said, no 
doubt the House might order that no counsel 
should be allowed the managers ; but if they came 
to that determination he should move that the 
attorney and solicitor- general, together with the 
master of the rolls, should be added to the com- 
mittee of managers: or, if the House thought 
proper, they might resolve that the managers 
should pay all the lawyers’ fees out of their own 
pockets; but in that case he hoped the House 
would have the goodness to add to the committee 
Sir Sampson Gideon* and his money-bags. Pitt 
again supported Burgess, declaring that he thought 
it necessary that the House should know how the 
money waa spent, and have the power of checking 
the expenditure if they found it m any case exces- 
sive or unnqjpssary. The managers withdrew be- 

* Member for Coventry; soon after nude an Irtih peer by (he 
title of Baron Eardlty 
VOL. II. 


fore the division ; and Burgess’s motion waa cartied 
by 60 against only 13. The solicitors’ accounts 
were laid upon the table, but several daya passed 
without any notice being taken of them. When 
called upon by the managers to give his opinion 
of these lawyers* bills, Burgess said that he had 
done his duty, and that the papers were now before 
the House, who might judge for themselves ; he 
hinted, however, that there were still doubts upon 
his mind as to the accounts The managers called 
upon him afresh, insisting that he should either 
act upon his doubts, or get some other gentleman 
to state hia doubts for him — that the matter, after 
what had passed, could not be let drop without 
further investigation. Thus pulled from his seat, 
Burgess gave notice of a motion on the subject; 
and a few days after he moved that the solicitors 
should continue t0[ present from time to time an 
account of the exposes incurred in the impeach- 
ment. In his speech his doubts came out. He 
doubted whether the House had really authorised 
the managers to employ counsel; he doubted 
whether there was any precedent for their em- 
ploying counsel; and he doubted whether there 
was any peculiar difficulty in the present prosecu- 
tion that rendered the assistance of counsel neces- 
sary. The managers said in reply that, if no pre- 
cedent could be found for employing counsel, it 
should be remembered that the present was a re- 
markable case, in which the managers were left 
without the advice and assistance of the great law- 
officers ; and that, though they had great confidence 
in the legal knowledge of several of their own 
committee — several, in fact, were regular-trained 
lawyers— they did not choose, in a cause of such 
magnitude, for the proper management of which 
they were responsible, to proceed without the sanc- 
tion of learned persons in actual practice. Pitt 
doubted whether there was any absolute necessity 
for their employing, besides ordinary counsel, two 
civilians. To this they answered that the services 
of both those doctors were indispensable in such 
a cause, and that one of them (Dr. Lawrence) was 
eminently useful from his deep and perfect know- 
ledge of the subject. As Mr. Burgess doubted 
whether there were not Borne errors in the accounts, 
the managers proposed that the solicitors should 
be called in and examined ; but the previous ques- 
tion was carried against this proposition, and so 
the discussion ended. It will not perhaps be very 
uncharitable to draw two inferences— 1. That the 
discussions were really brought on, not out of any 
regard to the public purse, but in order to benefit 
Hastings, by encouraging doubts and insinuations 
against his prosecutors, who counted in their num- 
ber at least two men who enjoyed very indifferent 
reputations in money matters. 2. That the dis- 
cussions tended materially to keep down the growth 
of the law expenses by drawing public attention in 
that direction, and by establishing the rule that the 
solicitors should present their accounts from time 
to time drawn up in a clear and specific manner. 

On the 11th of July the king in person 
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rogued pttlisment. The speech from the throne 
mentioned that the Emperor of Germany had 
joimd the Empress of Russia in the war against 
the Sultan ; ana also that his majesty had entered 
into treaties with his good brother the King of 
Prussia and with the States General of the United 
Provinces, which he hoped would be productive of 
the happiest consequences. 



Ommx III* (His usual appearance at this period.) From a Sketch 
by Gear. 

The king appeared to be in liis usual robust 
state of health ; but some weeks after the proro- 
gation it was rumoured that he was unwell, and that 
he had gone to Cheltenham by the advice of his 
physicians. At that pleasant sojourn his majesty 
was seen much abroad ; but in the autumn, when 
he returned to Kew, he almost disappeared entirely 
from the public eye, and mysterious whispers got 
into circulatioivabroad that his mind was deranged. 
The belief was confirmed by hiB not holding the 
usual drawing-rooms at St. James’s. As if to re- 
move the impression, a drawing-room was held on 
the 34th of October ; but the king’s manner and 
conversation only confirmed the suspicion in those 
who approached him. When the court broke up 
Pitt attended him in the closet. It iB said that the 
minuter clearly perceived the unhappy cond^p 
of the sovereign, and was deeply affected bjpw: 
but if this were the case Pitt certainly took no 
notice of it at the time ; and the next day the king 
was allowed tp leave London for Windsor as if he 
were sane and well. Great pains were taken, and 
had evidently been taken for some time previously, 
by the queen and the household to conceal the 
dreadful malady ; but the secret could not be kept 


long, and the Bufferer himself had a fearful glimpse 
of die worse which was to follow. On the 5th of 
November he mounted his horse and rode wildly 
about the forest and the country round Windsor 
for five hours, and, meeting his second son, the 
Duke of York, who had recently returned from 
Germany, he burst into tears and said, “ He hoped 
he should die, for he was going to be mad!”* 
That night the king was in a maniac state, and the 
madness was accompanied by a bilious fever, from 
which, for several days, his life was despaired of 
as well as hiB reason. The Prince of Wales 
joined his brother the Duke of York at Windsor, 
and Pitt, as prime minister, and Thurlow, as chan- 
cellor, made journeyB thither to devise what should 
be done in case the sovereign should recover from 
the fever but not from the madness. It is said thrft 
Pitt paid assiduous court to the queen, assuring 
her of a proper share of authority in case it should 
be necessary to appoint a regency ; and that Thur- 
low, as soon as he conceived the king’s malady to 
be incurable, paid the same sort of court, but 
more secretly, to the Prince of Wales. There had 
never been much harmony between the chancellor 
and the premier, t and the disgrace of abandoning 
and betraying his official colleagues was a trifle in 
the eyes of Thurlow if thereby he should be enabled 
to preserve his post under the regency and keep 
the great seal from the eager clutch of his rival, 
Lord Loughborough, who was now putting himself 
forward as the chief adviser of the prince. Fox 
was absent on the continent, but his return was 
daily expected and most anxiously looked for by 
the Whig party. As parliament stood prorogued 
for the 20th of November, and as there was now 
no voice competent to prorogue it again to a more 
distant day, it was resolved to assemble a full 
cabinet council at Windsor to consider of the mea- 
sures which might be required in so unprecedented 
a conjuncture. The council met, and Thurlow, 
who by possessing the great seal had in a manner 
all the sovereignty that was left in the land, took a 
part in the deliberations without revealing his 
plans or intentions. The physicians were ex- 
amined, and their report convinced Thurlow that 
the king would never again be capable of holding 
the reins of government. When the anxious con- 
sultation was ended and the council broke up, 
Lord Camden asked the chancellor if he would 

* Letter to Sheridan from Captain Payne, in Moore’s Life of She* 
rUUn. 

f "Their tempers were indeed ill sotted to co operate for a length 
of time, though necessity and ambition had united them against Fm> 
Thurlow was sullen, and often intractable; Pitt, impeiious, in* 
flexible, and dictatorial. Many causes had combined to widest the 
breach. The chancellor highly dismounted of Ilantlngs’s impeach* 
meat, in which Pitt had concurred. Hie ill-humour was augmented 
by the obligation officially imposed on him of presiding in WCstmta* 
star Hall durlngan intermiaable trial ; compelled to listen for sue* 
oesslve hours to Burke's and Fox's invectives, or to Sheridan's hew 
raiding descriptions of exaggerated, if not imaginary, acta of tyrniwy | 
while Thurlow seemed ready to exclaim, 

'Semper eg© auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam, 

—Sir if, W. WrtueaWi Potthnmom MmoUt* Bui Thurlow, who* 
with all his roughness, was one of the greatest dissemblers that over 
lived, would certainly have continued to act ai Pitt'* steady frifSd, 
bat for hie convictions that the klngwould not recover, and that Fen 
would bo prime minister under the Prince of Waits. 
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accompany him back to town. Thurlow excused 
himself, saying he had a friend at Windsor to 
whom he wished to pay a visit. Lord Camden’s 
suspicions were excited, and he contrived to learn 
that Thurlow’s friend at Windsor was no other 
than the Prince of Wales, to whom he no doubt 
communicated all that had passed in the council. 
During the sharp political contest which followed 
Thurlow was discovered to have been several times 
closeted with Sheridan, and once, at least, in the 
house of Mrs. Fitzherbert.* The wily chancellor, 
however, was cautious in committing himself, and 
his mysterious visits could have been known but 
to very few. 

On the 20th of November the two Houses of 
Parliament assembled pursuant to the prorogation ; 
but, as there was no authority for opening the 
session, the Lords and the Commons remained in 
their respective chambers. In the Upper House 
the lord chancellor notified the cause — the malady 
of the king— of parliament being allowed to as- 
semble without the usual forty days' notice and 
summons to meet for the dispatch of business; 
and then Earl Camden, the lord president of the 
council, after stating that he had found no in- 
stance in which either House of Parliament had 
proceeded to business until the session had been 
opened in the usual form, moved that the House 
should adjourn to the 4th of December. Pitt 
made the same announcement in the Lower 
House, and both Houses adjourned for a fort- 
night. Days, and nights too, were spent in deli- 
beration and in active intrigue ; and the varying 
opinions of the physicians gave rise to great per- 
plexity and indecision in the minds of calcu- 
lating politicians. Fox, though he travelled home- 
ward with extraordinary speed, did not arrive 
until the end of November. On the 3rd of Decem- 
ber a general. meeting of the privy council was held 
at Whitehall, when the physicians who were at- 
tending the king were called in and examined. 
The first question put to the physicians was, 
whether his majesty was incapable of meeting his 
parliament, and of attending to any kind of public 
business ? They answered, “ Certainly he was in- 
capable." The second question was, what was 
their opinion of the duration of the malady, and 
the probability of a cure ? They replied, “ There 
was a great probability of his recovery, but it was 
impossible to limit the time." The tiiird question 
put by the privy council wss, whether they gave 
this opinion from the particular symptoms of his 
majesty’s disorder, or from their experience in 
complaints of a similar nature? Their general 
answer was, 11 It was from experience, and from 
having observed that the majority of those afflicted 
with the same disease had recovered." On the 
following day, the 4th, parliament reassembled, 
end both Houses were fbll, for ministers had 
issued circulars to their friends, and the heads of 
opposition had done the same; and without any 
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of these summonses there would have been a full 
attendance. Men of all parties had hurried up to 
town on learning the nature of the king's disor- 
der ; and from the middle of November London 
had been crowded and excited to an unusual de- 
gree. In the Peers Lord Camden announced that 
the continuance of the king's illness rendered hifi 
incapable of meeting his parliament, and that all 
the other functions of government were thereby 
suspended. His lordship then declared it to he 
his opinion that, in this dismembered state of the 
legislature, the right devolved on the two Houses 
of Parliament to make such provision for supplying 
the defect as should be adequate to the necessity of 
the case; but that it was necessary, before any 
step could be taken in so delicate a business, that 
the deficiency should be fully ascertained. With this 
view his lordship moved mat the minutes of the 
privy council taken in examining the physicians 
should be read, and that, that being done, they 
should be taken into consideration on Monday the 
8th of December. In the Commons precisely the 
same course was pursued by Pitt, who now saw his 
rival. Fox, seated in his usual place on the opposition 
benches, but presenting an appearance that was 
anything rather than joyous or exultant. From 
the fatigue he had undergone in his rapid journey, 
and from other causes wherein the mind was pro- 
bably more concerned than the body. Fox looked 
dispirited, haggard, and worn. He did not rise 
at once with alacrity and vigour, as was his habit 
whenever Pitt had to be met on a vital question, 
but sat still and silent, and allowed Mr. Vyner, a 
Lincolnshire Whig, to reply to the minister. 
Vyner expressed a doubt whether the House could 
proceed merely upon a report from the privy coun- 
cil, and whether they ought not rather to examine 
the physicians themselves at their own bar, or by 
means of a committee. Pftt rejoined that the 
greatest delicacy ought to be used in this caae ; 
and that the report of the physicians to the privy 
council was made upon oath, which the House of 
Commons had not the power to administer. Fox 
then rose and said, rather languidly, that he en« 
tertained the same doubts as Mr. Vyner; that he 
felt the propriety of proceeding with delicacy, but 
that, if delicacy and their duty should happen to 
clash, duty must not be sacrificed to oebcaey. 
The speaker intimated his doubt whether in the 
present defective state of parliament he could issue 
writs for new elections to supply the ptaom of 
some members who had died during this recess. 
It was determined that the speaker was competent 
to issue the writs ; and then the House adjourned 
lor four days. During that interval, from the private 
information Pitt received from some of the phy < 
aicians, (for oven the medical camp wae divided 
into Whigs and Tories, or Foxites and Pittites*)* 
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the premier was induced to believe that tbe ex- 
mfoation suggested by Vyner would not injure 
blit materially serve his cause, as it would make 
more apparent the probability there was that the 
king would recover, and that the regency, if ap- 
pointed, would laBt but a short time. It was, in 
fact, only by establishing this opinion that Pitt 
Oould hope to prevent a very considerable defection 
amollg his adherents. Accordingly, as soon as the 
House met, on the 8th, Pitt rose and proposed 
that a committee of twenty-one members should 
be appointed to examine all the physicians who 
bad attended the king during his illness. Fox 
was not present — it was said he was too ill to at- 
tend — but Burke, who appears to have been but 
little consulted by the prince or his party, adjured 
the House not to sacrifice any of their constitu- 
tional privileges at this crisis, and least of all the 
right to examine evidence at their own bar. Pitt’s 
motion was carried without a division, and the 
committee of twenty-one was appointed, with him- 
self as their chairman. On the same evening the 
Marquess of Stafford made a similar motion in the 
Upper House, and a committee of peers was ap- 
pointed for the same purpose. AH this time 
Thurlow, who might have been expected to do the 
work which Stafford and Camden had done, re- 
mained inactive and silent. Ilis object still was 
to avoid committing himself with cither party un- 
til he should be able more accurately to calculate 
the chances of the king's recovery ; but his con- 
duct excited suspicion and disgust. The unfortu- 
nate king was now removed from Windsor to 
Kew, and placed more immediately under the care 
of the Rev, Dr. Willis, who had quitted his clerical 
functions and devoted himself with surprising 
application and success to the cure of insanity. 
It is said by the right reverend biographer of the 
premier that there tfas great difficulty in getting 
the king into his carriage for the journey to Kew ; 
but, that as soon as the physicians showed him a 
pretended note from Mr. Pitt, recommending the 
change of residence, his majesty went quietly to 
the coach. On the 10th of December Pitt, as 
chairman of the committee of the Commons, pre- 
sented the Teport of their examination of the phy- 
sicians, which was read and ordered to be printed. 
Drs. Richard Warren, Sir George Baker, Willis, 
Gisborne, Addington, Sir Lucas Pepys, and Rey- 
nolds coincided in opinion as to the probable 
recovery of their patient: Dr. Willis spoke the 
most hopefully, and as if convalescence had already 
begun. Pitt, whose evident object it was to spin 
but time without coming to any decision, now 
moved that another committee should be appqtfted 
to examine the journals of the House and report 
precedents of such proceedings as might have been 
had in cases of tbe personal exercise of the royal 
authority being prevented or interrupted by in- 
fancy! sickness, infirmity, or otherwise, with a 
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view to provide for the same. Fox was again in 
his place, huving recently attended a great consult- 
ation at Carlton House. He rose as soon as Pitt 
had finished speaking, and objected to the motion 
as nugatory and productive of unnecessary and 
improper delay. He said, the right honourable 
gentleman knew very well that no precedent was to 
be found in which, at the same time, there existed an 
heir-apparent to the crown of full age and capacity. 
He said he was fully convinced, upon considera- 
tion of the principles and practice of the consti- 
tution, and of the analogy of the common law of 
the land, that whenever the sovereign, from sick- 
ness, infirmity, or other incapacity, was uuable to 
exercise the functions of his high office, the heir 
apparent, being of full age and capacity, had as 
indisputable a claim to the exercise of the executive 
power, in the name and on behalf of the sovereign, 
during the continuance of such incapacity, as in 
case of his natural demise. He acknowledged, 
however, that the two Houses of Parliament were 
alone competent to decide the precise time when 
the Prince of Wales ought to take possession of 
his right. Pitt said to a friend Bitting near him, 
“ I’ll unwhig that gentleman for the rest of his 
life !” And, then rising, the Tory premier, whose 
tenure of place depended on a different view of the 
case being adopted by parliament, poured forth a 
torrent of pure Whigism against the head and 
chief professor of that creed, whose advancement 
to power now depended upon the assertion of Tory 
principles, or the establishment of unshackled 
hereditary right in contradistinction to the popular 
will and tbe elective quality of the British crown. 
With an appearance of patriotic indignation, the 
chancellor of the exchequer declared Fox’s doctrine 
to be little short of treason against Jthe constitution. 
He insisted that the heir apparent had no more 
right, in the case alleged, to the exercise of the 
executive power than any other subject in the 
realm ; and that it belonged to the two remaining 
branches of the legislature, in behalf of the people, 
to make such provision for supplying the tempo- 
rary deficiency as they might think most proper 
for preserving unimpaired the interests of the 
sovereign and the B&fety and welfare of the nation. 
He added that, from the manner in which Fox had 
treated the subject, a new question arose — & ques- 
tion of their own rights — a doubt whether the 
House had on this important occasion any delibe- 
rative power. The motion he had made could not 
therefore be called nugatory, but was become abso- 
lutely necessary in order to ascertain and establish 
their own rights at this critical period. Fox re- 
joined, that, the sovereignly of these kingdoms being 
hereditary, and no parliament existing which could 
legally alter the succession, nothing but a case of 
imperious necessity, which at present did not exist, 
could justify the two Houses of Parliament in asr 
suraing to themselves the right of setting aside the 
heir-apparent from the regency, or imposing limit- 
ations and restrictions on his authority. Burke 
followed Fox, and declared, with bitter sarcasm. 
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that the doctrine of the ohancellor of the exchequer 
would go to change the character of the sovereignty 
from hereditary into elective, and to convert par- 
liament into a sort of Polish diet. He said that, 
since it was proposed to m'ake him an elector on 
the regency, he noped he should be excused if he 
gave his vote for a Prince of Wales whose amiable 
disposition was one of his many recommendations, 
in preferenoe to a competitor, the prince opposite 
(Pitt), who was threatening the supporters of the 
Prince of Wales’s right with the penalty of con- 
structive treason! Here he was interrupted by 
long cries of order. He insisted he w as not dis- 
orderly : the right honourable gentleman, he said, 
had asserted that the prince had no more right to 
the regency than any other subject whatever ; and, 
if the House should be of the same opinion, who 
could tell how the election might go ? Pitt com- 
plained that Burke had used indecent expressions ; 
and he asked whether, when Somers asserted in 
the convention of 1688 that no person had a right 
to the crown without the consent of parliament and 
the people, it would have been thought decent for 
any member to have called Somers the competitor 
of William IN. and Queen Mary ? The minister’s 
motion was carried without a division ; and a com- 
mittee of twenty-one was appointed to bit, with 
the usual powers, to look for precedents, which, 
ip reality, did not exist. The day followirg, the 
president of the council (Camden) made the same 
motion in the Lords. lie strongly condemned the 
doctrine which had been advanced by Fox ; and he 
maintained, as Pitt had done, that the right ami 
duty of naming the regent, and limiting his power, 
belonged exclusively to the Houses of Parliament, 
the two remaining branches of the legislature. 
Chancellor Thurlow was still mute; but liis rivul, 
Loughborough, boldly defended Fox’s position 
and the prince’s hereditary right to the regency, 
both as being analogous to the law of the land and 
the spirit of the constitution, and as steering Hear 
of the embarrassments and dangers which must 
arise from the opposite course. He ridiculed the 
notion of having an hereditary succebsion to the 
sovereignty and an elective regency, lie asked whe- 
ther the two Houses would not, by acting on their 
right of election, be assuming the whole power of 
government to themselves, when they might elect 
bucIi a regent as would be little more than a slave 
to his electors ? He asked what would be the con- 
sequence if the Irish parliament, assuming the 
same right, should elect a different person to be 1 e- 
ent in Ireland? He said it would scarcely lie 
euied, that, if the present unfortunate emergency 
had happened during an intermission of parlia- 
ment, the Prince of Wales would have been war- 
ranted in issuing writs and summoning the parlia- 
ment to meet. At the same time he agreed that, 
under the present circumstances, the prince ought 
to wait the declaration of the king’s incapacity by 
parliament! before he took upon himself the office 
of regent. Lords Stormont and Porchester sup- 
ported Loughborough ; Lord Stanhope took the 
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opposite side ; and then Thurlow, the veritable 
image of a chancellor in doubt, growled a few 
words, and no more, implying that Loughborough’s 
doctrine was new to him. On the next day -r- the 
12th of December— the report of the committee 
was brought up, and ordered to be printed, in the 
Commons; and Fox then rose to complain that his 
doctrine had been misrepresented by Lord Cam- 
den. Fox had previously declared— what certainly 
was only formally true, if true at all— that he h&a 
had no communications with the Prince of Wales 
on this delicate subject ; and he now repeated that 
he spoke merely as an individual member, without 
authority from the prince. He said he had been 
made to assert that the prince had a right to 
assume the royal authority ; but he believed that 
he had never u*cd the woru assume ; and what he 
undoubtedly meant was, that the right was in the 
prince, hut that the adjudication of the possession 
was in the two Houses of Parliament. If he had 
used the word assume, it was only in the careless- 
ness of debate ; and he certainly did not mean that 
the prince ought now to take the regency without 
the consent of parliament. He hoped the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer would inform the House 
what course he meant to pursue. For his own 
part, he should not hesitate to declare what, in hie 
opinion, that course ought to be: — it ought to be 
a declaration or address from parliament to the 
pi nice, stating the fact of bjs majesty’s present in- 
capacity, and inventing his royal highness, during 
such incapacity, with the lull exercise of all the 
royal powers. Pitt frtood up to accept the expla- 
nation of Fox, and to declare again that the Prince 
l of \\ ales had no right whatever to the regency. 
Upon this point he said they were at issue; and 
the question must be decided before they could 
proceed one step further. He urged that it wae 
subversive of the principles of the constitution to 
admit that the prince might, under any circum- 
stances, scat himself on the throne during the life- 
time of his father; and that the insinuation of the 
existence of any such right presented a question of 
greater magnitude even than the present exigency ; 
a question tliut involved the constitution, the 
liberties, and the satety of the state. When the 
rights and powers of parliament were ascer- 
tained, it would then become a question to 
whom, and what portion of it, the sovereign 
power should be delegated during his majesty’s 
illness. He would say that, however decided 
he might be in his opinion that no part of 
the royal power ought to be vested in the Prince of 
Wales as a matter of right , he thought it was 
highly desirable th&t whatever part of the regal 
power it was necessary to have exercised during 
the unhappy interval should be vested hi a single 
person, and that that person should be, on the 
ground of expediency, but not of right, the Prince 
of Wales, In conclusion, Pitt intimated very 
plainly th&t the limitations and restrictions of the 
puffers of the regent ought, in his opinion, to bo 
numerous and severe* so that the king's lawful 
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authority might be returned unimpaired into hit 
binds st toon at hit majesty should recover. By 
this time the Whiga were convinced that their 
claiming the regency as s maim of right had no 
chance of success in either * FWute $ Md their 
scheme now was to fight off the question* sad ivoid 
any formal decision on that doctrinal paint. On 
the 15th of December Earl Fitzwilliam observe! 
In the Lords that it was very inexpedient at stich 
a crisis, and when all parties were agreed that by 
Tight or by vote the prince was to be regent, to go 
into discussions of abstract political questions. 
Lord Camden replied that, as the most essential 
lights of the two Houses of Parliament had been 
called m question, it was absolutely necessary that 
they should not be left in a doubtful and unsettled 
state. The Duke of York, who is said to have 
been gratified by the promise of being appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army under the regency 
and Whig ministry, rose and spoke at some length, 
beginning with the excuse which no young orator 
has been able to use, since the days of a great 
comedian, without exciting a laugh, that he was 
unaccustomed to public speaking. His royal 
highness said that he entirely agreed with Earl 
Fitzwilliam, and wished to avoid any discussion of 
the Tights of the Prince of Wales — that one fact 
was plain, that no such claim of right had been 
made on the part of the prince — and that he was 
confident his brother understood too well the 
■acred principles which seated the Houbc of 
Brunswick on the throne of Great Britain, ever to 
assume or exercise any power not derived from 
the will of the people, expressed by their repre- 
sentatives and their lordships in parliament assem- 
bled. He hoped that the wisdom and moderation 
of all considerate men would induce them to avoid 
pressing a decision which was not necessary, and 
which must be most painful in the discussion to & 
family already too much agitated and afflicted. 
Such, said his royal highness, in conclusion, were 
the sentiments of an honest heart, equally in- 
fluenced by duty and affection to his father, and by 
attachment to the constitutional rights of the 
people ; and he was confident that, if his royal bro- 
ther were to address their lordships in his place as 
a peer of the rqalm, these were the very sentiments 
which he would distinctly avow. The Duke of 
York was followed by his uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester, who spoke still more warmly upon the 
impropriety and indelicacy of discussing the ques- 
tion of right. For his part, he felt so strongly on 
the subject, that if the attempt was persisted in, 
and the question brought before that House, he 
could only say that he believed he should not ^re 
to fruit himself to come forward and spealffis 
sentiments on the extraordinary conduct of those 
who were unnecessarily compelling a decision on 
so delicate a question. But these appeals from 
royal princes had no effect on ministers and their 
majorities, who were determined to persevere. 
T burlaw, still doubting about the possibility of the 
king’s speedy recovery, and discouraged in his 
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hope of making a good bargain with the prince 
and the Whigs, who were evidently committing 
themselves to the interpretation of the law pro* 
pounded by Loughborough, deplored, wtih a laugh* 
able attempt at pathos, that such a question had 
ever been started ; but said that, as it had been 
brought forward, he could not see how they could 
avoid coming to some determination upon it. Pitt, 
therefore, pursued his course ; and on the 16th of 
'December, the House of Commons having resolved 
itself into a committee on the state of the nation, he 
moved three resolutions. The first, which merely 
affirmed the indisposition and incapacity of the 
king, was passed unanimously. The second reso- 
lution asserted that it was the right and duty of the 
two Houses of Parliament to provide the means of 
supplying the defect of the personal exercise of the 
royal authority in such manner as the urgency of 
the case might seem to require. And the third 
resolution was— “ That for this purpose, and for 
maintaining entire the constitutional authority of 
the king, it is necessary that the said Lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, and Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, should determine on the means whereby the 
royal assent may be given in parliament to such 
bill as may be passed by the two Houses of Par- 
liament, respecting the exercise of the powers and 
authorities of the crown, in the name, and on the 
behalf of the king, during the continuance of hi« 
majesty’s present indisposition.’* Upon these two 
last resolutions there was more eloquent, and pas- 
sionate, and thoroughly earnest debating than had 
been heard in that House for many a year. The 
Whigs had every possible motive for exertion that 
can animate & party : if their adversaries tri- 
umphed, it was clear that such restrictions would 
be laid on the power and patronage of the regent 
as would make it next to impossible for Fox, as 
his minister, to carry on the administration — as 
would render all the business of government most 
unprofitable and uncertain ; while the acceptance of 
office would bring a perpetual ban upon the ac- 
ceptors, if the king should recover. On the other 
side, Pitt and his Tory phalanx well knew that 
they would secure the favour of the king more 
firmly than ever, if he should resume his seat on 
the throne ; and, as George III. was little more 
than fifty years of age, his reign might yet be long. 
The thing was not unprecedented — the two great 
parties had interchanged political principles and 
professions — the Whigs had been heard clamour- 
ing for prerogative and the hereditary rights of 
princes, and the Tories had been heard clamouring 
for the rights of the parliament and the people, be- 
fore now ; but still it was curious to watch a com- 
bat in which Pitt had to maintain and declare that 
the assertion of the inherent right of the Prince of 
Wales was one of those exploded ideas of inde- 
feasible right which had fallen into contempt; and 
Fox had to adjure the House not to recur to the 
primary axioms of government and the abstract 
rights of the people. Lord North, ailing and 
buad, spoke with great spirit against the retotah 
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turns, bang the first to rise and oppose Pitt. The 
master of we rolls, the lord-advocate of Scotland, 
the attorney and solicitor general, and the solicitor- 
general to the queen, spoke long and learnedly in 
support of the ministerial propositions and on re- 
gencies in general. Fox combated their argu- 
ments, and, though ill and suffering, fought like a 
man whose very existence depended on the issue ; 
and, in fact, so utterly shattered was Fox's fortune^ 
and credit, that it did seem to depend on the issuty 
whether he should not be condemned to owe the 
means of a comfortable existence to the bounty of 
others. He reminded his opponents of the statute 
of the 13th of Charles II., which not only declared 
that the two Houses of Parliament could not make 
laws without the consent and concurrence of the 
king, but also that whoever should affirm the con- 
trary should be held guilty of high treason. The 
right to make laws rested only with the three estates 
complete ; the royal estate could do nothing of it- 
self, nor could the two other estates, either singly 
or conjointly, make any law without it. This was 
the very principle upon which our constitution was 
built. (jentlemen on the other side had compared 
the present situation of affairs to the Revolution 
of 1666 ; but their proceedings were diametrically 
opposite to those that were uhen adopted. The 
convention of parliament which met at that crisis, 
conscious that they could not muke laws until they 
had a head, first restored the third estate in the 
person of William and Mary, and then proceeded 
to define its powers ; whereas the Committee were 
now called upon first to new-cast the office, and 
then to name the officer. And what must be the 
condition of a regent thus elected, and with powers 
defined by that House ? He must be a pageant 
and puppet, a mere creature of their own. They 
might appoint him for a year, a month, a day, and 
so change the monarchy into a republic. Another 
mischief of the most serious nature might arise 
from an elective regency. What if the two Houses 
should disagree as to the person to be appointed ? 
What if one regent should be appointed in Eng- 
land, and another in Ireland? With respect to 
Ireland, if the two Houses of the British parlia- 
ment simply declared the Prince of Wales regent, 
moat probably the parliament in Ireland would do 
the same; if they speculated, the Irish parliament 
would speculate. Were the question of right but 
once set afloat, it would become impossible to say 
to what extent it might be carried. There had 
been two assertions of positive rights made on the 
two sides of the House : on his side the assertion 
of the right of the heir-apparent, being of full age 
and capacity, to exercise the sovereign authority 
during his majesty’s infirmity ; on the other side, 
the assertion that the prince had no more right to 
exercise the sovereign authority under such cir- 
cumstances* than any other individual subject. 
Why did they not let the question be— “That it is 
the opinion of this committee that his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales, being of full ago and 
capacity, has no more right to exercise the royal 


authority during his majesty’s incapacity than any 
other subject The right honourable gentleman 
well knew that he flurst not venture to bring such 
a question into jMwte. Conscious of his error, 
and conscious thm sb monstrous a doctrine as he 
had tttAtql himself in an evil hour to deliver had 
revolted the public mind, he now sought to divert 
the ptfblic attention by a paltry triumph over him, 
though that triumph could not he obtained without 
putting a marked insult upon the Prince of Wales. 
For, whatever opinion he (Fox) might entertain, 
or might have expressed, of the prince’s absolute 
right to the regency, why should that right be dis- 
cussed when it had never been claimed by the 
prince? That this was the fact could not be 
doubted after the declaration which had been so 
graciously made in another place (the declaration 
of the Duke of York). The claim being thus dis- 
avowed on the part of the prince, the preamble of 
the bill, in order truly to describe the case as it 
stood, ought to be — 44 Whereas his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales has never claimed a right to 
the regency, it becomes necessary for the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and for the Commons of 
England, to declare that his royal highness has no 
right, and therefore we do hereby declare his royal 
highness sole regent of these kingdoms.” Fox 
said he had been accused, in the present case, of 
deserting the Whig cause, which he had hitherto 
been supposed to claim the merit of standing forth 
on occasions to defend — had been accused of 
an inattention to privileges of the House, as 
opposed to the encroachments of the prerogative of 
the crown. He believed the influence of the 
crown had in his time been checked more than 
once in that House, and, as he thought, to the ad- 
vantage of the people. He followed up this part 
of the subject with uncommon eloquence. 44 When- 
ever,” said he, “ the executive authority was urged 
beyond its reasonable extent, it ought to be resisted ; 
but he desired to ask if this was an occasion for 
exercising the constitutional power of resisting the 
prerogative or the influence of the crown in that 
House ? He had ever made it hia pride to combat 
with the crown in the plenitude of its power and 
the fulness of its authority: he wished not to 
trample on its rights while it lay extended at their 
feet, deprived of its functions, and incapable of 
resistance. Let the right honourable gentleman 
pride himself on a victory obtained against a de- 
fenceless foe ; let him boast of a triumph where no 
battle had been fought, and, consequently, where 
no glory could be obtained. Let him take ad- 
vantage of the calamities of human nature; let 
him, like an unfeeling lord of the manor, riot in 
the riches to be acquired by plundering ship- 
wrecks, by rigorously seizing on waifs and strays, 
and deodands, and all the accumulated produce of 
the various accidents which misfortune could throw 
into his power.” . Let it not be my boast,” 
said Fox, 44 to have gained such victories, obtained 
suck triumphs, or availed myself of wealth so ac- 
quired." The right honourable gentleman, ha 
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«4j$ed f appeared to have been to long in the pos- 
•eteicm of power, that he could not endure to 
putt with it, and was resolved to destroy what he 
, might no longer be permitted to enjoy. He had 
experienced the full favdur of the crown, and en- 
joyed the advantage of exerting all its prerogatives ; 
and, finding the operation of the whole not too 
much for the successful carrying on of the govern- 
ment, he had determined to cripple his successors, 
and deprive them of the same advantages which he 
had possessed ; and thus circumscribe their power 
to serve their country, as if he dreaded that they 
would* shade his fame. Pitt Baid, in reply, that this 
personal attack was unprovoked, unfounded, arro- 
gant, and presumptuous. The right honourable 
gentleman thought proper to announce himself 
and his friends as the successors of the present ad- 
ministration. He did not know by what authority 
the right honourable gentleman had made that de- 
claration ; but he thought both the House and the 
country were obliged to him for the seasonable 
warning of whAt they were to expect. The nation 
had already had experience of that right honour- 
able gentleman and his principles. It was the 
professed object of him and his party to nominate 
the ministers of the crown by the weight of their 
political influence. It was with them a funda- 
mental principle, that ministers ought at all times 
so to be nominated. If persons possessing these 
principles were likely to become the advisers of the 
Prince of Wales in the exercise of those powers 
which were necessary to be given during the pre- 
sent unfortunate interval, it was a strong additional 
reason for parliament to be careful in considering 
what the extent of those powers ought to be. It 
was impossible not to suppose that by such ad- 
visers those powers of the regency would be per- 
verted to a purpose which it Was, indeed, impos- 
sible to imagine that the Prince of Wales could, if 
aware of it, endure for a moment ; but to which, 
by artifice and misrepresentation, he might unin- 
tentionally be made accessary — for the purpose of 
^creating a permanent weight and influence in the 
hands of a party which would be dangerous to the 
just rights of the crown when the morhent should 
arrive (so much wished, and, perhaps, so soon to 
he expected) of his majesty being able to resume 
the exercise oT his own authority. The committee 
then divided on the motion, “ That the chairman 
report progress” (implying the non-adoption of 
the resolution), which was rejected, but by a much 
diminished ministerial majority, the numbers being 
only 268 against 204. Pitt's second and third 
resolutions were then put and carried without any 
debate. The exertions which Fox had made moved 
so injurious to his broken health, that the neBM&y 
he was unable to attend ; and on account of his ill- 
ness die House adjourned till the 19th. On that 
day Pitt being called upon by Sir John Sinclair to 
state distinctly how he intended to represent the 
third estate, and give legality to the act of parlia- 
ment which he proposed for defining and limiting 
the authority of the regent, boldly announced that 


he meant to employ the peat seal, as if his ma- 
jesty were not in a state ot infirmity and incapacity, 
but competent to issue the usual order to hxs lord 
chancellor. The crown lawyers, in the preceding 
debate, had argued that there was a broad diatioc- 
tion between the political and natural capacity of 
the king ; that, in the contemplation of the law, 
the monaichy was still perfect and complete, and 
the king’s political capacity entire, notwithstanding 
his present illness ; — in short, they extended the 
political fiction, and urged that the king could no 
more go mad than he could die. And the minister 
now stated that as, in contemplation of law, his 
majesty's political capacity was entire, he should 
propose that their proceedings should be carried on 
under his majesty’s authority, delegated by a com- 
mission under the great seal ; that commissioners 
so appointed should open parliament in the name 
of his majesty, in the usual form, and afterwards 
give the royal assent to such bill as might be 
passed by the two Houses for appointing a regent 
to exercise so much of the royal authority as was 
necessary during his majesty’s indisposition. This 
he thought was the mode moBt consistent with the 
principles of the constitution. It was a good mode 
for the minister and his party, for it put the sove- 
reignty into their hands for the signing of the Re* 
gency Bill, and enabled them to frame that bill as 
they chose, and m»ke it law by giving their own 
assent to it. Pitt’s three resolutions, which had 
assed in committee, were now brought up and de- 
ated. Fox, who had endangered his life in flying 
home over rough French roads, spurred on by the 
hope of having the reins of government put into his 
hands almost as soon as he should arrive at Carl- 
ton House, although able to attend, was still too 
unwell to take any prominent part in the debate ; 
but his cause was ably supported by Sir Grey 
Cooper, Wyndhani, and others. The House was 
again excessively crowded in all its parts. In the 
course of the debate a young member — Mr, Rush- 
worth, who represented the borough of Newport, 
in Hampshire — standing upon the floor of the 
House, winch was crowded right up to the table, 
suddenly spoke in a loud and startling tone. “ I 
desire,” said he, “ that gentlemen of more age 
and experience than myself will refer to the glorious 
reign of George II. Let them recall to their me- 
mory the year 1745. Suppose that great and good 
king had lain under a similar affliction of madness 
at that period ; where was the man, much less the 
minister, that would have dared to have come 
down to that House, and boldly, in the face of the 
world, say that the Prince of Wales had no more 
right to the regency than any other subject ? The 
man ot minister who could have dared to utter 
such language must have found shelter in some 
other place than in the House of Commoni* and in 
some other country than England !” Tumultuous 
cheers rose from the one side, and loud murmurs 
from the other. In the end, two amendments— one 
moved by Mr. Powys, and one by Mr. Dempster— 
were negatived without & division! and the {Wand 
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second resolutions were received. Dempster then 
moved an amendment on the third resolution, 
which would have entirely changed its meaning 
and spirit. As the House was exhausted, the de- 
bate on this question was adjourned to the 23rd, 
when a most spirited and exciting struggle ensued 
on Pitt’s proposal for holding tne sovereignty to 
be for the moment in a piece of wax impressed 
by a symbol. Fox, though still evidently weak 
and in pain, was in his place, and spoke for a 
short time with much animation. He was vigor- 
ously supported by Lord North, who, in losing his 
sight, had not lost his wit, his enviable good hu- 
mour, or his admirable ability and promptness as 
a debater ; and he was sustained heart and hand 
by Burke, who opened the debate, and delivered 
one of his choicest harangues. Though firm to 
Fox and to his party, Burke was not moved by 
the encouragements and strong incentives which 
had operated upon his friends ; and he declared to 
the House that he had had no part in any consulta- 
tions about the regency : that he knew as little of 
the interior of Carlton House as he did of Buck- 
ingham House. At this moment his assertion was 
undoubtedly true; but it appears that he was 
called into the Carlton House consultations very 
soon after. Burke was very felicitous in his de- 
scription of the fiction by which the great seal was 
to he converted, for the nonce, into the third 
branch of the legislature, and of the person of the 
man who then held that seal. “ But what is to 
be done when the crown is in a dehqwum ? It 
was intended, he had heard, to set up a man with 
black brows and a large wig, a kind of scarecrow 
to the two Houses, who was to give a fictitious 
assent in the royal name, and this to be binding 
on the people at large!” Sheridan, who, behind 
the scenes, had been the busiest man of all the 
party, doing other w'ork besides being closeted 
with Thurlow, writing and running in all direc- 
tions for the prince, also spoke in this debate. He 
put several pointed questions to the minister. lie 
asked whether his fears of the abuse of the prero- 
gative did not arise out of the recollection of his 
own conduct ? Whether every restriction not abso- 
lutely necessary was not a limitation, but an insult ? 
Did not his haste proceed from his fear that he 
could not carry the limitations he proposed unless 
he were minister? Or was he apprehensive that 
parliament or the prince would forget their duty ? 
What provision was made if the prince should re- 
fuse to be regent on the terms proposed ? Sup- 
posing him not to refuse, what reason had they to 
believe lie would withhold his consent from those 
restrictions when regent, under which he would 
consent to accept the trust ? Would any one ad- 
vise him to say, I accept the regency under limita- 
tions which I think are improper, and which I 
hope parliament will annul? Pitt’s scheme was, 
nevertheless, approved by a somewhat larger majo- 
rity than had attended him on the previous divi- 
sions : Mr. Dempster’s amendment was negatived 
by 251 against 118; and then the three' resolu- 
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tions, having been all received, were ordered 
to be communicated to the Lords at a con- 
ference, wherein their lordships’ concurrence 
was to be desired. This conference took place 
on the morrow, the 23rd of D^^nber, and 
none of the Lords were so hearty m* their con- 
currence as the lord chancellor. Thurlow had at 
last made up his mind on two very important 
points— that the king was likely to recover very 
soon — and that if he did not recover there was no 
permanent reliance to be placed on the Whigs, 
who, indeed, were bound by the honour of party 
to prefer his rival, Loughborough. He had had 
frequent and close communications with the phy- 
sicians, and had, no doubt, found other means of 
prying into the interior of Kew Palace, and ascer- 
taining the real condition of the king. It is said 
that Willis had pledged his reputation to him that 
the unhappy malady could not be of long duration, 
and that the king’s temperate and orderly mode of 
life gave promise of health and longevity. And so 
cunning a man as Thurlow could not po.-sibly 
avoid perceiving that Fox, even in conferring witn 
him, regarded him with feelings of dislike, and 
evidently regretted the necessity imposed on him 
by others of breaking faith with Loughborough. 
It was Sheridan and the prince, and the prince’s 
comptroller of the household. Captain Payne 
(afterwards admiral), that conceived the bright 
idea oi treating with Thurlow ; thinking “ that the 
chancellor might take a good opportunity to break 
with his colleague!*. 1 ”* Fox was absent when the 
mjsteriou? meetings and communications began. 
After his arrival from the continent Fox felt him- 
self greatly embarrassed by the negotiation : for he 
was to he, if not in name, m fact, premier, and he 
stood pledged to bestow the great seal upon Lough- 
borough. Finding, however, that the prince and 
his party had gone so far in a negotiation with 
Thurlow, he most reluctantly undertook to write to 
Loughborough to request him to waive his claim 
for the present. Loughborough, who was, at the 
least, as keen and cunning as Thurlow, must have 
known of the intrigue, which had been betrayed in 
various ways ; and he could hardly have needed 
the intimation now sent to him.t In a letter to 
Sheridan, Fox said, “ I have swallowed the pill — 
a most bitter one it was — and have written to Lord 
Loughborough, whose answer of course must be 
consent What is to be done next ? Should the 
prince himself, you, or I, or (Doctor) Warren, be 
the person to speak to the chancellor? The ob- 
jection to the last is, that he must probably wait 
for an opportunity, and that no time is to be lost. 
Pray tell me what is to be done. I am convinced, 
after all, the negotiation (with Thurlow) will not 
succeed, and am not sure that I am sorry for it. 
I do not remember ever feeling bo uneasy about 


• 9ee letters from Payne to Sheridan, in Moore’s Life of Sheridan. 

+ It is said that on one occasion, during his manmuvrea, the chan- 
cellor betrayed, to the no small amusement of his colleagues, urn 
seem of an interview which he had lust had with tlm wtaw.by 
oomlog to the council with his royal highness a hat In Ms hind In* 
Mead of his own.— Id. Id, 
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any political thing I ever did in my life.”* Lough- 
borough, conacioui of these feelings in the breast 
of Pox, soon undertook the very easy task of 
proving that ThuTlow was not to be depended 
Upon, whatever offers might be made to him. In a 
letter to Sheridan, Loughborough said, “ The 
qhanCellor’a object evidently is to make his way by 
mmself, and he has managed hitherto as one very 
well practised in that game. His conversations, 
both with you and Mr. Fox, were encouraging, 
but at the same time checked all explanations on 
his part, under a pretence of delicacy towards his 
colleagues.” Thutlow had managed to get him- 
self appointed, as chancellor, to a visitation or in- 
spection, and, unknown to the prince, had seen the 
king, apparently more than once, at Windsor or 
Kew, and had made a wonderful show of tender- 
ness and affliction to her majesty. Loughborough 
pointed out to Sheridan the dangerous use which 
might he made by Thurlow of this office of inspec- 
tion. “ By this' situation,” said lie, “ he gains an 
easy and frequent access to the king, and an oppor- 
tunity of possessing the confidence of the queen. 

I believe this the more from the account of the ten- 
derness he showed at his first interview, for I am 
sure it is not in his character to feel any. With a 
little instruction from Lord Hawkesbury (Jenkin- 
son), the sort of management that was carried on 
by means of the princess dowager, in the early 
part of the reign, may easily he practi^ed.t In 
short, I think he (Thurlow) will try to find the 
key of the back-stairs, and, with that in his pocket, 
take any situation that preserves his access, and 
enables him to hold a line between different par- 
ties I wish Mr. Fox and you would give 

these considerations what weight you think they 
deserve, and try if any means can be taken to re- 
medy this mischief, if it appears in the Bame light 
to you.” This letter could not fail of producing a 
deep impression ; and it appears that, soon after it 
was written, and only a few days after the return 
*o f Fox (for all these intrigues were huddled toge- 
ther in the compass of a few weeks), distrust was 
shown of the Chancellor, and favour and consider- 
ation to l^oughhorough. Thus Thurlow was &b 
much thrown off by the Whigs as he threw him- 
self off from them on his Rclfish calculation of 
chances. Such double dealing at Buch a crisis, 
together with the sure knowledge that it had not 
been concealed, was enough to have sunk any other 
man ; but Thurlow was not like other men, and 

* Sfo Letters from l’ayno to Sheridan, in Moore’* Life of Sheridan. 

T Alluding to the year 1704, when the king waa undoubtedly de- 
ranged for many weeks, and the secret of hia malady wu skilfully 
kept— eo skilfully, that for many years no suspicion was en^KUned 
Of the real nature of the disease. According to Captain PtM who 
accompanied the prince to W indtor at the first Intimation of the pre- 
«nt disorder, the same attempt at concealment had been made now. 
‘‘Truth.” says the captain, “ la not easily got at in palaces, and so I 
find here ; and time only slowly brings it to one’s knowledge. One 
hears a little bit every day from somebody, tluit has been reserved 
with peat costiveness, or purposely forgotten ; and by all such ac- 
counts I And that the present distemper has been very palpablo for 
some time past, previous to any confinement from sickness*, and so 
apprehensive have the people about him been of giving offence by 
interruption, that the two days (vis. yesterday so'nnight and the 
Monday following) that he was five hours each on horsebaok he was 
in a confirmed frenzy.”— Letter* to Shertitm. 


he braved the matter with an audacity and a cant 
that will render his name immortal. He stood up 
from beside the woolsack in the House of Lords, 
and, with an awful solemnity of manner, undertook 
the defence of the king's sacred rights against the 
claims of the prince and the wicked Whigs. He 
seemed to pour out the whole strength of his heart 
and soul in a passionate eulogy on the superhuman 
virtues of his sovereign : he said his debt of grati- 
tude for many favours graciously conferred was 
great beyond the power of expression ; and he 
finished by exclaiming — “ When I forget my king, 
then may God forget me !”* il Forget you !" said 
John Wilkes, who was one of a group of asto- 
nished auditors standing near the throne, within a 
few feet of Thurlow ; “ he’ll see you damned 
first!” Wilkes knew the man well, and his 
oblique vision had an aptitude to see round cor- 
ners and into secret places ; and he was no doubt 
aware, as many others who heard the speech 
must have been, that Thurlow had only a few 
days before broken off his intrigue with Carl- 
ton House. According to Wilberforce, the same 
motives by which Thurlow had been actuated had 
led to many unprincipled and shameless desertions 
by political speculators, chiefly in the Upper House, 
who thought they could not be too early in 
worshipping the rising sun, and who were after- 
wards grievously disappointed at the king’s reco- 
very.f The steadier peers were, however, nume- 
rous enough to carry the question upon Pitt’s three 
resolutions, to negative a motion of amendment, 
and to appoint a committee to acquaint the Com- 
mons at a conference that they concurred with 
them.} A strong protest was entered and signed 
by the Dukes of York and Cumberland and forty- 
six other peers. The latter part of^hese debates took 
place in the Christmas holidays, for this was no 
time for allowing a recess. Christmas-day was 
observed, find that was almost all. 

a.d. 1789.— On the 2nd of January, Cornwall, 
the speaker of the Commons, left the chair vacant 
by rather a sudden death. A trial of strength im- 
mediately took place on the appointment of his 
successor ; and Pitt’s relative, William Wyndham 
Grenville (afterwards Lord Grenville), triumphed 
over Sir Gilbert Elliot, the nominee of the Whigs, 
by a majority of seventy-one, the numbers being 
215 against 144. On the. day after this election— 
January the 6th — Pitt, having previously given 
notice, introduced the subject of the restrictions 
proposed to be put on the exercise of the regal 
power by the regent. Mr. Loveden, member for 
Abingdon, observed, that before the House pro- 

• According to Wllberforce’s memoranda, dictated in hia old age. 
the word! were, “ When I forsake my king, may my God forsake 
me s” and these words were afterwards engruvpd, lu Th nr low’s honour, 
on rings and snuff-boxes 1 Tills exhibition of the chancellor's was 
made in the debate on the UHh of December, in which the Duke of 
York took part. 

+ Memoranda, in Appendix to Life. 

t The amendment on the third resolution, whieli was the same is 
thst moved^ by Mr. Dempster in tli» Commons, was proposed by 
Lord Rawdon, who made an able speech, and was supported by 
Lords Stormont. Porchestsr, Loughborough, and the Duks ofSfeh* 
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needed any further they ought to know exactly 
where they were, and what the exigency of the 
case really waa; they ought to know precisely 
what was the present state of his majesty’s health, 
what the degree of alteration it had undergone 
since the physicians were last examined, and whe- 
ther the probability of his majesty’s recovery was 
increasing or diminishing. He said this was the 
more necessary as very contradictory reports had 
got abroad and were said to be supported by the 
different physicians who were attending his ma- 
jesty. He therefore moved that the physicians 
should be again examined. A very hot, and not 
very decorous, debate ensued. Pitt treated Dr. 
Warren, to whom the unfavourable reports about 
the king’s malady were more particularly imputed, 
as a violent Whig and party-man, whose wishes 
suggested his predictions that the speedy recovery 
of the king was not a probable event. He insi- 
nuated not only that Warren’s opinion was dictated 
by a partiality to the rising administration, but 
also that gentlemen on the opposite side who were 
to form that administration wished the doctor's 
opinion to be true. As a matter of course the 
gentlemen on the other side, with indignant voices 
and gestures, repelled these insinuations as scan- 
dalously unjust and basely illiberal; and then, 
with a liberality and delicacy equal to Pitt's, they 
fell upon Willis, the Tory doctor, and accused him 
of uttering false oracles and predictions of rapid 
amendment solely to suit the purposes of the mi- 
nister and his faction. When this wrangling was 
over it was, however, agreed that a new committee 
of the House should be appointed to re-examine all 
the nhysiciuns. On the 13th of January the report 
of this committee was brought up. Burke in- 
stantly moved that it should be recommitted, as 
they had not examined into the grounds of the 
different opinions held by the physicians respecting 
the probability of the king's recovery. He was 
seconded by Windham, but the motion was ne- 
gatived without a division ; and it was ordered that 
the report should be printed, and be taken into con- 
sideration, in a committee of the whole House on 
the state of the nation, upon Friday the 16th. On 
that day Pitt, after expressing his great satisfac- 
tion at having consented to the rc-examination of 
the physicians, the event of which had justified his 
sanguine expectations of the king’s recovery, pro- 
ceeded to open the subject of his proposed restric- 
tions. As the report stated that all the physicians 
agreed that it was probable his majesty might 
recover, what parliament had to provide for was a 
deficiency in the executive government for an in- 
terval which he hoped would be a short one, and 
against any embarrassment in the resumption of 
the royal authority when his majesty should re- 
cover. If, contrary to his expectations, his ma- 
jesty’s illness should be protracted, then a more 
permanent plan of government might be arranged ; 
out for the present they ought to grant such 
powers, and none other, as were necessary to carry 
on the government with energy and effect. To 


this end he moved that the Prince of Wales should 
be invested with the whole royal authority, subject 
only to certain necessary limitations. The first of 
these limitations was that the authority of the 
regent should not extend to the making of any 
new peers* The second was that the prince 
should not grant any pension or place for life, or in 
reversion, other than such place as, from its na- 
ture, must by law be held for life or during good 
behaviour, This, Pitt urged, would prevent hie 
majesty from finding himself on a worse footing on 
his jecovery than he w as before his illness ; and the 
power restrained by this limitation was not neces- 
sary to a regent. The third restriction was, that the 
prince should not have any power over the personal 
property of the king. It was not to be supposed, 
said Pitt, that his royal highness would interfere 
with his majesty’s personal property in his life- 
time ; but, as they were acting upon parliamentary 
principles, he thought it his duty to submit this 
clause to the committee. The fourth restriction 
was, that the prince should have nothing to do 
with his majesty’s person or household, which 
were to be left entirely to the guardianship of the 
queen, who was to have full powers over his ma* 
jesty's household, and to dismiss and appoint as 
she should think proper. And this was followed 
by the proposition that a council should be named 
to assist the queen with their advice whenever she 
stupid require it ; but who should have no power 
of control, but barely that o( giving advice, and of 
satisfying themsett es daily of the state of the king’s 
health ; and that they, the said council, or some 
others, should be appointed to manage the real and 
personal estate of the king, being bound not to 
alienate or dispose of any part of it, except by 
lease. A new and terrible combat ensued on ail 
and every part of this plan of restrictions. Mr. 
Powys moved a sweeping amendment, including 
the doctrine that the regent ought to exercise all 
the prerogatives and powers of the crown, which, 
by the act of the 5th of his majesty, the council 
and the regent were empowered to exercise in 


* Till* greatest of peer makers gnve the following reasons for this 
restriction. 1. That the prerogative In question was designed to 
enable the kiug to counteract the designs of any factious oabal in 
the House of Lord* which might have acquired a predominant influ* 
encc in the deliberation* of that House : but it was aol at nil prdiahU 
that the government qf hit royal highness would be obstructed by any tech 
cabal, (Wh> a cabal in the lord* was leas probable under a regent 
than under a king ho did notaxplaln. He sold, indeed, that he, for one, 
would give no opposition to any administration the regent might choose 
to form, so long a a their measures were compatible with the pros* 
perity of the kingdom. But this meant just nothing at all ; and Pitt 
was not a peer, but a commoner ; and, if he had been a peer, how could 
he have engaged and promised for the other lords?) S. That such a 
number of peers might be created by the regent as would considerably 
embannss nis majesty's government in the *\rot of his being restored 
to health. (This seems a reasonable and a strong objection.) 8. That . 
the power of making peers was also vested in the crown to enable the 
sovereign to reward emluent ment and excite emulation in the public 
service ; but the suspension of eueh incentive for a flaw months was 
not likely to deprive the country of the services of men of merit: the 


king would get better, and then he might confer patents as her 
fore ; or, if ids illness should be protracted* and he shoold be pro- 
nounced not likely to feoover for a long time, then parliament might 
remove the restriction, and the prince regent make peers as he should 
see proper or neoessary. 4. The prerogative was also designed to pro. 
vide for the fluctuations of wealth and property in the country, that, 
bp raising men of groat landed Interest to the peerage* that branch o 
tlm legWatare might always be placed upon hsttue tnd Woper ha- 
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a the drown had descended to any of his ma- 
*| Issue under the age of eighteen. Lord 
k seconded Powys with a long and able speech, 
in which he endeavoured to show that the bestow- 
ing of the whole power and patronage of the house- 
hold upon the queen would he setting up a party in 
the court opposed to the administration of the regent. 
Hislbrdship, who, in his long career as prime mi- 
nister, had had abundant experience of the political 
value or weight of household appointments, said he 
thought that pages and grooms of the chamber 
might safely be left under the control of the queen ; 
but the lords of the bed-chamber, who were part 
of the king's public state, who were in reality po- 
litical servants, and who had proved themselves to 
be so on a recent occasion, ought undoubtedly to 
be under the control of the executive government. 
After paying a compliment to the queen, as an ex- 
alted personage incapable of abusing the enormous 
patronage proposed to be given to her, North said 
that that patronage would be only nominally hers ; 
that it would be seized upon by the council which 
was to advise her, and for whose purity and ex- 
emption from party spirit and factious opposition 
there could be no guarantee. He concluded with 
declaring jhat he should tremble for his country 
if the resolutions now proposed were adopted ; that 
he wished it not to be said that, for fear the regent 
should change the ministry, they were willing to 
change the constitution ; that he probably should 
not live to sec the fatal effects which might follow, 
but there were gentlemen sitting in the House who 
might live to Tepent having brought ruin on the 
constitution by their votes of that night. Sheridan 
followed Lord North, and was uncommonly witty 
and severe upon the abstraction of the household 
patronage, which, he said, was nearly the third 
part of the patronage of the crown, and intended, 
m reality, to be held by Pitt, when he could no 
longer hold his present high office. He repre- 
sented the ex-premier coming down to the House 
in state, attended by a retinue of black and white 
wands, and a guard of beef-eaters marshalled by 
the lord steward, with the lord chamberlain and 
the master of the horse clearing his w ay through 
the lobby. After more wit of the Bame kind, She- 
ridan declared thatj when the public should know 
that all these restrictions were only imposed because 
the prince w&b going to take into his service a dif- 
ferent set of men from those now in office, they 
would despise and detest the cunning and the craft 
of such wretched proceedings. Colonel Fullarton 
spoke more Beriously and at a greater length, quot- 
ing historical parallels and cases of regency in va- 
rious parts of the world, and arguing, in conclu4 
sion, that there was not a single instance in the 
history of England, in the history of France, in the 
history of Spain, or in the history nf any other 
country, where the established legal powers of ex- 
ecutive government had been maimed, mutilated, 
and restrained, without producing inefficiency, 
counteraction, confhsion, calamity, and disgrace. 
One of Fullarton’s historical parallels— which will 


not altogether stand historical criticism— was sa- 
vagely severe against the queen and Pitt. He 
compared the reign of George III. to that of 
Charles VI. of France, a sovereign subject to long 
fits of insanity (during which our Henry V. con- 
quered his kingdom). He endeavoured to show 
that Isabella of Bavaria, Queen of France, and her 
confidential minister, Morviiliers — the former one 
of the most vicious as well as unnatural princesses 
commemorated in history, the latter an ambitious 
and unprincipled politician— were realized and re- 
suscitated before their eyes. He depicted the 
queen of Charles VI. as “ a woman attached only 
to her treasures, influenced by the chancellor the 
prime minister and other principal officers of the 
court ; who apprehended that, if the government 
should he intrusted to the heir apparent during 
the king’s incapacity, they would lose their em- 
ployments.” Morviiliers was described &b “ com- 
mencing his career in the profession of the law, but 
speedily opening for himself a nearer road to 
greatness by the more productive path of politics.”* 
Finally, he portrayed the prince, afterwards 
Charles VII. of France, ” who possessed,” he 
said, “ not only the most interesting qualities and 
the most fascinating manners, but who had at- 
tached to his cause the nobleBt spirits and the best 
abilities of his country.” On the other side, Pitt’s 
resolutions were most ably defended by the new 
speaker, Grenville, who arrested the attention of 
the committee for near three hours. At a late hour 
the committee divided, when the amendment which 
Powys had moved and Lord North had seconded 
was negatived by a majority of seventy- three, the 
numbers being 227 against 154. The resolution 
relative to the creation of peers was then carried 
by 216 against 159 ; and the other resolutions, 
with the exception of the last about the care of the 
king’s person and the household, were carried with- 
out a division. That last or fifth resolution was 
debated on the 19th of January, with an increase 
of heat and animosity. Mr. Grey charged the 
minister with a systematic want of respect and com- 
mon courtesy to the prince in the whole course 
of these proceedings. Mr. Bouverie moved an 
amendment, and Lord North another, for limiting 
the time to which the restrictions were to extend ; 
but both were negatived by considerable majori- 
ties. On the 22nd the resolutions were taken into 
consideration by the Lords, who had also resolved 
themselves into a committee on the state of the 
nation. They were opposed by Watson, Bishop 
of Lland&ff, and by Lords Stormont, Carlisle, 
Derby, Porchester, and Fitzwilliam ; but an 
I amendment, moved by Lord Sandwich, for limit- 
ing the time during which the regent should be 
restrained from creating peers, was negatived by 
93 against 67. The debate was renewed on the 
next day, when another amendment to the same 
effect, moved by Viscount Stormont upon the 
third resolution (restraining ^regent in regard 

• IHtthAdb^nhUcuMruabwriaw.hU pUaMtiOMbar. 
gone (he circuit, Ice. 
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to the granting of places, &c.), was rejected by 91 
against 68; and after that division the combat 
ceased; but a protest was signed by fifty-seven 
peers. These debates in the Lords were signalised 
by some very pathetic acting on the part of Thur- 
low, who shed tears, and even quoted poetry, in 
expressing his deep sense of the lamentable con- 
dition of the best of kings. Burke exposed this 
hypocrisy in the Commons in his best manner. 

“ The other House,’* said Burke, “ were not yet 
perhaps recovered from that extraordinary burst of 
the pathetic which had been exhibited the other 
evening ; they had not yet dried their eyes, or been 
restored to their former placidity, and were unqua- 
lified to attend to new business. The tears shed 
in that House on the occasion to which he alluded 
were not the tears of patriots for dying laws, but of 
lords for their expiring places. The iron tears 
which flowed down Pluto’s cheek rather resembled 
the dismal bubbling of the Styx than the gentle 
murmuring streams of Aganippe.” 

The prince, as well as his friends, had bitterly 
complained of the conduct of ministers in opening 
everything to the House of Commons before 
making any communications to him on the subject 
of the regency. He had addressed a letter of re- 
monstrance to Pitt, and Pitt had returned him a 
very haughty answer, telling his royal highness 
that he had several times at Windsor inquired 
whether he had any orders for him, and had re- 
ceived for answer that he had not. 6n the 30th 
of December, however, Pitt had thought proper to 
communicate his scheme of restrictions to the 
prince in a long letter, and the prince had em- 
ployed the pen of Burke to write an answer to it.* 
In this letter, which lay for some time on the Duke 
of Portland’s table, in order that the leading 
Whigs might fully consider it and suggest im- 
provementst before it was sent to the minister, 
the prince agreed to accept the regency on the 
terms proposed, but did not withhold the expres- 
sion of his discontent at the limitations put upon 
his authority. In the words of the letter — “ His 
conviction of the evils which may arise to the 
king’s interests, to the peace and happiness of the 
royal family, and to the safety and welfare of the 
nation, from the government of the country re 
maining lohger in its present maimed and debili- 
tated state* outf&ghs, in the prince’s mind, every 
other considerdtJSL and will determine him to 
undertake the pdjfw trust imposed on him by the 
resent melanehaW^jheasity, (which of all the 
ing’s subjects he al p Wfr the most,) in full con- . 
fidence that the aflfeettoif* Itod loyalty to the king, 
the experienced attachment to the House of Bruns- 

* This celebrated letter, which far Tetany year* was variously attri- 
buted to Sheridan, to Sir Gilbert Elliot, to Lord I .ough borough, or to 
all of them usd others conjointly, Is now perfectly well ascertained 
to have been the production of Burke j and will remain ns a striking 

8 roof of the varied styles of eloquence and versatility of genius of 
itU extraordinary man. 

f It la mid that all who inspected the letter round it admirable 
and incapable of Improvement accept Sheridan, who ventured to 
make a lew alterations that were not improvements. As Burke had 
bees called In qt a late hour, and as Sheridan iiad been previously 
the prime’s dhief penman, ws may suspect the existence of some 
little pique mad jealousy. 
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wick, and the generosity which has always distin- 
guished the nation, will carry him through the 
many difficulties inseparable from this most diffi- 
cult situation, with comfort to himself, with honour 
to the king, and with advantage to the public.” 
This letter appears to have been delivered after the 
discussions on the restrictions in the House of 
Lords ; and Pitt, in the name of the cabinet, had 
sent the prince a very curious answer, asserting 
that, if ministers had seen their plan in the light 
in which they had now the mortification to observe 
that it was considered by his royal highness, it 
would never have occurred to them to propose it. 
This was indeed little better than a quibble and a 
sneer ; and it will excite no surprise that a prince 
royal should have been exceedingly irritated by it. 
Pitt also treated the prince's letter as a state paper 
calling it, in his own reply to the prince, “the 
paper and, though it may not have been polite 
so to call it, Burke’s production was a state paper, 
and not a letter: it had been exhibited, as we 
have seen, for btate purposes, and had in a manner 
undergone the revision of the whole Whig party. 
The irritation felt by the prince was communicated 
to his friends, who, notwithstanding his acceptance 
of, or submission to, the Tory limitations, deter- 
mined to raise a fresh tempest round the ears of 
the minister. On the 21th of January Pitt, after 
recapitulating all the steps which had been taken, 
suggested that it would now be both respectful to 
the Prince of Wales, and expedient in the order of 
their proceedings, to know parliamentarily whether 
his royul highness was willing to accept the re- 
gency upon the terms which they had come to : 
and he moved that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to wait upon his royal highness for that 

C rpose with the resolutions agreed to by the 
rds and Commons. Fox was not present, 
having retired to Bath after the great debate of the 
19th, to seek some ullcviation to his malady, which 
had been irritated by his labours in the House ; but 
Mr. Grey again charged the minister with having 
treated the prince with marked disrespect, and 
Burke joined in these reproachful accusations. 
The minister was accused of sending to his royal 
highness an ordinary summons to the privy council 
when the physicians were examined previously to 
the meeting of parliament, of neglecting to apprise 
him of the restrictions before they were discussed 
in parliament, and of having at last communicated 
them in a disrespectful manner. Pitt replied that, 
as to the first charge, he might transfer the blame, 
if there was any, to the lord president of the coun- 
cil, but that he disdained to avoid taking his share 
of any blame which might be deemed imputable 
to any measure of that respectable and venerable 
personage ; that in regard to the second charge he 
was ready to acknowledge its truth — his imyesty’s 
ministers not having conceived it to be their duty 
to receive orders from the Prince of Wales at a 
time when they were the servants of the crown, 
and wh eft his royal highness was an no political 
capacity whatever, nor bad any authority to give 
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hi* s maje»ty’i minister* a single order of an; de- 
mp tion, knowing that theirs was the responsibi- 

» for every step they took, and that theirs ought 
« the discretion. He declared, however, that 
Fox had forced him to explain his plan in the 
House earlier than he intended,, and that the very 
next day he communicated the plan to the prince. 
Bxtravagaat reports had been circulated in town 
and country : it had been said, for example, that 
his message to the prince had been a verbal one, 
and had been sent by a livery servant. The truth, 
however, was, that the communication hud been 
made respectfully in writing, and the letter had 
been sent by a special messenger * Burke, in ore 
of his outbreaks, taxed Pitt with the design of 
converting the constitutional monarchy into a re- 
public, with a regent, annually elected, nominally 
at its head. 11 If,” said he, “it is intended to 
erect a republic, why is it not avowed? Should I 
be asked whether 1 disliked a commonwealth, I 
would answer, No ! I am, however, aware thut, 
according to our frame of government, we cannot 
speculate upon a republic.” He burst into a 
paroxysm of rage at “ the phantom, the fiction of 
law,” by which it was intended to open parliament 
and give the sanction of the third estate to the 
Regency Bill. “ It is,” said lie, “a mere mum- 
mery, a piece of masquerade buffoonery, formed 
to burlesque every species of government ! A 
hideous spectre, to which, with Macbeth, we may 
exclaim, 

* Avaunt, and qnlt my eight! Lot the eaith hide thee I 
Thy bones nre munoulfths. thy blood is cold : 

Thou hust no speculation lu those eyes 
Thut thou dost glare withal.* 

So is it with this ministerial, political spectre. Its 
bones are marrowless, its blood is cold*, and it has 
no speculation in its eyes. 1 reprobate it as a 
chimera, a monster summoned up from the depth 
of hell!” The minister’s motion was carried 
without a division, and ordered to be sent to the 
Lords for their concurrence. Pitt next moved 
that a similar committee should be named to wait 
upon the queen, in order to ascertain whether her 
majesty would be graciously pleased to undertake 
the important trust of the care ot' his majesty’s 
person, together with the management and control 
of the household^ and this too was voted without 
a division, and ordered to be carried to the Lords. 
On the very next day a motion was made in the 
Upper House by Camden for the concurrence of 
their lordships in this resolution. The Duke of 
Northumberland repeated a proposal which had 
already been made several times under various 
shapes, in both Houses, to declare that the restrijfc 
tions were imposed in the conviction that 4ft 
Icing’s illness would probably be of short duration ; 
but this was negatived ; and the usual blanks left 
in the Commons* report, when the • concurrence of 
the Upper House is requested, were ordered to be 
filled up with the words “ Lords spiritual and 

* He profaned to he Very ignorant of etiquette; but mid he hod 
repeatedly made oommunleatkioo to hi* royal highness before In pre- 
cisely the pome manner, and without haviog Incurred anv reproach. 


temporal.” On the next day, the 30th of January, 
the anniversary of the execution of Charles I. in 
front of Whitehall, one of the two joint commit- 
tees of Lords and Commons waited upon the 
Prince of Wales at Carlton House. The day 
chosen was one on which parliament never met for 
the dispatch of business ; but it was represented 
that the imperious necessity of restoring the execu- 
tive government must supersede every other consi- 
deration. No day in the year could have been 
better chosen for awaking solemn reflections in the 
prince. The deputation consisted of Earl Cumden 
and the Marquess of Stafford from the Peers; Pitt, 
Arden, now master of the rolls,* Lord Frederick 
Campbell, and Sir George Younge, on the part of 
the Commons. The reply of the prince was short 
and dignified. He thanked the lords and gentle- 
men for their communicating the resolutions agreed 
upon, and requested them to assure their respective 
Houses that his duty to the king his father, and 
his anxious concern for the safety and interests of 
the people, which must be endangered by a longer 
suspension of the exercise of the royal authority, 
together with his respect for the united desires of 
the two Houses, outweighed, in his mind, every 
other consideration, and would determine him to 
undertake the weighty ai.d important trust pro- 
posed to him. He, however, took care to record 
his opinion of the restrictions. “ I am sensible,” 
Buid he, “ of the difficulties that must attend the 
execution of thiB trust in the peculiar circum- 
stances in which it is committed to my charge, 
of which, as I am acquainted with no former ex- 
ample , my hopes of a successful administration 
cannot be founded on any past experience. But, 
confiding that the limitations on the exercise of the 
royal authority deemed necessary, for the present, 
have been approved by the two Houses only as a 
temporary measure , founded on the loyal hope, in 
which 1 ardently participate, that his majesty’s 
disorder may not be of long duration, and trusting, 
in the mean while, that 1 shall receive a zealous 
and united support in the two Houses and in the 
nation, proportioned to the difficulty attending the 
discharge of my trust in the interval, I will enter- 
tuin the pleasing hope that my faithful endeavours 
to preserve the interests of the king, hiB crown, 
and people may be successful.” On the same 
day two peers and four members of the Lower 
House waited upon her majesty at Kew ; and were 
assured that the queen, out of her duty and grati- 
tude to the king, and the sense of her great obli- 
gations to this country, would accept of the trust 
reposed in her by parliament ; and that it would 
be a great consolation to her to receive the aid of 
a council. On the 31st, the answers received from 
the Prince of Wales and the queen being read and 
ordered to be printed, the House of Lords again 
resolved itself into a committee on the state of the 
nation. Camden then rose, and remarked that, 

• Richard Pepper Arden, Esq., had hen made mooter of the roll* 
In June* 17M, on the promotion of Sir Kjtoyd Kenyon (mated at tho 
earn# time a poor by the title of Lord Kenyon) to the chief Jnottoeshl* 
of the King 7 ! Bench, from which Lord ManriUld hod retired. r 
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having been merely a convention since the Inca* 
parity of the third estate, they could pass no bill 
till they were enabled ao to do by the presence or 
assent of the sovereign power; that, being de- 
prived of his mtyesty in his natural capacity, 
they must resort to his political capacity, as re- 
siding in the great seal. He said he knew that 
this had been ridiculed as a phantom ; but would 
those who were so free with their ridicule impart 
any other mode by which they could be extricated 
from their present difficulties ? As the chancellor 
could not use the royalty that was in the great 
seal, the two Houses, and they alone, must direct 
the use of it ; and consequently his lordship moved 
“ That it is expedient and necessary that letters pa- 
tent, under the great seal of Great Britain, be 
empowered to be issued by the authority of thdf 
two Houses of Parliament, in the tenor and form 
following then followed a transcript of the writ 
usually issued under the sign-manual empowering 
certain commissioners to open and hold the king’s 
parliament, &c. In this present commission 
ministers had inserted among other names those 
of the Prince of Wales, his brother the Duke of 
York, and his uncles the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Gloucester. Lord Porchester rose to condemn 
this fiction of the great seal, aud to maintain that 
parliament was now precisely in the same situation 
in which it stood two months ago, with this dif- 
ference only, that they were now going to do by a 
pretended act what ought to have been done at 
first by a declaration of the two Houses. The 
Duke of York warmly protested against the whole 
system, and in particular against the measure now 
proposed. He would not, he said, sanction the 
proceedings with his name, as he considered them 
to be unconstitutional and illegal. “ I desire 
therefore,” Baid he, “ to have nothing to do with 
any part of this business ; I request that my name 
be left out of the commission ; and I am author- 
ised to make the same request on the part of my 
brother the Prince of Wales.” Camden, who was 
doing all the business of the night, Thurlow being, 
or pretending to be, too ill to attend, said that he 
should not for a moment resist the royal duke’s 
desire, but would omit his name and that of the 
Prince of Wales. Then the Duke of Cumberland 
rose and desired that his name and the name of 
his brother the Duke of Gloucester should also be 
struck out of the commission. A debate then took 
pi ace as to the proper mode of withdrawing the 
names of the four pqrpanages so os to convey no 
disrespect to the Hotffee or to' their royal high- 
nesses; but at last it was settled that Lord Cam- 
den's motion, with the transcript of the writ, names 
and all, should stand as it did, and that when the 
resolution was reported to the House Lord Radnor 
Bhould move an amendment to make it appear on 
the journal that it was at the express desire of their 
royal highnesses that their names were omitted. 
Camden's motion was then passed without a divi- 
sion. and the resolution was communicated at a 
conference to the Commons, On the Sind of Fe- 


bruary Pitt moved the concurrence of the House 
therein. This brought on auother most stormy 
debate, in which the opposition again held up to 
scorn the phantom, and again dwelt upon the 
wrongs done to the Prince of Wale», and through 
him to the monarchy and the constitution, Lox4 
North, in a quiet tone, which produced more effect 
than violent declamation, said he thought it was 
singularly fortunate that the Prince of Wales had 
condescended to accept the regency as offered to 
him — that it must create an agreeable surprise 
throughout the kingdom, and extinguish those 
false alarms which had been so industriously cir- 
culated, that the prince had asserted his right to 
assume the sovereign authority independently of 
the two Houses of Parliament. Pitt rose to deny 
once more any right in the prince to the regency 
except such as parliament should give him. 44 1 
allow, indeed,” said he, 44 that this right was not 
claimed by the Prince of Wales ; but it was as- 
serted by others — it was started by men who now 
lament their own assertions, which they are ashamed 
to avow and anxious to retract.” fiuike instantly 
rose and exclaimed, “ I assert that the Prince of 
Wales's light to the regency is as clear as the sun, 
and that it is the duty of this House to appoint 
him regent, with the full powers of sovereignty.'* 
Continuing with equal warmth, Burke contended 
that ministers were about to purloin the great seal 
and commit an act of forgery ; that the House had 
no right to authorise the chancellor to use the 
great seal in the manner proposed. He was sup- 
ported by Powys ; but no division took place, and 
the resolution of the Lords was concurred in. On 
the following day, the 3rd of February, the Com- 
mons, with, the speaker at their head, presented 
themselves at the bar of the Lords to hear the 
commission read. Thurlow was still absent; and 
the Earl of Bathurst, who officiated as Bpeakcr for 
him, acquainted the Commons that the illness of 
his majesty had made it necessary that a commis- 
sion in his name should pass the great seal, &c. 
After the clerk had read the said commission, 
which now merely included the names of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl Bathurst, the lord 
privy seal, the Marquess of Carmarthen, Lord 
Sydney, aud the lord chamberlain, Bathurst, in a 
short Bpeerh, opened the causes of the present 
mode of meeting as a parliament, and the objects 
for which they were more especially to provide. 
The Commons then, dropping their character as a 
convention, or part of one, returned to their own 
chamber a legally convoked and constituted House 
of Parliament ; and Pitt forthwith rose to move 
for leave to bring in his Regency Bill, which was 
still required to complete the three estates. Leave 
was given without debate, and on the morrow the 
bill was brought in and read for the first time 
without a division, and, apparently, without any 
debate. But on the 6th of February, when the 
second reading of the Regency Bill was moved* 
Burke fell upon the bill as if he would have torn 
it to pieces and scattered it to the wind, together 
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ttMM hm who had framed it He declared that 
0 le tCgeut, put in possession of a mutilated and 
dUehsmd government, would have to bear the bur- 
JW and odium of power without any of its graces 
' or splendour — without the power of doing good, 
encouraging merit, or even exercising charity — 
would have to contend with a council and a court 
Jfatjon bitter m its enmity and far more powerful 
than &e. “The duration of his majesty’s ma- 
lady/’ said Burke, “lies hidden in the secret 
teeessev of the dispensations of Providence. He 
is insane ; but his disease is not intermittent, nor 
hfcs it uny lucid intervals. His faculties are to- 
tally eclij )8ed — not a partial, but a total and entire 
eclipse. The present bill is indefinite in its dura- 
tion; because that bold promiser, Dr. Willis him- 
self, cannot venture to fix a time when the king 

may be able to resume his functions This 

bill is intended to degrade not only the prince, but 
the whole Brunswick family. This House is now 
scattering the seeds of future dissensions in the 

royal family According to the provisions of 

this bill, until the queen shall think proper to as- 
sert that the king is recovered, the people possess 
no means of knowing the fact. If, therefore, her 
council shall declare it, and his majesty shall be 
able to sit in a chair at the head of that council, 
the bill provides that he shall be declared capable. 
Wbat is this enactment but putting into the hands 
of Dr, Willis and his keepers the power of 
changing the government? A person who has 
been insane may be so subdued by coercion as to 
become capable of acting the farce appointed for 
hhn, and of appearing for a short period to have 
resumed h» intellects. I maintain the utter im - 
possibility of adducing proof whether a person 
who has been insane is perfectly recovered or not.” 
Burke was several times called to order, but this 
interruption only led to a condensed recapitulation 
of the arguments he had used, in order to prove 
that he had not been disorderly, or that his warmth 
was justified by the seriousness of the subject. 
He paid some not unmerited compliments to the 
domestic virtues of the queen : he did not suspect 
her of ever intentionally doing wrong ; but certain 
situations and temptations might pervert the purest 
minds. The bill, however, was read a Becond 
time, and ordered to be committed on the morrow. 
It consisted of thirty-two long clauses. In com- 
mittee Burke strongly objected to two parts of the 
oath (contained in the first clause) to be taken by 
the regent.* But it was on the seventh clause, 
providing against the non-residence of the prince, 
against his marrying a papist, that the most 
NUriiing debate took place. Rolle, who had U|| 
pa former occasions so incredulous to the assurances 

• % Wo part of tbe oath the regent was bound “ to take care of 
tfcfc 'fmmmd safety of the king to the utmost of power and ability." 
This fretMon, Burk® «ald, was a mockery and Insult upon the 
mump, who was not la the smallest degree intrusted \* ith the care of 
th e royal potion. Another part of the oath bound ttio regent "to 

E rera apoowUng to the stipulations and leatrietiona contained in the 
1." Burke asked wb# this Idea of a covenant wns Introduced, 
and why the words did not ran In general terms, as hi tlte coronation 
rath, "aoeording to 0* laps of the land, 1 ' of whteh that bill, when 
ft passed, would of course stake a put? 


of the prince's friends, and so very pertinacious, 
again called attention to the prince’s mysterious 
connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert. He said he had 
given his consent to the appointment of the Prince 
of Wales as regent only on the understanding that 
he was not married to a certain lady, either in law 
or in fact. He was called to order by Sir Francis 
Basset, who insisted 'that no member should use 
such language unless he was prepared to submit 
some specific proposition to the House. Rolle 
then said that, since the explicit disavowal of the 
marriage, he had both heard of and read a noted 
pamphlet,* which affirmed that the disavowal was 
not warranted by fact; and that no threats, no 
opposition should deter him from moving that the 
words “ or who is or shall be married, in law or 
in fact, to a papist" should be added to the seventh 
clause of the bill. Lord Belgrave opposed this 
amendment, declaring his conviction that Fox’s 
previous declaration that no marriage had taken 
place, either in law or in fact, was true and un- 
questionable, and that the report to the contrary 
ought to be treated as a false and libellous calumny. 
Lord North reminded the House that the writer of 
Ihe pamphlet which had been alluded to had the 
boldness to declare that the Royal Marriage Act 
was not legal, and was evidently actuated by no 
other motive than that of making mischief by 
daring assertions which he never meant to prove. 
Welbore Ellis desired the Royal Marriage Act to 
be reud, by which it is enacted that the marriage 
of any of the descendants of George J I. shall be 
illegal without the roval assent. This, he said, 
was a full answer to all cavils nnd rumours, aB 
that could not be valid in fact which w as not good 
in law. Advantage had been taken of Fox's ab- 
sence to spread the report that he had not gone to 
Bath merely for the sake of his health, but in con- 
sequence of dissensions and disagreements in the 
council at Carlton House, and out of a desire to 
avoid being forced into any fresh explanations on 
this delicate and embarrassing subject. It appears 
that many members of the House were disposed to 
give credit to this rumour, although they had seen 
with their own eyes the suffering, emaciated ap- 
pearance of the Whig chief, and had been witnesses 
of the exh&uBtion which had followed his late ex- 
ertions in debate. Sheridan, who was in his place, 
joined in the attack upon Rolle. “ I tell mm," 
said he, “I doubt his motives. What, but the 
wish to give suspicion wing and disseminate alarm, 
could induce him to propose an amendment upon 
which he dares not divide the House ?" Courtenay 
followed : “ The pure motives and ardent zeal of 
the honourable member for Devonshire for tbe 


* Horae Tooko, whose hatred to the Whigs continued In full fore*, 
who knew that they would be seriously erouorrawed by Um confirm- 
atlou of tbe popular belief that the pi luce was really married, and 
who was not over scrupulous as to the means to be employed for So 
desirable an end, had published " A Letter to a ftind. la which hi 
boldly asserted, not only his belief m. but knowledge of, a marriage 
ceremony between the prince and "the late Mrs. fitchmberi, Mow 
bis lawful Wills." He also pretended to disapprove astese of the 
Bojal Marriage Act, and to approve i * ‘ 

royal highness bid formed with u a a 
female character." 
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constitution in church and state are,” he said, 
“ proved beyond all doubt by the weakness and 
absurdity of his arguments. Disdaining the aid 
of logic or reason, he trusts to his conscience 
alone, and exposes himself in the artless, naked 
simplicity of his understanding." Mr. Grey spoke 
warmly on the same side. On the ministerial 
benches the law-officers of the crown observed a 
profound silence ; but Dundas stood boldly forth 
to declare that the Royal Marriage Act did not do 
away with the Act of Settlement, which pro- 
nounced the crown to be forfeited by any prince 
that married a papist. He said, that, when he 
heard that a reference to a recent act of par 
liament was the tody reply fit to be given to 
questions of the most serious importance, he could 
not submit to have a matter of such magmttde 
rest on such a point, nor would he agree that the 
effect of the Act of Settlement was virtually done 
away by a posterior act, which did not specifically 
repeal the clause about marriages m that statute. 
Nor was he more disposed to admit that the re- 
port which had given rise to the amendment now 
proposed (by Rolle) was a question rather to be 
laughed at than argued. So to state it was, he 
thought, to pay a baa compliment to the Prince of 
Wales, and to rest his cause on a weak and loose 
foundation. For himself, he (Dundas) regarded 
the solemn assurance of Mr. Fox as decisive, feel- 
ing convinced that if anything had occurred to 
mike him change his opinion on the subject , he 
would , at all hazards , even at the risk of las life, 
have come down to the House to deliver his senti- 
ments. Rolle, in replying, said he had indeed no 
wish to divide the committee on the question, being 
perfectly satisfied with having done his duty in 
recommending the subject to attention. Pitt said 
he saw no ground for instituting a public inquiry, 
and was, therefore, willing to abide by the clause 
as it stood in the bill. Rolle’s amendment waB, 
of course, negatived without a division. The de- 
bate then went on upon other clauses of the bill, 
various amendments being proposed only to be 
negatived, and great eloquence being displayed on 
the side of opposition, particularly by Burke. In 
discussing the clauses by which the regent was 
restrained from creating peers, granting places, 
pensions, &c., some curious arguments were used 
on both sides. Mr. Joliffe thought that the re- 
striction as to the peerages ought to be limited to 
fifteen months and no more. Burke declared that 
there ought to be no restriction at all ; and he then 
endeavoured to show how moderate the Whigs had 
been, and would continue to be, in the granting of 
those high distinctions. The Duke of Portland/ 
he said, nad been already in his majesty’s service 
in England, and had also been lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, but had never made a prodigal use of that 
prerogative ; the late Marquess of Rockingham, in 
whose footsteps the present Whigs proposed to 
tread, had been extremely sparing of grantB of 

* In Uw • cheme of tho new Whig mlnlitry his grace of Portland 
wai to bo Srat lord of Uto treasury. 
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peerages ; why, then, should it be supposed that 
the Whigs would now be prodigal or those ho- 
nours? Up to this time only, Pitt’s creations of 
peers, British and Irish together, had amounted 
to about sixty. Lord North observed that, by 
the granting of pensions being stopped, the prince 
would not really have the power of choosing 
his own servants; and he asked how it would 
be possible for him to fill the highest situation 
in tne law, when not a puisne judge, or even a bar* 
rister in tolerable business, would accept of the 
always precarious office of lord chancellor, if there 
were no hope of the pension on dismissal. Pitt, 
with a sort of solemn drollery, said, it was very fit 
the regent should have the free choice of a chan* 
cellor if the country should be so unfortunate as to 
lose the learned lord who now filled that office ; 
but still it was not in the present bill that the 
power of providing for him should be given. 
When the occasion should occur the regent might 
apply to parliament, and he himself (Pitt) would 
very readily agree to the pension. 

On the 9th of February it was reported in the mi- 
nisterial circles that the king was much better. The 
House, however, in committee, continued the debates 
on the Regency Bill, the opposition still speaking as 
if there w ere Blight hopes of his majesty’s recovery. 
It was generally believed that the king, though so 
often pleading debt and distress, had accumulated 
large euraB of money. AnstrutheT remarked, that, 
though the bill stated tha* the management of 
the king’s property should not be m the Prince 
of Wales, it was totally silent as to whose hands it 
should be vested m ; that there had been various 
rumours as to the vast amount of that property, 
and that, whatever it might be, it was but right it 
should be properly taken care of, and not left to be 
embezzled by anonymous purloiners, whom nobody 
could call to account, because nobody knew them. 
He was therefore of opinion that the property 
should be put in trust of a commission, to consist 
of the queen, the princes of the blood, the great 
officers of state, the lord chancellor, and the two 
chief justices. Pitt said that, as to the amount 
of that property, he believed there could be no- 
thing but guess ; that he at least had no clue by 
which to form a notion of its amount; but that, 
whatever it might be, it had already been deposited 
in such hands as would always be obliged to account 
for their trust. Burke complained that all this 
was further proof of the illiberal treatment of the 
princes of the blood, who were thus declared to be 
unworthy of any share in the trust. The clause 
investing the queen with the care of the king's 
person and the management of the household was 
again vehemently opposed. Burke described the 
sick king as a monarch smitten by the hand of 
Omnipotence, hurled from his throne by the Al- 
mighty, and plunged into a condition which ex 
cited the pity of the meanest peasant in the land. 
He was interrupted by loud calls of order, and was 
verv severely rebuked by the Marquess of Graham. 
Burke justified the language he had used by the 
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: of lie prayer foy the king’s recovfery or- 
be read in all churches j and then, con- 
; in i he samfe strain, be asked whether they 
^ A such a period, to waste upon his majesty 
fbe pomps ana expenses of royalty ? * “ Ought 
‘ , at that hour bf sickness and calamity, to 
is Bis bed with purple ? Ought they to make 
b^^k^ry of him, putting a crown of thorns on his 
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reed in his hand, and dressing him in a 
purple, to cry, ‘ Hail, King of the Bri- 
his was one of the most lamentable 
tiinsgressions against taste, and something more 
t^iOUS than taste, ever committed by this great 
Jm it |n the passion and whirlwind of his eloquence. 
The House strongly marked their disapprobation. 
Burke condemned the clause altogether, maintain- 
ing that the queen ought to have no Bhare in the 
executive government, and declaring that the divi- 
sion of power was unconstitutional and dangerous ; 
and in these arguments he was joined by Lord 
fourth. Sheridan, supported by Lord George 
Cavendish and General Norton, proposed se- 
parating the great offices of the lord steward, 
the master of the horse, and the lord chan- 
cellor from the rest of the household. Pitt de- 
clared that the salaries of the household, from the 
greatest officers to the lowest turnspit, did not ex- 
ceed 100,000/. per annum ; out of which not more 
than 30,000/. per annum was paid in salaries to 
individuals that were members of the two Houses 
of Parliament. He said that there were seven gen- 
tlemen sitting in the House of Commons whose 
salaries from the household amounted altogether to 
about 4000/. ; and eighteen peers, in the other House, 
whose joint salaries amounted to about 26,000 /. ; 
and that the amount of such influence could not be 
of much weight either on the one Bide or the other. 
The chancellor of the exchequer thus treated the 
question merely as one of pounds, shillings, and 
pfence, without attributing any weight or import- 
ance to the political feelings and predilections of 
the 'lords and gentlemen forming the household, 
which were directly adverse to the Whigs. On 
the 10th of February, the House still continuing 
in committee on the bill, the clause relating to the 
council to be appointed to assist and co-operate 
with the queen was debated with the same warmth. 
Pitt proposed that the said council should consist 
y the four principal officers of the household — 
tbs lord chamberlain, the lord steward, the master 
Of the horse, and the groom of the stole, for the 
time being ; and in addition to these, of four other 
persons, in the selecting of whom, he said, he 
WM naturally led to make choice of those wheun 
bp majesty himself had placed at the head of tlP 
ehurot) and the law ; and therefore lie should pro* 
pose the names of John (Moore) Archbishop of 
Clttteirlttirjr ; t Edward Lord ThurloW, Lord High 
Chancellor; William (Markham) Lord Archbishop 
of York* and Lloyd Lord Kenyon, Various and 

* ttki UiteAftfb Ml Of the bill. wfciflU hid just been debated, 
A tor to ranfcito Am mjmy'* oharttiet . 


strong objections were raised to the constitution Of 
this council. It Was urged that it ought to include, 
if not the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the 
Speaker of the Commons, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and the Chief Justice of the Common Pfeas. 
With particular reference to the laSt-natoed ftffic- 
tionary (Lord Loughborough) the Whigs, who, 
upon rather slippery grounds, counted upon him &b 
one of their party, complained that ministers were 
looking exclusively to the politics of persons as the 
criterion of their qualifications for the trust. Lord 
North moved in form that the Duke of York 
should be one of the said council. This being ne- 
gatived by 177 against 130, the several names of 
their royal highnesses Priiice William Henry, 
Prince Edward, the Duke of Gloucester, and Duke 
of Cumberland, were then severally proposed and 
negatived. Mr. Dempster theh moved that the 
Speaker of the House and the Lord Mayor should 
be added, but this too was negatived. The minis- 
terial majority on all these divisions was about 50. 
On the following day— the 11th of February— Pitt 
met the objection about the difficulty stuTted as to 
the manner in which the king’s recovery and re- 
storation to a sound state of mind should be ascer- 
tained and announced to the public. He proposed 
that Borne organ, known to the country, should be 
employed to satisfy the people of so desirable an 
event ; that, as soon as it should appear to five out 
of the eight councillors appointed by the queen that 
his majesty’s health was restored, they should cer- 
tify it under their hands to the political servants of 
the regent and to the Lord Mayor of London, and 
afterwards to the public in the London Gazette; 
that the king should then summon nine members 
of the privy council, who, sitting in council with 
his majesty, would have an opportunity of judging 
whether his incapacity was really removed or not ; 
and, should six of them be of opinion that it was 
removed, then a proclamation, signed by his ma- 
jesty, and countersigned by the bix privy council- 
lors, certifying the king's capacity, should imme- 
diately be published, and instantly all the power of 
the regent should cease and determine. Against 
this elaborate project, which left out parliament 
altogether, there rose a loud dissent. Mr. Powys, 
who had been active in every stage of the Regency 
Bill, treated the proposition as the most extraordi- 
nary of all that had yet been advanced— more con- 
demnable than any part of the bill. He said, the 
minister had first maintained that parliament had 
a right to settle everything relating to the present 
unprecedented exigency; but now he abandoned 
that principle, and would not suffer the interference 
of parliament in the restoration of the king to his 
government. As to the nine members of the 
privy council, Powys thought that the public could 
not have much confidence in their declaration, afe 
they were to be picked and chosen out of a great 
number. Yhe minister had spoken of their re- 
sponsibility, but, if they should form a wrong opi- 
nion, it Wuld be impossible td S&y 'Whether they 
had done wrong wilfully or merely through an 




error m judgment ; —they might deceit the public 
both ways. Sheridan urged the necessity of having 
the king's restored capacity ascertained and deter- 
mined, not by the queen’s council, or members 
selected from the privy council, but by the two 
Houses of Parliament. He observed that if, either 
through error or design, the king should be incor- 
rectly reported to be perfectly sane, and so be 
restored during the recess of parliament, the most 
fatal consequences might ensue before parliament 
could correct or check them. Mr. Marsham pro- 
posed a clause for remedying this objection, but it 
was rejected. Powys moved that the physicians 
should be examined by the queen's council upon 
oath ; but this was negatived. In the last place 
Sheridan moved that the regent should be bound to 
communicate to parliament the notification of fic 
king’s recovery. This motion was passed to a 
division, when it was negatived by 181 against 
113. The House then resumed, the report was 
brought up and agreed to, and the bill ordered for 
the thitfi reading on the morrow. On that day — 
the 12th of April — the third reading was gone 
through, apd the bill was sent up to the Lords, with 
the additiou of one clause, limiting the restriction 
on the making of peers to three years, which was 
moved by Mr. Pulteney and adopted.* 

The report that the king waB rapidly recovering 
was now spread in all directions. Many men 
hungering and thirsting for promotions or places 
hoped that there would be no delay in passing the 
bill through the Lords, and no hesitation on the part 
of the Whig leaders m accepting office. Among the 
good things actually vacant were one or two bishop- 
rics, the office of justice in eyre, and sundry commis- 
sions of major-generals. t A day more or a day less 
might decide whether the Whig adherents should 
clutch these profitable appointments, or be left for 
years to sigh m vain. It was not to be expected 
but that men of mortal mould should be anxious and 
impatient under such circumstances. Still, how- 
ever, it was unreasonable in them to expect that the 
chiefs of the party should take office one day to be 
turned out the next. Opposition were sadly em- 
barrassed whether to accept or not. At the Bame 
time Pitt “ doubted what to do.”t It was not until 
the 1 7th that the Lords committed the bill ; and 
on that very day the king was publicly declared to 
be convalescent. In committee their lordships 
made two rather important additions to the bill : 
one placing under the control and management of 
the queen all the palaces, parks, houses, gardens, 
&c., belonging to his majesty ; and the other com- 
mitting to the queen the care of all the royal off- 


f • At tho ume time Mr. W. Smith propoied reserving to the regent 
the power. In certain catee, of gfringthe royal ament to a bill or bills 
for the relief of the dissenters , but this was withdrawn after a short 
conversation A oleum of the bill prohibited the regent from giving 
his assent to any act repealing or altering the act of the lath at 
Charles 11., entitW An Act for the U&tfanuity of Public Prayers and 
Administration of Sacraments, &c. 
f It was also expected that several field marshals would be made, 
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wring un4er‘he of twenrt-on,. QoThfl 
day, the 19th, Lord Chancellor Thurlow jopotfth 


oi convalescence j tnat the accounts just repaved 
conveyed the happy news that that imprommart 
was still progressive— information which, 
must prove, beyond measure, pleasing to raSf 
pian in the kingdom. Ip this situation of sfluSi 
he conceived that their lordship* could n«j£2 
sibly proceed with the Regency Bill before tlm) 
and he mpved that their lordships should immaS- 
ately adjoujn to Tuesday next. The Qujre of fork 
rose and said — u I trust your lordships yvijl dp me 
the justice to believe that no person in the House 
could feel equal pleasure wjth myself from fit 
favourable account which the noble lord op the 
woolsack has given, and the motion he has made 
to the House, in which I entirely concur. I should 


to do it from any certain information. I thought it 
my duty yesterday, upon the favourable reports 
given lo the public, to request to be qdmitted fa 
his majesty's 'presence . From reasons very justi- 
fiable, no doubt, it was not thought proper that / 
should have that satisfaction. From the know- 


ledge I have of my brother’s sentiments, though I 
hgye had no immediate communication yith him 
upon the subject of this motion, I am convinced he 
will feel equal if not greater pleasure than myself 
at the hopes of his majesty’s recovery, as it must 
relieve him from the embarrassment of the situa- 


tion in which the bill would have placed him, 
which nothing but a strong sense of his duty to the 
public would hare induced him to undertake.” 
Thurlow’s motion was agreed to ; the House ad- 
journed forthwith ; and, fortunately for the country 
and for all parties concerned, the Regency Rifl 
stopped there. On Monday, the 23 rd, the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York saw the king at 
Kew for the first time, and his majesty, it issaid, 
“ bore it well.”* On Tuesday, tbe 24th, the 
Chancellor informed the House of Lords that he had 
that morning attended his majesty, by his express 
command, and had found him perfectly recovers; 
but that, in order to bring the pressure of public 
business as gradually as possible upon his mind, he 
should propose an adjournment to the Monday fol- 
lowing. To this motion no opposition was made. 

On the very next day a committee from the 
two Houses of the Irish parliament arrived jn 
London to present an address to the Prince of 
Wales, requesting his rqva) highness to taka upon 
himself the regency ot Ireland, as jus right* 
When Burke told ministers that uornfaimlikn 
this might happen in the sister island, he probably 
knew perfectly well the coupe which would b$ 
pursued in the parlisment them, as laid Charle- 
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S'jA W in tirt IriA Home of 
» tAnMpqtt friend and constant corre- 
and bis friendship with Grattan had 
gift. The busmen which would have 
a strange anomaly into the executive 
cent, had not been managed without a hard 
i. The session at Dublin was opened on 
Of February by the lord-lieutenant, the 
Marquess of Buckingham Oately Lord Temple), 
who had puf off the meeting as long as he could do 
SO %Sh propriety and safety, lie laid before both 
Htittbes all the documents respecting the king’s 
health which had been received. As soon as the 
dMtud address was voted, Mr. Fitzherbert, the lord- 
lieuten ant’s secretary, moved in the House of Com- 
mons that they should resolve themselves into a 
committee on the Monday se’nnight, to take into 
consideration the state of his majesty’s health. It 
was immediately understood that this proposed de- 
lay of ten days was intended to prevent the Irish 
parliament from coming to any resolutions before 
the determination of the British parliament could 
be known and presented to them for their concur- 
rence. A terrible cry w as raised about the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, and the dignity and credit of 
her parliament. Grattan, the most eloquent man 
in the House, proposed that they should meet again 
on the next Wednesday, and his amendment was 
carried by 128 against 14. At the same time a 
motion made by the chancellor of the exchequer 
for proceeding immediately upon the business of 
supply was negatived, and the consideration of 
supply put off to the 12th of February. On the 
Wednesday, the 11th, when the House met again, 
Mr. Conoily moved that an address should be pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales, requesting him to 
take upon himself the government of the kingdom 
of Ireland, during the continuance of his majesty’s 
present indisposition, and no longer, and, under the 
style and title of Prince Regent of Ireland, and in 
the name and on the behalf of his majesty, to 
exercise and administer, according to the laws and 
constitution of that kingdom, all regal poweis, 
jurisdictions, and prerogatives, to the crown and 
government thereof belonging. Fitzgibbon, the 
attorney-general, opposed the motion with all his 
ability, which was .very considerable; but Grattan, 
Curran, and Ponsonby supported it with brilliant 
speeches, and it was carried with wonderful en- 
thuaiasm and without a division. On Monday, 
the 16th, while the government party were endea- 
vouring to carry another adjournment, Charlemont 
rose in the House of Lords, and moved for an ad- 
dress to the prince similar to that voted by the 
Commons ; and his motion was carried by a m^y 
jority of nineteen. On Thursday, the 19th, boffl 
waited upon the lord-lieutenant with their 
addresses, and requested him to transmit the same 
to London. His excellency said, that, under the 
impressions he entertained of his official duty, and 
of the oath he had taken, he did not consider him- 
self warranted to lay before the prince an address, 
purporting to invest his royal highness with powers 


to take upon himself the government of that realm, 
before he should be enabled by law «o to do j an d 
that, therefore, he must decline transmitting thrir 
address. On the following day, after his excel* 
lency’s answer had been entered on the journals, 
Grattan moved that a competent number of mem- 
bers should be appoihted by the House of Com- 
mons to present their address to his royal high- 
ness; and, this being agreed to without a division, 
he moved that Mr. Conoily should attend the Lords 
to request them to appoint members of their own 
body to join with the members of the Commons in 
presenting the said address. The Lords agreed, 
and appointed the Duke of Leinster and the Earl 
of Charlemont. The Commons then named Co- 
nolly, O’Neil, W. B. Ponsonby* and J. Stuart. 
This over, Grattan moved that the two Houses of 
Parliament had discharged an indispensable duty 
in providing for the third estate of the Irish 
constitution, by appointing the Prince of Wales 
Regent of Ireland ; and this, too, was carried by a 
large majority, the numbers being 130 against 71. 
Grattan next moved and earned a vote of censure 
on the lord-lieutenant for refusing to transmit the 
address. Continuing to proceed as if he were 
pressing a siege or carrying a citadel by rapidly 
repeated assaults, not determining on a great state 
question, which certainly called for some delibe- 
ration, Grattan, on the 25th, moved that the sup- 
plies should be voted only for three months ; and 
next, that the army should be provided for only 
for the Bame length of time ; and both his motions 
were curried — the first by 104 against 85, the 
second by 102 against 77. The joint committee 
of Irish Lords and Commons, who had ai rived on 
the 25th, presented their address to the prince at 
Carlton House on the day following, His royal 
highness returned his warmest thanks, but ac- 
quainted them with the fortunate change which 
had taken place in the king’s health, and which he 
hoped, within a few days, would enable his ma- 
jesty to resume his government, and make it only 
necessary for him (the prince) to repeat those 
sentiments of gratitude and affection to the loyal 
and generous people erf Ireland which he felt in- 
delibly in his heart. Personally the members of 
the Irish committee were treated \ery differently 
from the English deputation, in which the starch 
figure of Pitt had been included. A splendid 
entertainment was given to them at Carlton House| 
and the leaders of the prince’s party, foremost 
among whom stood Sheridan and Burke, both 
Irishmen by birth, were invited to meet them. 
The grand dining-room was hung with harps and 
other Irish emblems; and the arms of Ireland, 
encircled with a glory, blazed triumphantly in the 
centre of the table. The wine flowed in torrents, 
and all was loyalty and jollity.* As a son, the 
prince might rejoice, for that very morning the 

• It was At this fumed feast that Burke made his famous pun. 
Some of kite Irish guests (the fact seems almost luorodlble) objected 
to the "one bottle more before wo proposed b y the Prlnee of 

Wales. •• Come." mid Burke, " the prtuoe os tide eeeufafc abet* 
lute jure Att efee." 
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king WM ptmmm&'fwMftim from fcfa oom- 
pfamtj *nd • paper v» pwted at St, James’*, 
stating that, by nis majesty’s command, the phy- 
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sicians were to issue no more bulletins. But 
there had been feasting in that mansion when, ac- 
cording to the natuial feelings of ordinary men, it 



) vm Dock ns or Gobdok. From a Painting by Sir J. Reynolds. 

ought to have been a house of mourning. During 
the malady of the king end the great party struggle 
on the Regency Bill, dinners began to be given nt 
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Oeriton House oil the Setpiig Sunday 
every vteek: to which mtertemmeita thirtr hr 
more members of both oS^STitiSriS 
Vited, andat which ^ 

Duke of York preaided. TWfK,4«W* **«« 
given, of course, for political purpMe*. Ufa laid 
that wine, flattering attentions, and 
not spared ; that governments, regiments. ^ 
and preferments wire 

tain the wavering and allure the credulous or j, 
discontented.* Strenuous efforts were made by JL*, 
two rival duchesses of the day — by her Grace of 
Devonshire for the regent and Charles Fox, and by 
her Grace of Gordon for William Pitt. These ft* 
male auxiliaries were each of the greatest import* 
ance to her party : the Duchess of Devonshire, who 
was said to nave gained Fox his Westminster elec- 
tion in 1784, hsd captivating graces not to be re- 
sisted ; and the Duchess of Gordon had a bold 
masculine spirit, which cared for no rebuff and 
carried her triumphantly over most obstacles. She 
is said to have acted as a regular whipper-in for 
ministers, giving splendid parties at tier house 
in Pall Mall, not far from Carlton Palace, inviting 
or summoning members of parliament, and those 
who had influence or command over them, and 
arguing, remonstrating, or bullying with them* 
The traditions of these things will preserve the 
name of Jane Duchess of Gordon in political his- 
tory.'!' During the latter part of the parliamentary 
proceedings tne Duchess </* Gordon's house and 
Carlton House arc said to have presented scenes of 
very extraordinary agitation. In the streets of 
London and Westminster the old trade of lampoon- 
ing and caricaturing each other was revived by the 
two contending parties, and numerous jests were 
interchanged upon a very lugubrious business, and 
at what was, in reality, a dangerous crisis. A ca- 
ricaturist, in the Tory interest, represented the 
Prince of Wales in the act of stealing the crown 
from his sick father : an ingenious artist, on the 
other side, represented Pitt, Dundas, and Thurlow 
as the three weird sisters dancing on a barren 
heath with their eyes fixed on the moon, out of 
which shone resplendently the approving counte- 
nance of Queen Charlotte, while tne king’s profile 
was clouded over so as to be scarcely visible. The 
soberer part of the nation, the majority of the 
people, were decidedly inclined to the side of Pitt 
and the kiug. The personal popularity >of the 
sovereign had increased wonderfully : it was already 
habit to call him " the good old king,” to point 
his moral, domestic modes of lipe, and to 
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M, perluip* pncb^rifabljr and utviaelr, 
Of the youn # w>4 gay prince i the drem}- 
y of his majesty only endeared him the 
_ picking compassion end sympathy; and 
if generous feelings for the individual, and in 
anxiety that he should be restored to his 
fly state, people were but too apt to overlook 
inconveiuenpes epd dangers that might pos- 
/ haye attended nis restoration to the throne. 
, > $ty tf fiondon, wfaiph had once been the great 
centre of opposition, was now enthusiastically 




|ljtighbourhood gave very strong proofs of their 
preferring the restored government of the king 
With f>itt*g ipinistry. to the untried government of 
the prince with a Whig cabinet. The Whigs, in 
fact, were still labouring under that heavy burden 
pf unpopularity which they had imposed upon 
themselves by the coalition ; several of their lead- 
ers wefe suspected of a want not merely of politi- 
cal principle, but of common honesty : in the heat 
of debate on the Regency Bill they had delivered 
sentiments highly offensive to all loyal subjects, or 
tq all the admirers of “ the good old king;** and 
their disrespect, their heat, and vehemence were 
attributed entirely to their selfish impatience to 
obtain the emoluments and honours of office. We 
shall not here attempt either to condemn or justify 
these feelings: we merely state what appears to 
have beep the fact in 1789 — that the Whig party 
in the nation was decidedly in the minority, 
and its eloquent leaders distrusted even by many 
of those who admired their abilities and ge- 
nius. The principal merits and demerits of the 
hill will appear from the clauses themselves, and 
from the debates upon them which have been 
given. As the bill never came into operation wc 
may reserve further reflections on the regency ques- 
tion in general till the year 1811, when a bill was 
passed which was acted upon, and when several 
eminent constitutional lawyers and writers treated 
the subject in all its possible bearings." 1 We need 
merely say here that the Whigs in their firBt move 
committed a blunder in claiming a Tegcncy for the 
prince as a mattejr of right without previous con- 
sent of parliament ; that, though they hastily 
retraced their steps, they could not soon efface the 
unfavourable impressions they had made on that 
delicate, critical ground ; that parliament and the 
framers of the bill were really placed in a most 
difficult dilemma, for, if they gave too much power 
fp the regent, the restoration of authority to the 
r must have been rendered difficult and in va- 


n va- 
rious ways embarrassing; and if, on the 
p4 , they fi»ave too little power to the regent, they 
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must have destroyed or injured his efficiency as 
representative of the third estate, and fa* impaired 
the monarchic part of the constitution. The whole 
tendency of Pitt’s scheme was in tbe latter direc- 
tion, and nothing but his inward conviction that 
the king must soon recover can be pleaded in ex* 
cuse of many portipns of jjjs Regency Bill. It 
was no time for trying gjifftpents ; the flames of 
revolution kindled in ffghuft HfCre Bpreading rapidly 
through the European cqj)fjgcpt, and thrones and 
dynasties were swept aw|$| consumed, and obli- 
terated as if they had pyer been. Voltaire’s 
Epiphany, or Day of Kings, was more than real- 
ized. 

As the bill had not been acfjl^ly passed — as the 
royalty in the great seal had qqt been impressed 
upon it, it was not considered necessary to adhere 
to the complicated method prescribed by it for an- 
nouncing the king** recovery apd restoration to his 
royal capacity. * e lord chan- 

cellor and the chancellor of (he exchequer, the 
bulletins of the physicians, and the royal order by 
which those bulletins were suspended as being no 
bnger necessary, were considered ample announce- 
ment and ground sufficient to enable the king to 
resume the government and exercise all the func- 
tions of his office. It is true, hb urged by one of 
Pitt’s biographers, that a formal inquiry into the 
fact of his mujesty’s restoration to health might 
have been painful and indelicate ; but, on the other 
hand, the interests of the nation imperatively de- 
manded that his recovery should be authenticated, 
and publicly and formally confirmed, before the 
sovereign was reinstated. There were other argu- 
ments used at the time which would have gone to 
establish the theory thq-t a king once mad must be 
considered as alwjjyp nmd, inasmuch as it was not 
possible to deteriqjpe precise points where in- 
sanity began and pined, of po intrust any authonLy 
to a king who might qc sane to-day, and mad 
again to-morrow. On Tqj^fay the 3rd of March 
the Lords met, but only to adjourn again till the 
5th. On that day they were informed by the chan- 
cellor that his majesty would signify his further 
pleasure to both Houses on the Tuesday following. 
Both Houses accordingly adjourned till Tuesday 
the 10th of March. Then, tfyp Commons being 
summoned as usual at the opening of parliaments, 
whether by the king ip person or by commission, 
repaired to the House of Lords wftb their speaker 
at their head, and were informed by the chancellor 
that his majefty ; not thinking fit p pt there present 
in his royal peffpn, had caused pcopimi*sfan to be 
issued, authorising the cpuimiffioners who had 
been appointed by fqpnpf letter* patent fo hold 
that parliament to open an# declare certain 
further causes fa bolding fa same. The cop- 
mission was then fjp fa piap cello*, jp the 
name of the commissioners, informed the two 
Houses that his majesty, being, by the blessing of 
Providence, happily recovered from his severe in- 
disposition, and being able to attend to tbe public 
affairs of his kingdom, had commanded the com* 
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xriiisioner* to Convey to them his wdraest acknow- 
ledgments for the additional proofs which they had 
given of their attachment to his person, &c. ; and 
that they were ordered by his majesty to acquaint 
them, that, since the close of the last Session, he 
had concluded a treaty of defensive alliance with 
the King of Prussia ; and that his majesty’s endea- 
vours had been employed daring the last summer 
iti order to prevent the extension of hostilities in 
Europe. Addresses were then moved in both 
Houses as at the beginning of a session. In the 
Lords Earl Stanhope expressed some doubts as to 
the regularity of their proceedings, and their not 
having his majesty!! recovery ascertained in the 
method laid down in the Regency Bill ; but his 
objections Were asserted by Thurlow to be of no 
force, and the House went along with the GhnSb- 
cellof. In the Commons Mr. Yorke, who se- 
conded the address, observed that the House might 
congratulate themselves on having proceeded with 
more caution than expedition with the late bill ; 
and that it must be to them a source of exultation 
to perceive that his majesty was able, on resuming 
the duties Of his office, not only to approve, but 
likewise to applaud their proceedings. Fox said 
they were merely getting up an eulogium on mi- 
nisters — that he did not believe the king intended 
to express any such opinion of the late pailia- 
mentary proceedings — that he entertained too high 
an Opinion of his majesty’s regard for justice to 
suppose him capable of deciding between two par- 
ties without previously heanng both.* The ad- 
dresses being carried in both Houses, a con- 
gratulatory address to her majesty was moved in 
the Upper House by the Earl of Morton, seconded 
by Lord Hawkesbury ; and in the Lower by the 
Marquess of Graham, seconded by Mr. Hamilton. 
Fox made Borne objection to this address, and 
thought that, 'if all Europe had admired the queen’s 
conduct, there was likewise another perbon whose 
conduct had equally excited universal admiration, 
and whose character had acquired additional splen- 
dour ; and that, if her majesty should be addressed, 
there was no reason why an address should not be 

E resented to the Prince of Wales. Pitt said that 
e did not believe any difference of opinion ex- 
isted relative to the virtues of the heir-apparent ; 
that he had not the slightest objection to address 
that illustrious person, if any precedent for it could 
be found. On that night the popular feeling was 
shown by such an illumination of the capital and 
suburbs as bad never been witnessed before. To 
eyes that were as yet strangers to the brilliancy of 
4 gas, London seemed one blaze of light. The illu- 
mination was literally general — from the richest 
down to the poorest houses. The popular enthu- 
siasm seemed to be boundless. On the following 
day the Spanish and Prussian ambassadors were 
admitted to a private audience of the king. All the 
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business which had been so long delayed began 
bow to be dispatched with all possible Speed. On 
the 18th of March 218,000/. was granted fojr die 
extraordinaries of the ordnance. The money* Whs 
meant to be applied to the ere&titig of tborfc forti- 
fications in our West India iSlahds-— a scheme 
which was again condemned by General Burgoytfo, 
Sheridan, and other members of opposition. 0X1 
the 24th Mr. Beaufoy moved for have to brink 
in a bill, §< To establish a perpetual 4xmiveraa|y 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for havfilg, by ii 
glorious Revolution, delivered this nation from ar- 
bitrary power, and to commemorate annually the 
confirmation of the people’! right!.” Beaufby 
proposed that the bill should contain that brief but 
comprehensive abstract of the rights of the people 
which is exhibited m the Bill of Rights, and 
should be annually read in our chuiches as a part 
of the service of die day. He was seconded by 
Lord Muncaster, and opposed by Sir Richard HilL 
who thought the event sufficiently commemorated 
in the form of prayer appointed for the 5th of Jfa- 
vemher. l*he hill, however, was not only brought 
in, but carried through all its stages in the House 
of Commons. The Lords seemed less disposed to 
pay any additional honour to the Revolution of 
1688, which had brought the reigning family to 
the throne. On the motion for the first reading 
the Bjshop of Bangor (Doctor Warren) pointed out 
the sevfercd parts of the service of the 5tb of No- 
vember which had been added and altered for the 
purpose of commemorating the Revolution; and 
the bill Was thrown DUt, on his motion, by a Vote 
of 13 of their lordships against 6, without the ce- 
remony of having been even once rcud, to which 
a bill proposed by a peer is considered to be en- 
titled of right, and which is usually accorded in 
courtesy to any measure sent up from the other 
House. On the 2nd of April Fox renewed the 
attempts he had made in several successive years 
for the repeal of the shop-tax, arid at length suc- 
ceeded in carrying that measure. In consequent 
of this repeal Mr. Dempster proposed and carried 
the abolition of the additional tax and restrictions 
which had been laid upon hawkers and pedlars. 
On the 8th of April Pitt rose to acquaint (he 
House that he was commanded to inform theta 
that his tnajesty had appointed Thursday, the 2J5rd 
of April, to be observed as a day of public thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for that signal interposition 
of his good providence which had tempted from 
his majesty the late illness under which be had 
suffered ; and that, for the greater solemnity of that 
day, his majesty would go to St. Paul** church to 
return thanks to Almighty God ; arm that his ma- 
jesty had given ibe necessary orders for providing 
places in the cathedral for the members of that 
House. It was forthwith resolved that the thanks 
of the House should be returned to hii majesty; 
that the House Would attend, as a House, in St 
Paul’s s and that a committee should be appointed 
to consider of the manner of the House going to 
the church, and of siidjk regulations a» might* be 
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iftmafcy for preserving order upon that occasion. 
W the appointed day London was thronged to 
moot*. The procession began at eight o’clock in 
'life morning, trie Commons in their coaches, and 
%Uh their Speaker in hia state coach, going first. 
T#en came the masters in chancery, the judges, 
and after them the Peers, with the Lord Chancellor 
Jp his state coach in their rear. The next in order 
were the princea and princesses; and they were 
followed by their majesties, who were hailed with 
the loudest and most hearty acclamations. At 
TCmple Bar their majesties were met by the Lord 
Mayor in his gown of crimson velvet, and by the 
•hgriffii and aldermen in their formalities. At the 
wfcst door of the cathedral they were received by 
the Bishop of London, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
the canons. After a flourish of martial music from 
the regimental bands stationed outside, they entered 
the cathedral amidst the peal of organs and the 
voices of five thousand children of the city charity 
schools, who werp placed between the pillars on 
both sides, and singing the hundredth psalm. 
The king was much affected, and, os he was walk- 
ing across the area under the great dome between 
the bishop and the dean,* he said to the dean, with 
great emotion, “ I now feel that I have been ill ! 99 
but, recovering himself, he proceeded to the choir. 
When Te Deum was sung the Tower and Park 

§ iins were fired. The procession returned towards 
t. James’s in the same order aud amidst the same 
acclamations, and at night all London was again 
illuminated. There might be selfishness, insince- 
rity, hollowness, and hypocrisy in some of the high 
places, but we see no reason to doubt what wc are 
told by the eye-witnesses of this prolonged jubilee, 
that the rejoicing of the people bore every ap- 
pearance of being genuine, heart-felt, and sponta- 
neous, t 

On the 12th of May, an elaborate report from 
the privy council on the slave trade being laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons, together 
with petitions for and against the abolition of that 
traffic, it was voted, on the motion of Mr. Wilber- 
force, that the report, with other papers, should be 
immediately taken into consideration by a com- 
mittee of the whole House. In committee, Wil- 
berforce, who in .private had received promises and 
encouragement from his friend the premier, made 
a long and excellent speech, and concluded with 
moving twelve resolutions condemnatory of the 
traffic and the barbarous treatment of African 
slaves. Pitt B&id he was willing that the resolu- 
tions should be entered on the journals. Burke 
and Fox supported WilberfoTce with their usual 
animation. Burke “thought the House, the m~ 
tkrn, and all Europe under very great aud serfflh 
obligations to the honourable gentleman (Mr. Wil- 
berforee) for having brought the subject forward 
in a manner the most masterly, impressive, and 
eloquent A trade begun with savage war, prosc- 
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cuted with unheard-of cruelty, continued during 
the mid-passage with the most loathsome impri- 
sonment, and ending in perpetual exile and unst- 
mitted slavery, was a trade so horrid in all its 
circumstances, that it was impossible a single 
satisfactory argument could be adduced in its fa- 
vour.” Fox applauded Wilberforce for proposing 
to do what he thought it their duty to do— com- 
pletely to abolish the traffic in slaves. He was 
glad that the propositions were to be put upon the 
journals, for if, unfortunately, the attempt should 
fail, it might succeed another year. He felt cer- 
tain that sooner or later it must succeed, and that 
our example would be followed by other nations. 
He reminded the House of the salutary changes 
which were now taking place in France, and 
which he seemed to consider as sufficient to re- 
move former prejudices and antipathies, and to 
justify the most sanguine hopes. He said, “ he 
had sometimes been thought to use too harsh ex- 
pressions of France in treating her as the rival of 
thiB country. Politically Bpeaking, France cer- 
tainly was our rival ; but he well knew the dis- 
tinction between political enmity and illiberal 
prejudice. If there was any great and enlightened 
nation now existing in Europe it was France, 
which was as likely as any nation on the face of 
the globe to act on the present subject with warmth 
and with enthusiasm ; to catch a spark from the 
light of our fire, and to run a race with ub in pro- 
moting the ends of humanity. France had been 
often improperly stimulated by her ambition ; he 
had no doubt but that she would, in the present 
instance, readily follow its honourable dictates.” 
The House sat in committee for some days, hearing 
the evidence offered by the petitioners, and then 
adjourned the further consideration of the matter 
to the next session. 

At the beginning of June Lord Sydney resigned, 
and was succeeded both as secretary of state for 
the home department and as president of the 
board of control by Mr. Grenville, who had so 
recently been nominated speaker of the House of 
Commons. Sir Gilbert Elliot was again proposed 
as speaker, but the ministerial nominee, Adding- 
ton, son of the physician of that name, was elected 
by a majority of 73, the numbers being 215 
against 142. On the 10th of June Pitt opened 
the budget, reviewing his financial career ever 
since he had been chancellor of the exchequer, 
and congratulating the country on the fact that his 
hopes of the efficacy of a sinking-fund, &c., had 
been proved to have been well founded. As, how- 
ever, there had been several extraordinary ex- 
penses, such as paying the Prince of Wales's debts 
and the debts on the civil list, fitting out the arma- 
ment in the summer of 1787, Ac., it was now 
necessary to raise one million by loan, and to in- 
crease lightly some taxes or duties. Sheridan 
denied that the minister’s hopes had been well 
founded, or his financial career a wise and pros- 
perous one; and he asserted that there was in 
Teality an annual deficit of two millions, and that 
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the minister's darling project, the sinkingdund, 
would never pay off the national debt Exactly a 
month later, on the 10th of July, Sheridan moved 
“That a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the state of the public income and expenditure, 
into the progress actually made in the reduction of 
the national debt since the year 1786, and into the 
grounds on which a reduction of the same may be 
expected in future, and to report the same, with 
their observations thereon, to the House ; and that 
the said committee do consist of Henry fiankea, 
Esq., Daniel Parker Coke, Esq., George Dempster, 
Esq., William Drake, jun , Esq., William Hussey, 
Esq., Sir William Lemon, Bart, James Lowther, 
Esq., James Martin* Esq., Mr. Alderman Newn- 
ham, Edward Philips, Esq., Charles Anderson 
Pelham, Esq , Thomas Stanley, Esq , Sir George 
Augustus William Shuckburgh, Bart., Mr. Aider- 
man Watson, and the Earl of Wycombe.” Sheri- 
dan insisted that the report of the committee of 
1786 was neither founded on fact nor verified by 
experience ; that the minister, aided by that re- 
port, had deceived the nation ; and that no rational 
expectation could be entertained that any progress 
could' be made in, th% reduction of the national 
debt except by A considerable increase of the na- 
tional revenue or a considerable reduction in our 
expenses. Theie was a long debate, but Sheridan's 
motion was negatived without a division, as was a 
motion to the same effect in the Upper House, 
made by LoTd Rawdon and seconded by the Duke 
of Richmond. In the month of June Pitt had 
submitted to the House a plan for transferring the 
duties on tobacco from the customs to the excise, 
xvith the view of putting a stop to the contra- 
band trade in that commodity. He had urged 
that one-half of the tobacco consumed in the king- 
dom was smuggled, and that the revenue was de- 
frauded, by thiB means only, to the amount of nearly 
300,000/. per* annum. This tobacco bill was re- 
ported on the 15th of July, when the old jealousy 
as to any extension of the excise laws was revived 
in full force. Sir Watkin Lewes proposed a clause 
for checking abuses of authority on the part of the 
excise Officers; and the debates were prolonged 
through several days. On the 16th Fox spoke at 
some length on the subject. He said he could not 
see without concern that many persons, blinded by 
a species of political frenzy v were thrown into so 
superstitious a reverence for the revenue that they 
would sacrifice everything for that object. He 
thought it dangerous and unconstitutional to send 
bevies of excisemen to interfere on all occasions 
with manufactures, and invade the privacy of the 
houses of the people. When they talked in that 
House, day after day, of the birthrights of English- 
men, for which they had shed their blood, aud 
were ready to shed it again, did they mean nothing 
but empty sounds P He could not but consider 
any extension of the excise laws as a very important 
matter ; and that the bringing such a measure for- 
ward at that advsneed part of the year, when it 
could not be properly discussed! as the House was 
voi*. xt. 


so thinned, was a proof of inexcusable indifference 
to the rights and liberties of their countrymen. 
On another day Fox compared Pitt's new excise bills 
to the excise upon cider, so unfortunately brought 
forward by the Earl of Bute. H* said there bad 
been a distinction taken— that excising cider was 
bringing the officers of excise into a private gen* 
tleman's house, and that an excise on a trade eras 
very different* Fox declared that he saw no form 
in the distinction, and that the shop of the trader 
was as much his castle as the dwelling of the pyi* 
vate gentleman. He admitted that, unless die 
expenses of government could be reduced, the re* 
venue must be kept up ; but he thought that this 
might be done in a manner less offensive to industry 
and the manners and feelings of the people. In 
the end several clauses were struck out or altered, 
and the bill was passed in a very thin House. It 
met with considerable opposition in the Lords, 
particularly from Loughborough and Stormont. 
Even Chancellor Thurlow, who found that his col* 
leagues were not disposed to pardon his late tergi- 
versations, treated the enacting part of the biU 
with great bitterness and contempt. He main- 
tained that it was unnecessary thus to extend the 
vexatious precautions and preventive severities of 
the excise laws ; that proper attention had not been 
paid to the interests and property of the tobacco- 
manufacturers ; that the greater part of the clauses 
wtfe absurd, contradictory, ungrammatical, and un- 
intelligible. He hoped that the House of Commons, 
if they meant to preserve their right of having 
their money-bills untouched in that House, would 
not insult their lordships by sending up laws to 
them that would disgrace a Bet of schoolboys. 
[To the initiated all this was little less than de- 
claring, “ I have quarrelled with Pitt, and either 
he must cease to be prime minister or I must 
cease to be lord chancellor.”] Although he by so 
doing exposed the minister's bill to the hazard of 
being upset for that session, the prorogation being 
now close at hand, Thurlow moved an amendment. 
He was, however, defeated by a majority of three, 
the numbers being 10 against 7. The Duke of 
Richmond then moved another amendment, which 
was carried, in the belief that the Commons would 
not object to it : but upon the third reading of the 
bill, which was on the very morning of the proro- 
gation, the amendment was withdrawn and the 
bill was passed as sent up from the other bouse* 
The occupation and excitement produced by the 
Regency Bill, and then by the recovery of the king, 
had proved very disadvantageous to the progress 
of Hastings's impeachment. Moreover, the grand 
spectacle in Westminster Hell had lost its attrac- 
tion and novelty, On the 3rd of February Hastings 
had presented a petition to the Lords complaining 
of the great hardships to which the extraordinary 
duration of the trial had subjected him. Ho 
mentioned the death of several of his judges, the 
long detention of witnesses necessary for his it 
fence* the probability of his being deprived Of 
many of them by various accidents; and he spoke 
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m broken and of bit fortune a* 
•fas* 4f vested by the enormous expenses to which 
IfotiMbetn subjected. He reminded their lord* 
dni/thet only two articles of charge out of twenty 
hm as yet been gone through by his accusers; 
that fail expenses had already exceeded 30,000/. ; 
and consequently, should his life be continued to 

& cm«e of the trial, he might find himself dead* 
of the means of defence and even of subsist- 
enoe, and tun the dreadful chance of having his 
character* blasted by unrefuted criminations, there 
being no possibility of defending himself effectually 
Without journey. He implored their lordships to 
do what in them lay to expedite the trial. It was 
the 20th of April before the Lords could resume 
their court in me Hall ; and during the prolonged 
and busy session of parliament they could not sit 
more than seventeen days. The charge opened to 
them on the 21st by Burke related to the corrupt 
reoeipt of money. In the course of his speech 
Burke alluded to Nuncomar, and, very indiscreetly, 
said, “ that Mr. Hastings had murdered Nunco- 
mar by the hands of Str Elijah Impey /* After 
Impey’* triumphant defence, and the conduct of 
the House of Commons in regard to him, this was 
not only irregular, but unpardonable. On the 21 th 
of Apnl Major Scott presented to the Commons a 
petition from Hastings, who complained of the 
words used, and charged Burke with introducing 
a variety of accusations extraneous to the charges 
which had been found by the HouBe, and by them 
inserted in the articles of impeachment.* Scott 
accused Burke of being guilty of cool, deliberate, 
systematic, and intentional misrepresentation, im- 
puting to Hastings horrible crimes of which he 
well knew him to be innocent. Burke called the 
Major the systematic libeller of the House of Com- 
mons, said that no credit was due to his assertions, 
and that he ought to have been expelled the House 
long ago. The managers endeavoured to prevent the 
petition being received, contending that it was irre- 
gular and unprecedented ; that, if every expression 
not agreeable to the feelings of the party accused were 
not fit to be used in a criminal prosecution, there 
must be an end to such prosecutions ; that a practice 
of petitioning against the accuser would convert him 
into a species of defendant, and, by creating a 
diversion, defeat the prosecution of crimes. Fox 
asked whether the House would suffer the culprit 
to come forward and object to the mode of pro- 
ceeding against him ? the accused to arraign the 
conduct of his accusers? Burke said, the power 
Of prosecuting and enfeta&ng the charges against 
Hastings under the strict injunction not to use one 
eaftratieoue word, must be compared to the ptattr 
g i v en to Shylook to take a pound of flesh tiBn 
condition of his not spilling one drop of blood, a 
task which neither Jew nor Christian could per- 
form., Pitt, on the other side, urged that Hastings, 
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though the object of their accusation, did not cease 
to be the object of their justice, and therefore 
ought not to be deprived, of the right belonging to 
every subject, of preferring a petition and stating 
a grievance to that House. The petition was 
ceived without a division, and the subject of it was 
ordered to be taken into consideration on the 80th. 
In the meantime the JLoTda were requested to suo» 
pend proceedings on the trial. On the 8Qth 
several doubts and difficulties were started on the 
ministerial side, and had the usual effect of creating 
delay. Burke offered to withdraw and to cast 
himself on the honour and justice of the House ; 
but in so doing he, in substance, repeated the ac- 
cusation against Impey, and revived the whole 
story of Nuncomurs having been destroyed in 
order to screen Hastings. The debate was re- 
newed on the morrow, the 1st of May. Mr. Mon- 
tague produced and read, as part of his speech, a 
letter written by Burke to explain and defend his 
conduct in the Hall. Burke described himself as 
being, in his capacity of accuser, merely the ser- 
vant of the House, who had put into his hands a 
sacred trust. Hastings’s petition against the words 
he had used he described as a stratagem familiar 
to the politics of Calcutta, for turning the accuser 
into a defendant, and for diverting inquiry. His 
letter said, “ The House, having, upon an opinion 
of my diligence and fidelity, (for they could have 
no other motive,) put a great trust into my hands, 
ought to give me an entire credit for the veracity 
of every fact I affirm or deny; but, if they foil 
with regard to me, it is at least in my power to be 
true to myself. I will not commit myself m an 
unbecoming contention with the agents of a cri- 
minal whom it is my duty to bring to justice. I 
am a member of a committee of secrecy, and I 
will not violate my trust by turning myself into 
a defendant and bringing forward in my own ex- 
culpation the evidence which I have prepared for 
his conviction. I will not let him know on what 
documents I rely. I will not let him know who 
the witnesses for the prosecution are, nor what they 
have to depose against him: though I have no 
sort of doubt of the constancy end integrity of 
those witnesses, yet because they are men, and 
men to whom, from my own situation, I owe pro- 
tection, I ought not to expose them either to 
temptation or danger. I will not hold them out 
to be importuned, or menaced, or discredited, or 
run down, or possibly to be ruined in their fortunes, 
by the power and influence of this delinquent, ex- 
oept where the national service supersedes all other 
considerations, If I rauBt suffer, I will suffer 
alone. No man shall fall a sacrifice to a feeble 
sensibility on my part, that at this time of day 
might make me impatient of those libels, which 
by despising through so many years I have at 
length obtained the honour of being joined in com* 
mission with this committee, and becoming a 
humble instrument in the hands of public justice/ 1 
In favour of Hastings it was proposed that evi- 
dence should be taken to prove the words of which 
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he complained in hie petition ; and afar eome 
contention it was agreed that evidence should be 
heard, and it was moved that the shorthand writer 
who had taken notes of the trial should be called 
in. Fox and Sir Grey Cooper objected that this 
last proposal was contrary to the uniform practice 
of parliament, and a very improper method of 
proving words spoketi by a member of that House ; 
that it was contrary to rule to permit words spoken 
by a member to be noticed in that House except 
by a member; and that such words must also be 
taken down at the moment, and the objection to 
them stated, in order to allow the person uttering 
them an opportunity of explaining his meaning. 
They said, the Houfce was now for the first time 
going to call in a third party as witness of words 
spoken in their own presence, a precedent that 
might lead to the most serious consequences. 
These objections had so much weight that a mo- 
tion was made and carried for appointing a com- 
mittee to search for precedents. On the 4th of 
May the said committee reported that there were 
no precedents of any complaints of words spoken 
by manager* for me Commons in Westminster 
Hall. Tne managers then objected as strongly as 
before to the examination of any short-hand writer ; 
but they were defeated upon a division by 115 
against 66, and the short-hand writer who had 
taken down Burke’s words charging Impey again 
with the murder of Nuticomar, and other foul 
deeds, was called to the bar and gave evidence to 
that effect. There was then another debate as to 
whether all the particulars complained of in 
Hastings’s petition should be inquired into, or 
whether the House might select any particular 
part. Pitt thought that no attention ought to be 
paid to any words spoken by Burke in Westmin- 
ster Hall the preceding year, as the complaint had 
been so long deferred ; and that they ought rather 
to confine themselves to the words recently spoken 
about Nuncomar. The managers complained that 
this would lie unfair and arbitrary ; but the House 
adopted the course recommended by the minister. 
Then a fresh difference arose as to the extent of 
the examination upon the particular point of com- 
plaint which had been selected by the House. 
Fox and the other managers insisted that the 
whole of that part of Burke’s speech which re- 
lated to Nuncomar ought to be produced, as neces- 
sary to elucidate the nature of the word* com- 
plained of. The ministerialists, on the contrary, 
professed to be of opinion that it was only neces- 
sary to ask the witness Whether Burke had made 
use of those express Words. Fox, who seemed to 
put his whole soul into the cause of his friend, 
condemned in the most passionate manner the in- 
dignity and injustice with which the House were 
treating Burke. At length it was agreed that 
some part of the speech preceding the injurious 
words should be read, when this was done the 
Marque** of Graham, one of the lords of the 
treasury, moved ** That the said words were not 
authorised by any proceedings of that House,* 


Fox said that he could not tobj*6t t6 this motion, 
as it conveyed no censure, and as after it should 
pass it would be fully confepetottt for him, Mr, 
Burke, or any other manager, to repeat the words 
compkined of. Sheridan and Wyndham apolfe 
to the same effect. On the other side it woo re- 
presented by Pitt that, though the motion meet* 
no direct censure, yet it implied that the manager* 
had exceeded the powers the House had rntrustofl 
them with. This again called up Fox, who hr* 
treated tf he House to deal with openness and earn* 
dour. It they meant to censure the managers of 
the impeachment, the House, he said, ought to 
change them and appoint others. The House, he 
insisted, could not, consistently with its own ho*- 
nour, continue them in the management, nor 
would they consent to remain in that elevated situ- 
ation under an imputed censure of their conduct. 
But, if the motion meant no more than the word* 
conveyed, they should feel no hesitation to pursdd, 
upon any similar occasion, precisely the same lint 
of conduct. In consequence of these declarations 
the Marquess of Graham rose to make the oCnStUt 
of the House direct and explicit, moving an afldf^ 
tion to his former motion, to the effect that thfe 
words used by Burke as to the murder of Nun^ 
comar ought not to have been spoken. This 
roused all the passion of Fox, who, in a tong and 
eloquent speech, denounced the conduct of Ube 
minister and his adherent* a* an iniquitous inter- 
ference with the ends of jua*Ice, and an atrocious 
wrong done to one of the best, wisest, and greatest 
of men ; and he moved as an amendment to the 
amendment the addition of the following words— 
u Although in the charge exhibited by the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, upon which the House 
voted the impeachment, there are the following 
words, namely, * That the evidence of this man 
(meaning Nuncomar) not having been entered into 
at the time when it might and ought to have been 
done by the said Warren Hastings, remains juStty 
in force against him, and is not abated by* the 
capital punishment of the said Nuncomar, bOt 
rather confirmed by the time and circumstances in 
which the accuser of the saidWatrett Hasting* 
suffered death,’ and to which charge the said War- 
ren Hastings, at the bar of this House, made the 
following answer, namely, * To the malicious part 
of this charge, which is the condemnation Of Nuh* 
comar for a forgery, I do declare in the most so* 
lemn and unreserved manner that I had no concern", 
either directly or indirectly, in the apprehending, 
prosecuting, or execution of Nuncomar;' and 
although the managers who have been appointed 
by the House to arrange the evidence and enforce 
the charges against the said Warren Hastings ate 
of opinion that the aforesaid declarations used bf 
the said Right Hon. Edmund Burke Were essen- 
tially necessary to the support of one * f the prin** 
cipal charges voted by this House.” Fox W** 
answeied by Pitt; and, after his amendment bed 
been negatived without a division, Graham’s mo* 
tion was carried by a majority of a little mare than 
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tfftrthlfc 4m** M*. Bouveric immediately moved 
r flW; Jm thanks of this House be given to the 
ft%hl Hon. Edmund Burke, and the rest of the 
ftattegers, for their exertions and assiduity in the 

B tion of the impeachment against Warren 
r js, Esquire, and that they be desired to per- 
severe m the same.” This was objected to by the 
jdnseter of the rolls, and the motion of course was 
iost.t That night the managers held a meeting, at 
which it was seriously discussed whether they 
should not throw up their charge altogether ; and 
on the following morning they held another meet- 
ing* at which Burke, though not without difficulty, 
induced them to agree to proceed. Burke, it is 
•ak), represented to his colleagues that Hastings's 
|>etition» with all that had followed it, was nothing 
but a stratagem intended to drive them from their 
duty as accusers, and so to screen the accused. On 
the next day he opened his speech in Westminster 
Hall with a comparison of the relative situations 
of himself and the prisoner at the bar ; and re- 
lated all that had passed in the Commons. He 
said that he did not mean to question the justice 
of the late votes and decisions of that House, al- 
though he must complain that those decisions went 
to narrow the line of their proceedings on the im- 
peachment. He confessed that he had charged 
Mr. Hastings with the destruction of a witness 
(Nuncomar) whose evidence was necessary to the 
present charge ; but he declared that in stating 
this he had said no more than he really believed, 
and no more than he hoped to be able to prove. 
He said he had used the word murder , perhaps 
not in the strictly legal, but only in the moral And 
popular sense, to denote a crime as enormous as 
any murder. He declared that this conviction 
could only be torn from him with his life. Several 
reports had got abroad, as that Fox was decidedly 
averse to proceeding with the impeachment ; that 
sundry disagreements had broken out among the 
managers ; and that the greatest personages in the 
country were very desirous the trial Bhould stop. 
A ? few days after Mr. Marsham complained in the 
House of Commons of a paragraph in a newspaper, 
which B&id that " the trial of Mr. Hastings was 
to be put off to another session, unless the House 
of Lords had spirit enough to put an end to so 
shameful a business.” A warm debate followed, 
in which great complaints were made of the scan- 
dalous licentiousness of the public press. Burke 
lead from one of the newspapers a curious paper, 
purporting to be a bill of charges made by the 
editor to Hastings's champion, Major Scott. The 
items charged consisted chiefly of attacks and lam- 
poons upon the managers. One was “ for attach 
tite veracity of Mr. Burke, 3*. 6 rf which Bmte 
•aid was but small pay for such service. A motion 
was made and unanimously carried for prosecuting 
the printer of the paper of which Mr. Marsham 
complained. 

Meanwhile the trial went on languidly. The 
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great hall was no longer crowded— 4he seemingly 
interminable accounts of Hastings's corruption 
wearied and thinned the audience day after day. 
Legal doubts and difficulties occurred rather fre- 
quently, or were ingeniously suggested by the 
counsel for the prisoner ; and, on nearly every one 
of these occasions, the Lords withdrew to their 
chamber of parliament to deliberate and consult 
by themselves. AH these retreats and returns made 
liord Stanhope say that the judges walked and the 
triul stood still. After one of these marches and 
counter-marches it was announced as the decision 
of their lordships, “ that it was not competent for 
the managers to produce the examination of Nun- 
comar in evidence, the said managers not having 
proved or even stated anything as a ground for ad- 
mitting such evidence.” It seems difficult to con- 
ceive how the managers could have expected any 
other decision: the character of Nuncomar aB a 
witness and maker of evidence had been fully as- 
certained ; and the examination in question was 
what had been taken in the council at Calcutta by 
Clavering, Mpnson, and Francis when they were 
more powerful than the governor, and when their 
hatred of him was at its greatest height. The ma- 
nagers, however, in their turn, now desired leave 
to withdraw, that they, too, might consult apart. 
Upon their return into court Burke declared that it 
was with equal surprise and concern the managers 
had heard the determination of their lordships, 
which would exceedingly increase the difficulty of 
convicting the criminal; but that to this, as to 
other hardships, they must submit. A day or two 
after their lordships, under the guidance of the 
chancellor, resolved, after auother walk to their 
own chamber, that certain evidence taken out of 
the minutes at Calcutta should not be admitted. 
Here Burke exclaimed that he gfave joy to all 
Indian delinquents. “ Plunder on, said he; “the 
laws intended to restrain you are mere scare- 
crows. Accumulate wealth by any means, however 
illegal, profligate, infamous. You are sure of im- 
punity ; for the natives of India are, by their reli- 
gion, debarred from appearing against you out of 
their own country, and circumstantial evidence 
will not be received.” Fox proposed reading some 
long consultations of the council at Calcutta as 
evidence. Upon this their lordships again repaired 
to their own chamber of parliament, and nothing 
more was done that day. On the morrow the ma- 
nagers were informed that the consultations could 
not now be read. Burke said that he felt consoled 
by the use of the word now, as it led him to hope 
that the evidence might be read at some other 
time. Before many more words had been spoken 
fresh doubts arose, and the managers begged leave 
to withdraw. When the managers returned and 
gave in their answer, the Lords adjourned to submit 
a question about the reception of evidence to the 
twelve judges. The opinion of the judges was un- 
favourable to the managers, who had wished to 
produce evidence which had not been given upon 
oath. The managers now bitterly complained that 
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the opinions end decisions of their lordships were 
delivered imperatively, without any accompanying 
reasons or explanations; and that they were 
thwarted by forms of law in their search after 
justice. Burke again declared that the criminal 
was improperly screened. He said the decision 
44 held out to future governors of Bengal the most 
certain and unbounded impunity. Peculation in 
India would be no longer practised, as it used to 
be, with caution and with secrecy : it would in fu- 
ture stalk abroad in noon-day, and act without 
diBguise ; because, after such a decision as had 
been made by their lordships, there was no possi- 
bility of bringing into a court the proofs of pecula- 
tion.*’ To prove the corruption oi Hastings in his 
transactions with the Munny Begum, the managers 
desired that Philip Francis, Esq., should be cal fled 
in. To this the Lords objected. There then fol- 
lowed warm disputes between the managers and the 
counsel for the defendant as to the production in 
evidence of some letters and papers said to have 
been written by the Munny Begum, and several 
days were spent in these discussions. The Lords 
then adjourned ter thejr own chamber to consult 
and deliberate ; And When the Court next met, it 
was announced that the said papers could not be 
read. Burke argued that they were ruining his 
case by naked technicalities ; and he claimed to know 
the opinions upon which their lordships’ decision 
was grounded. His temper had already been re- 
peatedly tried by Law , the best or the boldest of 
Hastings’s counsel ; and now another violent alter- 
cation took place between them. Law affirmed 
that to produce accusations against any man not 
capable of proof was to be guilty of a slander and 
a calumny. Burke replied, that, though Borne of 
his accusations might not be susceptible of strictly 
legal proof, they were supported by evidence that 
would convince men’s consciences. Law was taxed 
with using insolent and indecent language ; on which 
he excused himself by saying that he did not mean to 
apply the words slander and calumny to the House 
of Commons, but he had the authority of that 
House for declaring that the honourable manager 
had used slanderous and calumnious expressions 
not authorised by them. Here Fox rose with great 
indignation and exclaimed “ that it was indecent 


and highly irregular, in an advocate, to allude to 
what had taken place within the walls of the House 
of Commons; that the learned counsel had done 
worse, he had misrepresented that to which he had 
presumed to allude ; he had charged the whole 
body of the Commons with having sent up slanders 
in the shape of charges, and he had pronounced 
the deputies of the Commons calumniators, merely 
because they offered in evidence those very docu- 
ments on the authority of which the Commons had 
pronounced the charges to be well founded, and 
sent them, as articles of impeachment, to the 
Lords.’* Law defended himself by saying that 
he alluded only to what the honourable ma- 
nager himself had told them there of the proceed- 
ings in the Comment. Fox said that this was a 


fresh misrepresentation, as his honourable friend, 
in describing what had passed in the Commons, 
had not made use of the terms slander and Ca- 
lumny, nor had stated that any wctfds bearing such 
interpretation had been used in that House ; and 
he refused to proceed until their lordships should 
give an opinion on Law*B language. The wold* 
were taken down and read to Law, who acknow- 
ledged them as his. It was then proposed t fyrt 
their lordships should adjourn to their own cham- 
ber; but, alter some discussion, it was agreed, 
without adjourning, that the Chancellor should re- 
primand Law for the improper language which he 
had used ; and accordingly Thurlow made up his 
severe face, raised his sonorous voice, and told 
Law that it was contrary to order to advert to any- 
thing that had passed in the House of Commons ; 
that it was indecent to apply the terms slander or 
calumny to anything that was said by their autho- 
rity ; and that such expressions must not be used* 
This was scarcely over when other difficulties arose 
about the reception of evidence. Their lordships 
again withdrew to their own chamber to consult the 
judges, and the judges demanded a little time for 
consideration. The trial was thus interrupted for 
seven days ; and when the Court met again, in 
consequence of some new doubts, their lordships 
adjourned for six days longer. In the interval 
they had a long debate in their own House, in 
which it was voted, by the usual majority, that all 
their proceedings had been strictly according to 
precedent. On their again meeting the chancellor 
requested to know from the managers to what 
length of time it appeared to them their proceed- 
ings on this branch of the subject would extend. 
The managers replied that, even if no delay were 
got up by the lawyers, the proceedings must ogcupy 
several days. As the prorogation was at hand, this 
seemed to point to another session for the settling 
of this single charge. Hastings hereupon said that 
if the trial went on at this pace, his remaining life 
would not be long enough to see the end of it. He 
declared that if he had foreseen such an interminable 
process he would rather have pleaded Guilty at the 
beginning ; and if he had done so he would cer- 
tainly have been a gainer, at least on the side of 
the purse. He said he could not expect their 
lordships to spend many more days on the subject 
during this session ; but, it any specific time could 
be mentioned in which this charge, which he had 
been informed was to be the last, would be finished, 
he would rather waive all defence than postpone 
the decision to another year. Their lordships ad- 
journed to their chamber of parliament, and there 
decided that they would proceed on the trial on the 
first Tuesday in the next session of parliament. It 
ib not surprising that the purse of Hastings end 
the patience of the public should by this time have 
been completely worn out, or that the whole subr 
ject should have been set aside as a specific for 
en^ui.* 

0n the Uth of Auguit parliament waa pro. 
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Ttmsdi by ctanmlssfcm, the king hitting gone to 
Wl^OWtn for the benefit of nil health. The 
ekmm speech was delivered by the lord chancel- 
tori Who, in hie majesty's name, declared that the 
aitiition of affairs abroad continued to promise to 
wus country the uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace. We shall, however, presently 
aft that the state of Europe, in reality, promised 
nothing but war. 

The king, it is said, resented the conduct of the 
Prince of Wales and the Whig party, during his 
malady, in a very decided manner. Three months 
after his c6nvalescence he wrote a bitter letter to the 
Duke of Clarence, complaining more particularly 
of the heir-apparent. This letter was communi- 
cated to the Prince of Wales, who thereupon em- 
ployed the pen of Sheridan to wnte a letter to his 
father, who nad gone to Weymouth without seeing 
him. We believe that many other strong iutima- 
tiotts of displeasure had been given ; but the prince, 
in the letter which Sheridan wrote for him, said — 
“ Your majesty's letter to my brother the Duke of 
Clarence, in May last, was the first direct intima- 
tion I had ever received that my conduct, and that 
of my brother the Duke of York, during your ma- 
jesty’s late lamented illness, had brought on us 
the heavy misfortune of youT majesty's displeasure. 

I should be wholly unworthy the return of your 
majesty's confidence and good opinion, which will 
ever be the first objects of my life, if I could have 
read the passage I refer to in that letter without the 
deepest sorrow and regret for the effect produced 
on your majesty's mmd; though, at the same 
time, I felt the firmest persuasion that your ma- 
jesty's generosity and goodness would never per- 
mit that effect to remain without affording us 
an opportunity of knowing what had been urged 
against us, of replying to our accusers, and of 
justifying ourselves, if the means of justifica- 
tion were in our power. Great, however, as my 
impatience and anxiety were on this subject, I felt 
it a superior consideration not to intrude any un- 
pleasing or agitating discussions Upon your ma- 
jesty's attention during an excursion devoted to 
the ease and amusement necessary for the re-esta- 
blishment of your majesty’s health. I determined 
to sacrifice my own feelings, and to wait with re- 
signation till the fortunate opportunity should arrive 
When yonr majesty’s own paternal goodness would, 
I Vas convinced, lead you even to invite your sonB 
to that fair hearing which your justice would not 
deny to the meanest individual of your subjects. 
In this painful interval l have employed myself 
in drawing up a full statement of my conduct 
during the period alluded to, and of the m< iffft 
and circumstances which influenced me. When 
these shall be humbly submitted to your majesty's 
consideration, I may be possibly, found to have 
erred in judgment, and to have acted on mistaken 
princi] pies, 1 but I have the most assured conviction 
that I shall not be found to have been deficient in 
that duteous affection to your majesty which no- 
thing shall ever diminish. Anxious for everything 


that may contribute to the comfort and satisfootmtt 
of your majesty's mind, I cannot omit this oppor- 
tunity of lamenting those appearances of a Jess 
gracious disposition in the queen towards my 
brothers and myself than we were accustomed to 
experience ; and to assure your majesty, that, if, 
by your affectionate interposition, these most tin* 
pleasant sensations should be happily removed, it 
would be an event not less gt ateful to our minds 
than satisfactory to your majesty's own benign dis- 
position.”* Some months after this letter was 
written a reconciliation took place between the 
prince and his father, but on the part of the king 
it did not appear to be very cordial. 

A few months before the dreadful malady of 
George III , Charles Stuart, the pretender, who 
had lived for many years in a state of insignifi- 
cance, died at Rome. His death, hastened by ex- 
cess in drinking, took place on the Slat of Janu- 
ary, 1788. He was buried most royally, had the 
style and title of King of England engraved on his 
tomb, was regretted by few, and was soon forgotten. 
In every place in Italy where he resided tradition 
is unfavourable to his memory; and there am 
many more positive records of his vices, irregula- 
rities, and follies. He was married in the year 
1773 to Louisa Stolberg, a young German lady of 
a very noble though not royal house. She was 
beautiful, graceful, accomplished, gentle, amiable, 
and about nineteen years of age ; the young pre- 
tender was fifty -two years of age, bloated, car- 
bunclcd, coarse, capricious, brutal, and tyrannical. 
The fair German, who took the title of Countess of 
Albany, had not lived with him long before he en- 
dangered her health and even her life by his 
violence and brutality. When in her twenty-fifth 
year the lady became acquainted with Count Victor 
Alfieri, the distinguished Italian poet and dramatist, 
who conceived an attachment for her which ended 
only with his life. Some time after this the coun- 
tess, who had no children, obtained a legal separa- 
tion from her odious lord and retired into a Roman 
convent. But in a very short time the pope was 
graciously pleased to grant her permission to reside 
in the palace of Cardinal York, the pretender's 
younger brother, and a very joyous, good-natured, 
inoffensive prince of the church. Alfieri was so 
grateful that he offered to dedicate his tragedy of 
“ Saul " to Pius VI., but the holy father excused 
himself from accepting this honour. To avoid 
being expelled from Rome, the noble poet took a 
voluntary but painful departure, and paid a second 
or a third visit to England. Ike Countess ef 
Albany, having obtained the pope's permission 
to go to Baden for the benefit of net health, went 
to Paris, where she met Alfieri, never more to se- 
parate from him until he died in 1803. After the 
death of the pretender it is understood, though the 
fact is not mentioned anywhere by the poet, that 
the ceremony of a private marriage was performed. 
The union had the happiest effect on Alfierfs cha- 
racter, his genius, and his morals, which had bsen 
V Moored Lite of MM ' 
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unsettled, 4asultory, and somewhat low before.* 
The divine hereditary right which waa supposed 
to be in Charles Edward Louis Casimer Stuart 
descended to his brother Henry Benedict, the 
Cardinal, 

The war which the ambition of the Csarina 
Catherine had kindled in the East had spread from 
the Black Sea to the Baltic, and had been jar from 
obtaining the grand results and the speedy termi- 
nation which the empress had hoped for in first 
commencing hostilities against the Sultan. The 
Turkish empire in Europe, which had appeared in 
her eyes so weak and crazy as merely to require a 
shake to bring it to the ground, had withstood 
three campaigns, and resisted for two years the 
united efforts of two great powers, and that, too, 
without an efficient ally of any kind. It must, 
however, be admitted that the Turks were greatly 
indebted to the stupidity of the Russians and Aus- 
trians. Nothing else could have saved Constan- 
tinople even at this peuod. The Janissaries, who 
formed the great mass of the Turkish infantry, 
were little better than an undisciplined rabble, 
who nat only refused to submit themselves to any 
change, but also prevented the introduction of any 
improvement m all the other corps of the army. 
They were more terrible to their own government 
and to the unarmed population than they were to 
the enemy* In the sixteenth century these Ja- 
nissaries had been among the very best troops in 
the world, but they were now the worst The very 
numerous cavalry was equally undisciplined and 
only fit to act as light cavalry. The artillery, in 
spite of all the efforts made by that ingenious and 
loquacious Frenchman the Baron de Toff, was in 
a pitiable condition. As to the commissariat, pro- 
perly speaking, the Turks had none ; their medical 
and surgical staff consisted of ignorant barbers 
from Constantinople and a few Italian quacks. 
The officers of the army, from the commanders- 
in-chief down to the subalterns, were alike ignorant 
and obstinate. In the first campaign, in the year 
1781, when they had to contend only with the 
Russians, commanded by Prince Potemkin, prime 
minister, commander-in-chief, and lover to Cathe- 
rine, the Turks had been defeated in almost every 
encounter by the very imperfect science and tac- 
tics of the enemy. Still, however, the Russians 
had done little more than keep their ground in the 
Crimea; they had made no important advance in 
the direction of the Danube and Constantinople ; 
and after every defeat the Mussulmans, who were 
not deficient in animal courage, seemed ready to 
fight again. It waa in the course of the year 1787 

f I4fc of Altai, written to himself.— !■ ft visit to EngUsd in his 
oeyi. Altai had obtained an unfortunate notoriety by &u 
•HUMtr with a vary fair but very frail eoualn of William PM-iady 
ItariM-rwHtph ended In a duel fin which the poet was wounded), 
a orlm. eon. trial, and a divorce. The trial, which ie one of the most 
eeandalta ef the kind, and the Memoir* of Altai, convey but a very 
iudlffeMat notion of our morals In the earlier part of the reign of 
Gauge 1X1, 

The Gpttfctoae of Albany survived the peace of Ulfl, and was a 
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that the old adversary of the English, Tippoo 
Sultauu, sent a splendid embassy to Constantinople 
to establish a league between him and the head of 
the house of Osman, which waa 4o lead to a ge- 
neral union among all princes and potentates pro- 
fessing the true Mohammedan frith. On th ie 
mission 1100 of the faithful had started from the 
table-land of Mysore and the city of Seringapatam ; 
600 of them perished on their journey of tbff 
plague, and of the whole number, it is said, ©fty 
68 returned to India ; and all that came of Tip- 
poo’s visionary scheme was a splendid Bhow in the 
streets of the Tuikish capital, when the embassy 
went in procession to have audience of the sultan 
and the grand vizier. In the spring of 1787* 
when the Emperor Joseph met Catherine at Cher- 
son, he had pledged himself to co-operate } but it 
was not until the close of that year that the Aus- 
trians really entered upon the war by making an 
inglorious attempt to surprise Belgrade previously 
to any declaration of hostilities. The Austrians 
failed completely in this their dishonourable be- 
ginning ; nor were they more successful in an 
essay which they soon after made to surprise the 
fortress of Turkish Gradiska. In fact, at Gra- 
diska they were not only repulsed, but repulsed 
with great loss. After several humiliating failures 
of the like kind, the Emperor Joseph, on the JOth 
of February, 1788, issued at Vienna a formal de- 
claration of war against the Ottoman Porte, as- 
signing as the sole cause of his hostility the strict 
bonds of amity and alliance which united the 
courts of Vienna and Petersburg, and the conduct 
of the Porte towards Russia, Having gradually 
collected a great army on the Danube and the 
frontiers of Servia, the emperor took the field in 
person in the month of April. On the 24th of 
April he took the insignificant fortress of Schubatx, 
on the Danube ; but nearly at the same time an- 
other part of the Austrian arrpy sustained a defeat 
at Dobitza. In the war of posts and deUchments 
which followed, the Austrians could boaat of fow 
advantages, and were several times defeated. The 
grand vizier was even enabled to make an irruption 
into the emperor’s own territories, and to keep 
possession of the Bannat of Temeswar for several 
months. The Prince of Saxe Cobourg, who com- 
manded one of the grand divisions of Josephs 
army, having crossed the Dniester with the inten- 
tion of establishing himself in Moldavia, and cub* 
ting off all supplies from the important fortress of 
Choczim, found himself obliged to contend during 
three successive dsys with a Turkish army ; and 
if he waa not defeated he could scarcely boast of 
more than a drawn battle* The Pasha of Bosnia 
defeated a large Austrian detachment on the rives 
Saave. The siege of Choczim, an ill-constructed 
place* which ought to have been taken by a skilful 
enemy in less than three weeks, occupied the Aua* 
trians for more than three months, and it was not 
taken ft last without great sacrifices. Belgrade 
could not be taken at all this campaign. Marshal 
La u d o ha, who had prorad himseffwwf 
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tfedSt&g With Frederick the Great* gained some is from six to seven miles broad* It was upon 
successes on the side of Croatia, but they were these floating batteries, which were put under the 
Wot tery important; and even this able veteran direction of the Prince of Nassau, who had served 
Was foiled more than once by the natural difficulties with the French and Spaniards at the siege of 
of the country. The miasmata of the Danube, Gibraltar, and there witnessed the effect of English 
Its confluent stream, and the bogs and marshes, had red-hot balls on much more stupendous construe- 
proved moTe destructive to the Austrians than balls tions, that the success of the Russians in the siege 
fed scimitars; and the emperor had swelled the of Oczakoff mainly depended. They were mounted 
frightful list of disease and death by one of his phi- with the heaviest of the battering cannon and with 
losophical innovations. Some physicians at Vienna bombs, and were manned with artillerymen and 
bad persuaded him that vinegar was not merely a the choicest part of the Russian line. There was 
specific for malaria fevers, but an absolute panacea ; a paucity of sailors, but little seamanship was ro- 
und Joseph had ordered as an experiment that in quired in such craft and in such waters. The 
a part of his army the rations of wine should be combats which took place were not sea-fights, 
stripped and the troops made to drink nothing but were not even river-fights, but fights among fens, 
vinegar and water. The men died faster than before bogs, and marshes. The Russians had, however, 
-—they perished like rotten sheep. On the other some Bloops, frigates, and at least three large 
side, the Russians, who were to descend from the ships* which were manned by sailors of all nations 
Crimea to co-operate on the Danube, scarcely got aud by Greeks, who were well acquainted with 
beyond the Dnieper. They had deluded Joseph with all the difficulties and intricacies of the navigation, 
other assurances, but their plan was — and it is a plan After a sanguinary affair outside, for which the 

which Russia has steadily pursued for some gene- Russians sang Te Deum i the capitan-pasha re- 

rations— -to make sure of every step of ground by solved to enter the Liman. To this end he col- 

which they were advancing, to enlarge and secure lected all the small vessels that were within his 

their possessions at the head of the Black Sea, and reach, constructed some rafts and floating batteries, 

bo gradually to extend and push forward the fron- armed all the boats and barges of his fleet ; and 
tier of their empire. The means placed at their then with these, some galleys, and some light fri- 
disposal were immense. By the month of June, gates, he entered that dangerous water, leaving his 
from 120,000 to 150,000 men of all armB, with ships of the line in the Black Sea. The Russian 
130 pieces of artillery, besides a vast park of heavy flotilla retired into shallow wuter, under the walls 
battering cannon and mortars, appeared on the of Kinburn, which lies nearly opposite to Ocza- 
river Bog ; and, while a portion of this force under koff, and which they had converted into a place of 
General Romanzoff watched the frontiers of Fo- great strength, with tiemendous batteries, & flevr 
land and Lithuania, the rest, with the exception of de Vea.it , to sweep the broad expanse of the liman, 
some detachments, marched down to the mouth of Nothing daunted — for, though he wanted every 
the Dnieper under the command of Potemkin, other requisite for the command, the old man had 
The greater part of the country through which an heroic courage — the capitan- pacha advanced 
they passed was already laid waste by a barbarous across the treacherous lake ; but the Turks were 
and prolonged warfare, and was now feeling the ignorant of the depths and currents, and were, very 
double curses of plague and famine. Except the probably, misguided by the Greeks, who were 
green forage for their horseB, the Russians were serving by force as pilots and sailors on board the 
obliged to bring every article of consumption from Ottoman fleet, but whose hearts and sympathies 
a 'great distance ; and their convoys were not un- were wholly on the side of their co-religionists, the 
frequently intercepted and cut to pieces by the Muscovites. The galleys and frigates got on the 
Tartars of the Crimea, who were generally well sand-banks, and lay there exposed to the fire of the 
mounted, and rapid and expert as light cavalry. Russian flotilla and of the land-batteries at Kin- 
The grand object of the campaign— and none other hum. The frigate in which the capitan-pasha had 
was effected— was the siege of Oczakoff, near the hoisted his flag stuck fast at a most dangerous 
mouth of the Dnieper. The Russians had been point and could not be got off. The stupid, brave 
for some time labouring to create a navy in those oM man, vriioae vihitc beard was seen by the Rus- 
parts ; but the Turks had still the superiority on sians from the shore, would not abandon his ship 
the Black Sea, and the capitan-pasha hastened to until she was on fire and burning rapidly towards 
the Dnieper. But the mouth of that river, which the water’s edge and the powder-magazine, Five 
spreads into a liman , or broad swampy lake, with other Turkish vessels were lost in the same man* 
mud-banks and sand-banks, is exceedingly diffi^k ner, two were taken, an immense number of lives 
to pass, and in very few places affords water enough were sacrificed, and the capitan-pacha withdrew 
for ships of the line. The Russians, too, had sup- with the survivors to the ships of the line, which 
plied their deficiency in shipping, by constructing foil down the Black Sea to Varna to refit and take 
a great number of immense flat-bottomed boats in supplies. The Russians then remained masters 
and enormous floating batteries, which could cross 
the liman In all direction, and when neccary, 
retire to the shallows, where the fire of the foaocw to of ttan 
Turkiah ahipa could sot reach them, for the liman °* U * d 
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of the water; and cm the land-side Oczakoff wee 
girt round by troops and works, and cut off from 
all supplies end succours. But the Turkish garr 
risen was numerous, the walls were strong, and the 
Russians had experienced to their cost, before now, 
with what dogged obstinacy Turks would defend 
themselves behind even ruined and crumbling walls. 
Potemkin complained, in very coarse but.expres- 
sive language, that the place embarrassed him.* 
This embarrassment was made evident by the 
absurd orders and counter-orders he gave. Potem- 
kin was no general, and a very little more science 
or a little less bad luck on their part would have 
enabled the Turks, even in the month of August, 
to have sent him back from Oczakoff covered with 
disgrace, and with an army demoralized and ruined. 
The capitan-pasha soon returned from Varna and 
again attempted to destroy the flotilla, and, though 
he failed in that object, he threw supplies and re- 
inforcements into Oczakoff, and stationed Borne of 
his galleys, zebecks, gun-boats, and floating bat- 
teries in front of the town. The Turkish garrison, 
counted by the Russians at 20,000 men, and which 
probably amounted to half that number, made fre- 
quent sallies, and at times committed great slaughter 
on part of the enemy’s line drat\n up behind works 
of the most slovenly construction, or huddled into 
redoubts which were only redoubts in name. At 
the same time the capitan-pasha landed bodies of 
Turks from his ships of the line on the coast, and 
these daring fellows, marching by night along the 
shore and across bogs and marshes, penetrated 
more than once into the heart of the Russian camp. 
In short, to use the words of a denizen of that 
camp, the Russians appeared rather besieged than 
besiegers.t A number of their officers of the 
highest rank were wounded before the least im- 
pression was made on the old Turkish town : 
among them<was the Prince of Anhalt, the Prince 
of Nassau, the Count de Damas, and the famed 
Suvaroff, who, since his successes in the last Turk- 
ish war, had taken to himself the name of “ The 
Invincible.” At last, when months had passed, 
five or six great batterieB were erected to cannonade 
and bombard the place. In the month of October 
the season of snow-storms and tempests Bet in and 
obliged the capitan-pasha to quit that dangerous 
sea and take refuge in the Bosphorus. Potemkin 
then determined that he would make a general 
assault on the great festival of St. Gregory, as the 
Russian soldiers prefer fighting on the anniversaries 
of saints, martyrs, and apostles. But the day of 
St. Gregory came and went without any storming, 
except in the elements, which poured down sleet 
and snow, and blew a cold gale from the north 
which made even Russians shiver. Altogether the 
camp was in a wretched plight : there was no 
moving anywhere without sinking knee-deep in 
mud and still deeper in snow ; there were no pro- 
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visions but of the worst kind, and even these were 
insufficent in quantity ; the very water was brack- 
ish. Horses and men perished daily in great 
numbers, and every day the weather grew worse 
and provisions scarcer. Nassau had destroyed the 
Turkish flotilla on the Liman, and Potemkin’s 
land-batteries had made some breaches in the 
walla ; but the soldiers, famishing, sick, and weak, 
had little heart for a storm, and their general cotijf 
not contemplate without horror or without tea#l 
the carnage which must attend any attempt to 
storm.* This was perhaps an ill-timed humanity, 
as it was better to perish m the deadly breach than 
to rot and die piecemeal in that infernal swamp, 
as his men were doing, and had been doing ever 
since the middle of the month of July : but there 
is something so unusual in a Russian general shed- 
ding tears for his miserable soldiery, that the pre- 
cious drops ought to be preserved in history ; and 
the feeling Potemkin betrayed should be set off 
againBt the vices and monstrous follies of a cor- 
rupt, extravagant, and vain-glorious mQTtal, who 
had attained his greatness by making love to an 
old woman. The dispatches which Potemkin now 
received from St. Petersburgh were distressing in 
various ways : for they told him that, if he failed 
to take Oczakoff, the empress would consider her- 
self disgraced, if not ruined ; and the more private 
ones hinted that Catherine seemed to be selecting 
a new favourite to succeed him, as he, some years 
before, had succeeded Count Orloff. Potemkin 
must have felt, too, that to retreat in such a season 
— it was one of the severest winters ever known- 
through such a country, and with an army in so 
sad a state, would be as fatal as to remain where 
he was. Fortunately another saint’s day arrived ttT 
put some heart into his army. The 17th of De- 
cember waB the festival of St. Nicholas, who is 
with them a much greater saint than Gregory, 
being the patron of the Russian empire; and on 
this great day a tremendous cannonade and bom- 
bardment was opened from all the batteries, in the 
hope that the protecting saint might take some of 
the balls and shells under his special protection, 
and so slaughter and scatter the infidels as to allow 
good Christians to enter the place. And in the 
course of the day some shot or shell produced the 
deBired effect : the chief powder-magazine blew up, 
killed a vast number of Turks, astounded the 
remainder, and made so broad a gap in the walla 
that a hundred men might have marched in 
abreast. As soon as the smoke cleared away, and 
before the first confusion waa over, the Rusaiana 
hurrahed for St. Nicholaa, and rushed to the 
breach. Yet even now the Turks made a despe- 
rate resistance, fighting behind the breach and in 
the streets of the town until they were borne down 
by numbers and their powder was^ exhausted* 
According to accounts published at Vienna, 7400 
Turks were slaughtered m the assault, besides those 
that were afterwards sabred in the bouses; and 
abqpt $000 remained prisoners of war after the 
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Mage h id ceased. The Russians gate ail the 
honour to St Nicholas ; and aa Boon as the news 
arrived at 9t. Petersburgh an unusually grand Te 
Deutn was ordered to be sung. A few more such 
sieges would have ruined the Russian army. 
Though Oczakoff remained to her, Catherine was 
discontented and irritated. She had been thwarted 
to her campaign by powers she could not reach, 
and by one in particular! which, if it had thought 
proper to put forth ita strength and enter into the 
war as the ally of Turkey, might not only have 
aived Oczakoff, and caused the utter annihilation 
Of Potemkin and his army, but might also have 
destroyed the whole navy of Russia in the Baltic 
add the Gulf of Finland. The domineering inso- 
knee of many years might have been chastised by 
one memorable blow ; and in the course of a few 
weeks of no uncommon exertion the aggressive 
Spirit of Russia might have been nut back and 
curbed for many a year to come. It did not suit 
the temper of George III. and his present minis- 
ters to take such a decisive step ; but, nevertheless, 
England, without entering on the war, thought to 
render some very important services to the Turks, 
as did also the oourt of Spain, who received an 
ambassador from the sultan, and promised to man 
their fleet in order to prevent the Baltic fleet of 
the empress from pissing the Straits of Gibraltar 
if they should attempt it. It was the empress’s 
design to send the whole of her naval force, with 
txt army embarked in transports, into the Mediter- 
ranean and Archipelago, to revolutionize Egypt or 
Greece, or both, to seize upon Candia and the 
Surest of the Greek islands, to ravage the coasts of 
Thrace and Asia Minor, and to blockade, if it 
should be found impossible to force, the passage of 
the Dardanelles. Her emissaries had excited the 
Montenegrins to a fresh insurrection ; the Greeks, 
forgetting how shamefully they had been betrayed 
by the Russians in the preceding war, were ready 
to rise upon the Turks; and in Egypt the Mame- 
luke beys, who had only recently been subdued by 
the captain-pasha, were supposed to be ready to 
join the empress, or Satan himself, in order to 
recover what they had lost, and gratify their re- 
venge. Eighteen sail-of-the*line and a swarm of 
frigates ana smtfll ships of war were got ready at 
Hie head of the Baltic early in the Bpring of 1788, 
before Potemkin collected his army on the Bog. 
The command was confided to Admiral Greig, a 
Scotsman, who had served under Elphmstone and 
Orloff in the famous battle of Chesmd. Contracts 
were entered into with English merchants for the 
furnishing eighteen large British ships of 400 
tool and upwards, which were to be armetMted 
to serve for the transport of the troops, artiuery, 
ammunition, and stores. At the same time crimpB 
watt employed in engaging English seamen to 
serve on board this grand fleet. But Pitt could 
not forget the damage done to trade, and the fright- 
ful state into which the Mediterranean was thrown, 
by the Russian fleet in 1112*8; nor could he 
overlook the foot that laird North’s impolitic 


acquiescence on that occasion had hem followed 
by the armed neutrality and by several insults and 
attempted injuries on the part of Russia, both 
during the American war and since that period of 
disaster. Indeed, Catherine, considering the great- 
ness of our naval power and the littleness and raw- 
ness of her own, had been unwisely haughty and 
flippant towards the British government : she had 
declared herself hostile on many occasions to our 
trade and flag, and, even at the moment when a 
signal communicated from the admiralty to Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth was enough to defeat her 
great project, she had arrogantly refused to renew 
the old commercial treaties between the two coun- 
tries. She afterwards said that, if she had grati- 
fied us in our mercantile pursuits, she would have 
been allowed to send round her fleet and make 
wars and revolutions in the Mediterranean at her 
pleasure ; but we believe, without attributing too 
much greatness and spirit to Pitt, that he would 
not, upon any paltry conditions, have permitted 
a repetition of the disgraceful scenes of 1112-3, 
nor have made England stand by a quiet specta- 
tress while Russia established a maritime influence 
in the Archipelago, and thereby dismembered the 
Ottoman empire. If there were any predilections 
in favour of the autocratess they were nourished 
rather by Fox than by Pitt. From France she 
had nothing to expect but enmity ; for nothing but 
the deplorable state of her finances and the preci- 
pitate steps of the revolution prevented the French 
court from succouring their ancient ally the sultan : 
but Catherine applied to all the other maritime 
powerB of Europe for assistance, or at least for a 
tacit acquiescence in her scheme. In Holland, as 
the stadtholder had been reinstated, the will and 
voice of England prevailed over her diplomacies, 
and she was refused any Dutch ships or Dutch 
seamen. Sweden would promise no more than to 
remain neutral — a promise not intended to be 
kept — and strict orders were issued that no 
Swedish ships or seamen should join the Russian 
expedition. Denmark was more favourably dis- 
posed towards the czarina, but she wished to avoid 
committing herself until it should be known in 
what light Great Britain would regard the arma- 
ment collecting in the Baltic. The Loudon 
Gazette soon gave the fiat by prohibiting British 
seamen from entering into any foreign service; 
and this proclamation was accompanied by a notice 
to the contractors for English shipping that they 
must renounce their engagements ; that the ships 
would not be permitted to proceed ; and that go- 
vernment was determined to maintain the strictest 
neutrality. About the same time that noted pri- 
vateer or pirate, Paul Jones, arrived at St. Peters- 
burgh. He had fought under the flag of tbe 
Americans against his own country, pretending a 
wonderful love of liberty and republicanism ; but 
after that struggle was over he considered that the 
government and citizens of the United States were 
not sufficiently sensible of their obligations to bite# 
and ho new come to offer his service to Catherine, 
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to fight under the flog of the greatest despot in 
Europe against the Turks or any other enemy 
whatsoever— provided only he got rank and good 
pay, Catherine, who had been led to entertain 
the most extravagant notions of his nautical skill 
and bravery, promoted him at once to the rank of 
an admiral, and sent him down to Cronstadt to 
take the oommand of the fleet. At the end of the 
American war a considerable number of young 
English officers, destitute of patronage, and seeing 
no hope of employment or promotion at home, had 
been induced to enter the Russian service. Some 
of these had soon retired in disgust ; but from 
sixty to seventy remained, and, after rendering 
most important assistance in training the Russian 
crews, were still serving on board the fleet. As 
soon as they heard of the appointment of Paul 
Jones these Englishmen quitted their ships, re* 
paired m a body to St. Petersburgh, and laid down 
their commissions, declaring that they would never 
serve either under or with a pirate, traitor, and rene- 
gade. Catherine, accustomed to slavish obedience 
from her own subjects, was startled and exaspe- 
rated i but she scarcely dared to knout these 
Englishmen or to send them to Siberia ; and if she 
should lose their essential services her ships of the 
line and frigates would be little worth. She there- 
fore subdued her pride and her resentment, sent 
the Englishmen back to Cronstadt, with assurances 
that Grcig should still command them, and hur- 
ried off Paul JoneB to the shores of the Black Sea 
to serve under Nassau at the siege of Oczakoff, 
where the low-bred ruffian saw by far the strangest 
service and the strangest vessels it was ever his 
fate to see. But after the appearance of the Lon- 
don Gazette all Berious thoughts of sending the 
Baltic fleet to the Mediterranean were given up. 
Many evils were thus undoubtedly spared the 
Turks ; but, through events which happened very 
soon after, the detention of her fleet at home 
roved the greatest piece of good fortune that could 
ave happened to the czarina. 

Though the court of Stockholm had promised 
neutrality, they resented a long series of humilia- 
tions, calamities, and spoliations, and were eagerly 
looking for an opportunity of vengeance and re- 
prisal. Catherine had done her best in bribing a 
portion of the beggarly and corrupt aristocracy of 
Sweden, who acted toward* her as so many of 
the Scotch nobility had done towards Queen Eli- 
zabeth; but since the revolution of 1172 these 
Swedish nobles had lost their power and their in* 
fluence, and had scarcely a voice in the state. The 
Russian minister at Stockholm contrived, however, 
to make a great party, and to set on foot a cabal 
or plot among the nobles, who only wished to re- 
establish the aristocratic constitution, which the 
reigning king had pulled down about their ears. 
Theta Swedes, who ealled themselves patriots, 
were ready to expose their country to its most 
powcrM and worst enemy— to lay it prostrate be- 
fore the ukases of Catherine, provided only they 
should be enabled to humble their king and re- 


erect their 0 I 4 oligarchy, which had been selfish, 
low-spirited, disgraceful alike to nobility, king, and 
le, to evenr one that bort;the name of Swede, 
almost absolute government which had been 
raised on their fall was in every way preferable 
to their old constitution. .While the king wee 
incensed by the discovery of the Russian intrigues 
in his own capital he received overtures from (Swarf 
stantinople, promising numerous advantages if kg 
would make a diversion on the side of the' Baltic 
As the constant enemy of Russia, the sultan was 
regarded as the nltu&l friend of Sweden ; there 
were ancient alliances between the two powers, and 
ever since the day when Charles XII., flying be- 
fore the Czar Peter, sought refuge among tha 
Turks at Bender, the popular traditions and feel- 
ings of the Swedish people had been highly favour- 
able to the Ottomans, Moreover, a brave and most 
martial people could not see the most fertile terri- 
tories or the old Swedish monarchy occupied by 
the Russians without an ardent desire of recover- 
ing them by force of arms, or through the chancea 
of war, by which the czars and czarinas had ob- 
tained possession of them. The flower of the 
Russian army was engaged far away on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey. One victory over the Russian 
fleet in the Baltic might possibly enable the Swedes 
to regain Finland, or to dictate their own terms in 
St. Petersburgh ; while anything like a demon- 
stration, made m time and with spirit, might in- 
duce the empress to recall part of her troops from 
the Turkish war. The Swedish government was 
hampered and checked by ltB poverty; but a Spa- 
nish ship passed the Sound, ascended the Baltic, 
and landed at Stockholm some chests well filled 
with gold and silver which the sultan had sent 
round from the Levant. The total amount was 
estimated at about 400,000/. sterling— a large sum 
for a country so poor as Sweden. The Swedish 
fleet was got ready for sea with all posable speed# 
and the army was recruited. To quiet the 
lousieB of his neighbour the King of Denmark, his 
Swedish majesty gave out that he was merely put- 
ting himself in a state of defence, which was 
rendered necessary by the formidable appearance 
of the Russian fleet, and by the vast preparations 
making by the czarina, “ Could one nave be- 
lieved, said the witty Prince de Ligne, “ that this 
crazy old Ottoman empire would have been so 
near placing the empire of Russia in the saddest 
state ? The plan of the Turks was a very fins one, 
for if the King of Sweden had commenced his at- 
tack three weeks sooner or three weeks later, and 
if the capitan-pasha had succeeded in destroying 
the wretched flotilla in the Liman, the king might 
have gone to Petofsburgh end the pasha to Cher- 
•on,” And, if England and Spain had not stayed 
the fleet at Cronstadt, the first of these journeys 
might have been made;, as there was little or no- 
thing except that fleet between kis Swedish ma- 
jesty and the Russian capital. It was otherwise 
mekt, cat Pitt’s cautious half-measures did, jn 
reality, kore good to Russia, and more harm to 
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tktftiwho were struggling with her, than almost 
Anything else that could have been done. In the 
t&bnth of June Gustavus, with the van of his army, 
inarched into Finland. He took several towns, the 
feiple declared for him, and the Russians were 
ariven from the field.* At the same time his bro- 
therj the Duke of Sudermania, took the command 
of tjie Swedish fleet ; and, with fifteen sail of the 
line and ten frigates, appeared off CronBtadt. Pe- 
tersburgh was thrown into extreme alarm and 
Confusion ; but, instead of venturing into the Neva, 
(he Swejles bore away in quest of the Russian fleet, 
Which was cruising in the Gulf of Finland. On 
the 17th of July, whilst cruising in the Narrows of 
Kalkbaden, in very foggy weather, the duke heard 
several guns fired to windward ; and, soon after, 
the Russian fleet, commanded by Greig, was seen 
advancing through the fog with both wind and 
current in their favour. The Swedes failed in an 
attempt to get the weather-gage, and were obliged 
to form their line of battle to leeward. They had 
with them all their fifteen sail of the line, but only 
five of their frigates were at hand. The Russians 
had seventeen Bail of the line, six or seven frigates, 
and two bomb-kctches : their ships of the line 
were much larger than the Swedes, and their num- 
ber of guns and weight of metal greater by nearly 
a third. The largest ship undeT the Duke of Su- 
dermania was a 74 : he had three 68-gun ships, 
but all the rest were of 60 guns. Greig had one 
ship carrying 108 guns, eight ships carrying 74 
guns, and all the rest were of 66 guns. The action 
begjan at four o’clock in the afternoon, and was 
maintained with the greatest fury until night, when 
the hostile fleets fell asunder, about equally crippled 
and damaged, and with a terrible loss in killed 
and wounded. Admiral Gieig declared that lie 
had never seen a fight better maintained than this 
was on both sides. Both Swedes and Russians 
claimed the victory; but the obstinate and san- 
guinary affair certainly ended in a dratui battle, 
or, if there were any slight advantage, it was on 
the side of the Swedes, whose force was so inferior. 
A Russian 74 struck to the Duke of Sudermania, 
and was taken ; and a Swedish 68, with 300 killed 


and wounded on board, was captured by the Rus- 
sians.* The Engagement proved that the lessons 
of Greig and the other British officers had not been 
thrown away, and that the Russians were rapidly 
impraving as sailors. Catherine wrote a letter of 
thanks to Greig with her own hand, and gave him 
a round sum of money and a good estate m Livo- 
nia ; and Petersburgh, from a state of alarm and 
depression, rose to triumph and exultation. 

There were very soon other apparent causc4fe°r 
all this joy, for Gustavus, who was advancing as 
a conqueror through Finland, was obliged to halt 
Chd turn bhek by treachery and disaffection in his 
own camp. He had prepared his brave, well- 
disciplined, and well-appointed troops for an at- 
tack on the City of Fredeticksham, the capture of 
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which might have opened to him the road to the 
capital of Russia, when several of his principal of* 
fleers — men of the noblest families, whose nobility 
had been worse than plebeianized by Russian gold 
— refused to lead on the troops to the attack or to 
march beyond Finland, alleging as an excuse for 
this most unexpected conduct that the war had been 
undertaken without the consent of the Swedish 
states, and was being conducted in a manner con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution.* In vain 
the king remonstrated, and in vain he sent the 
most conspicuous of the malcontents under an 
arrest to Stockholm; he found that the disaffec- 
tion was universal among his officers, and that 
nothing remained to be done but to march back to 
his capital. Apparently before he reached Stock- 
holm, he received intelligence that his loving consih, 
the King of Denmark, urged on by Catherine’s 
subsidies and very prevailing diplomacy, had fitted 
out a great armament, which was invading the 
southern and moBt fertile provinces of Sweden, 
from the side of Norway. He had no army with 
him : the greater part of the 35,000 men, at whose 
head he had recently marched in the direction of 
Petersburgh, had laid down their arms, and the 
rest remained on the borders of Finland, under the 
command of his second brother, the Duke of Ostro- 
gotliia. He issued a spirited proclamation to his 
people, and flew to the bold minerB and moun- 
taineers of Dalecarlia, whose valour had first placed 
his family on the throne, and whose loyalty and 
attaclnment to the dynasty of Gustavus Vasa was 
unabated. These brave men armed as best they 
could, and followed their king. In the mean time 
the Danes, commanded by the Prince of Hesse, 
had found little or no resistance. They had gained 
possession of Stronstad and UddeWAlla, had crossed 
the river Gotha, and were within sight of Gothen- 
burg, the principal commercial town of Sweden. 
That important and almost defenceless place was 
on the point of capitulating when Gustavus and his 
Dnlecailmns, on the 3rd of October, threw them- 
selves into the town. There was no longer any 
talk of capitulation ; but the means of defence were 
still so defective as to render the situation of the 
king very precarious. But at this moment the 
peremptory voice of Great Britain, which was well 
delivered by our ambassador at the Danish court, 
put an end to the danger of his Swedish majesty 
and his good city of Gothenburg. Mr. Elliot told 


* Catherine, who had ao delicate a regard for constitutional right* 
and national liberties, had introduced these questions into her corre- 
spondence and manifestoes. When Gustavo* woe preparing hie 
armament her ambassador presented a note, not to the king, nut to 
the Swedish ministry, and which scarcely noticed his majesty at ell, 
except to accuse him of treacherous end unfair dealing. In the note 
thegreatost good-will was expressed towards the states and the peoplo 
of Sweden. Gustavus ordered the ambassador to quit Ms douttmons, 
and presented a circular note to the ministers of other powers at his 
court, in which he Indignantly complained of the attempt made to 
distinguish between him and his nation, and of the system so tong 

K irtued by Russia to undermine his throne by sowing dissension* in 
■ country. When he entered Finland with his army the Marina, 
in her declaration of war against him, Inserted a clause to r 
Swede* that their king tec* bound by a Sidesn oonstitutimn 
Sot to engage tn a*y tear without the cument ef the BmedkBgDkdi ' - 
that ha, and ha stone, would be responsible to God, tp ttffWorUL and 
to Ms own subset*, for all the calamities to which bib ambition end 
tajuedee might give rise. 
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the crown prince, the eon of the unfortunate 
Princess Matilda of England, who was ruling in 
the name of hia insane or imbecile father, that 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Holland had united in 
a treaty of mutual alliance, and were determined 
to act as mediators; that a Prussian army was 
ready to enter Holstein, and that an English fleet 
would sail for the Baltic, unless the Danes imme- 
diately ceased their hostilities, and quitted the ter- 
ritories of the King of Sweden ; and, under the 
dictation of the British ambassador, an armistice 
was concluded, and the Prince of Hesse retired 
with his Danes into Norway. The war between 
Sweden and Russia was left to itself. The Duke 
of Sudermania had found himself compelled to re- 
tire to the fortified harbour of Sueaborg ; and the 
Russian fleet rode masters of all the seas within 
the Sound, until the annual freezing of the Baltic 
obliged them to go into port. All hostilities were 
interrupted by the dreadful winter ; but there was 
no truce or intermission to Catherine’s intrigues 
with the disaffected and corrupt Swedish nobles. 

Late in the autumn the Emperor Joseph re- 
turned to Vienna in a wretched Btate of health. 
The fatigue and excitement of the Turkish cam- 
paign, his bitter disappointment, and a malaria, or 
marsh fern, had completely undermined his weak 
constitution, and he never again enjoyed a day’s 
health. He was, however, induced by Catherine 
to reject pacific overtures which were made to him 
by the sultan, and to continue the joint war against 
Turkey. Before the winter was well over, new 
levies of troops were marched towards the Turkish 
frontiers, to supply the places of the veterans who 
had perished in the preceding summer and*autumn. 
Fortunately for those whose lives and military cha- 
racter weie concerned, the emperor’s health did 
not permit him to take the field in person, and the 
army was thus freed from his perpetual and inju- 
dicious interference in all its movements, and in 
every one of its departments. The chief command 
was given to old Marshal Haddick, with the witty 
Prince de Ligne for his second. The Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg was intrusted with the corps on the 
frontiers of Moldavia and Wallachia, and was to 
act in concert with the invincible Suvaroff, whom 
Catherine had detached in that direction with a 
strong division of Russians. The Prince of Ho- 
henlohe took the command of the Austrian army on 
the frontiers of Transylvania ; and old Marshal 
Laudohn commanded on the side of Croatia. Col- 
lectively, all these corps d'ortnJke exceeded 150,000 
men. The most famed of the generals (Haddick 
and Laudohn) were so very aged and infirm that 
they could scarcely sit on horseback. The cam- 
paign was, however, on. the whole, successful, if 
not brilliant. The Turks were discouraged and 
distracted by a great variety of causes. The loss 
of Oczakaff 1 , after so long and gallant a defence, at 
the very moment when the Russian army was on 
the vagge of despair and destruction, by the explo- 
sion of the powder magazine, filled their minds 
with sapenhtiou* forebodings. The hard service 


they had undergone, and the inclement winter 
which had followed, had proved fatal to a vast 
number of their troops, mho had been brought 
oyer from the warm plains of Asm Minor, and had 
killed or rendered useless many thousand's of their 
horses. There was u scarcity of money and pro- 
visions even in the capital ; but in the province 
which had been the seat of the war, there was Mb* 
lation and absolute famine* The turbulent janie* 
saries and mob of Constantinople attributed mfift 
of these misfortunes to their ministers and generals. 
They made dreadful riots, committed many mur* 
den, and would have tom the grand vizier k 
pieces, but for his opportune absence from tlk 
capital, and the firmness and prudence of the 
sultan, Abdul Haraefc, who, for a Turk, was both a 
wise and a good prince. But on the 7th of April 
(1789), before the campaign had well begun, poor 
Abdul Hamet fell down in a fit in the streets of 
Constantinople, and died that night or the follow- 
ing morning. His nephew and successor, Selfra, 
was young, rash, and wholly inexperienced, with 
an unfortunate turn for precipitating changes and 
reforms, and an impolitic disregard of the feelings 
and superstitions of the Turks. The Ottoman 
empire seemed doomed ; and about this time «n 
old and most mischievous prophecy that the empire 
of the faithful was to be broken up by a yellow- 
haired, unclean race of GhiaurB from beyond the 
Dnieper and the Bog, was revived and industri- 
ously propagated among the Turks. Selim, who 
began his reign by altering the whole scheme of 
government, and undoing nearly everything his 
uncle had done, lent a ready ear to the enemies of 
the grand vizier, whose greatest crime was his re- 
puted wealth; for Yussuf Pasha's treasure was 
said to amount to several millions of Turkish 
piastres. He was seized at the head of his army 
at Rutschuk, on the Danube, and hastily conveyed 
to Constantinople. There he was deprived of his 
treasure and all his property, and sentenced to 
perpetual banishment m the interior of Asia Minor; 
but he had not gone far on his Bad journey eve he 
was overtaken by a Bostanji-bachi, who took off 
his head, and carried it back to the seraglio gate in 
Constantinople. Other pashas, emirs, and effendis 
were disgraced, plundered, beheaded, or exiled; 
and a new set of men, and an entirelv new faction, 
were placed at the head of affairs, and in command 
of the armies in the field. The late sultan and 
grand vizier had acted on the offensive against the 
Austrians, and on the defensive against the Russians; 
but now Selim and his new vizier changed the plan 
of the war, and determined to act offensively against 
the Russians, and defensively against the Austrians. 
Old M&rShal Haddick did very little on the frontier 
of Transylvania; but Laudohn* advancing from 
the side of Croatia, drove the garrison, by a heavy 
cannonade and bombardment, out of Turkish QfO- 
diska, and took possession of that town and fortress. 
Laudohn then prepared for the siege of Belgrade 
td which Gradiska was a kind of ottfcyajifepr Si 
gained, without opposition, she heights of iWH 
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net? | Belgrade, and there encamped, having the 
Pip command of the old lines of circumvallation 
PHPtttieted by Prince Eugene in the far-famed 
#figgo{ 1111. These lines were of the greatest 
npn^the Turks, with their wonted indolence, having 
objected to level and destroy them. In fact, half 
the work of the besiegers was done ready to their 
lB*ds. In the mean while the Prince of Saxe 
Cobdferg penetrated into Wallaehia, and gained a 
complete victory over the seraakier pasha, who 
loot an immense number of men, and all his artil- 
lery, baggage, and magazines. Favoured by the 
Greeks Of those provinces, and by nearly the 
Wfchle of the population, who were Christians of 
tb| Greek church, the Austrians easily overran 
(hi greater part of Wallaehia and Moldavia. 
Being joined by Suvaroff and his Russians, the 
Prinoe of Saxe Cobourg attacked the grand army 
under the new grand vizier at Martinitzi, in 
Wallaehia, on the 22nd of September, and gained, 
with very little loss, a most signal and complete 
victory. The janissaries and the other undisci- 
plined infantry could not stand against the serried 
ranks and solid columns of Austrian and Russian 
foot; their cavalry could make no impression; 
their artillery was so unskilfully served as to be 
little better than useless; some were cut down and 
slaughtered in heaps on the held, many more 
cruelly butchered in their flight. The vizier paid 
for his folly in risking a general battle with the 
loss of his head, which was sent to dll the same 
niche, by the side of the seraglio gate, which had 
been SO recently occupied by the head of his wiser 
and more skilful predecessor. The grand army of 
the Turks was annihilated or scattered without 
artillery or any of the materials of war by this one 
terrible battle; but another army was collected on 
the slope of the Balkan Mountains, at the re- 
doubted pass of Schumla, and between that place 
and the right bank of the Danube. Shortly after 
the defeat of the grand vizier, Osman Pasha, left 
without succour, was reduced to extremities m Bel- 
grade. A terrible cannonade and bombardment 
on the 20th of September was followed early in 
the morning of the SOth by a general assault on 
the suburbs and outworks, which were all carried 
sword in hand.* ' The body of the place was then 
battered by heavy artillery brought within 150 
yards of the works ; shells and red-hot balls were 
thrown with extraordinary profusion ; all the best 
houses and mosques were reduced to ruins; the 
Turkish guns were dismounted on nearly all the 
Works, and two mines had been carried under the 
principal bastions. On the 8th of October 
Osman capitulated upon honourable terms ; £d 
Marshal Lsudohn and the Prince de Ligne took 
pt mri dn of Belgrade for the Emperor Joseph. 
On tbs northern frontier the capitan pasha, who 
ha d taken the command of the army destined 
to oppose the Russians under Potemkin, grew 
weary of a war of posts, and boldly iparched 
through Bessarabia to fight a battle for the relief 
of Bender. Potemkin, with whom was Repenin, 


had been greatly reinforced since the capture of 
Ocz&koff, and, though very different accounts were 
published at Petersburgh, it appears doubtftd 
whether, even numerically, the Russians were not 
superior to the Turks. The two armies met not 
far from the town of Bender— *the old asylum of 
Charles XII. of Sweden— at a place called Tabac, 
early in the month 'of October. The capitan 
pasha, though nearly fourscore* was as brave as 
he had ever been ; and as he had been a very for- 
tunate commander, and could boast of numerous 
brilliant victories and successes, his followers had 
great confidence in his lucky star, and were ani» 
mated by his high spirit. The despondence which 
had been common everywhere else during this 
fatal campaign was not visible among the troops 
of the white-bearded Hassan. They began the 
battle as if confident of victory, and their onset 
was so impetuous and terrible as really to have 
given them a chance of it. Even when repulsed 
by the solid formation of the Russian inlantry, 
and mowed down by their tremendous artillery, 
they fought on and scarcely yielded a foot of 
ground for several hours. But, towards evening, 
they were driven back pell-mell ; horse and foot 
were broken and dispersed ; and then there fol* 
lowed the ordinary consequences of defeat to an 
unskilful, undisciplined army : their artillery, am- 
munition, and stores were lost, and the scattered 
fugitives were cut to pieces in small, helpless par- 
ties. Old Hassan tore his beard, but preserved 
his life and his liberty by the speed of Iub horse. 
On the following morning, excepting the heaps of 
the dead, and of the wounded that were left to die 
on the field without any surgical aid, or without 
any merciful assistance of any kind, there was 
scarcely a trace to be seen of the capitan pasha’s 
army. Potemkin then sat down before Bender. 
With all their deplorable stupidity, with all their 
barbarism and their vices — though in truth they 
were scarcely more barbarous, and in many points 
less bo than their enemies, who possessed only that 
part of civilisation which enables men to destroy 
their fellow-creatures with most effect— it is im- 
possible not to admire the indomitable courage and 
constant fortitude of the Turks. The garrison of 
Bender was a small one ; the fortifications of the 
place were contemptible ; after the destruction of 
Hassan 's army there was no hope of succour or 
relief of any kind ; and yet the place was defended 
almost as long as a stone stood upon another; 
and when the Russians, about the middle of No- 
vember, got possession of the ruins, it was not 
without a very serious loss of life. Before winter 
set in the Russians gained possession of Bialogrod, 
or Ackerman* at the mouth of the Dniester, of 
Kylia Nova, on the northern mouth of the Da- 
nube, and of several other places on the shores of 
the Black Sea. They had been gradually extend- 
ing their frontier to the left hank of the Danube ; 
and they had actually reduced every important 
place between that river end the frg an* Dnie- 
per. Some trifling combats hid taken pirn et> 
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the Black Baa between the ships of the oapitan 
pasha and the czarina's flotilla or flotillas i the 
Russians here felt their inferiority, and only 
escaped destruction by running into mouths of 
rivers, or to other shallows, whither the Turkish 
ships of the line could not follow them. If Ca- 
therine had possessed in the Black Sea a fleet 
equal to that which she had in the Baltic, the 
passage of the Bosphorus, with its then contempt- 
ible batteries and fortifications, might have been 
forced with little difficulty or danger, and the 
proud mosques and serais that stand on the seven 
hills of Constantinople, and the arsenal and dock- 
yard on the Golden Horn, with all the shipping 
in that port, might have been bombarded, battered, 
burned, and destroyed. 

The Austrians undertook the siege of Orsova 
soon after the reduction of Belgrade; but the 
Turks covered and maintained their works with 
such desperate valour that the besiegers were 
checked until the setting in of winter obliged them 
to suspend operations altogether. After a mighty 
consumption of shells and red-hot balls, the 
Austrians raised the siege, and thus chused as 
tnuch disapiiointment and pain as the capture of 
Belgrade had given joy and satisfaction to their 
susceptible and fost-declining emperor. On the 
side of Servia they retook the town of Cladova, 
which had been taken from them by the Turks in 
the preceding campaign. These were the chief 
events of the Turkish war in 1789. 

Ever since the close of the preceding year a cer- 
tain Baron de Thorns, formerly Russian consul at 
Alexandria, had been labouring in Becret to excite 
the Mameluke beys to a fresh insuirectioii against 
the Porte. He had been a principal promoter of the 
former Mameluke rebellion which the old capitan 
pasha had quelled ; and he was now provided with 
money and- with ample powers from the czarina to 
conclude a permanent treaty with the beys, who 
were to enjoy the sovereignty of Egypt in perpe- 
tuity, upon condition of their throwing off their 
allegiance to the sultan, and placing themselves 
under the protection of the empress, whose fleets 
and armies were to be ready to support them. 
But the Russian fleet was still kept in the Baltic 
by the hostility of the King of Sweden. On his 
return to his capital at the close of 1788, Guatavus, 
although relieved from the Danish invasion, found 
himself surrounded by cabals, intrigues, and diffi- 
culties of almost every kind. The nobility seemed 
set against him as one man; the army left in 
Finland had despised his authority, and had con- 
cluded a truce with the Russians without his con- 
sent and even without his knowledge. Confident, 
however, in ,thc steady attachment of the Swedish 
people, Gustavus summoned a diet to meet in 
Stockholm. The northern liberty had taken 
various forms* In Sweden it exhibited itself in 
four separate orders, sitting in distinct houses or 
chambers. Before these four orders assembled, 
the king had Consulted with the magistrates end 
principal citiaeae of his capital: he had explained 


to them how hie Wight hopes had been blighted 
by the intrigues of Ik inveterate enemy, and bf 
the mutinous spirit of his oftce**, and he had suc- 
ceeded in convincing them that neither he nor any 
other sovereign would ever he able to govern foe 
kingdom with honour, and recover m it had lost, 
unless some material alterations were made in fofo 
part of the constitution which hampered foe regal 
prerogative in the declaration and conduct of war* 
The diet of the states assembled on the 26t| of 
January (1789), when the king delivered a very 
long speech to « the four orders. The order of 
nobles, and all who had formerly belonged to, or 
been connected with, the senate, displayed a decided 
hostility to the lung. They began by accusing 
him of designs against foe constitution, in bringing 
into the capital, without their consent, some of foe 
brave Daleoarlians, who had flown to arms at his 
call, who had followed him to Gothenburg to foof 
the Danish invaders, and who had attended him to 
Stockholm. The nobles pretended that the pre- 
sence of these free companies overawed their deli- 
berations : the friends of the king affirmed fost» 
through the cabals of the nobles and the Russian- 
bought disaffection of the army, his nuyesty's life 
would scarcely be secure without the faithful Dale* 
carlians. Several of the nobles absented them- 
selves from the diet for many days ; they affected 
to be moved only by a delicate regard to foe old 
constitution — which was eminently a bad one, and 
required repairs — but the other orders of Swedes 
accused them of being solely influenced by 
Russian gold. Another great subject of quarrel 
arose out of the appointment of Count Lowest* 
haupt, a personal friend of the king, to be presi- 
dent or marshal of the diet. The noblea treated 
Lowcnhaupt with the greatest indignity, and with 
a vulgarity of demeanour and language not very 
becoming to their high caste. Every proposition 
that came from him was rejected with contempt, 
and without any discussion. A crowning insult of 
the grossest kind drove the count altogether from 
the diet, and his absence rendered the order in-* 
complete and incapable of acting. The three 
other orders, the clergy, the burghers, and the 
peasants — for even the peasantry formed a state 
and were represented like the rest— were appa- 
rently as much devoted to the king as the nobles 
were opposed to him, and their loyalty was nob* 
ably increased by his proposing a law, which wto 
afterwards carried, for extending certain privilege*! 
hitherto possessed exclusively by foe nobility, to 
all the other orders, to all classes and condition* of 
Swedes, and even to foreigners who became per- . 
manent inhabitants of the country, But this was, 
of course, considered as a fresh injury by foe \ 
aristocrats, who understood by Swedish liberty 
merely that part of it which secured them in foe 
enjoyment of their old privileges end imjmmitiee, 
and who were determined to make or allow no 
sacrifices if they could possibly avoid it. On foi 
lffo gf February Gustavus went to petoen to tjte 
di* t« owaplain «f Um iswto In* M* 
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offered to Count Lowenhaupt, and to demand 
iw6k0tion. A fierce and moat unmannerly alter- 
nation followed his majesty’s speech j the nobleB, 
Who had repeatedly done the same thing when he 
Wa4 not present, reproaching and reviling the king 
to his face, and treating his character and his abi- 
lities most contemptuously. Gustavus, irritable, 
ftid, if not proud, excessively vain , was stung 
alm&t to madness, and, rising, he declared, with 
a loud and threatening voice, that there were men 
among them who in their hearts would rather 
urfch to see a Russian army at Stockholm, and the 
ttuisian* ambassador dictating laws to Sweden, 
than sacrifice their own selfish and ambitious 
vifews, their jealousies, animosities, and revenge. 
Tho nobles all rose and immediately quitted the 
diet in a body, leaving the king and the other three 
states together. To this friendly audience Gus- 
tavus continued his discourse. He disclaimed in 
the most solemn manner all intention of aiming 
at, or wishing for, absolute sovereignty ; and de- 
clared that, if the continuation of the present dis- 
orders and difficulties should compel him to 
assume, for a time, a dictatorial power, it should 
certainly be but for a very short time, and should 
cease with the necessity : but he concluded by de- 
claring, that, out of the duty which he owed to his 
country as well as to himself, he would not permit 
those who would have wrested the sceptre from his 
hands to pass unpunished ; and that he would not 
suffer a faction to favour the views of the enemy, 
iy the constant interruption they had been endea- 
vouring to give to the public business, and to the 
means and supplies by which alone the nation 
could hope to defend herself. For three days 
Stockholm was greatly agitated, and so incensed 
were the people against the nobles, that it required 
great care to prevent their falling upon them with 
arms in their hands. This feeling was by no 
means confined to the mob or to the inferior 
grades of society ; the clergy, the most respect- 
able of the burghers, were quite as favourable to 
the king, and almost as much incensed against the 
aristocrats, as were the common people. On the 
20th of February Gustavus received a deputation 
from the three remaining states of the diet, and, 
while he was iiqparting to them the bold measures 
he intended to take against the refractory and un- 
patriotic nobles, those measures were actually in 
process of execution ; for the armed burghers of 
the city and detachments of light cavalry from the 
king’s guard were surrounding the houses of the 
principal nobles, seizing their persons, and sending 
them off prisoners of state to the castle of Frede- 
rickshoff. These violent proceedings were jm- 
pleaded by the populace, and warmly approved^ 
the three remaining states. Twenty-five indivi- 
duals, the heads of ancient families, and including 
Counts Brahe, Fersen, Horn, and* others of equal 
name, were thus shut up in the castle. Even be- 
fore taking this decisive step the king had succeeded 
in winning over the lately disaffected armyof Fin- 
land, and in arresting and securing those cora- 


| manders and officers who had been most active in 
exciting the mutiny and stopping his march to the 
Russian frontier. These military prisoners were 
brought into Stockholm a few days after the 
twenty-five nobles had been carried out of it ; they 
were committed to close and strict imprisonment, 
and ordered to prepare for their trials before a 
court-martial, upon the general charges of disobe- 
dience, disaffection, mutiny, and treachery, and the 
particular charges of treason and a treasonable 
correspondence with the Russians, which applied 
more directly to some of the superior officers. 
Some of these traitors had saved themselves by a 
timely flight, and were now living at St. Peters- 
burg under the special favour and protection of 
the empress; but one lieutenant-general, one 
major-general, a brigadier-general, six or seven 
colonels, and a vast number of majors, captains, 
and subalterns, were secured for trial. As the 
army w&b officered almost exclusively by members 
of the aristocracy, these arrests were followed by an 
almost universal resignation of commissions ; and 
at the same time nearly all the noblemen serving 
on board the fleet or in the civil departments of 
government threw up their appointments and 
quilted the service. This was intended to perplex 
and alarm the king; but Gustavus thought it 
very possible to re-officer the army and the navy, 
and to fill up the civil offices of the state without 
the aristocrats; and he persevered in his bold 
scheme, being heartily seconded at every Btep by 
the rest of the nation. The three states of clergy, 
burghers, and peasants readily assented to his 
proposition — that, as the fourth state, the nobles, 
had factiously withdrawn from the diet, the con- 
stitutional power centered in themselves, so that 
the public business might be carried on in the 
diet by the three states without the concurrence of 
the fourth. After this decision, it followed almost 
sb a consequence, that the aristocratic senate, 
which had been abridged of its powers in the revo- 
lution of 1712, should now be entirely suppressed. 
To supply its place GustavuB instituted a new 
commission or council modelled after the Cour 
Plenierr , which had recently been devised by the 
royalists in France as a mode of preventing the 
march of the revolution, but which had there been 
rejected as an impracticability. The powers 
granted to this new court in Sweden were in some 
respects extensive ; but, the most powerful of the 
aristocracy being rigidly excluded from it, and the 
whole being subjected to the immediate control of 
the king, it became in its operation little more 
than a mere council of state, after the fashion of 
those which existed in absolute monarchies. It 
was doubtful whether, without the weight of the 
aristocracy, the Swedes would be able to balance 
the royal power and preserve a constitutional form 
of government ; but such was the hatred against 
the nobles, that every measure adopted with*. the 
view of reducing them to a political nullity wan 
highly popular. The clergy, the burghers, and 
the peasant* hailed with delight a very oompre- 
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hensive act called the Act of Safety, which, among 
other things, conferred on the king the prerogative 
of declaring war and making peace— a prerogative 
which had always been attached to the constitu- 
tional crown of England. These three states also 
voted supplies for carrying on the war against 
Russia with the utmost alacrity. The nobles 
showed their ill-humour by deserting the capital 
and the court and shutting themselveB up in their 
own houses in the country. All places of public 
amusement were deserted by them ; and scarcely a 
gentleman or a lady belonging to the high nobility 
would appear in the king’s drawing-room. In the 
month of March the trials of the officers of the army 
of Finland were commenced. They lasted many 
months, and the sentences were so severe that they 
were said to have been written in blood. But 
Gustnvus was not a cruel prince ; the Swedes as 
a people were averse to cruelty and bloodshed on 
the scaffold, and only a few of the sentences were 
carried into execution. The twenty-five nobles 
arrested in Stockholm appear to have been libe- 
rated after a short confinement. A fresh army 
of 50,000 men w as raised with all possible speed, 
and some supplies and reinforcements were sent to 
the fleet. Rut Gustavus still apprehended that as 
soon as he should take the field in Finland the 
Russians would again bring the Danes Upon his 
back ; and, as he was playing the part which the 
three allied courts of London, Berlin, and the 
Hague would have prescribed for him — us he was 
keeping up a very important diversion, highly 
favourable to the sultan — he considered that those 
three courts ought not merely to guarantee his 
safety on the side of Denmark and Norway, but 
also to furnish him with subsidies and other assist- 
ance. But Pitt, who was the main director of 
the triple alliance, had only made up his mind to 
half measures : he wished to preserve the Turkish 
empire without breaking with Russia; and so 
timid and cautious was he in the luttcr respect, 
that he had not eveu issued an order of council to 
recall the British officers serving on board Cathe- 
rine’s fleet in the Baltic ; and thus, though osten- 
sibly favoured by the EugliBh government, Gustavus 
had the mortification to know that brave and skil- 
ful English officers were fighting against him under 
the flag of Catherine, and teaching and training her 
boors and land-lubbers in all the arts of navigation 
and naval warfare. This was anomalous and un- 
justifiable ; and it was disgraceful in the minister 
to stand in so much awe of the termagant of the 
North, who had become arrogant and overbearing 
m proportion to the timidity and condescension 
she had met with from other powers. Besides, 
Catherine was not a person to be satisfied with 
compromises and half measures; she knew that 
England, at the close of the preceding year, had 
sent back the Danes and preserved Sweden from 
a devastating invasion; she knew that it was 
through England that Gustavus had been again 
enabled to make head against her both by laud 
and sea with a certainty, if not of naval victories, 
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at least of keeping her fleet fnlly occupied where 
it was; and accordingly her hatred and malice 
against England must have been extreme. A 
bolder and nobler course, or even some indirect 
assistance lent to Gustavus at this crisis, might 
have checked and humiliated Russia, and have 
restored to Sweden that balancing power, extent of 
dominion, and high consideration in the north 
which she ought to possess, and to which, in mod 
respects, the manly, martial character of her 
subjects entitles her. But all that Pitt would do 
was to procure and guarantee a strict neutrality 
from Denmark. Prussia and Holland were of 
course parties in this guarantee, and the Crown 
Prince of Denmark was again assured that if he 
touched the Swedish frontier, or joined his forces 
either by land or sea to those of Russia, they 
would give to the King of Sweden their speedy 
and efficacious assistance. It was not, how- 
ever, without much difficulty and long hesita- 
tion on the pArt of the court of Denmark, then 
wholly subservient to Russia, that this agreement 
was concluded, and in its conclusion there was one 
of the Btrangest modifications ever introduced into 
a diplomatic paper of the kind. In the preceding 
summer a Russian squadron of six sail of the line 
and some frigates under the command of Admiral 
Dessein, a Frenchman, had come round from 
Archangel to the Sound, and had ever Bince en- 
joyed the free use of the port of Copenhagen. This 
squadron had occasionally blockaded Gothenburg 
and other Swedish ports, and had committed ter- 
rible depredations on the mercantile shipping. If 
it should be enabled to ascend the Baltic and form 
a junction with the grand fleet at Cronstadt, it 
would give a decided superiority to the navy of 
Catherine over that of Gustavus — a superiority 
which might prove destructive to the Swedish 
fleet. Yet, according to the modification intro* 
duced into the diplomatic arrangements, the Danes 
were to be allowed to take the Archangel squadron 
under the protection of their own very respectable 
fleet, to cover it from the attack of a Swedish 
squadron which was cruising to prevent its junc- 
tion with the Cronstadt fleet, to convoy it to a cer- 
tain defined distance — which, however defined 
upon paper, was not likely to be adhered to by the 
Danish ships at sea— and then to leave it to pursue 
its course. This was, in fact, licensing Denmark 
to do one of the greatest mischiefs which could pos- 
sibly have been done to Sweden. Hostilities recom- 
menced in Finland as Boon as the severity of the 
climate would permit. Towards the end of May 
several severe and bloody actions took place, the 
Russians being commanded by Mouschkin Pousch- 
kin, and the Swedes by General Meyersfeldt. In 
most of these affairs the Russians were defeated 
by the brilliant valour of the Swedes; hut the 
empress whipped in fresh recruits and powerful 
reinforcements. The nature of the country, full of 
forests, rocks, mountains, bogs, and lakes, end cut 
into ribands by numerous deep inlets of the sea, 
was peculiarly favourable to a defensive war* 
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fittriy ill June Gustavus arrived and assumed the 
dotnmand of his own army. Only a few days after 
his arrival in Finland a desperate battle was 
%Ught, and the Russians, though far the more 
humerous, were thoroughly beaten. Gustavus 
displayed as much bravery as* Charles XII. could 
have i lone. At one moment, when a part of his 
line seemed yielding a few paces to a terrible 
bajfenet-chatge made by the Russians, he sprung 
from his horse, threw himself into the line, and so 
revived the spirits of his men that they drove back 
their assailants with terrible carnage. His bro- 
ther, the Duke of Sudermania, continued in the 
Command of the fleet, and endeavoured to prevent 
the junction of the Russian forces. For some 
time the Cronstadt fleet lay inactive at Revel. 
Admiral Greig, who had fought the duke in the 
last summer, was no more ; he had died a few 
months after receiving his high honours and re- 
wards, and had thus escaped the perilous chances 
of Russian intrigue and jealousy, and of womanly 
caprice; but the English oflicers remained and 
managed the ships with very admirable dexterity. 
On the 20th of July, the Cronstadt fleet having 
ventured to sea in order to meet the Archangel 
squadron, which was protected by nearly the whole 
navy of Denmark, a running fight took place, and 
was continued at long-shots for several hours. 
The Duke of Sudermania could not bring the 
Russians to close action ; the combatants separated 
during the night, and, favoured by the winds and 
by the other accidents of tides and currents, the 
Russians succeeded in effecting their junction with 
the Archangel squadron, which had come up from 
Copenhagen. Tne Danish fleet then saluted the 
flag of the empress and retired. The Swedes, 
with indignation and rage, which did not spare the 
name of the English minister, retreated before the 
far superior force to their own shores. Mean- 
while Gustavus continued to be victorious by land ; 
but every battle coBt him many of his best men, 
£nd as he advanced into Russian Finland his diffi- 
culties increased greatly. In thiB part of his pro- 
gress he was attended by a fleet of galleys which 
moved along shore and co-opeTated with the 
army. But Catherine had collected in the Gulf of 
Finland a far" mote numerous galley-fleet, and a 
tremendous engagement, in waters where no large 
ships could approach, took place on the 25th of 
August, and lasted from noon to midnight. 
Though the Russians were in the number of their 
galleys as nearly two to one, and though their 
proportion in men was still greater, it was not 
without extreme difficulty nor without several 
chances of defeat that they gained a victory. Vbe 
result of this day of carnage was, that the King 
tf Sweden was obliged to evacuate the Russian 
territories and retreat across his own frontier. 
His fine army had suffered most severely, his 
treasury was exhausted, and on the part of the 
nobility of his kingdom he saw nothing but gloom 
and discontent. The Russians, however, were 
not in a condition to follow him ; and, earlier 
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than usual, both armies went into winter quar- 
ters. 

Ever since the accession of the Emperor Joseph, 
the Hungarians, who had shown such an heroic 
devotion to his mother, Maria Theresa, who had 
given that empress an asylum when all her other 
states seemed disposed to submit to her conquerors, 
and who had restored her cause, and built up the 
fortunes of the house of Austria when they seemed 
desperate and in ruin, had been irritated, dissatis- 
fied, disaffected, and at times in a state of open in- 
surrection or rebellion. All this arose out of the 
same intermeddling, rash, innovating spirit which 
had raised such a Btorm in the Austrian Nether- 
lands. Joseph had paid no more respect to the 
Golden Bull of Hungary than he had paid to the 
Joyous Entry of the Low Countries; and the one 
w as far more important, more a matter of national 
right, and far better supported by arms and men 
than the other. The Joyous Entry was a thing oc- 
troyed by the sovereign ; the Golden Bull, vriiich 
the Hungarians compare to our Magna Charta, 
was a constitution — a charter proceeding from and 
enforced by a great and warlike nation, which, 
though it made ho allowance for the improvement 
of ages, and the progreBB of the common people 
from the condition of serfs to the condition of free- 
men and a great component part of a third estate, 
was still an object of reverence with the Hunga- 
rians, whose national pride, moreover, is both an 
ardent and steady passion. The first innovation 
Joseph made, with regard to these susceptible and 
high-spirited men, was to lay his hands on the 
ancient crown and regalia of the kingdom, and to 
carry them off from Buda, the ancient capital of 
Hungary, to Vienna, instead of going to be crowned 
at Buda by the archbishops and**magrtates of the 
realm, as his powerful progenitors had been wont 
to do. The abstraction of the dark old stone and 
of the insignia of royalty from Scotland, made by 
our great Edward, scarcely excited more bitter 
feelings than did this most injudicious act of the 
weak and wavering Joseph. Being fully aware of 
the prevailing disaffection, the grand vizier, in the 
course of the campaign of 1788, when he was 
sweeping, as a conqueror, Borne of the frontiers of 
the Austrian empire, and occupying; the Bannat 
of Temeswar, which had once formed a part of the 
separate and independent kingdom of Hungary, 
issued a manifesto and sent emissaries among the 
Hungarians, inviting them to rise in arms against 
the emperor, and assuring them of present aia and 
assistance, and constant protection from the sultan, 
who would, it was said, guarantee all their rights, 
liberties, and privileges whatsoever. Fortunately 
the Hungarians were wise enough to decline this 
dangerous connexion; and their most powerful 
magnates, and not the least patriotic, were inclined 
to moderation and conciliation. And now, in the 
course of a few months, when the Emperor Joseph 
was lying upon his death-bed, he not only repented 
of what he had done, but made reparation fbr it. 
Immediately after the sultan’s manifesto, he had 
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hastily issued a proclamation, binding himself to 
restore to the Hungarians the full enjoyment of 
their ancient constitution, liberties, and laws ; and 
a few days before his decease he ordered the an- 
cient crown and regalia to be sent back from Vienna 
to Buda. These reparations gave entire satisfac- 
tion, and the Hungarian people grieved at the pre- 
mature death of the son of Maria Theresa. But in 
the same interval the troubles in the Netherlands 
had broken out afresh, and were not destined to 
come to the same peaceful and satisfactory termi- 
nation. Joseph’s pride was hurt by the accom- 
modation of 1787 ; and, as soon as he imagined 
he had means sufficient so to do, he rashly resolved 
to annul all the concessions which he had made to 
the Flemings and Brabanters, and to carry into 
execution every part of his original scheme of re- 
form. Above all things, he determined that the 
Capuchins should not be allowed to triumph over 
him, nor the doctors of Louvain be permitted to 
teach philosophy and theology in their own old 
way. With too credulous a reliance on the em- 
peror’s good faith, the Netherlanders had disbanded 
their young and spirited militia, and set aside their 
badges and their bands of military distinction and 
union : they hud even resigned their arras to the 
officers and representatives of the sovereign. The 
first intimation of Joseph’s design was seen in the 
recall of Count Murray, and the substitution of 
General Dalton. Murray was a man of a lenient, 
conciliating temper : Dalton, an Irishman by birth, 
but who had grown grey in foreign service, was 
exactly the reverse in character and disposition. 
He was thoroughly a man of the sword, and one 
that thought the sword, in all cases, the best instru- 
ment of government. He had been employed before 
by the emperor in quelling a rebellion or insurrec- 
tion which had broken out on the eastern frontiers 
of the Austrian empire, among the mountaineers of 
Transylvania; and iathe performance of that office 
he had committed atrocious cruelties. He was now 
named commander-in-chief of the imperial forces 
in the Austrian Netherlands, where his nomination 
sounded like a sentence of proscription and death. 
At the same time, Count Trautmansdorff was ap- 
pointed to the civil government of those dominions. 
They arrived at Brussels at the end of 1787, or 
early in 1788. The first renewul of discord was 
on the subject of the University of Louvain. Count 
Trautmansdorff sent peremptory orders, in the em- 
peror's name, to the rector, heads, and doctors of 
the university, to submit without deliberation, de- 
lay, or remonstrance, and to enregister in their 
archives every item of their sovereign's system of 
reform. The old theologians as peremptorily de- 
clared that they would do nothing of the sort ; and 
they pleaded their long-established rights, con- 
firmed by the solemn sanction of many successive 
sovereigns, insisting also that their university was 
an integral part of the constitution of Brabant, 
which could not subsist if deprived of so important 
a member : and in the end tney boldly appealed to 
that constitution, to the laws! and to the people of 


the country, for protection against injustice and 
oppression. This appeal went to the hearts of the 
orthodox and devout Brabanters. Trautmansdorff, 
relying more on the sword of Dalton than Op his 
own arguments, replied to the doctors that the 
university was neither part nor member of the 
constitution, that the sovereign had the supreme 
right to modify the univeTBity as he pleuseq, and 
that it was disloyal and absurd to suppose that tif 
ordinary courts of law could control or interfere 
with the will of the sovereign. He then com- 
manded them thoroughly to cancel and anpul their 
late resolution, so that no trace of it should remain 
on their records ; to submit and conform, one and 
all of them, to the emperor’s wise decision ; and 
never more maintain, either by word of mouth or 
in writing, the pretended right of their university, 
which the emperor had fully and irrevocably can- 
celled and annulled. He told them that whosoever 
should dare, in the slightest degree, to disobey these 
orders should be prosecuted and punished as re- 
fractor}’ and disobedient subjects. He further 
warned them to send no more representations, de- 
putations, or protests, as, if they should presume 
to send any such, ministers weze bound, by life 
imperial majesty’s orders, to consider and treat 
them as formal acts of undutifulness and disobe- 
dience. As a climax, the. count enjoinelTthe rector 
to cause this declaration to be re^d in full convoca- 
tion of the university, lo have it entered in the re- 
gister^ and to certify the execution of all the orders 
contained in it within twenty-four hours. In order 
to obtain the appearance of some legal sanction to 
these high and arbitrary proceedings, Trautmans- 
dorff applied to the grand council of Brabant, the 
supreme judicature of the country, which possessed 
many privileges, prerogatives, and powers, and 
which was the final resort inf all cases of appeal. 
But the grand council were not to be moved either 
by menaces or flattering promises : they refused to 
sanction the war upon the university ; And they 
complained, in spirited language, of the violence 
offered to their honour, and to the free constitution 
of Brabant, by the count's letter to themselves — a 
letter which, they said, was founded on an igno- 
rance of their laws and liberties, which had a ten- 
dency to despotism, and which therefore ought to 
be instantly revoked by the minister who had sent 
it. Trautmansdorff, in an unstatesmanlike fury, 
threatened to banish the grand council, as his pre- 
decessor, Belgioiso, had banished the Capuchin 
friars, if they presumed to print and publish their 
inflammatory letter. Doubting whether this threat 
would have any effect on the members of the coun- 
cil, he took measures to secure all the types and 
presses in Brussels ; but these precautions proved 
as useless as his threats : the letter of remonstrance 
was printed and widely distributed by the very neat 
day. Count TrautmansdorfFs next step was to 
send a still more arbitrary letter to the grand 
council, reminding them of his former orders* and. 
telKng them that they must now be executed withr 
out further lose of time i-—the rest of the letter wae 
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Nothing but threats of pains and penalties — a com- 
plete anathema-maranatha. This letter was en- 
closed in a long dispatch to the chancellor, which 
was stuffed still fuller with the menaces and terrors 
of despotism. The count told the chancellor that 
he was irrevocably determined to execute the whole 
of the scheme, even though he should be compelled 
" to proceed to dire extremities ; that, it being his 
imperial majesty’s absolute determination, his dig- 
nity required that nothing upon which he had sig- 
nified his will should be made a subject of doubt 
by his subjects, or altered in consequence of any 
representation or remonstrance on their part. He 
referred the chancellor to the last dispatches re- 
ceived from the emperor, for proofs that matters 
admitted of no longer delay ; and he told him that 
he had, the day before, given the grand council 
twenty-four hours to determine, but that now, 
if what he required from them was not done 
within two hours , he would compel them by force , 
even though he should be obliged to invest the 
council -house with troops, and have recourse to 
cannons and bayonets, as his imperial majesty had 
most expressly prescribed. The grand council, 
who received these dispatches while sitting, dis- 
played a spirit worthy of their ancestors in the old 
free times : they betrayed no timidity or emotion of 
any kind; they took no further notice of them than 
to order the precise moment of their delivery to be 
entered on their journals, and they continued sitting 
in their places to wait the event. In the mean 
while, General Dalton had drawn out a regiment 
of infantry and a strong squadron of cavalry, with 
several pieces of artillery, in a Bquare not far from 
the council-house ; and had sent the junior ensign 
of the regiment of Prince de Ligne with a company 
of soldiers to patrol the streets of Brussels, to in- 
timidate, the citizens, and watch their countenance 
and movements. This ensign, a forward, pre- 
sumptuous youth, found the Btreets and squares 
crowded with an anxious and greatly excited people. 
He alleged (and the fact is neither improbable nor 
tinpardonable) that Borne Btonea were thrown, and 
that one of them grazed his own cocked hat : he 
formed his men in platoon, and poured a mur- 
derous fire into the thickest of the crowd. Six 
persons were killed outright, and a great many 
more were badly wounded. The soldiers were ter- 
rified at their own deed, and the yells and shrieks 
of the multitude ; and, instead of reloading their 
pieces, and keeping their ground, they fled con- 
fusedly to seek protection from the main body. 
Horror, resentment, and the cry for vengeance rose 
to such a height that Trautmansdorff and Dalton, 
who had intended to terrify the grand council^^- 
came terrified themselves ; and the troops anCTR*- 
tillery were either withdrawn from the Bquare near 
the council-house, or had orders not to act. In the 
evening, Trautmansdorff wrote another letter to the 
chancellor to express his astonishment at the obsti- 
nacy of the council, and to impute to them “ the 
death of some wretches” in the affair with the 
troops. The young ensign who had taken upon 
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himself the responsibility of commanding the troops 
to fire on the people was forthwith promoted. The 
emperor extolled him for the exploit ; and in an 
autograph letter desired Dalton to inform him that 
he was very well pleased with his presence of mind, 
and the manner in which he had conducted himself. 
His imperial majesty hoped that the moderate, 
execution which had been had on the people of 
Brussels would produce a proper effect; but he 
repeatedly urged Dalton, who wanted no such 
spurring, to persevere in the same course. Joseph 
was not naturally cruel — he was far indeed from 
being fond of blood — but his passionate fondness 
for reforms and innovations, and an exalted sense 
of what was due to his sovereign rank and will, 
certainly made him indifferent to the Iosb of a few 
lives more or less, and drove him into courses by 
which many thousands of lives, and the well-being 
of many thousands of families, were put in jeopardy. 
With his usual inconsistency, the emperor was at 
this very moment endeavouring to negotiate a large 
loan among his rich subjects in the Low Countries, 
in order to enable him to carry on his unprovoked, 
rash, and ruinous war against the sultan. The 
Flemings and Brabauters taxed him with treachery 
and perfidy, and now not a man among them 
would have anything to do with the loan, or lend 
him a shilling upon any terms. Dalton let loose 
all the troops he had upon the towns, and seve- 
ral encounters took place, in which blood was 
drawn on both Bides. If the militia and volunteers 
had retained their organisation and their arms, the 
emperor’s army, not very considerable in number, 
might have been destroyed in detail or driven out 
of the country, and Dalton might have decorated 
a gibbet. Trautmansdorff declared at his levees, 
that, if the forces now in the couptyy should not 
prove sufficient to accomplish the emperor’s pur- 
poses, he was empowered by his majesty to draw 
40,000 more men thither on the shortest notice ; 
and the brutal Irishman threatened to erect in the 
great square of Brussels a gallows as high as one 
he had previously set up in Transylvania for hang- 
ing the insurgents there. The archduchess and 
her husband, the nominal governors-general, ar- 
rived at Brussels in the spring of 1788, and en- 
deavoured to recommend more gentle measures. 
But the prince and princess, though amiable and 
well disposed, and rather favourites than otherwise 
with the Netherlanders, were destined to feel the 
ill effects of their brother the emperor's unwise 
proceedings. The states refused to vote the sub- 
sidy for their maintenance and the support of the 
dignity of the court. The archduchess and her 
husband thereupon quitted Brussels in great dis- 
gust. But the refusal of the money became ex- 
ceedingly unpopular; the Btates repented and 
relented, and, having first unanimously voted the 
subsidy which they had so lately refused, they 
sent a deputation to the prince and princess at 
their country seat to apologise for what had hap- 
pened, and to entreat them to return to Brussels. 
Their imperial highnesses received the deputation 
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iu a very flattering manner, and soon afterwards 
returned to the city. The emperor seemed to be 
equally gratified ; and in a letter, dated the 27th of 
May (1788), he made his brother and sister, as 
governors-general, his organs through whom he 
declared that, from the emotions of his heart, and 
from the sentiments of the affection in which he 
held his faithful subjects, he joyfully seized on the 
first expression of their goodwill, and that in order 
to promote their happiness he would give a full 
and perfect restoration of his favour, benevolence, 
confidence, &c. Yet, almost at the same moment, 
Joseph censured a major in command at Mons 
for not firing upon the people ; and in the course 
of a few weeks several sanguinary orders were not 
only issued but also executed in different parts of 
the country. Early in the year (1788) Dalton 
had put a strong garrison into the town of Louvain 
to overawe the inhabitants and terrify the uni- 
versity into submission. But doctors, professois, 
and students adhered as obstinately as ever to 
their old institutions, tenets, and rights, and de- 
clared that they would not yield except to military 
compulsion, which they had no meanB to resist. 
Iu (lie month of June the Irish general drove 
them all out at the point of the bayonet, and put 
the keys of the university in his pocket. By the 
emperor’s express orders the rector was banished 
from the Netherlands and from all and every part 
of the Austrian dominions for ten years, and 
several of the refractory doctors and students in 
theology were put under arrest or a strict surveil- 
lance. The city, which had owed its existence and 
its ancient prosperity to the university, showed its 
strong sympathies in street riots and in other 
demonstrations ; but Dalton, for the present, broke 
the spirit of the citizens by platoon fires and a 
considerable Biaughter. Joseph’s German doctors 
and professors from beyond the Rhine, who had 
been expelled with all their theology in 1787, were 
now recalled and replaced in their chairs : but it 
was beyond the power of Austrian bayonets and 
cannon-balls to make the students of divinity 
attend the lectures of these German doctissimi, 
who were left to occupy vast unpeopled halls and 
empty schools, while out of doors they were re- 
garded as foul heretical intruders, whose mission 
was to destroy alike the liberty and the religion 
of the country. They were continually insulted, 
and their lives would scarcely have been safe with- 
out the protection of Dalton’s grenadiers and 
hussars. The divinity students called the doctors 
grenadiers, and the grenadiers doctors; and the 
fusi lades in the streets they styled Dalton’s lectures 
in theology. Next to Louvain, the most consider- 
able school of divinity was that of Antwerp. Here, 
too, nothing was professed or tolerated but the 
philosophy of the schools, the theology of Duns 
Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, and both professors 
and students were as impatient of innovation and 
as sturdy in their orthodoxy as those of the sister 
university. In many respects the college of 
Antwerp was even more ouious to the emperor 


than the theological schools at Louvain, for many 
of its alumni had wielded the pen and em- 
ployed the printing-press very actively, and in 
their various productions they had not only ac- 
cused the emperor of tyranny and oppression, but 
had also held up to contempt the many foibles, 
whims, and vacillations of his life and character. 
It was, therefore, resolved to change the philo- 
sophy and theology of the place by the same sort 
of logic and demonstration which had been em- 
ployed at Louvain ; and a day being fixed — the 
4th of August, 1788 — for clearing the college of 
all its members, students as well as professors, 
and for shading it up entirely, the necessary pre- 
parations were made early in the morning : several 
pieces of cannon were drawn out in the public 
square and loaded with uncanonical balls in the 
sight of the people, and 400 infantry were drawn 
up, with muskets loaded and bayonets fixe.d, to 
cover the artillery. The people of Antwerp, men, 
women, and children, gathered in crowds in the 
streets, on the quays, and in the public places or 
Bquarcs ; they were warned to retire to their 
houses, but they replied that they were unarmed, 
und had neither the means nor the intention of 
offering any resistance ; that being thus peaceably 
inclined they had an undoubted right to walk 
in their own town, and that they would walk and 
stand os they thought fit. A captain of grenadiers 
felt, or pretended to feel, a stone grazing hiB cap, 
and, like the young ensign in the streets of 
Brussels, who had been honoured and promoted 
for the deed, he gave the word of command to fire, 
and the grenadiers fired into the midst of a dense 
and promiscuous crowd. From thirty to forty 
men and women were Bhot deud on the spot, and 
a still greater number were wounded. A cry of 
horror and indignation was raised all over the 
Netherlands ; many of the nobility and gentry 
fled from the country to seek a temporary refiige 
in Holland or in France; the massac-u, of Ant- 
werp was represented in the darkest colours in 
every part of civilised Europe, and men who most 
disliked their bigotry and their obsolete doctrines 
sympathised with the doctors, professors, and 
students, who, in addition to their own privations 
and misfortunes, had to bear the conviction of 
being the cause of the slaughter which had taken 
place. The college was shut up, but so also were 
the hearts of all the emperor’s subjects iu the 
Netherlands to any return of good feeling or recon- 
ciliation with him. While blundering through 
his campaign on the Danube, and allowing his 
fine army to be repeatedly defeated by the undis- 
ciplined, unskilful Turks, Joseph found time to 
write letters to the Netherlands, expressing his 
perfect approbation of Dalton’s vigorous proceed- 
ings at Louvain, and still more at Antwerp. He 
indulged in the confident hope that these pets of 
vigour and the flight of the principal mal-contents 
would re-establish order and a perfect submission 
to his will. He could not, or he would not, per- 
ceive that these exiles might soon return with 
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foreign armies at their backs, end that the Flem- 
ings, Brabanters, and the rest might rise to a man 
and join any standard rather than submit again to 
his rule. For the present the whole of that fine 
country wore the aspect of sullen gloom and dis- 
content ; the prisons were crowded, the manufac- 
tories were left empty, the emigration continued, 
and a stop was put to nearly all trade and in- 
dustry, Many of the emigrants threw them selves 
into the political clubs and all the revolutionary 
commotions at Paris, imbibing new, extreme, and 
violent notions of politics, and of the rights of man; 
and from this time clubs and secret societies began 
to be formed in Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, hiege, 
*nd most of the principal cities of the Austrian 
Netherlands, and ideus and aspirations received 
birth and encouragement, which were not merely 
incompatible with the sovereign rule of the em- 
peror, but with any monarchical government or 
any known and settled constitution. Frenchmen 
of ready wit and still readier tongues went from 
place to place as political missionaries and prophets, 
and these visitations were extended into Holland 
and the other united provinces, where the demo- 
cratic party, who hail been put down by Prus- 
sian bayonets and cannon, were quite ready to rise 
again if they could only Bee a good prospect of 
support and success. These French propagandists 
carefully veiled one important part of their grand 
theory for regenerating the whole political and 
moral world, for the Flemings and Brabanters, 
though eager for liberty in this world, were 
strongly attached to a belief in the next, — were 
devout and bigoted Catholics; — and the Dutch 
were, as a people, believing and hoping ProtestantB. 
If the Frenchmen had preached the whole of their 
doctrine in either country they would have lost 
their converts, and would have disgusted men 
with a liberty which was to be based not merely 
on the overthrow of thrones, but on the overthrow 
of all altars, the extinction alike of Popery and 
Protestantism, the rejection of a God of any kind, 
and the denial of the soul’s immortality. It was 
only to a few esprits forts that these arcana were 
revealed north of the Meuse, or Maes ; and the 
French publications, the printed oracles of the 
new philosophy, were little known to the mass of 
the people, in the emperor’s dominions the 
Catholic clergy continued at the head of the liberal 
or patriotic party, and their political feelings were 
sharpened by a continuation of hostility and 
sequestration, which threatened to reduce them 
from the condition of the richest to that of the 
poorest churchmeu in Europe. By one edict 
Joseph sequestrated all the remaining abbew of 
Brabant. Hie states of Brabant now refusdWo 
vote anv subsidies whatsoever ; and at the begin- 
ning of the year 1789 Joseph recalled his oath 
to OD8$rve the terms of the Joyous Entry, ordered 
fresh arrests end banishments, and intimated in 
the most unequivocal manner that he intended to 
establish by military force an absolute government 
in the Netherlands, to correspond with the despo- 


tism of all his other states and possessions, except- 
ing Hungary and the Tyrol. His agents became 
the objects of so much odium that a plot was 
formed for blowing up the houses of Connt Trent* 
mansdorff and the still more detested Dalton at 
Brussels. As additional objects, the conspirators 
proposed getting possession of the arsenal and 
opening the gates of the city to a body of the emi- 
grants, who were to return from the French fron- 
tier with a good number of French patriots to co- 
operate with them. These designs were discovered 
just in time to prevent their execution, and they 
were represented as the desperate machinations of 
a set of lawless ruffians who had neither character 
nor property in the country. But, in a brief 
space of time, nearly all the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy, nearly all the manufacturers, merchants, 
burghers, and substantial farmers, openly declared 
against the emperor, who was so occupied by the 
war on the Danube, and so impoverished by it, that, 
instead of 40,000 men which TrautmausdorfF had 
spoken of, he could scarcely spare 1000 to send 
into the Netherlands. He had goaded his sub- 
jects there into universal insurrection at the very 
moment when his means of coercing them were at 
the lowest, and their hopeB and encouragements at 
the highest pitch; for the French revolutionists 
were now advancing d pas de charge. The Duke 
d’Arcmberg and other great nobles, the Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, the head of the clergy, with 
numerous bishops and lord abbots, the members 
of the states of Brabant, and the members of the 
now suppressed grand council, assembled at Breda 
in the course of the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1789, and on the 14th of September they 
constituted and declared themselves to be the legal 
assembly of the states. In that capacity, aud sup- 
ported by the almost unanimous voice of the coun- 
try, they issued a strong remonstrance, and told the 
emperor that nothing but the immediate revoca- 
tion of his illegal edicts, and the reinstatement of 
the provinces in their ancient rights, could pos- 
sibly relieve them from the cruel necessity of 
appealing to God and the sword. A few weeks 
after the militia and volunteers assembled in many 
towns under their old officers, and bands of in- 
surgents, well armed and not unprovided with 
artillery, took the field and drove the emperor’s 
garrisons out of forts Lillo and Liefenshoeck. 
Dalton sent against them a strong division under 
General Schroder, who retook the two forts. But 
a few days after, when Schroder ventured to follow 
the insurgents into Turnhout, he was defeated in A 
street fight and driven out of that town with great 
loss. After this success the insurgents took the 
name of the patriotic army, and were joined every 
day by great numbers of returning emigrants, who, 
if they c&me from the south, brought with them 
French democrats, and if they came from the 
north, Dutch democrats. In addition to other 
incentives, many of the French were impelled by 
w&nt and hunger, for in their own country there 
was a suspension of peaceful occupation, and a 
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scarcity of provisions amounting almost to a 
famine, and the granaries of Flanders and Bra- 
bant were comparatively well filled, and the fat 
beeves on those rich pastures still temptingly 
abundant. If Dalton had ever been fond of fight- 
ing, he certainly showed no such propensity on the 
present occasion : he kept away from the field and 
intrusted the command of the troops to others. 
Being informed that the patriots were making 
head at Tirlemont, he sent General Bender againBt 
them, and Bender, imprudently engaging in the 
Btreets of the town as SchrOder had done before 
him, was thoroughly defeated and driven out of 
the place with great loss and shame. This was 
at the beginning of November. Within a very 
few days after General Arberg was routed and 
compelled to retreat behind the Scheldt ; and the 
banner of independence was raised in Louvain, 
Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and other important cities. 
The emperor now fell into an agony of alarm and 
suspicion. The letters from his sister Maria An- 
toinette conveyed dismal accounts of what was 
passing and plotting in France. He began to 
suspect almost every man that was anywise con- 
nected w'ith the Netherlands, and he even doubted 
for a moment the fidelity of the brave and w itty 
Prince de Ligne, who had hitherto been an especial 
favourite with him, but who, as a native of the 
Low Countries, and as one having gTeat estates 
there and high consideration among his coun- 
trymen, now became an object of suspicion. And 
in fact the chiefs of the insurrection had applied to 
de Ligne, who was then commanding a part of the 
emperor’s troops at the siege of Belgrade, to take 
the command of the patriot army in the Nether- 
lands. The prince was not the sort of man that 
could break through the ties of allegiance, the obli- 
gations of a soldier, or the habitudes of a whole 
life ; he was moreover personally attached to the 
emperor, who had many qualities proper to con- 
ciliate friendship and esteem ; and de Ligne, who 
was quick-sighted and sagacious beyond most of 
his contemporaries, clearly foresaw the anarchy to 
which the French revolution must lead, and the 
identification which must take place between that 
revolution and the insurrection in his own country 
if not checked ill time. He removed the emperor’s 
doubts and suspicions by some of his familiar and 
witty letters ; but under his pleasantry and badi- 
nage appeared in sober sadness his forebodings 
and apprehensions. He earnestly recommended 
the emperor to put an end to the ruinous war 
on the Datlube, to content himself With the 
towns and the fortresses he had taken, to make 
peace with the Turks, and to apply himself with 
all his power, and with the least possible delay, 
to extinguish the flames in the LoW Countries 
and to prevent the spreading of the great fire 
kindled in France ;* and if Joseph had followed 
his advice some of the earlier stages of the French 
revolution might have been less ruinous and dis- 
graceful to the old monarchies and despotisms of 
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Europe. If. nothing more had been done, the 
quieting of the Low Countries and the return of 
the people to their former tranquillity and attach- 
ment to the House of Austria, wrrich might have 
been brought about without armies and without 
any bloody contention, might have closed the gates 
to the neighbouring French, instead of leaving 
them wide open, and the minds of the Flemings 
and Brabanters in a state to receive the republicans 
as friends and deliverers. The first outpouring of 
the French was sure to be towards Flanders and 
Brabant, the old battle-fields of Europe— every 
motive, nearly every possible consideration, ought 
to have Urged the emperor to make himself strong 
on this side ; but he, on the contrary, had been 
throwing down every rampart and barrier, had been 
labouring, as if purposely, to facilitate the first 
movements of the French, and possibly even at the 
first moment on which the Prince de Ligne offered 
his good advice it was too late to follow it with 
effect. De Ligne sayB that he was himself oppressed 
with summonses and propositions to go and place 
himself at the head of the Flemish insurgents; 
that he was called upon to defend the rights and 
privileges of his country, and menaced with con- 
fiscation in case of his delaying any further to take 
that decisive patriotic step. To Vandemoot, who 
conducted this correspondence for the patriots, the 
prince returned no answer ; but he wrote to others 
of hiB countrymen to assure them that there was 
more to be gained from a reconciliation with the 
emperor than from a perseverance in revolution 
and war, which could only be maintained by a 
union or alliance with the French, whose present 
temper and views he considered as perilous in the 
extreme, not merely to all crowns and sceptres, but 
to all nobles, to all men possessing property, to 
the entire aristocracy of Europe.* 

In the month of November the emperor ad- 
dressed a conciliatory declaration to all his subjects 
in the Low Countries : he expressed a deep sorrow 
for the troubles which had broken out, but he 
still clung to his high imperial dignity, ami 
offered a redress of grievances only upon con- 
dition of their first laying down their arms. 
Having already been deceived in this Way, and 
having been exasperated and maddened by Dal- 
ton’s military executions, the people would not 
trust Joseph again, nor rely in any degree on 
the paternal affection which he boasted. The 
states of Flanders, on the 30th of November 
(1189), assumed the style of High and Mighty 
States; and they asserted their independence by 
passing and issuing Various resolutions and mani- 
festos declaring the emperor to have forfeited, by 
tyranny and injustice, and the invasion of their 
privileges, all right or title to the sovereignty, and 
ordering the levy of ah army of 20,000 men, and 
a dose union with the states of Brabant. In Bra- 
bant, and particularly in Brussels, the patriots 
proceeded with increasing vigour and vehemence, 
rot every day brought the most encouraging newt 
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of the emperor’s illness and political weakness, 
of the irresistible might of the mother revolution at 
Paris — and many of the aristocracy of the Low 
Countries were not so quick-sighted as de Ligne 
in discovering the tendency of French democracy, 
and its inevitable consequences if once allowed to 

S et the ascendancy. Dalton, after all his bravados, 
ad been compelled to shut himself up in Brussels. 
The patriots soon rose upon him there and attacked 
him unexpectedly at a moment when conciliatory 
negotiations were carrying on. All the unscrupu- 
lous conduct was not on one side, and in the Low 
Countsies, as elsewhere, patriots could be guilty 
of tfeachery and deception as well as kings, mi- 
nisters, and courtiers. The Irish soldier of for- 
tune was so completely taken by surprise, that he 
was obliged, on the 9th December (1789), to sue 
for a capitulation. The patriots granted him leave 
to withdraw his troops into Luxembourg ; and 
they then remained in undisputed possession of all 
Brabant as well as Flanders. 

The applications of the Belgic patriots to 
France had commenced in the enrliest stages of 
the French revolution, and before the character 
of that phenomenon could be ascertained. They 
gave birth to a Btrange variety of schemes and 
intrigues at Paris. One party thought of getting 
the Duke of Orleans appointed ruler of the eman- 
cipated states, which were to be formed into a 
separate kingdom with something like the sumc 
limits which belong to the present kingdom of 
Belgium. Emissaries had been dispatched to 
Brussels, to Ghent, and to other cities, in order 
to work out, or prepare for, this project; and 
it is even said that the Duke of Orleans opened 
the scheme to the British government, and endea- 
vouicd to obtain their concurrence or acqui- 
escence on the ground that the Nctherlanders would 
never again submit to the emperor.* This in- 
trigue failed, as might have been expected. As 
a last resource, the emperor Joseph dispatched 
Count Cobentzel, a practised and able diplomatist, 
to Brussels, with lull powers to treat with the 
insurgents. Cobentzel offered to restore all their 
privileges and rights ; but the states now haughtily 
demanded many new privileges and an extension 
of their right*, together with a better security, 
properly guaranteed, for the enjoyment of them. 
And on the last day of the yeur 1789 the states 
of Brabant bound themselves, in presence of the 
citizens of Brussels, by a solemn oath, to preserve 
the rights, privileges, and constitution of their 
country ; and they administered the same oath to 
the members of the restored grand council, also in 
presence of the citizens and populace of Bru^ls, 
who rent the air with their acclamations, swSffing 
in their turn to support the Btates and the council, 
and to live free or die. Shortly afterwards they 
formed an offensive and defensive league with the 
states of Flanders. By this time the King and 
Queen of France were little better than state pri- 
soners in the Tuileries. The National Assembly 
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was transferred from Versailles to Paris, the scene 
of famine and almost daily insurrection. The 
arena was now full of combatants, the combat was 
considerably advanced, the stakes or prizes for 
which men and parties were contending were 
pretty openly laid down ; and at this point a 
sketch of the events of the last few years in France 
becomes necessary,' together with a summary of 
the constitutional or political history of that ill- 
governed country from early times — ill-governed, 
as we believe, quite as much from the incapacity 
of the people for a rational liberty as from any 
superiority of their sovereigns in the arts of des- 
potism and oppression. 

Even when England and France were both oc- 
cupied by a Celtic population, Borne few and essen- 
tial forms of liberty were cherished in the one 
country and neglected in the other, without any 
very visible external cause for the difference. 
After the overthrow of the dominion of the Ro- 
mans in the two countries there were causes to 
account for a greater fondness and aptitude for 
liberty in England than in France, and, perhaps, 
for the production of a physically superior race in 
our island. The Saxons and the Danes, and all 
the tribes from the north included under those two 
general denominations, were the most free people 
in Europe, and wherever they fully established 
their dominion they introduced the spirit and the 
habit of freedom. Their conquest of IJritain was 
so entire, that, except in the mountains df Wales 
and in the highlands of Scotland, the Celtic race 
entirely disappeared, being either exterminated or 
absorbed into the conquering race. In spite of the 
dreadful stories of massacres, and accounts of whole- 
sale emigrations, it should appear that the absorp- 
tion of the old inhabitants was very considerable ; 
and, though the unmixed Celtic blood is not of the 
best kind, some infusion of it may have modified 
and improved the Anglo-Saxon stock. From their 
first settlement in the islaud, down to the Norman 
conquest, the Saxons, whose blood even now may 
be said to form nine-tenths of the blood that flows 
in English veins, preserved the spirit of a free 
people, carefully guarding a rude representative 
form of government and their municipal rights, 
which they possessed in a far more perfect degree 
than any other people. The Franks, who con- 
quered the Gauls and gave their own name to 
France, were as free and ns fond of liberty as the 
Anglo-Saxons, being only a branch of the same 
great northern family ; but their conquest was far 
from being so complete : they left the Celtic race 
unmixed, and almost untouched, in vast tracts of 
the country ; and, when an intermixture took place 
in the course of ages, the superior blood of the 
Franks did not absorb, but was absorbed by, that 
of the incomparably more numerous Celtic race, 
whose most marked features and characteristics 
are to be traced in the Frenchmen of our own day. 
The Franks long continued to represent an armed 
and alien aristocracy settled among a race of slaves : 
the Anglo-Saxons, on the contrary, formed one 
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nation, one people, without any helots or inferior 
race ; and such liberty as they had — making de- 
duction for the domestic slavery — was common to 
the whole stock. The conquest of our island by 
the Normans bore a closer resemblance to the 
conquest of Gaul by the Franks : like the Franks, 
the Normans were comparatively few in number, 
nnd for a time — but for a much shorter time — 
they kept themselves separate and distinct; but 
their blood soon mingled and was lost in the great 
Anglo-Saxon stream: they could not materially 
change the character of the vast majority, or uproot 
customs and usages which had lasted five hundred 
years; and the Normans themselves had preserved 
some of the free institutions and customs of the 
north, though they afterwards let them perish and 
go out in Normandy. Under the feudal system 
there was tyranny in England as well as in Frunce ; 
but, had as it was, as soon as the two races became 
mixed and identified, the tyranny on this side of 
the Channel was of a far milder nature than that 
on the Continent. The English or Anglo-Norman 
luron could be cruel and oppressive enough, but 
the municipal spirit elevated and gave strength to 
the bmghers, and even the serfs could hardly be 
regarded as belonging to a separate race from that 
of their lords ; but the Frank or French baron and 
the serfs of the old Celtic blood really were distinct 
and antagonist races, and continued to regard 
themselves as such down to a comparatively recent 
date. Thus in France the spirit and habit of free- 
dom resided in the incomparably smaller number, 
while in England it extended in a manner through 
the entire nation in the one country the com- 
plexion and constitution, both moral and physical, 
continued to be Celtic in the masses, and in the 
other Saxon. In England there gradually grew 
up a kindliness of feeling between the barons and 
the commons,- between the lords and their yassals ; 
but in France this feeling was of very slow and 
vciy imperfect growth, and pride and oppression 
on one side was often revenged by horrible cruelty 
on the other. Even the forms of civil liberty, 
which the Franks had introduced for their own 
use and exclusive enjoyment, began to be aban- 
doned at a very early period. An assembly of the 
nation was called from time to time, but no regular 
period seems ever to have been fixed for its meet- 
ing, nor were its powers and attributes properly 
defined. In general it was summoned by the king 
cn some great emergency ; but many kings as- 
cended tbe throne and descended into the grave 
without once convening any such assembly. During 
tix centuries, or from the year 613 to 1230, 
'here were only about thirty- five assemblies of the 
£»nd, and they were composed solely of the great j 
barons and clergy, Louis le Gros enfranchised the j 
commons about the same time that our Henry I. i 
granted his charter, which became the groundwork 
of our constitution. A third order was thus added 
iu France to the nobles and clergy ; and the as- 
sembly, which, on the Tare occasions when it met, 
Bat all in one house, took the form and name of 
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States General. But there was neither unani- 
mity nor equilibrium between the commons and 
the other two orders ; and the commons of France, 
though nominally enfranchised by- the sovereign, 
continued to be browbeaten and oppressed by the 
aristocracy ; and, what was worse, and far more 
hopeless, was, that, in wanting the habit of any free 
institutions, they lacked that passionate and uni- 
versal love for them which alone can give them 
efficacy and durability. The commons of France, 
who were far more oppressed at the time of their 
enfranchisement than were the commons in Eng- 
land, continued in the same condition of inferiority, 
whereas the English commons no sooner found 
their way into the national parliament than they 
began notably to improve their liberties and their 
w ell-being in all respects. There was a wonderful 
difference between the food, clothing, and lodging 
of the English burghers and yeomanry of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and the towns- 
people n nd peasantry of France of the same pe- 
riods ; and this difference was a principal, though 
certainly not the sole, cause of the almost constant 
superiority of the English in the field. The battles 
of Crccy, Poitiers, and Azincourt were won by 
the high hearts and muscular arms of our yeomanry, 
a class of men which the French monarchy could 
scarcely he Baid to possess at all. There was ano- 
ther diffeience arising out of the original national 
character of the two people : the English commons 
plodded slowly but steadily on in the intricate 
and thorny path of constitutional freedom ; if they 
stumbled or fell, or were driven back one year, they 
renewed their efforts in the next, rarely desponding 
nnd never despairing ; they were neither discom- 
fited by bad fortune nor over elated by good, and 
they kept themselves in a wonderful degree, con- 
sidering their imperfect civilization and the provo- 
cations to which they were occasionally exposed, 
free from violence, vindictiveness, and blood-shed- 
ding : the French commons, on the contrary, had 
very little of the patience or moderation which are 
essential to achieve, and equally so to preserve, li- 
berty ; they were disgusted and irritated at every 
failure or check they received ; any continuance of 
failure or disappointment made them indolent and 
indifferent ; and whenever, by some sudden snatch, 
or some strange combination of events, they were 
enabled to get power into their hands, they abused 
it through the impatience and violence of their 
pABsions, and disgraced their cause and estate by 
revenge and cruelty. The States General, although 
they sometimes deliberated in separate chambers 
(the nobles in one, the clergy in another, and the 
commons in a third), formed in fact but one body 
or chamber, or, as we call it, House , and presented 
the results of their deliberation as one ; thus acting 
as a council of state, but not composing anything 
like a real political power, or a sufficient legal ba- 
lance in the constitution. Their attributes could 
not be called legislative; and they formed no 
Bteady counterpoise to the power of the crown, for 
there was no amalgamation, or any balance of power. 
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or proper division of power, among themselves. It 
was a one in three, and a three that did not make 
a one. The notion that the commons, who paid 
all die taxes and imposts (both nobles and clergy 
being exempt), should exercise an exclusive control 
over the public purse, seems never to have been 
entertained for a moment by the States General, 
although the commons of England had at an early 
date secured that vital privilege. They never had 
any right of redressing abuses except by petition ; 
they never had any share, indeed, in that so- 
vereignty which belongs to the legislative power. 
Even* in their proper department — the imposing 
of taxes and subsidies — they were not consi- 
dered capable of binding their constituents with- 
out the specific assent of those constituents. If 
either of the orders considered that their represent- 
atives had been over liberal at their expense, they 
refused to pay or acknowledge the tax imposed. 
And it happened frequently that the necessary sub- 
sidies, after being provisionally granted by the 
States General, were rejected by their electors in 
many parts of the kingdom, and at times in every 
part of it. It was the binding nature of a money- 
vote on their constituents and the whole kingdom 
that endeared the English House of Commons to 
our eeTly sovereigns, who certainly had no greater 
abstract love of liberty than the kings of France, 
but who perceived that the readiest and Burest 
way of procuring money, and that too in the largest 
quantities, was by and through their parliaments. 
Whenever they attempted to impose a tax, or raise 
money in any other way, the amount received fell 
far short of their expectations, and at times the 
money was nearly all absorbed by the expense and 
enormous trouble of the collection. But it wqb far 
otherwise in France, where the contributions le- 
vied directly by the sovereign were generally more 
productive than the subsidies granted by the States ; 
and this gave their kings a reasonable pretence for 
dispensing with the States altogether. Many of 
the deeds sanctioned by the States General were of 
a most sanguinary and atrocious kind. The acts 
would probably have been done if no such an as- 
sembly had been convened, but then it might have 
been possible to throw the odium from the nation 
upon the sovereign and the government, although, 
in fact, no tyrant or no government whatever 
can persevere in such deeds, unless the mass of 
the nation approves of them. In 1312, just ten 
years after the formation of the States Gene- 
ral, they were convened in order to abolish the 
ordeT of the Knights Templars ; and they pro- 
ceeded against those unhappy men in the most in- 
human manner, making a greater use of ra^| and 
torture, of stakes and penal fireB, than was ever 
known to the inquisitors of the worst times. Some 
cruelties were exercised wherever the Templars ex- 
isted ; but when torture was prescribed for them 
in England no racks nor any instruments of the 
kind could be found — so different were the tem- 
pers, laws, and practices of the two peoples. Jn 
1355, under the reign of the unfortunate John, the 


States General were assembled for the fifth time, 
to provide or to assist in advising some remedies 
for the deplorable state of the kingdom. They 
made some attempts towards the establishment of 
a regular and fixed constitution ; they procured a 
declaration of rights, which has been compared to 
our Magna Charts : but they adopted no means 
for carrying it into execution and preserving and 
improving the advantages it contained ; and thus 
the declaration remained little moTe than a dead 
letter, and the great body of the people not only did 
not understand it, but never heard of, or cared for, 
its existence. After tha battle of Poitiers, which 
left King John a prisoner in the hands of the 
English, the Dauphin (afterwards Charles V.) con- 
voked another assembly of the StateB General, in 
order to enable him to ransom his father and make 
some provision for the very distressed state of the 
monarchy. Before offering any assistance they 
demanded a redress of grievances, and before doing 
anything to obtain a redress of grievances they 
quarrelled among themselves, and fell upon one 
another as wild beasts might be supposed to do 
if abandoned by their keeper and let loose in a me- 
nagerie. It cannot be said that the commons ex- 
clusively were fierce and bloodthirsty, for princes, 
lordB, bishops, and abbots were partakers in the 
fury and in the cruelty; but it must be neverthe- 
less admitted that the commons had their full share 
in the guilt, and that the world has not often seen 
two greater monsters than Robert le* Coq (a man of 
plebeian birth, who had been made by King John 
Bishop and Duke of Laon) and Stephen Marcel 
(Prev6t des MaTchands, and the great favourite 
and champion of the commons). For this time 
the dauphin succeeded in dissolving them, but he 
wbb compelled by his necessities and the discon- 
tents of the people to summon them again at the 
beginning of the year 1357. Then Marcel and Lc 
Cotj succeeded in obtaining the publication of an 
ordinance binding the dauphin to a reform of 
abuses. These abuses were frightful in their ex- 
tent ; but, not satisfied with providing Against them, 
the States General introduced clauses and restrictions 
which tended to reduce the royal prerogative to a 
mere shadow, and to place the whole power in the 
hands of the States. So immoderate were they, 
that they would not so much as leave to the crown 
the prerogative of mercy, the choice of its own mi- 
nisters, or the free enjoyment of its own landed 
estates. Modernise the language, change a little 
the phraseology, and some of the propositions of 
the States General of the fourteenth century might 
be mistaken for arrets of the States General of the 
eighteenth century, or decrees of the National 
Assembly. The commons or bourgeois faction, led 
on by the Prevdt des Marchands, were the most 
forward in these attacks on the crown ; and when 
the States General rose they succeeded in forming 
a standing committee of thirty-six deputies, with 
Stephen Marcel for their read head, for the prevflt 
had an absolute control over the bourgeois# and 
the mob of Paris. The nobility became jealous and 
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alarmed at this truly fierce democracy, and devised 
several measures for checking Marcel and his fac- 
tion. But the prevdt formed a close league with 
the king of Navarre, a most turbulent prince, who 
was brolher-in-law to the dauphin, and who had 
been one of the chief sources from which the cala- 
mities of the country had flowed ; and in the month 
of February, 1358, when the States General were 
reassembled in Paris to the number of some 800 or 
900 deputies, Marcel, with a troop of ruffians, burst 
into the royal palace and massacred Robert de 
Clermont (Marshal of Normandy) and the Sire 
de Cou flans (Marshal of Ch&mpaigne) in the 
dauphin’s presence, and so near to him that his 
clothes were stained with the blood of those two 
friends. At the same time the Paris rabble mur- 
dered in the streets another great officer of state, 
and Marcel carried the dauphin to the Hotel de 
Villo and exhibited him there to the people, with 
his head covered, not with a bonnet rouge , or red 
night-cap (for that was a symbol reserved for more 
modern and more civilized days), but with a capu- 
chin , or hood, which was half red and half blue, 
and worn by all true patriots. Many of the nobles 
and clergy now fled from the States General and 
the good city of Paris, and the provost filled up 
the vacancies they had left with deputies of his 
own choosing. This man disgraced what had been 
originally a good cause— a laudable attempt to ele- 
vate the people and restrain the crown— by his 
ferocity and mad impatience ; and the people of 
Paris, who were his instruments and more igno- 
rant than he, thought that liberty was only to be 
obtained by massacres. The dauphin withdrew 
from the capital, which was running with blood, 
to the provincial states, who were far more loyal 
or more moderate, and who furnished him with 
money and other means for putting an end to the 
excesses of, the Parisians. Marcel occupied the 
royal ch&tcau of the Louvre, provisioned Paris, 
erected barricades and bulwarks, and resolved to 
stand a siege ; but he was duped and betrayed by 
his ally the King of Navarre, and then butchered 
in the streets, together with many of his friends 
and adherents, by the mob who had so long obeyed 
him. The dauphin then re-entered Paris and 
made bloody reprisals, the aristocracy being just 
as Bavage, when excited, and as ferocious as the 
mob, and holding, as a fundamental article of 
faith, that a hundred plebeian lives were not suffi- 
cient to atone for that of one great noble. All 
these horrors in the capital were accompanied or 
followed by still worse in the provinces, where the 
peasants rose against their lords, burning and de- 
stroying their houses and their property, and mur- 
dering them wherever they could catch them, toge- 
ther with their wives and children. Other crimes 
were perpetrated more horrible than murder— per- 
petrated, too, with a ghostly gaicti de cceur . This 
Jacquerie ,* as it was called, almost facetiously, was 

* The superior orders hid been soortatomed to caU the peeaant or 
Mrf Jacques Bo&homme— James Goodmwa or QoodMl0W*«BA from 
ms* Jacquerie*, 
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a very different affair from the insurrections of the 
English peasantry, which took place a few yeara 
later, and the difference arose entirely from the dif- 
ferent characters of the two peoples. Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, and their poor ignorant followers, 
were angels of mercy compared with these French 
insurgents, who shed more blood in one day in one 
little corner of France than was shed by the Eng* 
lish peasants and rabble in the whole course of 
those two great risings. And when the Jacquerie 
was put down, it was only by butchery and a war 
of extermination. The aristocracy hunted the in- 
surgents and struck them down like beasts, and 
the slaughter was only stayed by the consideration 
that if they killed all their villeins their lands must 
remain untilled. Other features of the national 
character were displayed in strong relief: atrocity 
was mixed with a levity which made it the more 
horrid; there was piping and dancing, and fid- 
dling and buffooning, in Paris and all the great 
towns in the midst of all these bloody doings. 
Their old historian, Mezeray, represents them as 
dancing over the dead bodies of their relations, 
and as seeming to rejoice at the burning of their 
houses and castles and the deaths of their friends. 
“ While some/’ says he, “ were getting their 
throats cut in the country, others amused them- 
selves in the towns ; the sound of the violin was 
not interrupted by the blast of the trumpet ; and 
the voices of those who sang and rejoiced at balls 
and festivals, and the piteo;* crieB of those who 
perished in the flames, or by the edge of the sword, 
were heard at one and the same time.” It is true that 
at this crisis, as at later periods, France was overrun 
by invading armies. But we must not transpose 
cause and effect. The anarchy and the frenzy 
did not happen because the English were conquer- 
ing the provinces of France ; but the English hap- 
pened to be there in the character of conquerors 
and destroyers because the anarchy and the mad- 
ness existed before their coming, and had, in fact, 
invited them thithfer. This was equally the case 
with our two great French conquerors — with 
Henry V. as well as with Edward III. An in- 
vading and conquering army always carries fresh 
horrorB in its train ; yet, where a nation is not 
thoroughly disorganized, and its factions of the 
most savage kind, the advance of such an army 
generally has the effect of producing a reconcili- 
ation and a union for common defence or the pre- 
servation of the national independence. The sur- 
prising and almost incredible histories of our wars 
in France will show how backward the French 
were in this ordinary, instinctive wisdom, and how 
slowly they settled tneir own savage feuds and fac- 
tions in order to make head against the invaders. 
Nothing seems to us more true than that the de- 
pravity of the nobility fully equalled that of the 
people. Some glimmering of wisdom and mode- 
ration broke upon the States General that assembled 
after all these horrors in 1359; but all kinds of 
inconveniences arose from their sitting as onejno* 
Ml cm body, and no attempt was made to rei&dy 
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that capital constitutional blunder. Many years 
passed Wore the States were convoked again. In 
1390, when the uncles of Chailes VI., a sickly 
mitior, were disputing and cutting throats for the 
regency, the States made a faint attempt to assert 
the rights, and liberties, and privileges of the 
nation ; but they could not act or move steadily 
and soberly together to one great end, and scarcely 
a. man among them had any definite notion what 
the end ought to be. They, indeed, compelled the 
government to revoke all taxes, aids, subsidies, 
and impositions whatsoever that had been im- 
posed since the reign of Philip the Fair, and to 
decree* that the privileges and liberties of the 
people should be re-established in as full a manner 
as tney had enjoyed them in the reign of that king, 
or at any time since ; but the overbearing, coercive 
spirit of the court and aristocracy, and the rash 
turbulence of the Parisians, destroyed all the ra- 
tional hopes which might have been derived from 
this famous ordinance. A fresh civil war and a 
servile insurrection more terrible and bloody than 
the Jacquerie broke out and drove the whole na- 
tion back into an utterly hopeless anarchy. The 
Tuchins, as the revolted peasants were called after 
their leader, ravaged the southern provinces, mas- 
sacring their lords and superiors. The Maillotins, 
so called from the weapon they used, which was a 
great club loaded at the head with lead or iron, 
bent out men’s brains in Paris and all the sur- 
rounding country as far as Rouen, breaking open 
the prisons and relcusmg all classes of prisoners, 
munlcring all the tax-gatherers and collectors of 
duties, and threatening every citizen that was in 
any way connected with government or possessed 
of property. These frightful excesses were put 
down by excesses equally atrocious on the part of 
the government. A terrible carnage without any 
legal procedure was committed in Rouen ; and in 
Paris the detestable practice of secret noyades 
(drownings) was unscrupulously resorted to. Men, 
and women too, were tied in sacks and thrown by 
.night into the Seine, and the practice was continued 
until the bed of the river was encumbered by the 
bodies of the victims. Persons who have not reflected 
on the old history of the French seem to have ima- 
gined that the noyade was an invention of the great 
revolution ; b&t, like almost every other atrocity then 
practised, it had its precedent, the savages of former 
times having left little that was new to be disco- 
vered or invented by the savages of later days. In 
the noyades at Paris, which were executed under 
the immediate direction of the Duke of Anjou (the 
king’s uncle) and other royal or most noble heads 
of the government, there was no more form of law 
or trial than there had been at Rouen. In thfl^ear 
1413, when Charles VI. was labouring under a 
confirmed insanity, the States General met again ; 
but they merely harangued upon the necessity of 
doing something to lighten the public burthens 
that were grinding the commons to the dust, with- 
out proposing any distinct, practical scheme ; and 
they separated without doing anything, leaving the 
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business of reform to be taken up by a butcher and 
the mob. The Cabochiens, so called from Ca- 
boche, the butcher, after hanging some ministers 
and committing numerous other murders, com- 
pelled the court to enregistcr what were called the 
Cabochien ordinances. Favoured by the mad dis- 
sensions which raged among the nobility and the 
different princes of' the blood, by the helplessness of 
the sovereign, and by the deep and universal feel- 
ing that an extensive change in the form of govern- 
ment was indispensable, the French people at this 
time seemed to be in possession of the best chance 
they had ever had for obtaining their proper degree 
of weight and ascendancy in the Btate. They were, 
de facto , a power in the state, for the contending 
factions had been compelled to seek their aid and 
to make terms with them ; they had arms in their 
hands, and both skill and courage to use them, and 
what little money was left in the distracted, impo- 
verished country was mostly in the possession of the 
bourgeoisie ; but, unhappily, they still lacked not 
only the habit of liberty, but the true knowledge of 
what liberty really was. Their political philoso- 
phy scarcely extended farther than the substitution 
of an unlimited democracy for the fitful despotism 
and crushing aristocracy which had hitherto pre- 
vailed in the land ; and, instead of advancing to ft 
moderate but permanent freedom, they fell again 
into a horrible anarchy, which could only be ended 
by a return to the old despotism. It is a signifi- 
cant and lamentable fact, that tlii* the period of 
the greatest power of the French people is also the 
period of their greatest cruelty. It was at this 
time that the Armagnacs and the Bourguignons 
deluged the kingdom with blood and converted the 
whole of Paris into one great slaughter-houses 
committing horrors and abominations which make 
those of the Marats and Robcspierres appear mere 
trifles. It was this state of things that made the 
English conqueror, Henry V., exclaim as he was 
advancing to the siege of Rouen, “ God has led 
me hither by the hand to punish the sins of this 
land, and to reign in it like a king. There is now 
no king, no government, no law m France !” The 
Bourguignons, the Cabochiens, and all the popu- 
lace of butcherly minds, declared, at one time, that 
there could be no peace or safety so long as a 
single Armagnac remained alive in Paris; and, 
breaking open the prisons where the members of 
that faction were confined, they slaughtered of them, 
in one Sunday, no fewer than 1600, not sparing 
even the babe at the breast. The Count of Armag- 
nac was slaughtered with circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity, and his naked and disfigured body was 
dragged about the city by women and children for 
three days, during all which time the murders were 
continued more in detail. The total number of 
victims was estimated at from four to five thousand* 
The mob of Paris and the canaille of the neigh* 
bourhood w f ere the acting exterminators, but they 
were guided and directed by men, and by women 
too, of much higher rank, so that there is no shift- 
ing the whole atrocity on the people* " The Sep* 
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tembrizers of the fifteenth century” were ap- 
plauded by the chiefs of the nobility of tne 
BouTguignon faction, some of whom are said to 
have gained more than 300,000 crowns by their 
exploits; and, while the streets were literally wet 
with blood, the heads of the Bourguignon party, 
with the Duke of Burgundy and the Queen of 
France, rode into the good city of Paris, where the 
people made a great festival and rejoicing, and 
strewed the streets with flowers. The feast of the 
day, and the dancing and singing at night, were 
followed by fresh executions on the morrow, for 
the queen and the duke had victims of their own 
choosing to be sacrificed ; and when all this work 
of blood was done they contrived to restore some- 
thing like tranquillity by murdering the mur - 
derers . By » craft and perfidy that was very 
successful, but truly infernal, they rid France and 
the world of the leaders of the butchers. Famine 
and pestilence ensued ; and wherever the Armng- 
nncs had power so to do, they retaliated on the 
Bourguignons with equal atrocity. W ith intervals 
between, these butcheries continued for more than 
thirty years, and the main actors in them were not 
a soldiery, but a people — were not organized ar- 
mies, but the commons of France. In 1439 and 
1440 the htafes General met again, hut did little 
besides establishing or confirming a perpetual tal- 
lage. Charles VII. and Louis XI. levied money 
and taxes by their own authority, nnd treated the 
States as an improper and indecent restriction on the 
power of the crown. Louis XI., the most aBtucious 
of tyrants and the real founder of the monarchic 
absolutism in France, only assembled the States 
General twice during his long reign ; and on nei- 
ther of those occasions did he consult them about 
the granting of money, or permit them to interfere 
with his levying taxes, tallages, and all kinds of 
contributions, by royal ordinance. As his tyranny 
and diabolical craft were exercised chiefly against 
the aristocracy — about the most factious und tur- 
bulent and least patriotic of any then in Europe — 
as there was a system and a regularity in his ad- 
ministration and in his exactions, it does not ap- 
pear that the people had much reason to complain 
of the disuse of the States. Indeed it ruther ap- | 
pears, on the contrary, that the old fox was a 
favourite with the herd, and that the common 
people of France loved him all the better for his 
proceedings ag&iiiBt the nobles. In 1483, when 
Charles VIII. succeeded his father Louis, the 
States General were convoked at Tours, and from 
a variety of concurrent circumstances, one of which 
was the minority of the new king, great things 
were expected from this convocation. The depu- 
ties from all the three orders — nobility, clergv, and 
commons — were so numerous that they could not 
debate in one body ; they therefore resolved them- 
selves into separate bodies to meet in different 
halls ; but a very strange and unwise rule was 
adopted to regulate the separation or division ; 
they resolved themselves, not into three chambers t 
representing the whole of the kingdom, according 
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to the three established orders, but into *ix nations 
—a fanciful division of old France. The way 
to commit a greater blunder would have been 
to resolve themselves into tribes, as the coun- 
try was divided in the time of the Celtic rule. 
These six nations, as they were called, debated ia 
separate chambers, in each of which nobility, 
clergy, and commons were heterogeneously mixed ; 
and the nations only consulted each other upon the 
result of their respective deliberations. The com- 
ponent parts of each nation could not, without dif- 
ficulty, agree among themselves, and the nations 
could not nil agree with one another on some import- 
ant and constitutional topics. Two of them, the 
Norman and Burgundian, reflecting that the great- 
est calamities had befallen the kingdom under mi- 
norities and regencies (which latter had hitherto 
been appointed by court-factionB or decided by an 
appeal to arms), boldly asserted that the right of 
appointing a regent resided in the States General ; 
and in virtue of this right they proposed to form a 
council, not only of the princes of tne blood, but of 
certain deputies to be elected by the several divi- 
sions of the States. But the other four nations— 
Paris, Aquitaine, Languedoc, and Languedoil — 
rejected this regency scheme altogether. With 
more unanimity, however, the States at Tours dis- 
cussed the necessity of some redresB of grievances 
and of some limitation of the power of the crown 
in taking the people’s money. The princes of 
the blood and the great nobles, who had lived 
in almost constant fear and trembling under 
the astute old tyrant who had lately gone to his 
account, were not only desirous but impatient 
to undo much that he had done, to retrieve the 
fame and the property of many of his noble 
victims, and to wreak their vengeance on the in- 
struments and agents of his tyranny ; but few or 
none of them were disposed to go much farther 
than this, and they all shrunk instinctively from 
propositions made by the commons to idieve the 
distressed and overtaxed people by reducing the 
expenses of the court, the amount of pensions 
paid to courtiers and others, and the number 
of the standing aTmy, which was exclusively and 
solely officered by men of noble birth. The 
1 rinces and the aristocracy, which may be Baid to 
ave included the clergy— for the rich and high 
posts in the church were, with very few excep- 
tions, reserved to the nobility— had weight enough 
to crush these propositions ; but they, neverthe- 
less, concurred with the commons in several wise, 
spirited, patriotic, and constitutional resolutions 
which would have been of inestimable benefit to 
the country, if, through a want of steadiness and 
perseverance on the part of the deputies and the 
people, and a want of good faith on the part of the 
government, they had not been left to remain as 
mere declarations upon paper. The States General, 
for example, resolved that the tallage and all other 
arbitrary imposts riiould be abolished ; and that 
from thenceforward, “according to the natural 
liberty of France,” no tax whatever should bo 
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levied in the kingdom 'without the consent of the 
'states. The court was so alarmed that it resolved 
never again to call the States General together if 
it could possibly be avoided ; and the nation had 
not spirit, wisdom, and unanimity sufficient to 
support the declarations which had been made and 
enforce the regular convocation of their represent- 
atives at fixed or close periods of time. Another 
most favourable opportunity — perhaps the last — 
for obtaining a constitutional liberty was thus 
thrown away, and the gradual increase of standing 
armies made by Charles VIII. and his successors 
Beemed destined to establish and prolong an abso- 
lute monarchy, until, by means which then could 
scarcely have been dreamed of, the popular feeling 
should be infused into those armies and the sol- 
diers won over from the king and the aristocracy, 
who had the command of them, to the democracy, 
from which they themselves sprung, and to which 
they were condemned for ever to belong, seeing 
that no service, no valour, no genius could efface 
their plebeianism or raise them to the rank of gen- 
tlemen and officers. Under Louis XII. the States 
General were summoned only once, and that was 
solely to perform a not very honourable office : — 
they helped him to break his royal word and a 
treaty of marriage which he had entered into for 
his daughter ; they gave him the title of “ Father 
of his people,” and were then dismissed to obscu- 
rity and contempt. In 1558 Henry II. introduced 
a fourth estate, which bore the name of the Estate 
of Justice (L’Etat de la Justice), and which con- 
sisted of the chiefs of the magistracy of the king- 
dom. The four estates all sat together, or at least 
deliberated os one body, just as the three estates 
had done before. But they were not more fre- 
quently convened, and by degrees they all sank 
into a mere meeting of Notables, who were not so 
much deputed by the orders they represented, as 
summoned and selected by the sovereign for the 
sole purpose of giving him advice or countenance, 
and without the shadow of a legislative or even a 
‘restrictive power. In this mutilated form, though 
they made one or two efforts against the prero- 
gative, they sanctioned some of the worst acts of 
the crown. Thus under Henry III., when they 
met at Blois, toy chimed in with the road factions 
of the court, connived at the assassination of the 
Duke and the Cardinal de Guise, and counte- 
nanced the king in proscribing nearly a fourth 
part of his subjects. In 1614, when Louis XIII. 
came of age, they met for the last time previously 
to the revolution of 1*789, and nothing could well 
be more contemptible than this their last appear- 
ance on the stage. We quote one of the iMfest 
accounts of their acting and behaviour “Tffiey 
were convoked in a hurry, and were dissolved in 
the same manner. Efforts were witnessed on the 
part of the clergy to obtain in Prance the recogni- 
tion of the temporal authority of the pope, and of 
the Council of Trent ; but no other important dis- 
cussion occupied the States General. The orders 
assembled separately, paying visits to each other 


by means of commissaries, and occasionally sent 
their orators to one another. All the rules of 
etiquette were scrupulously observed ; they counted 
the precise number of steps which ought to he 
made by each when they went to meet at confer- 
ences. The Tiers Etat, or commons, had to make 
so many Bteps in advance, the clergy so many, and 
the nobility so many, and no more ; and all this 
was entered on their registers. They also entered 
their harangues ; and these harangues resembled 
theatrical declamations rather than serious debates. 
But in the midst of the most fastidious compli- 
ments there arose Bharp quarrels about inconsi- 
derate words and phrases ; and these quarrels were 
to be settled only by many long negotiations and 
interviews. This was particularly the case when 
an orator of the TierB Etat called the nobility 
l( worshippers of the goddess Pecunia.” After- 
wards they counted their complaints and grievances, 
hoping to receive some redress before the meeting 
should be dissolved ; but the dissolution was 
ordered at the very moment when they were about 
to present their reports. The deputies of the com- 
mons appeared humiliated and disconsolate at being 
obliged to return home without having obtained 
anything for the public good.”* 

Besides the States General there were provincial 
States, which occasionally showed more wisdom 
and more spirit (mixed with more moderation) 
than the greater assemblies; but the times of 
their meeting were irregular and uncertain, their 
attributes were Btill less defined, and they gra- 
dually died out altogether, or became simple pro- 
vincial councils to advise with the king’s lieute- 
nants, governors, and magistrates. There were 
Parlemens , but the parlemens of France were 
scarcely more like the parliament of England 
than a London court of common council ib like 
the senate of ancient Rome. These parlemens 
also differed widely in their composition and func- 
tions from the States General as originally framed. 
They represented no part of the nation, for they 
were not deputed by any order, neither by nobi- 
lity nor clergy, magistracy nor commons, but 
were selected and appointed by the crown. In 
course of time they were permitted, by the extra- 
vagant and impoverished court, to purchase their 
places ; and this gave them somewhat more bold- 
ness and power than they had originally possessed* 
as even under despotisms public opinion will sup- 
port men in maintaining that what they buy they 
ought to be allowed to keep. The Parlement of 
Paris appears to have been first instituted by 
Louis IX., about tbe middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to assist the illiterate, careless, and impatient 
barons, who formed a sort of royal council or court 
of peers ; and to have consisted chiefly if not en- 
tirely of churchmen, possessing a knowledge of 
civil as well as canonical law, and of other branches 
of state learning which men of the sword despised. 
These priest-lawyers decided eases of appeal, or 
gave to to court of peers advice whereby to decide 
■ • RevoU&m VfeMfslM* 
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upon them. They had no deliberative voice in 
the council or anywhere else ; but they became 
important as their opinions and superior learning 
were known to influence the voice and decisions 
of the peers. They appear also to have acted from 
the first as a court of registry ; and when all con- 
stitutional sanctions were done away with by the 
growing absolutism of the crown, it wbb consi- 
dered that every royal edict or ordinance, to have 
the force of law, ought previously to be registered 
by the parlement. By degrees priests became 
less, and regular lawyers more numerous in this 
body. As a general rule, they implicitly obeyed 
the crown, to whom they owed their appointments, 
In cases of appeal and in other judicial cases, if— 
as rarely could happen — the crown was indifferent 
or impartial, they might use their own judgment 
and superior legal science; but when the king 
sent them down an edict, let its tenor be what it 
might, they had nothing to do but to cross them- 
selves and entegisfer it. Now and then, indeed, 
favoured by some peculiar circumstances, they 
ventured to delay, to remonstrate, and even to re- 
fine.* Thus they refused to en register an edict to 
abolish the pragmatic sanction, and refused to con- 
tribute taxes in the same proportion as the people. 
Among the innumerable edicts they did enregister 
without hesitation or murmurs, among the legal 
decisions they gave, and the other deeds they did, 

• When the oppo»ition of the parlement of Pane appeared to be 
uiiunually iierloue, th* king had two \m\§ or getting rid of it, —ho 
held vrhftt Vraa termed a Lit de Justice, or Bed of Justice, wherein 
by his own royal lips he indered Up edit is to be registered, nud 
the parlement was txniml t> obey, without debate or remon- 
htrance; or he held what wua burned a Stance Roy ale, or lloyal 
bitting or Session, where the pmlcmeut, though allowed tho 
liberty of speech, were equally bound to enregister the edicts ho 
presented These Ltts de* Justin uud Stances RoyaUs were very 
showy affairs, as the lung went in stale, accompanied by tho princes 
of the blood, the peers ortho realm, a cardinal 01 two, a selection 
from the archbishoiis, bishops, and Uud .iblxits, tho groat officers of 
state and of the household, and an interminable retinue , but they 
were only epeatacles, got up by absolutism to assert its will, and awo 
the only body of meu that seemed to retain a fragment of conatilu- 
tlonal freedom. 


were some of the moat execrable ever heard of in 
any country. They enregistered an edict esta- 
blishing the inquisition; they condemned Anne 
du Bourg to death &b a prote&aut, and shortly 
afterwards the good Coligm; they instituted an 
annual procession and thanksgiving for the pro- 
testant massacre of St. Bartholomew ; and in times 
of faction and civil war they repeatedly made 
themselves instruments of vengeance to the pre- 
vailing party. At times when the government was 
weak— in the hands of a woman or some perplexed 
regent — they could assume a high tone and a pre- 
potent bearing; but down to the threshold of the 
great revolution they quailed before the sovereign 
power whenever it was held by a firm hand. 
They had more than once terrified his mother in 
the days of his minority, but Louis XJV. made 
them crouch before him like a pack of trained 
hounds, lie ordered and ordained, in his ultra- 
absolute manner, that they should not presume 
to intermeddle in matters of state or finance; 
call m question the ministers of his choice; 
visit the great; or receive presents for the ad* 
ministration of justice. Being informed one 
day while hunting in the wood of Vincennes that 
they were showing symptoms of contumacy, he 
galloped away to their place of meeting, and sud- 
denly appeared among them booted and spurred, 
with his couteau de chasse by his side, and his 
heavy whip in his hand, and forbade their pro- 
ceeding any further* Their submission and 
timidity ought to excite no surprise and no severity 
of censure, tor there was nothing between them 
and the king’s wrath — they had no broad rights of 
their own to Btand upon — and they could look for 
support neither from the aristocracy, who had 
dwindled down into a set of valets de cour 9 nor 
from the people, who seemed now confirmed in their 
habits of slavery, and to be hugging the chain 
which Richelieu and then the grand monarch had 
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lengthened and strengthened for them. Louis 

XIV. B&id that he was the state ( Uktat , c'est moi)» 
and all France seemed willing to believe him and 
to &ubmit to the monstrous dictum. He virtually 
cashiered the parlement of Paris by forbidding 
them to deliberate on any matter whatsoever, and 
depriving them of the right of presenting remon- 
strances. The Regent Duke of Orleans restored 
to them the right or faculty of remonstrance, for his 
government was beset by factions and cabals, and 
he wanted all the support and sanction he could 
procure : nor was the regent, with all his vices, 
anything like a thorough-paced despot. They be- 
came refractory under Louis XV., whose govern- 
ment betrayed very striking symptoms of weakness 
and decay — for despotism had overleaped itself, and 
was now fast falling 44 on the other side.” They 
were, however, exiled for their disobedience, and 
were not recalled till the birth of Louis XVI. On 
their return they entered into a league with the other 

arlemens of the kingdom, in order to form one 

ody, which might have strength and consistence 
enough to oppose some barriers to arbitrary power, 
and, at least, preserve the members of that body 
from punishment and exile on a royal or ministe- 
rial rescript, without process or any kind of exa- 
mination. The people of Paris, in whom a few 
years had wrought & wonderful change, now ral- 
lied Tound them as bold and virtuous patriots, and a 
very near approach to an insurrection was the con- 
sequence of this popular sympathy. Yet it was 
soon after this that the parlement of Paris passed 
their irregular and iniquitous sentence of death 
on Lally. In almost the last days of his life I^ouis 

XV. quarrelled with them again, and again exiled 
them, together with several of the provincial par- 
lcmens. There was, however, a loud and almost 
universal outcry; and Louis XVI. recalled and 
reinstated them all, immediately upon his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1174. Under the new reign 
they enregistered all the edicts that were sent them 
down to the year 1185, exercising neither less nor 
more authority than they had done for ages pre- 
ceding, but enjoying somewhat more of popular 
respect and support, which, rendered it dangerous 
for a king like Louis XVI., and situated as he was, 
to try to ride over them booted and spurred, and 
with whip in hand, as his great-grandfather had 
done over their predecessors. The provincial p&r- 
lemens appear to have been as ancient as that of 
Paris, and to have risen like the provincial States 
General in the periods when those provinces were 
separate sovereignties, or principalities held under 
the little more than nominal suzerainty of the King 
of France. There were, for example, the 

ment of Toulouse, the parlement or Grenoblc^he 
parlemens of Dijon, Rouen, Ac. 

The Assembly of Notables, or.what the French 
historians particularly designate by that name, had 
met altogether four times, and no more— in 1558, 
in 1596, in 1617, and in 1626. It was cpmjiosed 
of a certain numbek of individual distinguished fy 
rank, character, ability, and experience-^bf men of' 
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note, or 41 notable” men. They, too, possessed no 
legislative power, or constitutional, representative 
capacity; they were chosen by the king or his 
ministers, and they formed only a temporary council 
of state, to assist in some great emergency, to deliver 
their opinions upon plans communicated to them by 
command of the king, and to offer such advice as 
to them might appear most conducive to the wel- 
fare of his majesty and the nation. The moBt and 
the best, we believe, that can be said of the assem- 
blies of the Notables is, that if they did no great 
good, they likewise did no great harm, leaving the 
government and institutions of the country just as 
they found them. So long as there was victory 
and glory abroad, and much corn and little read- 
ing at home, these institutions, radically bad as 
they were, seem to have suited the French people 
passably well. At certain intervals, even under 
the most powerful and popular of their monarchs 
— and in France the most powerful king was 
always the most* popular — there were mouvemens , 
emeutes , insurrections, and downright civil war; 
and what is remarkable is, the unquestionable 
fact, that in all these scenes there was the same 
horrible mixture of levity and atrocity, of sensuality, 
lust, and cruelty, that is observed in their earlier 
annals. Other nations in becoming more civilized 
had become less and less cruel, and this should 
seem to be the natural course of things ; but it 
was not so in France, where the massacres of later 
times have been as pitiless as any that occurred in 
the most barbarous periods. There were frequent 
occasions when the aristocratic and priestly and 
popular excitement subsided into a sudden calm, 
ending, as it had begun, in words and clamour ; 
but, if once blood was drawn, the tiger part of the 
national character displayed itself, .jand they Beemed 
never to know when to stop. In the civil wars of 
the Fronde, 44 the last campaign of the aristocracy,” 
during the minority of Louis XIV., the levity, the 
gallantry, the intrigue, and the debauch, were 
greater than they had been in earlier timcB, and 
the cruelty waB not less : they killed one another 
singing songs and making bon mots ; and after 
the day had been spent in fighting and bloodshed 
the night was devoted to all the pleasanter vices. 
The highest and noblest in the land were the 
actors in these excesses, which lasted for years, 
and a prince of the church, that lively profligate, 
the Cardinal de Retz, was the real hero of the 
Fronde. The people of Paris, indeed, took an 
active part in them, but it can hardly be said 
that the plebeians, the gens de la roture , the 
canaille , were more vicious or bloodthirsty than 
the noblesse or than the clergy, several of the 
most conspicuous members of which latter body, 
besides de Retz, were engaged iu the contentions. 
Even unde* the vaunted reign of Louis XIV. the 
Frtench tendered themselves notorious by their 
cruelty both abroad and at home. There is nothing 
in modem history more horrible than the havoc 
they^mmitted in the Palatinate; and the dim* 
gon&des against the Hugonots or protestants of the 
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south of France* ordered by Louis XIV.* hie mis- 
trees, his ministers, and hie priests* and executed 
with alacrity and exultation by the troops and the 
Catholic part of the population* were but little in- 
ferior in atrocity to the grand massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew itself, while tne proscription and perpe- 
tual banishment of so many thousands of peaceful 
and most useful subjects* by which the dyagonades 
were accompanied, might be compared to the ex- 
pulsion of the unhappy Moors from Grenada un- 
der that bigot and tyrant, Philip II. of Spain.* 
It is a most hopeless effort in French writers of a 
later day to attempt to throw all this damning 
guilt on kings and priests, for the people of all 
classes partook in the savage frenzy that prompted 
the proceedings ; they were national deeds— they 
were approved of and were highly popular with 
the French nation, who never reached the healing 
philosophy of toleration in matters of religion until 
they liful thrown off and utterly renounced all reli- 
gious belief— and then we shall find their philo- 
sophism* their materialism, or atheism, just as in- 
tolerant as the ancient Romanism, or os any other 
church that ever pretended to infallibility. The 
Regent Duke of Orleans, who carried debauchery, 
obscenity* and irreligion to a monstrous excess, 
had, however, the merit of being averse to blood, 
except when shed on the field of battle ; and, though 
passionately fond of war, and not without genius 
for the conduct of it, he kept France at peace 
during the whole of his regency ; and perhaps it 
will not be easy to find in French history a simi- 
lar length of time so entirely free from cruelties 
and massacres. But under Louis XV., who had 
all the bad qualities of the regent with only a 
few of the redeeming ones, the nation was plunged 
into ruinous* sanguinary, and, for the most part, 
unfortunate wars, and many savage acts were per- 
petrated in, the interior, sometimes by the people, 
de proprio motu , sometimes by the government, 
with or without the sanction of the parlemens and 
courts of law. The horrible executions in cases of 
high treason, once common to all Europe, were 
gradually falling into disuse, and were repulsive 
to the feelings of most communities ; but in the 
year 1157* when Louis XV. was stabbed and only 
slightly wounded by Damiens, an insane fanatic, 
who ought to have been sent to a madhouse, like 
Margaret Nicholson* he was condemned by the 
Grande Chambre of the parlement, from whom 
the king, by letter, had demanded “ a signal 
vengeance,” to he broken alive by horses; and 
this sentence was executed in a public square of 
Paris* the Place de Grtsve* with numerous addi- 
tional atrocities. Before being put to death by 
having the four horses attached to his four limbs 
to puU them asunder* he was tortured for one 
hour and a half on the place of execution with* red- 
hot pincers, molten lead* and other detestable 
contrivances. All Paris flocked to the horrid 

. • It wu tutfer Uitiuae that Part* witneaMd t fat bloody ud 
indiscriminate daughter at the HStel de VUle. when the people. 

tapttM to dknngHieh between Mends and foes. Ml upon all 
Umy could reach, and foMsaortd alike Froadeius and Masada* 
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spectacle; the windows and roofs of the houses 
around the Place de Grfeve were crowded with 
spectators, men and women* and among them 
were many ladies of the highest rank. This was, 
indeed, one of the most disgraceful exhibitions 
that ever took place in a civilized country. It was 
under this reign, and at a time when the labours of 
the Encyclopedists and philosophists were begin- 
ning to produce their effect on the national mind* 
that Calas and la Barre were immolated by courts 
of justice at the shrine of superstition, as Lally was 
sacrificed to the Compagnie des Indes and to 
selfish cabals. It was under this reign that 60,000 
lettres de cachet were granted* that wmt and ab- 
solute famine raged in the greater part of France* 
that a harem far more revolting than that of eastern 
sultans was formed for the king in the Parc aux 
Cerfs, and that a common prostitute, Madame du 
Barry, was almost enthroned as principal mistress* 
being made the companion of the king’s own daugh- 
ters, and the place-dispensing idol to which the 
proudest of the land* princes, dukes, marquises, 
with their wiveB or their daughters, marshals* ge- 
nerals, admirals* chancellors, judges, nay, abbes, 
almoners, bishops, and archbishops, offered their 
incenBe. It was under this reign that the court, 
the capital, and most of the great cities of France, 
became demoralised to a point beyond which all 
the horrors of the coming revolution could scarcely 
carry them. There were great and glorious ex- 
ceptions among all claBset, and in every part of 
the kingdom ; in many of the remote and rural 
districts a simplicity and innocency of manners 
still reigned ; there were generous sentiments and 
aspirations in a very large part of the nation, and 
existing even in the breasts of men to whom vice 
and sensual indulgence were most familiar ; there 
was bravery to do and dare, for that essential qua- 
lity never yet was wanting in the French ; there 
was an abundance, or a superabundance, of talent, 
ingenuity, wit ; but there was no political experi- 
ence, no caution or moderation, no patient perse- 
verance, no toleration for the errors or passions of 
others, no sympathy or friendship, but a deadly 
hostility between all the different ranks or classes 
of society, at the moment when Louis XVI. and 
his young wife became king and queen, with the 
touching exclamation or prayer uttered on their 
knees, and with streaming eyes, 4 ‘ Oh, God guide 
us, protect us ; we are too young to reign !” 

The new sovereign, a weak but amiable mai\ 
and not without acquirements and abilities which 
might have rendered him a good and useful king 
in a different country, or even in France under less 
numerous and fatal difficulties, found the people 
discontented, impoverished, suffering, and muti- 
nous; the government embarrassed by an enormous 
and still increasing debt ; the credit of the state de- 
stroyed by a bankruptcy profligately perpetrated 
by the Abbd Terray* the precious finance-minister 
of Louis XV. ; the army disorganised, the navy al- 
most annihilated, and all classes and conditions of 
hll subjects calling for reform— for an immediate 
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and sweeping reform, without being in the least 
agreed as to where it was to begin and where end, 
or as to the means to be employed in procuring it. 
At first, however, there seemed a fair prospect of 
contentment and tranquillity : the king chose for 
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his premier the octogenarian Count de Maurepas, 
who had grown old without growing very wise; 
but he appointed Turgot, the most distinguished of 
the economists, and a virtuous and philosophic 
man, to be comptrolleT-general of the finances, and 
the wise and good Maleshcrbcs to preside over the 
department of justice. The exiled parlement was 
recalled, and reinstated with honour. Turgot and 
Malesherbes, who knew the temper of the times, 
and that some grand changes were inevitable, 
wished the king to take the business of reform into 
his own hands, whereby, they calculated, he might 
be enabled to retain the direction of it, and prevent 
the extremity of a revolution — an extremity fearful 
even among a better trained and more phlegmatic 
people, but trebly dangerous with a people like the 
French. They proposed that the king snould begin 
with some of the gross and monstrous burthens 
that ground the commonalty, that he should sup- 
press the internal duties which weighed heaviest 
on articles of food, and above all the detested 
gahelle ; that he should abolish the corv'ees , and 
the other tyrannical usages which had arisen out 
of the feudal system ; that he should subject the 
nobility and the clergy to pay taxes as well as the 
tiers etaiy or common people ; and that he should 
convert tallages and other services, which exces- 
aively harassed and distressed the country people, 
into a fixed territorial impost. They also recom- 
mended the abolition of torture ; a total revisal of 
the old criminal code ; the compilation of J|pew 
and uniform civil code ; full liberty of conscience, 
and the recall of the Protestants ; the gradual sup- 
pression of the greater part of the convents and 
monasteries ; the emancipation of the civil power 
from ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; a proper provision 
for the parochial clergy and country cur^a, who 
did all tne duties of religion that were performed 
in Francei who possessed all the religion that was 


• left in Che French clergy, and who were and had for 
ages been condemned to starve pr languish upon mi- 
serable pittances, while the dignitaries of the ehureh 
*■»— excessively wealthy and luxurious, and as dissi- 
pated and unbelieving aa the lay aristocracy-»-were 
spending the money of the church at Fans. They 
further recommended the redemption of all feudal 
rents and obligatiohs; the suppression ofalltheexisi- 
' ing impediments to trade and industry, of everything 
which separated the provinces of France from one 
another, and checked the commercial intercourse 
of the kingdom ; the formation of provincial ad- 
ministrations, to be composed of the great landed 
proprietors, who were to unite and give strength to 
the powers and spirit of the municipal bodies, to 
superintend the construction of toads and canals, 
in which France was miserably deficient, and to 
attend to a variety of important allaim too apt to be 
overlooked by the centrul government, residing con- 
tinually in the capital. Turgot was intimately con- 
nected* not only with the political economist*, but 
with the whole body of philosophes, whose free 
notions in metaphysics and in religion he partici- 
pated in : he therefore suggested, as important parts 
of the reform, that the philosophes should be re- 
tained for the government by proper fees and emo- 
luments, in order to furnish “ the tribute of their 
philanthropic observations;* 9 that thought should 
be rendered free &b trade. ; and that a new system 
of public instruction should be established, from 
which “ all the old prejudices' * should be weeded 
and excluded. As Louis XVI. was not an esvrit 
forty as he loved the old religion much better tnan 
the new ethics, as, like his grandfather Louis XV., 
he suspected and dreaded the philosophes, their 
converts and partisans, there was much in the 
scheme proposed that was in tja® highest degree 
distasteful to him ; and other essential portions of 
the project were Btili more odious to the aristocracy 
and the clergy, who exclusively surrounded the 
king, who already raised a loud cry about vested 
rights and ancient privileges, and who expressed, 
in the moBt determined manner, their intention of 
yielding nothing to the people. Deafened by these 
clamours, the young king threw out all the vital 
parts of the project ; and agreed with his premier, 
old Maurepas, an aristocrat himself, that nothing 
ought to be done that tended to disgust and alienate 
the nobility and the clergy, the Teal supporters of 
the power and splendour of the throne. Turgot, 
however, succeeded in inducing Maurepas and the 
king to consent to the abolition of the oorvbei of 
the interior custom-houses between province and 
province, and of various other vexations and abuses, 
which collectively formed no insignificant instal- 
ment towards better government. But the French 
people and the philosophes were far too impatient 
to witit for what could not possibly be well done 
except with time and Caution ; and the other orders 
were variously dissatisfied even with the little that 
was thus done in the Way of reform. The courtiers 
complained bitterly of the rigid economy which 
Turgot had introduced; mi Hie peteknfient of 
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Paris resented several measures whidh went to 
interfere with their old jurisdiction, functions, and 

E rofita. The patriotism of the latter body seems to 
ave evaporated from the very moment they dis- 
covered that their purses and their influence were 
*o be touched* Turgot’s ministerial life of two 
years was a very uneasy one. The wisdom and 
the boldness with which he opposed the .mad war 
party that drove Louis XYL into the American 
war — predicting^ as we have seen, so many of the 
fatal consequences of that rash step— put the cap- 
stone to his unpopularity at court; and he was 
driven into retirement in 1116* It is said that the 
king, who had not energy enough to support him 
against the united cabals of nobles, clergy, and the 
great officers of the crown, exclaimed, in parting 
with him* that there were in all France only Turgot 
und himself who really wished the good of the 
people! The ( personal virtues of the man had ex- 
tinguished h^s dislike of the philosophe. 

Turgot was succeeded as comptroller-general of 
finance by Clugny, who, after holding office about 
six months, gay« place to Necker, from whom no- 
thing less than absolute miracles were expected ; 
and that too by a people who believed not merely 
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that the age of miracles was over, but that it had 
never existed. The prevalence of the new ideas 
was seen in this appointment, for Necker was not 
only & plebeian, but a foreigner and a Protestant . 
lie was a native of Geneve, and the son of a pro- 
fessor of law in that little republic. He went to 
Paris in his youth to seek fortune or employment ; 
and he found both in the house Of Thellusson, also 
a Genevese, and at that time the greatest banker 
and capitalist on the continent, His steadiness 
and perseverance, with some abilities, soon raised 
him from the condition of a clerk to that of a 
partner, and in the course of twelve or thirteen 
years he realised a very large fortune. His enemies 
-Mshiefly the Fieuch ultra-royalists, who attributed 
to him .a revolution which must have happened, 
a little Sooner of a little later, if he had never been 
horn — accuse him of adroit if not fraudulent ope- 
rations with the French Sags India Company, and 
in thefingUsh fUadv,ht the* timeof* the peace of 


1163, of which, they say, he was advised before- 
hand by Favier, an employ*! in the office of foreign 
affairs at Paris ; but it may very reasonably be 
doubted whether Necker ever exceeded the toler- 
ably wide limits of financiering and stock-jobbing 
morality. He retired from business in 1114, when 
he was only forty-two years of age, and in possession 
Of a wonderful reputation for industry, energy, and 
ability, in all matters connected with finance and 
public economy. He, no doubt, owed part of this 
fame to his large fortune and the liberal uses he 
made of it, and to his charming and spirituelle wife, 
who collected her salmis and at her dinner- 
table ail tbs distinguished men of France, with 
every foreigner of any eelebrity that visited Paris. 
Necker, however, was an author; and at this 
curious transition period celebrities were not to 
be acquired and kept in France except by the pen 
and the press. He had written upon the French 
Corn laws and upon the French Fast India Com- 
pany ; and his tfloge on the great finance-minister 
Colbert had procured him a prize of honour from 
the French Academy. At the moment when old 
Maurepas was perplexed in the extreme, by diffi- 
culties which increased after the retreat of Turgot, 
Necker sent him a long memoir upon the French 
finances and the best means of paying off the 
national debt, and making up the enormous defi- 
ciency in the revenue. The light-hearted and 
sanguine old marquis was delighted with the pro- 
duction, and with a schemfr which he fondly fan- 
cied would remove every difficulty without impos- 
ing a too rigid economy on the court. He had 
some difficulty in overcoming the religious scruples 
and the national scruples of Louis XVI., who 
thought that his finance-minister ought to be a 
Frenchman and a Catholic ; but, in the end, the 
alien and Protestant Necker was admitted to the 
most difficult office of the state, without, however, 
having the honour of a seat in the council .* He 
refused the ordinary pay and emoluments of office, 
declaring that his only object was to benefit the 
people of France, and save their government from 
bankruptcy. Men, however, who knew him well, 
and who even respected the many good qualities that 
were in him, thought that it would have given him 
some pain to see France saved by any other hand 
than nis own, and that, though not covetous of 
money, of which he had already more than enough, 
he was covetous of distinction and glory as a states- 
man, and singularly ambitious of being thought the 
only regenerator of an undone kingdom. If Turgot’s 
schemes had in some degree smelt over- strongly 
of the new philosophism and of the coterie of 
encyclopedists and economists, Necker’s certainly 
savoured too much of the banking-house and the* 
stock-exchange. He considered that the salvation 
of thisricketty, worn-out monarchy might be found 
in public kana adroitly managed, in the introduce 
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(ion of * hotter system of collection and book- 
keeping* and in s very little economy on the part 
of the court and the various departments of govern- 
ment. Loans, new loans, were to supply the 
place of new taxes; for the people, the Tien Etat, 
were already so overburthened that they could bear 
no more, and the nobility and clergy had secured 
for a little while longer their exemption from all 
taxes. No doubt there was service to be done by 
a good banker and stock-broker, and Necker did, 
honestly and with spirit, just as much as was to 
be expected from a man in that capacity ; but he 
did, qnd could do little more, for Necker was 
scarcely a statesman at all, and the crisis required 
the greatest of statesmen. Nor is it at all im- 
probable that the greatest statesman that ever has 
lived, or that ever shall live, would have utterly 
failed in that chaos and pandemonium. Necker Y s 
prospectuses and conditions of loans were drawn 
with a practised, and, in that line, an able pen ; 
the bankers and merchants of Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, and Genoa were tempted to give more credit 
to their old correspondent, the late partner of 
Thellu8son, whose speculations had all been ao 
successful, than they would have reposed in the 
French government, which had already more than 
once defrauded iti creditors by bankruptcy : they 
speculated pretty freely in the French funds and 
in these new loans, and for a time all went 
smoothly, and old Maurepas continued in his 
ecstasies. As for Necker’s economy, or reduction 
of expenditure, it was too insignificant in amount 
to have saved a little Swiss canton. He would 
have made it more, but he was thwarted by the 
young queen, who naturally loved pleasure and 
expense, by the whole household, and by nearly 
every aristocrat that had place, appointment, or 
pension, or was living in the hope of obtaining it. 
The more thoughtful part of this high, and privi- 
leged, and separate world agreed that some 
retrenchment might be necessary or expedient, but 
they never could agree as to the places where the 
* retrenchments ought to be made, and every one 
of them thought that he, his own connexions or 
particular department, ought to be Bpared. And 
Necker, afraid of making enemies, afraid of offend- 
ing the queenj carefully abstained from any bold 
attempt. If it had been a time of peace his finan- 
cial operations might have produced some more 
lasting benefit ; but nearly all the money he could 
borrow was swallowed up by the American war, 
and he found himself incapacitated from alleviating 
the 'Crushing burthens of the people. He went on 
adding loan to loan : the necessities of the moment 
were met, and that was all ; and by degrees Jmth 
the country and the foreign creditors begVto 
entertain some doubt whether France was not bor- 
rowing more than she would ever be able to pay 
under her present unreformed System, which left 
nothing to be contributed by two of the three 
orders of the state. ^ In the year 1181 he was per- 
mitted to puUisb his famous Comptea Rendus, or 
regular account of the finances of the kingdom* 


which disclosed for the first time the state of the 
revenue and expenditure— things which had hither- 
to been considered as sacred arcana of government, 
of which the people were never to have a glimpse. 
Although he was only half a philosophe and halt 
a liberal, that party highly applauded this dis- 
closure, declaring that it would render impossible 
the return of the did secret and absolute system. 
But, on the other hand, his disclosure made him 
many powerful enemies, and united against him a 
legion of placemen, pensioners, contractors, and 
others, who loved to live upon the public purse 
without the public having any knowledge of the 
fact. The Comptes Rendus certainly contributed 
somewhat to the great change that was approach- 
ing, and which was driven on by causes innumer- 
able. Necker, assailed on every side at court, 
now declared that all his endeavours to retrieve the 
affairs of the country must prove ineffectual unless 
the king allowed him to change a part of the 
cabinet and to Jiave a place at the council table. 
The king refused even the seat in the council, and 
thereupon Necker tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted in May, 1181, not many weeks after 
the publication of his Comptes Rendus. He was 
succeeded by a mere tool of the court, who never 
whispered the word retrenchment. Old Maurepas 
died shortly after, and, instead of the middle course 
which he had pursued by alternately conciliating 
the aristocracy and the popular party by conces- 
sions and promises, it was resolved at court to pre- 
sent a bold front and refuse any further conces- 
sions or reforms. The Count de Vergennes, an 
experienced diplomatist, and one who thought 
that diplomacy alone might rescue a universe, 
obtained the high post vacated by Maurepas. The 
war was prosecuted with aome iqprease of vigour ; 
and Lafayette, who constantly corresponded with 
the new minister, flattered him with hopes and 
assurances that his glorious administration would 
witness the humiliation and ruin of Great Britain. 
If the American war most materially contributed, 
when it was over, to the overthrow of the French 
throne, it certainly, during its progress, diverted 
attention and occupied the popular mind too 
much to allow it to dwell upon state matters at 
home. Always fond of excitement, the French, 
in spite of their poverty, had rejoiced at the com- 
mencement of Hostilities, for the disgraces and 
defeats they had sustained in the Seven Years 9 war 
preyed upon their minds, and the humiliation of 
England was a pleasure to be purchased at any 
price. They concluded that the dismemberment 
of the British empire and the independence of the 
United States of America must infallibly ruin their 
old rival for ever ; and thus even the court, the 
aristocracy, and the roost passionate of the royalists 
joined the philosophes and the liberals in taking 
the young republicans of the West to their hearts* 
and declaring that no sacrifice was too great to be 
made for them. The sacrifices actually made 
were enormotu ; and when the bustle andeitite* 
men! of the war were finished and a ttottew Was 
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taken of all that it had coat, of all that it had 
added to the national debt, the government was 
mortified and astounded ; and ml those parties 
that were looking forward to innovations and 
sweeping changes became convinced that the 
whole strength of the monarchy was gone* and 
that the day was at hand for making a revolution 
by a coup de main . Every effort was^ however, 
made by a half-informed ministry to keep the 
court ignorant of these fatal secrets. After another 
change a finance minister was found perfectly to 
the taste of the court. This was Calonne, a bold, 
dashing, brilliant, self-confident man, who had a 
great deal of wit and a wonderful fertility of in- 
vention, and who would have saved France, if wit 
and impudence and wild schemes could have done 
it. Instead of recommending an extensive and 
statesmanlike economy as Turgot had done, or 
practising a paltry economy like Necker, he 
boldly declared that no economy wai necessary, 
and that the gaiety and splendour ot the court 
ought to be supported. He entirely captivated the 
suffrages of the court by the urbanity of his man- 
ners, the facility with which he granted favours or 
money, and the charming tone and tenour of his 
political philosophy. He was regarded as the best 
comptroller of finances that God had ever made— 
for courtiers. The presence of his predecessors 
had cast a gloom over every court fete, for they 
always seemed to be summing up the total of the 
expense ; but the presence of Calonne made still 
gayer the gayest parties, for it was one of hiB well- 
known axioms that too much money could hardly 
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be spent in this way, because costly entertain- 
ments were conducive to national prosperity, by 
encouraging various branches of trade and manu- 
factures which might otherwise languish. This 
political economy, besides pleasing the princes, 
lords, and high damea at Versailles, was very 
grateful to the marchands des modes, the tailors, 
jewellers, and a hundred other classes of trades* 
people and artisans in the capital ; and, though hia 
doctrines did net go down ini well 'among ©that 
classes of the community and in the promo* 


Calonne was for a considerable time a Very popular 
finance-minister in a good part of Paris. If «ny 
of the princes or princesses wanted a supply, 
Calonne had always the golden louis ready for 
them in a pretty box or silken bag : if the queen 
wanted a place for one of her friends, he had always 
some appointment which he had kept vacant for 
that very person. Deprived of their ornaments, 
their wit, and their gallantry, his Speeches at court 
amounted simply to this— -take as much money as 
you please, ana spend it as fast as you cam As 
he, no more than Necker, could venture to lay on 
any new taxes, duties, or imposts whatsoever, and 
as the expenditure continued far to exceed the dis- 

E osable part of the revenue, he had nothing for it 
ut to make fresh loans ; and he borrowed and 
borrowed until the sensitive money-market of 
Europe took the alarm, and nearly everybody but 
himself shrunk back in affright from the abyss he 
had made. He ventured to prolong a few taxes 
that ought to have expired, he anticipated tome 
parts of the revenue, he even imposed some trifling 
new duties ; but it was not by expedients and 
petty operations like these that he could prolong 
the happy illusion he had raised in the high places : 
a sum of money which, in francs, fills the breadth 
of a page, must be raised immediately, and an 
enormous addition must be made to the annual 
taxation of the country, or bankruptcy, ruin, 
anarchy, must ensue. He felt, as a man that had 
bowels and sense, that it would be cruelty and 
madness to grind the people any further; and, 
after revolving many schemes, he determined to 
make an appeal to the nobility and the clergy, and 
he obtained the reluctant consent of the king to 
convoke an Assembly of Notables. 

Besides other and more serious consequences, 
this measure was attended with the ruin of Ca- 
lonne. His system, founded on prodigality, must 
end upon his having recourse to the nurses of 
other men. A minister who had raised himself 
by giving could not sustain himself by asking.* 
He hoped that an assembly of notables chosen by 
the government would be easily induced to adopt 
the views of ministers, and that men who owed so 
much to the monarchy would be disposed to make 
some sacrifices in order to relieve it from its pre- 
sent difficulties and the perilous chances of an 
entire subversion. If ever there was a time for 
proving the truth of the axiom, that the nobility 
and clergy were the true friends and defenders of 
the throne, this was ih The Notables assembled 
at Versailles on the 22nd of February, 1181. The 
old courtiers were horror-stricken even at a deli- 
berative, powerless, and moat imperfect popular 
assembly like this ; and the profligate Duke of 
Richelieu asked one of his friends what punish- 
ment be thought Louis XIV. would have inflicted 
upon any minister that bad premised merely to 
propose such a dangerous measure? These no- 
tables were almost to a man members of the pri- 
vileged aider* ami Here exempted either by mb 
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‘m by profession, or by both accidents, from con- 
tributing to the wants of the state ; but many of 
them were known to entertain the new notions, 
and to have expressed an eagerness for reform and 
, the correction of abuses. It was, in fact, upon 
these grounds that they hail been selected from 
among thousands and hundreds of thousands, and 
Cfolonne was credulous enough to imagine that 
they would display a perfect disinterestedness, and 
forward the liberal principles they professed at the 
expense of sacrifices from themselves and the or- 
ders to Which they belonged. He thought, too, 
that if selfish men should be found among these 
notables of the land they would, from their very 
selfishness, be ready to sacrifice a part to save the 
large remainder, to resign their exemption from 
taxation in order to keep their great estates and 
their Tich benefices * It was therefore with his 
ordinary gaiety and vivacity that Calonne explained 
in detail the motives of their being called together, 
and the healing schemes which he had to propose 
for their consideration. These schemes consisted, 
first, in a new distribution of taxes, by which the 
revenue would be materially increased, and the 
expenses of collecting it materially lessened ; and 
secondly, in the abolition of the invidious privi- 
leges of the nobility and clergy, which provoked a 
perennial jealousy and animosity on the part of 
the Tiers Etat, and which opposed an insurmount- 
able barrier to permanent improvement of any 
kind. But his illusion was presently dissipated. 
Instead of approving his plans, the notables 
pointed out their defects and their very dangerous 
tendency. By a proposed land-tax, his subvention 
territorial*, no privileged class was to be exempted, 
but noblemen, clergy, members of the parlemens 
were all to pay like the plebeians, whom they had 
hitherto been used to tax without mercy, and 
without taking a doit from their own purses. The 
notables declared that the project was monstrous, 
and that the enormous deficit which had impelled 
Calonne to offer so dangerous a proposition had 
been created by his own prodigality and misma- 
nagement. Some of the body went still further, 
and accused him of peculation. In defending 
himself Calonne referred to the old state of the 
finances, to the enormous dilapidations which ex- 
isted many years before he entered upon their 
management, to the exhausting expenditure caused 
by the American war 5 and he criticised the ope- 
rations of many of his predecessors in office, not 
excepting even Necker, who had palliated the evil 
without removing the sources from which it 
sprung, and who had first introduced the system 
of frequent loans. But the notables were noWlis- 
posed either to excuse him by admitting the®ilts 
of others, or to allow that any extremity of national 
distress ought to confound the privileged orders 
with the unprivileged ; and with a very few ex* 

„• The botSbtai eojubted of U4 ymma, wwi of wbou were 
princes or the blood. Mid tlie rest peers, boMur. heads of the church, 
lew, Mkd ofcwtt, deputies qf the Tin's Otmis, 

and magistrates of the principal tqwoe V 1 <ufletent parts or the "king- 
dom. 


ceptions they announced their determination of 
contributing nothing. Besides the opposition of 
particular and individual interests, many objected 
to this land-tax, or subvention territoriale , os a 
direct infringement of the rights of whole pro* 
vinces, and a violation of the original capitularies 
or compacts which they had entered into with the 
crown when they 'first became integral parts of 
the kingdom. These capitularies, they said — and 
said truly — guaranteed to the said provinces all 
their ancient immunities; afid these immunities 
were not to be destroyed without violence, war, 
and revolution. Such a storm was raised as com- 
pletely overwhelmed even the bold and ready- 
witted comptroller-general ; and, though warmly 
supported by the queen, Cajonne was dismissed on 
the 10th of April. If there had been peculation 
it had not been committed by him or for his own 
profit: he was penniless on quitting office, and 
might have stai ved but for a financier’s rich widow 
in Lorraine, wjio, captivated by his gallantry and 
wit, married him in the hour of his need, when the 
courtiers, upon whom he had rained gold, were 
turning their backs upon him as a broken, dis- 
graced, and dangerous man. 

Daring the discussions in the notables, a for- 
ward, fashionable, self-confident dignitary of the 
church, Lomenie de Hrienne, had attracted consi- 
derable attention by organising or directing the 
opposition of the clergy, and by making himself 
their chief mouthpiece. This aspiring church- 
man had been u college companion of Turgot, and 
had set out in his college with the resolution of 
becoming an archbishop and prime minister.* 
He had so far succeeded that at the meeting of the 
notubles he was archbishop of Toulouse. lie had 
studied men more than books, he was thoroughly 
a man of the world, and, with infinitely less know- 
ledge, philanthropy, and patriotism than Turgot, 
lie had great industry, and no inconsiderable prac- 
tical, working ability, which, together with his other 
qualities, might have rendered him a tolerably po- 
pular minister in less difficult times. He accepted 
the post of Calonne with an appearance of con- 
fidence, and was shortly after translated to the 
much richer archbishopric of Sens. At evciy 
change wonders wer^ expected; but it soon be- 
came visible that Lumtfnie had no plan, and that 
no plan was possible. The notables who had 
joined him in making war upon Calonne aban- 
doned him the very moment he showed a dis- 
position to Tcsume and carry into effect a part 
of the projects which had been proposed by that 
minister and first contemplated by Turgot. He 
could neither continue the profusion of Calonne, 
by which alone the court was to be retained, nor 
fall back upon the saving system of Neckcr, whifeh 
lpight have amused the people yet a little while * 
the loan-market was shut against him, and neither 
nobility nor clergy would open their purses 10 con* 
tribute. There was no hope for him or in him. 
He could eoarcely dare to speak agtunstthe prin- 
ts -tffaofcw <Wl*Abb6 tofafSto. * } 
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leges and exemptions which he had so recently 
defended ; and, when two or three of the notables 
hazarded reflections upon the amount of untied 
property, tithes, Ac., they were put down by tend 
and indignant voices. The national violence Was 
enlivened as usual with the national wit and 
readiness at repartee. The archbishop of Ail, in 



pie and auiet manner, •• tithes, that voluntary 
offering of the piety of the faithful, about which 
forty-thousand law-suits are now pending in the 
kingdom.*** In the course of the sittings more 
than one hint was given as to the necessity of con- 
voking in 'some farm or other the retd representa- 
tives of the three orders of the nation. w You 
demand the convocation of the States-General,” 
said the ne# minister with an air of alarm and 
astonishment. Ufa: ?ette, whose re* 

volutionuiy ardoiir had not excluded him from the 
ravtmhly of notables, “ YcS, and something more 
than that*** The secretaries uere ordered to take 
down these words os improper and dangWOus ; and 
Lumdnic, who hud veij recently complimented 
Lafayette, and been in return complimented by 
him as a man pf the most upright hone>tt *nd 
sinning abilities, now declared in the king'® coun- 
cil that the friend of the Americans was a most 
dangerous man, and much too apt to put his logic 
into action. t The notables, who were not incoi- 
rectly designated^ by Lafayette’s pun Not -able, 
were rigid in their parsimony, and not very sub- 
missive in other respects. They, however, sanc- 
tioned the formation of provincial assemblies, 
which, with time and patience, might have been 
productive of great good, if only in accustoming 
the French to a little self-government ; and they 
also approved of the^ministerialplan for regulating 
the internal trade in corn. They agreed to the 
total abolition of the corvee, and to the imposing 
a new stamp-tax; and here they halted. The 
court and the new minister of finance were about 
equally afraid of what they might do and of what 
they had left undone: and it was resolved to put an 
end to a meeting which hacl disappointed all par- 
ties. On the 25th of May, 1187, the king, who liad 
opened their session in perspn, dissolved them 
with another speech, in which, with hollowness 
and sadness of heart, he went through the formula 
of thanking them for the attention and ze&l they 
had displayed. 

The notables had scarcely got back to their 
homes ere LomtSnie indeed found himself not able 
to carry on the business of government without 
having recourse to the old arbitrary system of tax- 
ation— of a taxation still to be borne solely by the 
Tiers Etaf. The parlcment of Paris, which had 
taken part in the wordy war for the defence of 
privilege* and exemptions, and which had mate- 
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jially injured by its determined hostility not only 
^ j teit his Teterming predecessors Necker 
Wd Turgot, now reamed its patriotic or opposi- 
tion attitude, and began by refusing to enregister 
even the new stamp-tax which the notables had 
sanctioned. Upon this subject die parlement, 
about the middle of July, presented mi address to 
the king, st^ngiy objecting to dig re- 

questing hit nuetty to oommvuucnte to ttwm a 
full account of the rad date of $ e finvtoei, and 
of the (Dinner In which the money demanded was 
to be Applied. Lmk, following the advice of hi. 
nuniiteige and still more the impulses of the arbi- 
trary instinct which, of necessity, had been made a 
part of his vary nature, by him, education, habit, 
and evonrolrcumstanei of bit life from his cradle 
downward* and for whteh be was not, morally, 
more responsible than is the man that inherits 
scromle, Insanity, or consumption answerable for 
the malady that destroys him, declared his deter- 
mination not to famish them with the information 
they required without any precedent for their de- 
mand. The parfement, who were impelled by la 
Rochefoucauld and d’Ksprtfmdnil, and who did 
not foresee that they were calling not merely for 
the extinction of their own cherished privileges 
and faculties, but for the extinction of their very 
beipg as a body, now put forth an exciting remon* 
etrance, in which, after inveighing against minis* 
torn, they entered into a discussion of the funda- 
mental principles and real objects of national 
taxation ; broadly asserted that neither the king 
nor the parlemens, that no other body of men 
whatsoever except only the three estates of the 
kingdom collectively assembled, possessed a right 
to lay a permanent tax upon the people; and they 
therefore recommended and requested that his 
majesty would be pleased to convoke the States- 
General, as they med to be convoked in former 
ages. This paper completed the excitement of the 
people and frightened the courtiers and the old 
placemen .almost out of their senses. The king 
replied to it that it was for him to judge of the 
proper time for assembling the States- General ; 
and that it was for the parlement to enregister the 
edicts he sent to them. But finding that the p&r- 
lement continued resolute, and that the people of 
Paris were enthusiastic in their adhesion to it, 
Louis and his ministers, as the only remaining 
resort, decided that the stamp-tax edict should be 
enregistered in a Lit de Justice , or Bed of Justice, 
a fashion which had been introduced in the course 
of the gradual growth of despotism and disuse of 
even deliberative assemblies, and which had often • 
been resorted to before, when parlemens proved 
refractory. 

This Bed of Justice was held at Versailles on the 
6th of August, 1787. Before the parlement quitted 
Paris to attend it they entered a protest against 
anything that might be done or attempted contrary 
to the jaws of the kingdom. At Versailles they 
were compelled to be silent, and to witness the re- 
•gisterihg of the edict at the express command of 
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the sovereign; but on the next day, when they 
re-ssBembled in the PalaiB de Justice, at Paris, 
they declared, in a formal protest, that the edict, 
having been registered against their approbation 
and consent, was null and void ; and that the first 
person that should attempt to carry it into execu- 
tion should be judged and treated as a traitor. 
They well knew that the other parlemens of the 
kingdom would follow their example, and that the 
tax and duty payers — the great body of the people, 
who afreadv paid too much — would not, with such 
encouragements, submit to the stamp-tax. Alto- 
gether, a more unlucky choice of an impost could 
not have been mad # e. The history of the stamp- 
tax in America was very generally known, and 
there was Lafayette, with Jefferson, and a knot of 
Americans, to endoctrinate the French people. 
The very name of the tax was enough to forbode 
mischief. At this time of ferment all the printing 

C sses of Paris worked night and day, pouring 
h, for the most part, nothing but eulogiums on 
the patriotic parlement, anathemas on the govern- 
ment, libels on the king, and libels still more 
atrocious On the queen. 41 The Count d 'Artois, 

• Jefferson, Mil minister plenipotentiary, write*—' 1 lu the mean 
time all tongues in Paris (and In France, it is said) have beeu let 
loose, and never was a licence of speaking against the government 
exercised la Loudon more freely or morn uuiversilly. Caricatures. 

r lacardt, bani matt, have been indulged in by all ranks of pcunle, and 
know of no weilrsttested instance of a single puniahmjHK For 
some time mobs of ten, twenty, and thirty thousand penplenKo col- 
lected doily, surrounded the parliament house, huzr ted the members, 
even entered ik* Merit and enametd wto ihnr conduct (a prelude to 
a flat the mob did afterwards in the national assembly and conven- 
tion). *• took the horeea out of the carriage* of those who did well, 
and drew thnm hope. , . . The queen, going to the theatre at Ver- 
sallles With M Adame dePoliguac, u us received with a goneral hiss. 
The king, long lathe habit of drowning his cam in vine, plunges 
deeper and UMMr. Tito Queen cim, but sins on jW«mr 
Tucker, Lin afemkreae, Jefferson's determined republicanism made 
him a prejudiced Judge of kings and queens i his habitual associates 
in Paris were revolutionists, and he seems to have adopted the very 
wont stories told by thgm of Louis end Marie Antoinette. 


the king’s younger brother (afterwards the U 1- 
Btamd Charles X.) was grossly insulted in the 
streets of the capital, for having told the parle- 
menters that if he were king he would compel 
them to be more obedient. At court, with an ex- 
cessive irritation, there was much indecision ; for 
Louis, though claiming absolute power, had in 
reality little taste for absolute measures. Bub about 
a week after holding the unpropitious Lit de Jus- 
tice, he assented to the proposals of his ministers 
for employing force and intimidation. With full 
confidence that an army of 12,000 men now collected 
in the capital would be sufficient to repress any 
popular movement, the ministers gave their orders, 
and at a very early hour one morning, beginning 
between light and dark, an officer of the French 
uards, attended by a few soldiers, went to the 
ouse of each member, to signify to him the king 9 s 
command that lie should instantly get into his 
carriage and proceed to Troyes, without writing or 
speaking to any person out of his own house pre- 
viously to his departure. The old words of terror, 
il de par le Roi” had still power enough in them 
to enforce obedience, and before the city of Paris 
was well awake all the parlement men were consi- 
derably advanced on their journey. When their 
departure became known there was a loud uproar; 
but the soldiers, who were not yet won over to the 
popular side, patroled the streets and restored 
quiet by breaking a few heads and conveying some 
of the noisiest to their corps de gardes or to pri- 
son. But the king had not armies in every part of 
France* and at nearly every great town where there 
were no troops or only weak garrisons a spirit of 
riot and resistance was manifested. Even at this 
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power whenever they should be enfranchised, and 
that the revolution, like all its predecessors, would 
be a bloody one. But men would not permit their 
extravagant hopes to be overcast by these sad 
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e.gna. Lafayette, who appears to us to be about 
ilie most inept man tl .it ever meddled with the 
mainsprings of revolutions, \* rote m an ecstasy of 
joy to his old friends on the other side the 
Atlantic — “ Notions *>f liberty have been ^read- 
ing very fast among us ever Bince the American 
revolution. The combustible materials have been 
kindled by the assembly of notables and by our 
parlemens. . . . Liberty is cantering and prancing 
from one end of the kingdom to the other.”* 
Prancing, indeed ! a wild unbroken colt, beating 
her unBnodden hoofs to pieces on rough ground, 
where no roads as yet had been made, without bit or 
rein to curb and guide her, and with a crowd of self- 
confident but bad riders like Lafayette, each jostling 
the other and fighting to be first, fondly fancying that 
they could vault upon her back without saddle or 
stirrup, guide her as they list, and put her through 
her paces like an old manege Flanders mare. But, if 
Lafayette was deficient in all the high qualities which 
make a statesman or a political philosopher, he 
was gifted with a wonderful share of activity. He 
attended the notables; he was in constant com- 
munication with the leaders of opposition in the 
parlement of Paris and in nearly all the other par- 
lemens of the kingdom ; he voted and harangued 
in the provincial assembly of Auvergne, his native 
province, and in a trice he was back in the capital, 
consulting with Jefferson and other American re- 
publicans as to thb best means of making and con- 
ducting this revolution.t Other men of less name, 
but of infinitely more ability, were as active as La- 
fayette, for the revolutionary party comprised the 
young and middle aged, whereas the monarchy 
was defended by the old only— who, as Jeffer- 
son complacently remarked, must be less active 
and be diminished daily in the usual course of 
nature. Lomtfnie dfe firfenne, who had to bear the 
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whole weight of government, and who was distracted 
by conflicting schemes and intrigues at court, not 
knowing what to do, did scarcely anything at all, 
beyond ordering the suppression of the political 
clubs, and causing the streets of the capital to be 
patrol cd constantly by strong parties. Troubles 
and even open insurrections broke out in Dau- 
phiny, in Britany, French Flanders, Provence, 
and Languedoc ; and the provincial states, nobi- 
lity, clergy, and Tiers Etat united in determined 
opposition. In Paris the chamber of accounts and 
court of aid, the two courts next iu rank to the 
parlement, protested against the new taxes, and 
petitioned the king to recall the pnrlement and 
summon the States General. Even an extraordi- 
nary assembly of the clergy which the archbishop- 
minister had convoked at Versailles, in hopes of 
obtaining some money of them, had no sooner met 
than they drew up an address to his majesty, im- 
ploring him to think no more of beds of justice, 
which could do nothing, but assemble the States 
General, which could ao everything — repair the 
disorder in the finances, give security for the 
public debt, fcstoTC credit, and put an end to the 
present chaos. Various other public bodies con- 
curred in addresses or petitions of the same kind ; 
and the people were leu to believe that the assem- 
bling of the States would not merely decrease their 
burdens, but raise them, one and all, to the summit 
of prosperity and happiness. Thousands of pens, 
that had energy, life, and eloquence, were employed 
constantly in discussing these subjects ; and, not- 
withstanding the occasional exercise of arbitrary 
power against printers and publishers, the press 
in Paris and all the great cities continued to pour 
forth the most stirring productions. Mirabeau 
wrote liis celebrated etsay to expose the iniquities 
and horrors of lettres dc cachet, and succeeded 
in inducing the parlement of Dauphiny to pro- 
test against that unconstitutional power, that 
most ternhle engine of despotism, and further 
to pass a decree by which it was rendered a 
capital crime for any person or persons, under 
any authority whatsoever, to attempt executing 
lettres de cachet within their jurisdiction. The 
parlement and provincial assembly of Britany, 
assembled at Rennes, joined those of Dauphiny, and 
that assembled at Grenoble, in declaring that they 
would not permit any further collection of taxes of 
any sort until the parlement of Paris should be re- 
instated in all its rights. In this state of the public 
mind ministers could not venture to attempt levy- 
ing the stamp-tax or carrying into effect the ruo- 
vention territoriale ; and the president of the par-, 
lement, without any permission from the king, or 
previous notice given, was emboldened to quit 
Troyes and repair to Versailles. On the 13th of 
September (1787) M. le President obtained an 
audience of Louis, who had been for some time in 
a most painful state of poverty, doubt, and vacilla- 
tion, not knowing whether to persevere in hostili- 
ties or to attempt a reconciliation. He told his 
majesty— «wbat all the vtorld had been telkqg him 
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for months— that the kingdom would be absolutely 
ruined sinless the present system was abandoned, 
the parlement reinstated, and the States General 
convoked. The boldness of. his language had an 
instantaneous effect on the timidity of the king, 
and decided his wavering mind— at least for a few 
houre. Louis engaged to give up the stamp-tax 
and the territorial impost, to recall the parlement, 
ahd to give them satisfaction in some other re- 
spects ; while all that he required from the presi- 
dent was, that they should register the patent by 
which Lomdnie de Brienne was recently appointed 
first minister of state. The parlement returned in 
triumph to Paris, and, though they considered his 
conduct as proceeding from nothing but weakness 
and fear, they conveyed to his majesty their ac- 
knowledgments of their grateful sense of his equity 
and justice, and of his affection for his people in 
withdrawing the edicts for the stamp-tax and the 
land-tax, accompanied with assurances of their 
concurrence in all his beneficent views for re- 
lieving the people and rendering them the hap- 
piest in the world. But Louis, unfortunate in his 
own character, unfortunate in his advisers, and in 
all those who surrounded him, changed his mind 
and his system within a very few days, and acted 
in a manner that gave rise to or confirmed suspi- 
cions that he was not to be trusted — tliat his pro- 
mises were meant to entrap, and that his conces- 
sions were only the preludes to fresh aggression. 
At a very early period of these contentions some 
of his subjects had begun to compare him with the 
unhappy Charles I. of England, and his acts now 
seemed to justify the comparison. With somewhat 
unusual noise and publicity the 19th of November 
was fixed for a grand Royal Hunt ; and on the 
morning of that day, when the parlement thought 
that the king and court were chasing deer in the 
forest of St. Germain, Louis, attended by all the 
princes of the blood, the great officers of state, the 
peers of France, and a long retinue besides, drove 
. into Paris and suddenly appeared at the gates of 
the Palais de Justice, wherein the parlement was 
assembled. This was a poor and weak parody of 
the feat of Louis XIV. The time was gone by for 
such feats, and Louis XVI. was ueither shaped in 
body and feature, nor framed in mind, to play, 
theatrically or otherwise, the part of an off-handed 
tyrant. His most unexpected arrival, however, 
produced no inconsiderable sensation, and, as Paris 
was still well filled with troops, there was some ap- 
pearance of consternation as he entered the great 
hall. The speech he delivered was not calculated 
to remove these impressions ; it was ultra-absolute 
in its tone; putting the sovereign will ab4feali 
other powers, interests, and considerations. * I 
am come,’ 1 said he, “ to recall to this assembly 
those principles from which it .ought never to de- 
viate, and to bear what you have to say upon two 
great acts of administration and legislation which 
to me have appeared necessary. The principles 
which I mean to recall to your recollection consti- 
tute apart of the essence of the monarchy, and I 


will not suffer them to be forgotten or changed.” 
Alluding to the outcry for the convocation of the 
States General, he said, u I alone am to judge of 
the use and necessity of those assemblies, and X 
will not suffer myself to be indiscreetly impor- 
tuned for that which ought to be expected from 
my wisdom and the love I bear to my people.” 
He then mentioned two edicts which were to be 
registered— one for a succession of loans for five 
years, amounting altogether to about nine millions 
sterling; and the other for fidly emancipating and 
restoring to their civil rights the protestants of his 
dominions. This emancipation of the protestants 
had at last become a popular measure in France, 
and had even been recommended to the king by the 
parlement some time before. It has, therefore, 
been thought that it was introduced on this occa- 
sion to reconcile both the public and the parlement 
to the successive loans. Louis, however, appeared 
to speak feelingly on the subject of religious tole- 
ration. M I will ever maintain,” said he, “ the 
holy religion in which I have the happiness to 
have been born, and I will not permit it to Buffer 
any diminution of its pre-eminence in the king- 
dom ; but I am of opinion that this same religion 
commands me not to leave a part of my subjects 
deprived of their natural rights.” In concluding 
his address he Baid — “ My parlement ought to de- 
pend upon my confidence and affection, but they 
ought to merit them, by confining themselves 
within the functions confided to them by the 
kings my predecessors ; being careful not to de- 
part from, nor refuse to recognise, these limits, 
and more particularly never to fail in giving to the 
rest of my subjects an example of fidelity and sub- 
mission.” 

It was quite clear that the pariement had been 
assuming functions to which they had no manner 
of claim ; but this was not the proper manner to 
address them, when the great body of the nation 
were passionately attached to whatever checked the 
old absolutism, and were impatiently calling for 
a real representative body, with far higher powers 
than any the parlement pretended to. As soon as 
the king had finished his speech, Lamoignon, the 
keeper of the seals, explained his majesty’s inten- 
tions and views in a long oration, and permission 
was given to every member to deliver his senti* 
ments in the royal hearing. There were fiery men 
there, who neither cared for this permission, nor 
would have cared for a prohibition, as imposed in 
the late Bed of Justice. There instantly followed 
a hot, loud, and passionate debate, which made the 
king red and pale alternately. The great theme 
was the necessity of immediately assembling the 
States General, in order to achieve a rapid and uni- 
versal reform. D’EspremtSnil, aud still more impe* 
tuously Sabatier de Cabre and Frtfteau, called upon 
his majesty to be the saviour of France by con- 
voking the States General. These harangues lasted 
six or seven hours : it was growing dark, and was 
far beyond the hour at which royalty and the great 
world then dined* Louis, whose good appetite no 
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troubles or Anxieties could depress, wits hungry, | 
faint, exhausted. At last, on a hint given him by 
Lamoignon, he rose to put an end to the sitting by 
declaring, as imperiously as he could, that he must 
have his successive loans edict registered without 
further talking. A short silence followed, and men 
gazed at one another as if each expected that some 
one else would reply. The personage to rise and 
break this silence was the Duke of Orleans, the 
first prince of the blood next to the king's bro- 
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thers, who had led one section of the opposition m 
the assembly of notables, and who had been for 
several years in fierce hostility to the court, to the 
king, and still more to the queen. Looking full at 
his majesty, Orleans inquired whether this was a 
Lit de Justice or a Sdance Royale ? He was an- 
swered by the king and many of the court, all in a 
breath, that it was a Sdance Royale. Even under 
despotism certain little forms and rules of etiquette 
had been observed, and the duke now quoted 
one of these to the king's face. Orleans said it 
was an old rule that edicts could not be registered 
by order in a Stance Royale ; and that he, for one, 
must enter his humble protest against such re- 
gistry. u You may do as you choose," said the 
king, who repeated his order, saw it obeyed, and 
then departed with the same state in which he had 
come, attended by the princes of the blood, the 
peers, great officers, and the rest. But his High- 
ness or Orleans accompanied his majesty no far- 
ther than the gate, and, returning instantly, entered 
hiB stinging protest, which was adopted as their 
own by such members of the parlement as had 
remained behind, and who declared the loan edict 
to be null and void, and Orleans to be the greatest 
of princes and the best of patriots. They then 
separated. Next morning tne Duke of Orleans 
was commanded to quit Paris, and confine himself 
to his ch&teau of Yillars-Cotterets ; and, by lettres 
de cachet, Frdteau was consigned to the dreary castle 
of Ham, and Sabatier de Gabre to the still drearier 
fortress of Mount St. Michael ; the other members 
of the parlement being ordered at the same time to 
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repair to Versailles with their journal or register, 
in order to have the protest erased. If they were 
rebuked and brow-beaten at court, the parlement 
were honoured and applauded by the people of 
Paris, by the people of Versailles, and by all the 
people on the road. They returned to the capital 
bolder than ever, entered a fresh protest, and de- 
manded the immediate recall and liberty of the 
Duke of Orleans, Frdteau, and de Cabre. The 
king, through his ministers, ordered them to re- 
scind their resolutions, but they only confirmed 
them. When this contention had lasted several 
months the parlement became aware that a regular 
plan was secretly forming, and almost matured, at 
Versailles, for depriving them of their existence as 
a body. This scheme was framed by Lom&iie de 
Brienne, or rather, perhaps, by Lamoignon, the 
keeper of the seals, who was considered a bolder 
man, and one more proper for daring coups d'etat. 
The parlement was to be for ever suppressed, as 
no longer suiting the monarchy and the exigencies 
of society ; and it was to be succeeded by an en* 
tirely new court, to be called Ct/ur Pltfniere, and to 
consist of princes of the blood, peers of France, 
great officers of the CTown, the higher orders of the 
clergy, marshals of France, governors of provinces, 
knights of the different orders, and a deputation of 
one member from each parlement in the realm 
and of two from the chambers of accounts and aids. 
They were all to be appointed by the king, but 
their appointments were to be for life. Louis 
and the queen (who appears to have been consulted 
on all occasions, and to have taken a more active 
part in public business than her constitutionally 
indolent husband) were delighted with the notion 
of this Cour Pldniere, fancying that it might not 
only rid them of the troublesome parlemens, but 
also do away with the necessity of convoking the 
States General. The parlement no sooner got the 
clue to the secret through the activity, ingenuity, 
and liberality in bribing of d'Esprthndnil, than they 
passed a variety of resolutions, condemning the 
whole scheme as an invasion of their rights and the 
national liberties, affirming that they were irre- 
moveable, and that no authority in tne state was 
competent to suppress or usurp their functions. 
These proclamations, which greatly excited the 
whole city of Paris, brought down a fresh exer- 
cise of arbitrary power. Orders were issued for 
arresting d'EsprdmtJnil and de Monsabert in their 
own houses. But in the court and in every office 
and department of government there were indivi- 
duals who, from jealousy and enmity to their official 
superiors, or sympathy with the opponents of the 
court, from a love of the new ideas or a love of 
money, or from some other motive, were ever ready 
to betray all the secrets they could learn. This 
continued until the expiring candle of this poor mo- 
narchy was completely burnt out j and the practice 
will account for many things in the tc volution 
which m%ht otherwise appear inexplicable. When 
fbe king's officer Went by night to the hou y ot 
d'Esprdratfoil and de Monsabert to Capture them 
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without noise they were not to be found there or 
anywhere else. It was not the intention of those two 
gentlemen to flee or hide themselves for any time : 
what they wanted was to get up a scene, to injure 
the court by a scandalous Aclat, to imitate the grand 
scene which had taken place in the English 
House of Commons when Charles I. went with an 
armed force to demand the persons of the five 
members : for these Frenchmen were always imi- 
tating, or fancying they were imitating, the pa- 
triots of England, or Rome, or Greece ; and, as the 
two things resembled each other in name, though in 
nothing else, they thought their parleroent might 
stand out in the eyes of the world like an English 
parliament. Accordingly, on the following day, 
they went down to the PalaiB de Justice, and took 
their usual seats. After a formal recital of the at- 
tempt which had been made overnight to deprive 
them of their liberty, they joined in passing a reso- 
lution that a remonstrance should be presented to 
the king by a deputation of their body. What 
they expected and had counted upon for their coup 
d’eclat happened very soon after ; the palais was 
surrounded by a regiment, and an officer entering 
their hall demanded, in the king’s name, that M. 
d'EsprAmtfnil and M. de Monsabert should be de- 
livered up to him. A profound silence ensued. At 
length the president rose and declared that he and 
every member present was a d’Esprthneml and a 
de Monsabert, as they one and all coincided in 
the sentiments of those members. The officer, not 
knowing the persons of the two members, and not 
wishing to proceed to violence without express 
orders, withdrew, and either went or sent to V er- 
sailles to consult ministers or the king anil queen. 
The troops remained outside the building, block- 
ing up all the avenues leading to it, and the 
parlement remained within, having declared them- 
Belves in “ permanent session.” There were one 
hundred and sixty-seven of them, sixteen being 
peers. D’EsprtJmtfnil compared them to the 
Roman senate, sitting in their curule chairs and 
purple robeB, awaiting Brennus, the victorious 
Gauls, slavery, or death ; and told them that they 
were offering a grand spectacle to theUniverBe! 
As they were allowed to send messengers out, and 
even to dispatch a courier to Versailles, it is to be 
supposed that they were permitted to receive mes- 
sengers within, and that the means of procuring 
food and wine were not denied to them. After 
some twenty hours the officer again entered the hall 
and required the members to point out to him M. 
d’Espr^menil and M. de Monsabert under penalty 
of being declared guilty of treason in protean g the 
Icing's enemies. There was a beating (Adrums 
and rattling of muskets in the court. It was evi- 
dent that the officer, who was a man of iron, and 
who had been chosen on account of his resoluteness, 
would execute his order by force. The scene, be- 
sides, had lasted a long while — the majority must 
have been tired of playing at Roman senators — 
and so the two chosen victims stepped forth from 
their brethren and surrendered themselves. As 


d’Esprt*mt!nil was escorted to a carnage by a file 
of soldiers with their bayonets fixed, be put a short 
question to the crowd of spectators, which, a very 
few months later, might have caused blond to flow 
like water. “ Have you courage?” said he. The 
multitude made no reply, and the regiment dbing 
duty on the spot-r-the French guards— were firm 
and unconcerned. D'Espntathul was carried away 
to a little island off the coast of fWehtenot far ffom 
Toulon, and de Monsabert to an old fortress near 
the city of Lyons. A few minutes after their Seizure 
the officer turned out all their brethren, locked up the 
chamber of parlemeiit, and Carried away the lceys 
in his pocket. Not many days after these high events, 
on the 8th of May, 1788, thfi kftig hdd a Lit de Jus- 
tice at Versailles hi order to enforce or to establish 
the Cour PlAnifcre* Afi there ebufd be no debating, 
the parlement, or riuch portion of as had Obeyed the 
king’s summons, seized the firtfc hloihettt ef his ar- 
rival to present to bis majCsty'ata address, wherein 
they declured that the Frertrfi nation would never 
submit to the despotic plan he contemplated ; that 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom must not be 
trampled uyon ; that the parlement was deter- 
mined, both as a body arid individually, to take no 
part or place in the new cOtirt, and to give no as- 
sistance in carrying into execution any measures 
which were not the unanimous resolution of a parlc- 
ment endued with all its privileges. After receiv- 
ing this unpalatable address, the king, in a long 
speech, explained the nature and objects of the 
Cour Plt?niere, and ended by ordering the edict to 
be registered. The parlementers, as in duty 
bound, sat mute as statues and saw the edict re- 
gistered. But the very next day they assembled 
in a tavern or coffee-house at Versailles and en- 
tered a protest against the edict, the registering, 
and the whole Bystem. Nor were thA provincial 
parlements much more submissive; except that of 
Douai, not one of them would recogriiSe the royal 
edict. But the last blow which upset the Whole 
plan was the refusal of peers, nobles, bishops, 
counsellors, and other men of note, upon whose 
co-operation the king had confidently relied, to ac- 
cept places in the new court, or to be m Any way 
concerned with it. Absolutism made a fow shifts 
and a few dying struggles before it resigned it- 
self to its inevitable doom. The military were 
employed at Rennes and forced the Breton parle- 
ment to enregistcr. Blood was spilt in the streets 
of that town, and, when the Bretons sent a deputa- 
tion of twelve to Versailles with a remonstrance, 
Lomdnie de Briemie, after hearing them, packed 
them off to the Bastille by lettres de cachet. The 
Bretons sent a second and more numerous deputa- 
tion, who were met on the road by emissaries of 
ministers and frightened back to Rennes. The 
persevering Bretons dispatched a third and still 
more numerous deputation, and, as these deputies 
travelled incogniti, and by different roads, they 
succeeded in reaching the capital %nd the royal re 
sidence. The minister refused to grant them an 
audience, but they had other work in hatid besides 
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that of representation and remonstrance. Before 
their coming they had atruck up a close alliance 
with Lafayette, who, by letter, had assured them 
“ that he associated himself in all opposition to 
every present and future act of arbitrary power.” 
Though not a bom Breton, Lafayette’s principal 
property lay in that province, and his mother was 
a native of it. He was, therefore, considered as 
good aa a Breton, and he became the rallying- 
point, not only of the deputies, but of all the men 
of movement that came up from their country 
to Paris. Under his auspices was now formed the 
Breton club, the first germ of the Jacobin club. 
After these proceedings it was not extraordinary 
that the queen should conceive sentiments of sus- 
picion and aversion again st Lafayette, or that he 
should be deprived of his command of a military 
division of the kingdom.* Eight provincial par- 
Temens were driven from their usual places of sit- 
ting, tn some other towns of France, at a greater 

less distance from their homes — or, as it was 
termed by the French, they were exiled. But the 
members of the Grenoble parlement, the fieriest 
of them all, would not budge from their city, the 
citizens rang the alarm-bells in every steeple and 
tower, the country people docked in w ith clubs, 
axes, and firelocks, the soldiery gave evi^CL® signs 
that they would rather fire upon their officers 
than upon the people, and the general in command 
wasoompelled to sign a capitulation. This conduct 
of the troops at Grenoble was calculated to strike all 
thinking royalists with despair ; but they seem to 
have lulled themselves into a belief that the mili- 
tary malady was endemic and not epidemic — that 
it was peculiar to the always hot and turbulent at- 
mosphere of the capital of Dauphiny, and would 
not spread. At Pau, the little capital of Bearn, 
Count Grammont was met by a procession of the 
burghers with the cradle of Henry IV., the palla- 
dium of their town — was conjured not to attempt 
anything against their liberties, and was further 
told that they had mounted their artillery on the 
walls, intending to fight, but never to submit. To 
those who represented the relegation of the Duke 
of Orleans to Villars-Cotterets as too severe a pu- 
nishment for a prince of the blood, Louis replied 
that he knew that of him which would justify him 
in taking off his head ; yet he soon yielded to en- 
treaties, and recalled the duke to the pleasures and 
excitements of Paris. It was observed or fancied, 
that, from the moment Orleans returned, there was 
an increase of activity in the press and in the mob, 
and rumours began to be spread of great sums of 
money distributed in the faubourgs, and of plots 
for dethroning the king and setting up Orleans as 
captain-general and provisory regent. Many of 
these reports were premature, or altogether fabu- 
lous ; but some countenance appears to have been 
given to them by the duke's crowded dinner-par- 
ties and assemblies in the Palais Royal, where, 
without distinction and without etiquette of any 
kind, parlementers, philosophes, economists, jour- 
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nalists, peers, nobles, liberal churchmen (who nei- 
ther believed in the doctrines of the church nor in . 
any one point of the Christain faith), and all the 
men in Paris that were the most wedded to the new 
opinions, congregated day after day. 

But the mischief and the woe were aggravated 
by the arrival of a far more terrible agent than tha 
Duke of Orleans, whose influence cm the revolution 
has been vastly overrated. In die month of July of 
this year (1788), a terrific hail-storm fell upon 
Paris, and the country for 150 miles Tound about, 
destroying the harvest, as it was all but ready for 
the sickle, spoiling all the fruit upon the trees, 
and doing incalculable damage iu other ways. As 
this storm had been preceded, in most parts of 
France, bv a long drought, there was a certain 
prospect of scarcity, and of the rage of hunger being 
superadded to the other miseries and madnesses of 
the people. Surrounded by difficulties of every 
kind, without money, or the hopes of getting any — 
for the people were refusing to pay taxes, whether 
registered or unregistered, And the capitalists would 
not look at the successive loans, or lend a sous to a 
bankrupt government which was evidently falling 
to pieces — the king agreed that the States General 
should be convoked in the following month of 
Muy; and, as more than a century and a half 
had elapsed Bince the holding of any such assem- 
bly, as no journals or registers of proceedings 
had been kept by them, or preserved by poste- 
rity, as at different times they had followed very 
different rules, and as the most vague notions were 
entertained of their proper constitution, forms, 
and functions, LomtJnie de Brienne, instigated pro- 
bably by some of his old associates, philosopheB, 
and litterateurs, invited “ thinkers ” to furnish 
him with a plan of the States General, w f ith their 
notions upon the best means of holding them, 
through the medium of discussion by the public 
press.* At an earlier time this strange applica- 
tion of the archbishop minister would have been 
hailed with transport as a proper recognition of the 
philosophy and enlightenment of the age; but, after 
his recent acts, nothing that he could now do could 
reconcile the nation. Plans and schemes of States 
General were written and printed; but those who 
wrote did not wish that he should preside at their 
opening, and the people were so impatient as to 
think that the states ought to be assembled in- 
stantly, without wasting time in discussing how 
they ought to be constituted, and what were to be 
their proper powers and attributes — pointB which 
the ” thinkers,” in their journals and pamphlets 
without end, were perplexing and confounding to 
the vulgar mind, rather than clearing them up and 
settling them. The poverty of the court, and the 
emptiness of the national exchequer, precipitated 
events. The king had but 2000 Iouis-d'ors left in 
hie strong box at Versailles, and the state treasury 
at Paris did not contain wherewith to meet its obli- 
gations. Still clinging to power or place, Lomeme 
de Brienne thought that all might go well again, at 

• Th* French Revolution, a Hirtory, by Thome* Carlyle. 
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least At a short time, if the court would permit 
him to re-appoint Necker comptroller of finances. 
The queen strongly objected, and the archbishop 
minister, it is said, shed tears to more her ; but 
when this difficulty was removed there arose an- 
other — NeckeT refused, as any other man in his 
senses would have done, to accept of office under a 
-minister so thoroughly discredited and detested. 
Still Lomdnie would not resign. To make up for 
the lamentable deficiency m the treasury, he issued 
paper money to be redeemed with specie next year, 
and to bear interest ; and a proclamation, or edict, 
was cried through the streets of Paris, in the middle 
of August, informing all whom it might concern, 
that all payments at the royal treasury should 
henceforth be made three-fifths in specie, and the 
rest in paper. A paper money thus heralded, and 
introduced under such circumstances, could not 
meet with much respect: it was hooted by all 
Paris, and by all France. A public subscription 
had been entered into for the relief of the poor 
who had suffered by the late hail-storm. The 
archbishop minister laid his hands upon this sacred 
deposit, and applied the money to some pressing 
want at court ; and, before he retired, he was guilty 
of other invasions and petty larcenies, one of which 
was his seizing the money-box at the King’s Thea- 
tre ! At last, Count d’ Artois waited on the queen 
to assure her that Lomttoie must be dismissed, or 
the monarchy ruined ; and, after tears 6hcd both 
by her majesty and the minister, it was agreed that 
the archbishop should travel for the benefit of his 
health, and that Necker, who had returned to Paris 
some time before, should be invited or implored 
to accept the task of righting the finances and the 
monarchy.* 

LomtSnie de Brienne took the road to Nice and 
Italy; and the Genevan banker, on the very same 
day, the 24th of August (1788), was reinstalled 
finance-minister, with wonderful acclamations on 
the part of the people, who once more believed, 
for a little moment, that he was destined to be the 
s&viour of France. HiB appointment gave so much 
satisfaction that Paris, which had long left the 
name of royalty out of her vivats , Bhouted all day 
and all night, Vive le lioi ! Vive Necker / But 
in the course ofithe night, the people of Paris, in 
burning LomtJnie in effigy, grew riotous, and en- 
gaged in a conflict with the city watch, in which 

* Lomrntade Britnne did not miffn without grasping at more 
Towards tkiun Imd usually Wen granted to the mont succeutul minister 
in the mo*t prosperous days of the monarchy. Besides a cardinal's 
hat for himself, lie obtulued loi his nephew, hardly yet of age, the 
profitable place uf coadjutor to his arcnhUhopric of Sens, together 
with (me of the richest abbeys of France; for his niece a place of 
dame du palais, and for his niece’s husband a regiment. It was said, 
though probably with some of the ordinary exaggeration affifae 
period, that he had amassed, during his short ministry, a fortiiflPnf 
fiom 500,000 to 600,000 livrcs of revenue cm tlie property of the 
chnrch. He left behind him, as minister of war and governor of a 
province, his brother, the Coant do Brtenne.—Afcfoimres de Weber, 

Much was the man whom Lafayette* hud announced to Washington 
as one that was destined to save Franco, and establish the national 
liberties on a safe foundation; as “ a man equally great from his 
abilities and his uprightness;’* as “honest, sensible, and enlight- 
ened — a man of first rote abilities.”— Letters from JjafayetU to 
ff'cuihingtm, written in the rummer and autumn of 1787. 

Lafayette’s eagles were all apt to tnrn out sparrow-hawks or car- 
rion crows. Hi» letters at this critical time betoken a vapourish, illo- 
gical, childish miud, 


several lives were loot on both tides* Two m teen 
weeks after, they burned Lanwigtten, the keeper tff 
the seals, who remained in office, in effigy \ and it 
was supposed they would have burned him in his 
real person, if troops had not arrived et his hopse 
in time to drive back the mob, who were carrying 
links and torches, and a portrait of Necker hoisted 
on a pole. During this night, the troops, both 
horse and foot, were repeatedly brought to action 
by the mob, who were gradually training .(hem- 
selves in the art of street war. The slaughter was 
supposed to have been very considerable on the 
part of the people ; but, to conceal its extent, the 
city watch and the troops, remembering probably 
an ancient practice, threw all the dead they could 
find, and, it is said, some of the wounded too, into 
the Seine. Several things w ere noticeable in these 
rehearsals for grander slaughters. The mob, on 
perceiving the French guards advancing against 
them, saluted them with loud vivats^ called them 
friends and brothers, and seemed to expect that 
they would use neither ball nor bayonet against 
them. Several persons, well-dressed, and appa- 
rently belonging to very different classes of society, 
occasionally glided through the streets, and encou* 
raged the mob. Conspicuous among these indivi- 
duals was a Paris jeweller named Carles, who* like 
all the rest, and without sufficient proof, was said 
to be an agent of the Duke of Orleans. 

The promise to assemble the States General in 
May, and even a royal decree to that effect, had 
been given under the wretched ministry of Lomenie. 
Necker only confirmed the king in this resolution. 
It would have been beyond the power of Necker, 
and all the finance ministers and statesmen of 
Europe, to have put off the meeting ; but a wiser 
man might assuredly have made some better pre- 
parations for it. Some sort of revolution was as 
necessary as it was inevitable — perhaps the worst 
was better than lingering on in the present state ; — 
yet, by previously defining and properly limiting 
the respective powers of the three orders of the 
state, and by providing beforehand some barriers 
against the sudden in-rush of the democracy, it 
appears just possible that much blood and crime 
might have been spared, and that Louis, instead of 
being dragged under the axe of the guillotine, 
might have been made the not unhappy or incom- 
petent head of a constitutional monarchy. It be- 
comes us, however, to speak with doubt as to this 
desirable result : the French were a strange, im- 
patient, impetuous people; the nobility and the 
clergy clung to all their privileges, great or small, 
with a most tenacious grasp — with a grasp like a 
death-grip : if, instead of being swamped and lost 
in the B&me chamber with the Tiers Etat, they had 
been united into one body, and set apart from or 
above the Commons, as in England, they would Of 
a certainty have Bent back every bill presented to 
them, and would never have yieldea a point in 
which their privileges and exemptions were con- 
cerned without braving the extremities of cM war. 
The hot temperament of the patriots end die Tiers 
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Etat, which could never brook any, the shortest, 
delay, which had never been cooled down by con- 
stitutional habits and experience, could have tole- 
rated but for a very abort time any such struggle 
of powers as this ; and it may very reasonably be 
suspected that, in any case, the sword would have 
been drawn. In spite of their boasted new lights 
and new philosophies, all classes, in constitution- 
alism and the science of representative government, 
had almost everything to learn; and, unfortunately, 
each from the beginning seemed determined to ride 
over the other, to treat it as an enemy, to impose 
its own will for law upon it by force or by ma- 
noeuvre. The parlement of Paris, which was ho- 
nourably reinstated as soon as Necker returned to 
office, positively and pompously declared that the 
States General ought to sit according to the form 
observed at their last meeting in 1614, which was 
the stride as declaring that the nobility and clergy 
should be everything, and the Tiers Etat, or Com- 
mons, nothing. The parlementers evidently thought 
that patriotism was an aristocratic occupation, and 
that they ought to preserve the monopoly ; but 
their dogma, their heresy, their high treason against 
the Tiers was no sooner promulgated than they 
lost, and for ever, all favour with the nation . ( Even 
in France, there has seldom been a traJJ\^ jn so 
rapid and extreme. On the 22nd of September 
they were reinstalled in the Palais de Justice, 
amidst the plaudits, and rejoicings, and congratu- 
lations of all Paris ; on the next day they delivered 
their opinion on the subject of the States General ; 
and on the next all Paris hissed them, hooted them, 
and loaded them with execrations. As a body, they 
never raised their heads again : they had played 
their part in what was only a prologue to the 
great drama, and they were thrust aside to make 
room for other actors. On the other side, the Bre- 
ton Club, the Club des Enrages, all the clubs, with 
all the philoaophes, economists, and ultra-liberals 
of Paris, went as far into extremes, or rather farther, 
than the parlement had done — advising and in- 
sisting that the Tiers Etat ought to have a greater 
weight in the States-General than the two orders 
of the nobility and clergy united ; for (so they ar- 
gued, with a force that was irresistible to those who 
had nothing to lose) as great sacrifices were to be 
demanded from those two aristocratic and privi- 
leged orders, how was it possible that resolutions 
and laws to that effect should be rwled, if those 
two orders were not outnumbered and outvoted 
by the Tiers, who were calling for the sacrifices, 
and were to be directly benefited by them ? Some 
truly noble aristocrats, some generftxs self-denying 
priests, might, in their patriotism, enthusiasm for 
liberty, and philanthropy, renounce their privileges 
and their odious distinctions, and consent to be 
taxed like other sons of earth ; but this stretch of 
generosity and virtue could be expected only from 
a very few : the rest would guard their lion's share 
with the resoluteness and fierceness of lions. A 
paper entitled ‘ Deliberations 9 was put forth as the 
production vt tfceDuke of Orleans, though it wa* 


written, no doubt, with advice and assistance from 
the philoaophes and litterateurs that aat at the 
duke s table, by Laclos, the author of * Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses,’ one of the moat debauched and most 
debauching works ever written, even in France. 
Laclos was secretary — secretaire des commands - 
men*— to the Duke of Orleans, and a servant very 
worthy of such a master. The conclusion intended 
to be drawn from theae deliberations was, that die 
third estate was the nation, and that' nobility and 
clergy were nought ! On the other hand, the Count 
d* Artois, with other princes of the blood — the Prince 
of Condd, the Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of 
Enghien, and the Prince of Conti— published s 
mtJmoire, or memorial to the king, in which they 
declared that such principles must endanger privi- 
lege, nobility, monarchy itself, church, state, and 
the king’s treasury.* This was quite certain, but 
what could the helpless king, or what could these 
princes of the blood, do to prevent it, or to overset 
a political philosophy that was inculcated by ten 
thousand pens, and that would soon be maintained 
by four hundred thousand swords — by all France, 
except the privileged orders ? But the production 
which was by far the most ably written, which 
made the most noise, and produced the greatest 
effect, was the brochure , or pamphlet, of the Abbd 
Sieves — Qu'est-ce que le Tiers Etat ? or, 4 What 
is the Third Estate ?*— in which, answering his own 
query, the author said it was everything ; that it 
had hitherto been nothing, but that it now wanted 
to become something. Sieyes— one of the many 
priests who had let their tonsures grow, embraced 
the new philosophy, and thrown their theology to 
the dogs — had been vicar-general to the Bishop of 
Chartres, a canon and chancellor of that cathedral ; 
but he. had been living for some time in Paris, 
with the philosophes and political reformers, 
having a voice potential in all their deliberations 
for the regeneration of France and the world. He 
was one of the ablest men of that school, but vision- 
ary, fanatic to his system or systems, and as blind 
as all the rest to the danger of throwing all the 
power of the state, and all at once, into the hands 
of the people, who hitherto had had no share of it. 
As well might this logical Sieyes have believed 
that a child might construe Virgil before being 
taught his alphabet, as believe that the huge and 
untaught democracy of France should pass at once 
from the condition of bondsmen to tnat of lords 
and masters, and still act with moderation and 
wisdom. He and his fellows, no doubt, reposed an 
entire confidence in their own great wisdom and 
moderation, and in the enlightenment of the middle 
classes, who were, at least, well read in Voltaire ; 
and fancied that, when the masses of the people had 
thrown off the yoke of king, nobles, and priests, 
they would, with exemplary docility, submit to the 
guidance of philosophers, and to the laws and regu- 
lations adopted by the middle classes. We shall 
see how this vision ended. Necker, who hod found 
PUt before this that there are accounts more diffi- 

• Hiftoto futaamtato* Co to Revolution Frunwtoo. 
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colt to manage than accounts of finance, and that 
it ia easier work to raise loans than to create con- 
stitutions, was distracted by all these extreme 
schemes ; and he evidently had no scheme of his 
own* As a means of solving the difficulty, or of 
fettling some of the points in diBoute, he advised 
t^e king to re-assemble the notables who had sat 
so inauspiciously in the time of Calonne ; and the 
vfiry same men were once more called together on 
the 6th of November (1188). The questions pro- 
posed to them were principally the Double Repre- 
sentation of the Tiers Etat, and the Vote by Head. 
Should the Tiers Etat, or Commons, have as many 
members in the States General os the noblesse and 
clergy united ? Should the States General vote 
and deliberate altogether in one body, or vote in 
three separate bodies — vote by head, or by order 
or class ? Simply, the two questions amounted to 
this Shall the Tiers Etat have power to outvote 
the other two orders or not ? As the notables thus 
re-assembled consisted of princes of the blood, 
great lords, great churchmen— consisted, almost 
exclusively, of members of the two privileged 
orders — it could hardly have been expected from 
them that they should answer in the affirmative. 
Necker’s wish appears to have been that the double 
representation should be granted, but that the three 
orderB should not vote by head, but deliberate and 
vote separately ; and he had the vanity to believe 
that, by the weight of his character and influence, 
he could carry the notables along with him. They 
investigated the question in seven different com- 
mittees, or bureaux, as they were termed, each 
presided over by a prince of the blood. Only one 
of these bureaux decided in favour of the double 
representation,* and not one could come to any 
decisive opinion as to the vote by head. After 
sitting -about a month, the notables were dismissed 
with bad humour on all sides. At the end of De- 
cember, 1188, a fortnight after the dismissal of the 
notables, who had scarcely furnished him with any 
materials, or with any ground to stand upon, 
Necker presented a report to the king in council, 
wherein he recommended, or almost enjoined, at 
his own risk, the granting of the double repre- 
sentation, without enforcing, what ought to have 
been a corollary, separate deliberation and the 
vote by order, not by head. When the per- 
plexed king applied for the advice or opinion 
of the parlement of Paris, they meanly shrunk 
from any resolution, saying that it was for the 
wisdom of the king to decide these weighty 
questions. Louis issued an ordinance in which he 

! pve the double representation to the Tiers Etat, 
eaving the other question of voting by header by 
order, to be settled by the States General ~them- 
selves, when they should meet at Versailles in the 
happy month of May, 1 1 89.f . This announcement 


* The bureau, or coumiittw, vhlch gave this decision, wu pre- 
aided over by Munaienr. (he elder of the king'* two brother*, alter- 
wards Louie XVIII. 

t Lacro telle, Bisgtstia de TAaeeQthlee Couatituante.— tHOaure 
Baquiwea Histdriquai dee vrinoijuuix Evfaeinetu de la Rivalatloa 
Fraagato.— ' Thomu Carlyle, French Revolution. 


gave rise to some fierce dissensions m the pro* 
vinces. The Breton nobles, notwithstanding their 
recent alliance with Lafayette, raised a terrible cry 
against the certain ascendancy of the commons, 
and depression of the noblesse ; insisted that the 
number of members, or deputies, from the Tim 
Etat ought not to exceed the number sent by the 
nobles alone ; that the nobility and clergy united 
ought to double the Tiers Etat, &c. ; and they 
drew and lost blood in the fighting town of Rennes 
with those who differed from them. Good revolu- 
tions have been made, in more phlegmatic countries, 
with the loss of infinitely less blood than was wasted 
in these preludes or prefaces to revolution in France. 
Nearly all the provincial parlemens, who had been 
so long shouting for States General, cursed them 
now that they had got them, or were close upon 
getting them, because of the double representation, 
and the sure democratic majority. Like the parle- 
ment of Paris, they proclaimed to the world that 
patriotism ought to be exclusively the virtue of the 
magnates of the land. The Besamjon parlement 
arrested thirty individuals for professing and pro- 
mulgating the principles contained in the king’s 
decree. The parlement of Aix declared that the said 
decree, or edict, tended to disorganise and ruin king ‘ 
and kingdom, and “ to impair the dignity of the 
noblesse. v The parlement of Grenoble, who had* been 
driving for States General at bo headlong a rate, 
now shrunk back from the goal, declaring that there 
would not be States General, but one sole tyran- 
nical state, the Tiers Etat, the overwhelming demo- 
cracy. Everywhere the aristocracy, whether of 
the sword or the robe, of ancient date or modern 
creation, thundered at Necker and his double 
representation; and — what was equally natural 
and to be expected— the Tiers Slut applauded the 
minister and the edicts, and even at this early 
stage threatened the aristocrats with extermination. 
No attempt waB made at reconciliation by proving 
that it was a time which called for mutual conces- 
sions and mutual forgiveness of past wrongs, with 
the oblivion of past animosities: the two great 
classes stood opposed to each other as vindictive, 
irreconcilable, eternal enemies. French writers of 
memoirs and histories draw a fanciful picture of 
this dawn of liberty, making it all gentle, soft, and 
balmy, like a sun-rise picture by Cuyp or by 
Claude, filled with lowing cattle and piping swains, 
or with goddesses and nymphs dancing before 
the rising orb, and making with their own fair 
hands music for their own merry feet: but in 
sober truth, and sober sadness, the picture was of 
a character awl a composition altogether different 
from this ; the dawn was dark and atormy like the 
noon that was to follow it ; the tempest had not 
only gathered on the horizon, but was ebfeadj 
spreading itself as fast as winds can fly over the 
whole hemisphere; and instead of 'that absence of 
hatred and all the evil passions which phflo* 
sophes and litterateurs dreamed of in their Paris 
lodgings, all the evil passions, with hate and 
revenge at their head, were crowded and jostling 
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together as in a carnival. During the elections 
innumerable duels, scuffles, and downright battles, 
took place all over the kingdom. In all town riots, 
where no troops were employed, the democracy 
had the upper hand, and made the noblesse and 
clergy taste the bitterness of mob-law. The fierce- 
ness of the populace was augmented by their pri- 
vations. Trade, manufactures, and nearly every 
kind of industry, had come to a dead stop, and the 
price of bread rose to an enormous height when 
money was scarcest. 

Only a few days before the meeting of the States 
General, Paris was the scene of terrible disorders. 
On the 27th of April (1789) an immense crowd 
from the very lowest class of the people assem- 
bled in the Faubourg St. Antoine, the most tur- 
bulent part of that turbulent capital, to take venge- 
ance on M. Rtjveillon, a rich paper-manufacturer, 
*ho occupied the best house in that quartei, and 
who Ind just been named one of the electoral 
assembly. His alleged offence was, that he had 
attempted to reduce the rate of wages. The bloody 
business began with some drollery. The mob had 
dressed up a mannequin — a sort of Guy Faux 
effigy — which they carried to the Place Roy ale, 
where they pronounced a pretended sentence of 
the Tiers Etat, condemning Keveillon to longed 
for having said that the day wages of the >.orkmeu 
ought to be reduced to fifteen sous ; and adding, that 
in consequence of his words he had been expelled 
from his district and from the electoral assembly. 
This was in the afternoon. M. RtJveillon, appre- 
hending more serious mischief than the being 
hanged and burned in effigy, ran to the lieutenant 
of police to demand protection for his person and 
property, but no succour was given him until ten 
o’clock at night, when a serjeant and thirty men 
of the regiment of French guards were Bent to his 
house in the Faubourg St. Antoine. On the fol- 
lowing morning the mob vastly increased in num- 
ber, and, armed with clubs, sticks, and stones, 
made a general attack on the house, broke down 
the doors and windows and got in, the thirty 
soldiers making very little resistance, and not 
firing a single musket. IW veil Ion, flying for his 
life, took refuge in a place to which few men had 
gone voluntarily, and the name of which had been 
for many generations a word of terror — he fled 
from the canaille, and their Tiers Etat law, into the 
Bastille, which stood in the same faubourg. The 
mob plundered or destroyed everything in his 
house. When this mischief was done the military 
commandant sent a detachment of grenadiers to 
the spot with orders to fire upon the rioters. The 
rioters were so numerous and so resolute that the 
grenadiers halted in the streets until they were re- 
inforced by fresh detachments, when they advanced 
and fired. The rioters, from the windows and roof 
of Rdveillon’s house, and from the windows and 
roofs of all the houses near, responded to the 
musketry with paving stones* tiles, and whatever 
missiles they could lay their hands upon, main- 
taining their positions for many hours. At last, as 
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night approached, two pieces of cannon and some 
of the red-coated Swiss guard were brought into 
action, and thereupon the rioters began to retreat. 
From four to five hundred persons, including 
women and children, and many that were mere 
lookers on, were killed or wounded in this affiur. 
On the day after two men that were found in the 
paper-maker’s wine-cellar were hanged at the 
Porte St. Antoine, by the sentence of the chfitalet 
court ; and this appears to have terminated all 
inquiry into the affair.* 

As soon as these revolutionary horrors began, 
the French began to attribute them to all lands 
of extraneous causes, and all kinds of iniquitous 
plots at home, being unwilling to perceive that 
the real causes were to be found iu the na- 
tional character, and forgetting, what all their 
histories told them, that all seasons of great ex- 
citement had been seasons of blood. The first 
great evil genius was England; and there are 
Frenchmen, even at this day, insane enough 
to believe, or at least to write, that the atro- 
cities of the revolution were secretly promoted by 
George III. and William Pitt, by means of Etig* 
lish gold! The evil genius next in magnitude 
and malignity, and whose existence is less proble- 
matical, was the Duke of Orleans. Besenval, & 
royalist and a courtier, says : — “ The events in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine were the explosion of a mine 
charged by the enemy. I judged that it must 
have proceeded from England, not daring at that 
time to suspect the Duke of Orleans.” The 
wretched Orleans was, as one of their wits said of 
him, “a sink into which the French tried to pour 
all the filth of their revolution :”f where he did so 
much that was vile and horrible, it is difficult to 
say what he might not have done, and with a 
ragged hungry populace his immense command of 
money gave him the power of doing much mis- 
chief. It was said at the time that much money 
was found in the pockets of the dead in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, and that this money could only 
have come from King George or from the Duke of 
Orleans. No proofs, however, are adduced, and 
the first movement of the rabble may have been 
altogether spontaneous.} One very significant 
sign, among many that were ominous and woeful, 
was, that all the while they were fighting in the 
streets, or destroying the houses and goods of the 
rich bourgeois, the rioters kept shouting, “ A ba$ 
lea aristocrats /” and even the quieter part of the 
mob, who took no part in the affray, yelled in 
chorus, “Down with the aristocrats!” They 
already considered the possession of property as, a 
sure mark of aristocracy. Some Parisian patriots, 


* Memoir© d* Besenval. (Besenval whs military com: 
the time, and sent the grenadiers.)— Dulanre, Eaqulsaes Htstoriqnes* 

£ tttat&ou himself published a Memoir# k Coaanltor, inwWUi 
he accused a certain Abb6 Hoy of encouraging and directing the 
brigands in their attacks cm hia house. The papermaker says, that 
the abb 6 owed hbn money, and was a notorious eoi»« ’h!?5l 
he waa pursuing him in the courts, and that the abba wluied totfqttl* 
date Ms debt, destroy a dangerous witness, and grotUy hto mg*!*. 
la the following year thUAbbi Hoy tent to na iily, m ayor y Ma» 
a letter containing his civic oath (isr waul avique) wgnod in hia 
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jwHwwdi vck t suite aure that all thia rabblelnent 
wf* got tip by the aristocrats themselves, in con- 

S a with the queen and the Count <T Artois, in 
r to throw discredit on the cause of liberty and 
aocracy, and disgust men with the revolution at 
beginning. Writers of this class, in deBcrib- 
tW tumult and the slaughter at the distance of 
years, adtnit that they were contrary to the “per- 
Jhctionina of the institutions which was about to be 
operated** — that they were “the presage of the 
jKfiitioaL tempests which were going to assail 
Fftfoce and oppose her future prosperity.*** 

But nothing less than absolute perfection in 
ffmrnxnent and laws, and a national prosperity 
without check or end, was now anticipated ; for the 
4th of May had arrived, the deputies of the three 
orders were all assembled in Versailles, and the 
States General were going in solemn procession 
With the king and court to the cathedral church at 
jfotre Dame to propitiate heaven to bless their 
labours, which were to commence on the morrow. 
It was a Grand Spectacle , and all Paris, and all 
towns, villages, and hamlets in the valley of the 
Seine, or within twenty leagues of it, went to see. 
There was scepticism, Voltaireism, or Holbachism 
or downright atheism, in luxuriant abundance; 
but religion of any kind, except the religion of 
nature, or the theism of Rousseau and his Vicaire 
Savoyard, there was little or none except only in 
the breast of the king and a few old courticrB, who 
had not been able to shake off the fashions of old 
times, or their reverence for the church of Rome : 
and yet this procession of the States General 
assembled in, and started from, one church — the 
church of St. Louis — to go to another, where high 
mass was to be sung, and all knees bent at the 
elevation of the Host. There was a hollowness 
and mockery in this very beginning. The streets 
were lined with regiments of the French guard 
and regiments of the Swisb guard. The first 
that came forth from the church of St. Louis were 
the deputies of the Tiers Etat, six hundred in 
number, and all— as had been nicely regulated 
at court beforehand — wearing plain black mantles, 
plain white cravats, and slouched hats ; then came 
the noblesse, three hundred in number, all clad 
in gold-embroidered cloaks, with lace cravats and 
plumed, tumed-up hats k PHenri IV. ; after the 
noblesse marched the clergy, also three hundred, 
the high dignitaries, the archbishops and bishops 
distinguished by the violet-coloured robe, the alb, 
and rochet, and the rest in Boutanes, grand mantles, 
and square caps ; and last of all came the court, 
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band, she saw in the future nothing but mis* 
chief, peril, and woe ! To increase her forlornness, 
not a tongue in all that multitudinous assemblage 
cried Vive la Heine, while thousands rent the air 
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with shouts of Vive d* Orleans . It was remarked 
that during the procession the Duke of Orleans, 
in contempt of the laws of etiquette, was continu- 
allj quitting his place as a prince of the blood to 
mix with the sombre-clad deputies of the Tiers. 
As they all wended on their way to the church of 
Out Lady, the priests chanted, military bands 
played, and trumpets and drumB sounded. Within 
the temple the three orders took their seats accord- 
ing to their ranks, on benches prepared for them 
in the nave ; the king and queen were conducted 
to a dais near the high altar, and set under a 
velvet canopy \iolet-coloured and sprinkled with 
golden Jleurs de Its . 0 Salutaris Hostia was 

chanted, the grand mass was finished, and then 
M. de la Fare, Bishop of Nancy, delivered a ser- 
mon or discourse on the theme — “ Religion makes 
the force of empires, religion makes the happiness 
of the people.* * Even philosophers, doubt-alls, and 
scoffers were toudhed for a moment by the music, 
the incense, and the imposing pomp; and the 
multitude of spectators that only saw the proces- 
sion in the streets returned to Pans, or their other 
homes, declaring that it was beautiful, sublime, 
ravishing— that so grand a spectacle had never 
been seen.* 

On the following day — the 5th of May, 1*789— 
the States General assembled in a great hall at Ver- 


* - j, % * , ' — — — — i mic oMtbcs vjrcuciai aoDcuiuicu ill a greai nail at VCT* 

, dld 7 ? t . tlre ? and blazing with jewel*,m, a ille*, which had been prepared for them, not with- 
Wlth “* k,n °’ lnnlfmtr hn ™‘ fi,n " s -“ — ^out expetue. It was the Salle de Menu* Plaitirs, 

or hall of amusements, in which the court had been 
wont to disport itself in all kinds of merry games ; 
but carpenters and upholsterers, painters and de- 
corators had done their work, and, in French phra- 
seology, “ that vast hall was arranged with a magni- 
ficence worthy of the imposing solemnity of the 

* MkMra 4h MStijuii da VaftHtM#*~lf*dtlM da Mill, tiro* 
wdmtiotw *or la Revolution Frantic® «— Dulaun, FfHiiiijia. 


with the king looking hopefully and even joyously, ( 
gfid the queen already changed from what she was, 
her bloom and beauty fading, and her, hair prema- 
turely turning grey, looking sadly and almost de- 
ipairingly, fdf bet first-born son was lying in the 
palace danjgeroufly ill, her reputation both aa a 
woman ana a queen had been blasted, and, with 
* far more prophetic eye than that of her hus- 

• Dulnure. 


c&».i 3 cmi and mm*m m 


aeeasifm .* 1 Tha king took W» seat oa an alevatod 
throne with the queen near him ; the court occupied 
tribunes or gallcrien, the nobleaae sat on one side of 
the hall, the clergy on the other ; and the Tiers Etat 
at th&fond or bottom of the hall, on seats lower than 
those of the privileged orders. There is no calcu- 
lating the extent of the mischief and mad excite- 
ment produced on that sensitive people by these 
etiquette distinctions alone. In the eahiers, or 
written rules and instructions, which the electors 
all over France had given to their deputies or 
delegates, they were strictly enjoined to submit to 
no humiliations, hut to assert the dignity of the 
Tiers, and its equality with the other two orders. 
And now, though contrary to the precedent of 
former States General, the Tiers sat with their hats 
on, like the noblesse and clergy. The king, with 
a countenance still cheerful and hopeful, read 
a commonplace speech, recommending disinterest- 
edness to the privileged classes and prudence to 
the others, and expressing his on n earnest love 
for his people. He was interrupted more than 
once by warm acclamations, which made the queen 
weep for very joy : but not one voice was heard 
to wish her well. His majesty was followed by the 
keeper of the seals— no longer the bold Lamoig- 
non, who had been dismissed soon after tbtfjbpcat 
of the people to burn him,* but M. Barcntm, late 
president of the Court of Aids — who spoke for an 
hour, and then by Necker, who spoke for two. 
The finance minister, who might now be consi- 
dered as prime minister, read a long mdmoire on 
the state of the kingdom, which acknowledged a 
deficit of fifty-six millions of livres, and wearied 
those whom it did not offend by the great length 
of its explanations.t When the king rose to with- 
draw there was what seemed a pretty hearty Vtve 
le Roil and when the queen rose a very faint 
Vive la Remo l On the next day the combat began 
between the Tiers and the two superior orders.' It 
was intimated that the deputies of each order should 
repai r to the chamber appointed for them . Besides 
the great hall, two smaller halls, opening upon it, 
had been constructed, one for the noblesse, the 
other for the clergy. The first operation to be per- 
formed was to verify the returns, or to make what 
was termed a verification detpouvoirs ; and there 
instantly arose the question whether this should be 
done in common, or by each order or state sepa- 
rately. The Tiers, alleging that each part of the 


• I*amolgnon quitted office a much poorer mnn than he entered it 
In the coone of the year 17W, when the revolution a as declaring Us 
proper chancier, he vac found dead in hie garden, with a gun lying 
war him. IIJs flunOy endeavoured to believe, or to me ho others 
believe, UuU be bed shot hlnuelf accideutally ; but the more general 
opinion was, that the prospect of povciiy and of greater evils had 
overset W» reason, and driven him to suicide 
+ Thiers, ttsroluUon Pmucoise. pur American republican speaks 
manly on Weefrcr’s Oration. " M Necker rises. Be tnet to yhy 
the pram, put ploy* it very ill, The audience salute him with a 
long end loud plaudit. Animated by tlroir appioballon, he falls into 

1 emphasis ; but a bad accent and an ungraceful manner 

loir of tire effect which ought to follow from a composition 
M. Necker, and spoken by M looker. Be presently atlu 
hemg arm 


action and 
destroy puol 
written by N 
the king Jjww to 


_ a dork which, btfag granted, the clerk pro- 
It Is Very long. Itcoutnlne much laformu&m, 


jug, Itcoutums much Information, 
and many thing* veryjiM. bWit }• hasmany repetitions, 

and too much compliment, and whnt the French call 0 V*nt*, M - 
0 . Morris, Butry, 


States General ought to Mffure itself of the lawful 
returns of the two Qthfln, demanded that the veri- 
fication should be mode in common, and not by 
each order separately. The noblesse and the 
clergy, wishing to assert and maintain, at storting, 
the principle of separation by orders, insisted the! 
each order should verify and constitute itself apart* 
from the rest; and after very little debate fhgjjr 
quitted the great hall and retired to their m&U- 
chambers* The Tiers, understanding that ftp 
would be followed by toe assumption on the pert 
of the privileged that the ordera should also -vote ' 
separately* and not by head, determined to make 
their stand here, and to adopt a “ system of in? 
ertia,” until the noblesse and the clergy should 
give in, and consent to the verification of powers 
in common. And accordingly there they sat in the 
great haU, day after day, doing nothing beyond de- 
claring that tficy were waiting tor the other two or- 
ders, and declining to receive letters and petitions, as 
they were not yet constituted, but waiting for their 
colleagues of the other orders. During this lqfMf 
inaction, which was followed by such an electric 
activity, not merely in words, but also in daedag 
we may briefly describe the composition of 
unorganized and unorganizable body, and intro- 
duce more particularly a few of its leading mem- 
bers. 

The first remark which suggests itself is, that 
the representatives of the Tiers Etat represented, in 
their own persons, almost everything but property. 
There were physicians and metaphysicians, pasta 
and painters, a great astronomer, and several natural 
philosophers, chemists, mathematicians, journalists, 
litterateurs, and more than three hundred and fifty 
lawyers ; but the number of proprietors was exceed 
ingly small.* The majority of %m SIX hundred were 
young men — men at mast under thirty years of age 
—who had no experience in public business of any 
kind, and who could not, from the previous condition 
of the country, have had any tratatog in political life. 
The only men at all trained-H»d ftw education 
was not good— were the member* of the parlemens, 
who belonged to the privileged order** and sat, 


o JSJlWSf *S3T£iSity!^Sr 

me Goferd, commonly ceik>d «*# I 


* The : 
her* who r 

were lawyer* c „ „ 

The Tier* Etat offcaOMt h#4 W* « OMOfMt deputies a rough 
old farmer, one Ge^rd, commonly oellnd Pits Ufoed, or Father Go- 
rnrd, and described a* “ a man of tanmon M*M and hewsety, without 
any learning." On being asked, (Mr he had had mu experience 
to say candidly what ho thought of hi* eoUesgue*. Gerard wild, with 
his tanner (rankness— 1 “ 1 think there are a great many soouudrW* 
among us l 1 (Je pense q*' \l y a heaeeovp de ooqwm vomit now.) 

Futher Gerurd soorned the piesoiibod costume of Ulaok mantle aod 
white cravat, and ala ays wore in the assembly the same former 
clothes he used to a ear on Sundays and holidays in Bretagne, flo 
was neither an idle nor a silent member. He demanded the mymm 
sionof a burdeusome tax on bullocks and cattle for hie native pro* 
vluoe : he proposed augmenting the miserable salens* Ittd fcr 

should thereafter absent themselres irons their duties, should he V 
prived oi their daily nay ; and ip the month of November, J7*t. 
when they had lieen sitting nineteen long months, ho rose and ess- 
claimed with his loud rustic toioa— “ I demand Hmt, since the N#* 
tinnal Assembly will not get on with this eoutUntioamukiog. my 
thall receive no pay this year /*» A food many more Pother Gerards. 
Add a wl manyTewwid^ Bieyes, in the Assembly, ««4 t o tow 

^SShen the^inemWy woe dissolved, gite plane to o m o ejhwtoil 
one, Bbm Gdtnrd retnrnod quietly to Hrolsfne apd his toUook*. 
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ail, "with the nobkne. Instead of 

r : and practical knowledge, the deputies of 

i Tiers brought theories and systems— with all 
[impatience, intolerance, and &naticism of sys- 
Mn-makers. Instead of doubt and diffidence, 
them was an overweening and most rampant 
$ta&y,nearly .every third man among them be- 
lieving that he and his scheme alone could rege- 
nerate France and the world. A great many of 
them were ao poor that they could not have sup- 
ported themselves without the daily pay which was 
allotted them. This pay, or traitement , moderate 

M ft was, formed a better income than many of 
tpem had ever enjoyed before. At first there were, 
in some quarters, delicate scmples whether patriots 
and world-regenerators ought to take pay for their 
sublime functions ; hut patriots and regenerators 
ttkUSt eat and drink, be lodged and clothed ; and, 
Seeing that the members of the American congress 
were paid for their attendance, there was even 
republican precedent for the acceptance of the 
traitement. A a the noblesse and clergy pos- 
sessed nearly two-thirds of the landed property 
of the kingdom, as their respective deputies 
were considered as representing property and pri- 
vilege, as the deputies of the Tiers did not re- 
present property, and were come to destroy all 
privilege, nothing hut a combat d ouirance could 
PC expected. By far the most eloquent and ener- 
getic member of the TIcts did not properly belong 
to that order. Gabriel Honors Riquetti, Count de 
llirabeau, was of an ancient noble family of Pro- 
vence, which came originally from a still more 



tf iSAEfAV. From * Portrait by Duplwsi-Bcrtaux. 


tide, made theories and systems for increasing the 
happiness of mankind in his own compulsory way, 
and dabbled in political economy before that sci- 
ence had the name. Old Victor aimed at changing 
and system-governing the whole moral world, and, 
like other men of equally ambitious aspirations, he 
could not change or govern the habits and tempers 
of his own children. According to the great Ga- 
briel himself, it was a most disorderly, vicious 
stock. “ Ours was a family of Atreus and Thy- 
estes,” said he — we hope and trust, for the honour 
of human nature, with a little exaggeration. The 
future orator, author, spy, politician, statesman, 
everything, began his career as a soldier, and 
served in the cruel wars in Corsica. After a com- 
paign or two he married a rich heiress of Aix, in 
rrovence, dissipated her fortune and his own, 
contracted enormouB debts, ill-treated his wife, 
separated from her, obtained the renown of being 
one of the most debauched men in France, and all 
before he was twenty-five years old.* To check 
his wild career, which threatened his whole family 
with ruin, his father applied to the court for 
lettres de cachet , which rt was not unusual to 
graut in the like cases, and got him locked up 
in the Ch&teau d’lf, which stands on a rock above 
the Mediterranean shore and the old town of 
Marseilles. He was afterwards tranferred to the 
fortress of Joux, in Franche Comttf ; hut, being 
allowed more liberty there., he made use of it m 
seducing and absolutely carrying off Sophie de 
Ruffey, Marquise de Mounier, the young and pretty 
wife of the old president of the chamber of ac- 
counts at Ddle.f The seduction and the double 
adultery would not have excited any particular 
sensation — for such things were every-day occur- 
rences — but the carrying off w4s a startling no- 
velty, a measure never resorted to by well-bred 
French gallants ; and, though the lady went of hei 
own free will, he was found guilty %i de rapt,” and 
beheaded in effigy. He had taken refuge with his 
Sophie in Holland, where, being penniless, and on 
the point of starving with the companion of his 
flight, he first began to write for the booksellers. 
But he had not been long in Holland befoie he 
seduced a lady, most respectably connected, un- 
married, young, handsome, graceful, and innocent, 
and who sacrificed everything for him, to he by 
him ill treated and in a very few years cast ott* 
and abandoned. With consent of the Dutch au- 
thorities he was seized by agents of the French 
police, who carried him back to France. This 


southern climate — from the fair hut factio^city 
of Florence, when Ghihellines and GuelJMrerc 
Dg mad war, and the Ghibelline ancestor of 
bean became, like Dante, a fugitive. The 
family, from their first settlement in France, seem 
to have been noted as an eccentric and wild race. 
Qafyriel Honord’s grandfather was a destroyer of 
man as a fierce and brave soldier j buf his father, 
the Marquis Victor, set himself up as “ the friend of 
pien” (pami <k$ hommes^ wrote books under that 


• " I bare heard." lays bis friend Dumont, " that, to obtain tbo 
band or fats wire, be had recourse to means which were not very dell- 
cute. The young lady’s parent* refused their consent, and there was 
a dangerous rival to lie got rid of. It Is said that, after having cor- 
rupted a femme de chain bre of the fwmlly who gave him amorous 
rendmoua, he went one night in a carriage to a street bard by, la 
order to five an air of mystery end excite curiosity. The carriage re- 
mained there wen) hours, and the spies of his rival soon reported 
that the Grant de Mlnbeau went to the brace of his mistress Ivy 
night and bayed till morning. The young lady's reputation was com- 
mitted, the rival beat a retreat, and the relations were but too happy 
to prerent ceaodnloiu Mat by a marriage, this union, which had 
begun In love, grafted on fraud, wes coon broken by knadelitlm on 
bom rides, and a separation mm rrtoer. w — Scammin rer Mirabnu. 

f The Whole story of this seduction, with a rival to ftUrebean In 
tbo governor of Urn {prtrern— an old nutm-ls horrible. 
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wy in the rear 1777* The law was in a 
strange state, for, without any reference to Ms trial 
and sentence for the abduction, he was sent by 
another lettre de cachet to the dungeon of Vin- 
cennes, near Paris, where he lay some forty-two 
months with scarcely clothes to his bach. Upon 
his liberation he returned to Provence to claim bis 
wife or her fortune, and, not having money to em- 
ploy counsel, he pleaded his own bad cause with 
great ability and eloquence before the parlement of 
Aix, having for his audience the whole city, plea- 
sandy excited by so novel a procedure, and the 
Bight of a man who, since they saw him last, 
had gone through so many adventures. He lost 
his cause, but gained a new reputation, with some 
practice and confidence as a public speaker. He 
also engaged in scandalous lawsuits against his 
father, his brother, and other members of his 
family. His Sophie, Madame Mourner, died at 
this time, and, it is said, of poison, taken by 
herself in a fit of despair. Asa writer he had 
continued to ply the pen with much activity, 
but had not as yet acquired much reputation in 
that line, though he bad tried various subjects 
and styles, from the very moral and didactic, 
down to the obscene. For several years, however, 
his principal means of support were derived foum 
his pen*— a pen of all work, that undertook any- 
thing the Paris booksellers wanted — a history, an 
essay on the Free Navigation of the Scheldt, a 
treatise on political economy, an essay on the sect 
of the Illuminati, an essay on Count Cagliostro, an 
address to the democrats of Holland, a translation, 
a novel, or a love-song. It appears, however, that 
he made books and pamphlets as commoner men 
make pins and needles, adopting in literature that 
division of labour which has been found so useful 
in the mechanical arts, and, like the master manu- 
facturer, giving his own sole name to the articles 
produced. In 1784 he paid a visit to London, 
where he made himself known as an habitual liar, 
quarrelled with John Wilkes on the subject of the 
gallows and hanging, and involved himself in a 
trial at the Old Bailey, in which, though the 
accuser and witness, it is doubtful whether ne did 
not make a worse figure than the party he accused 
— one Hard!, who had been acting as his amanu- 
ensis, and who was tried for stealing Mirabeau's 
shirts— more shirts than he bad been in the habit 
of possessing for many a year.* He became ac- 


* The prisoner, Jacques Philippe Hardl, was acquitted Yean 
alter, when Mirabeau was attracting universal attention by hU oon 
duet In the National Assembly. Justice Bailor, who had sat upon the 
bench at the trial, stated, la different companies, that Mirabeau had 


had the Many, because his ssrvant demaudad bis wagm of him, 
and threatened mm with an arreat, to charge him with a felony, for 
which thare waa so little foundation, that it was proved upon the trial 
that Mirabeau had noter been possessed of so many shirts as he had 
accused his servant of stealing 1 Prom the high quarter it came from 
this story seemed entitled to universal credit, and, certainly, other 
foots in the life and adventurao of Mirabeau did not tend to vender It 
We leant, however, from the Memoirs of Sir Samusl 


Romilly, tlut Romilly himself, then a young barrister, his friend 
Baynes, another young barrister, and Sir Gilbert ElUot, who had 
baan at the same school in Prunes with Mirabeau, and was the 
greatest friend he bed In England, wtra present at the trial, and had 
been consulted by Mlraiieau upon eU the stone he had taken i that, 
wheutlte trial was over, Sir Gilbert ElUot, Baynes, and RomlUy went 
immediately from foe court to Buynes's chambers, and there drew up 


auainted with the late 8k Samuel Romilly, the 
first Marquess of Lansdowne (Lord Shelburne), 
and with other Englishmen of note and rank 
belonging to the Whig or opposition party, who 
admired the wit and fire or the man, detested 
the arbitrary extra-judicial way in whiph he bad 
been made to pass tbe prime of his life in fort- 
resses and state prieona, and fully sympathised 
with him in denouncing the oppression*? uncet*” 
tainties, and depravities of a decrepit, profligate 
government. Nor were these sentiments at 4 
confined to any particular set of men or politic*! 
party. At this time the old despotism of France 
was odious to the Tories — odious to every English- 
man that reflected on the subject, or compared the 
condition of France with that which England had 
attained under free institutions. During his stay 
in England Mirabeau wrote and published— and 
Romilly translated for Mm— a work against the 
proposed American order or society of Cincinnati, 
and be also wrote a series of letters to his friend 
Cham fort, in which he eulogised in a warm manner 
the character and institutions of this country. He 
acquired no inconsiderable portion of political in- 
formation, with an insight into the workings of 
our constitution ; and, though his knowledge was 
incomplete, and though there were no Buch mate- 
rials in France to work with, this visit to England 
was calculated to be of some use to one about to 
be engaged in constitution-making. On bis re- 
turn to Paris, finding the pay of the booksellers 
altogether inadequate to his expenditure, and rea- 
sonably considering that he had abilities and 
knowledge that qualified him for diplomatic em- 
ployment, he applied for a place; but his evil 
reputation stood in the way of his promotion. 
Calonne, who was then in power, had, however, 
sundry obligations to him, for he had taken part in 
a pamphlet war which broke out on the first dis- 
missal of Necker, and had directed the hostilities 
against the Genevese financier with some effect* 
Frederick the Great, too, waa approaching the end 
of his extraordinary career, and it was considered 
important that the French ministry should be fully 
informed of the character and views of his suc- 
cessor, together with the disposition of Ms minis- 
ters, generals, courtiers, and of all that surrounded 
him, including? u a matter of course, Ms mistress 


one 3f foe newspaper* , which contained a agruptUouely exsuet eooonut 
of everything foal passed j and that Baron Benya, who tried the pet* 
•oner, declared (Iran the bench foot, though foe prisoner ought car* 


full aoommI of foe trial, which was fog next day published In 


tamly to have been acquitted, no blame whatever was to ho imputed 
to the prosecution. Komtlly sad hie two friends were convinced that 
nothing at all discreditable to Mirabeau appeared upon this trial. 
Romilly says that Hard], having abruptly left him, attkmpk Mi. 
wages rema in e d unpaid, suspicion naturally fell upon him, and foe 
count obtained a warrant against him s font the evidence t 


•light, and 


that foeiefore the 
foe sSne authority font, 


» property acquitted. We learn 
besides foeshiite, Haidt was 


charged with stealing a manuscript copy of foe co rr e sp on denc e tec* 
tween Voltaire and? Alembert, which was at that time unpublished. 



and deference for tnch authority i hot we have vend, 
y, an amount of foe trfel, with foe examination and 
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or mistresses, a class to which the French diplo- 
matists of the old school, and in the heyday times 
of absolutism, always paid very particular atten- 
tion, Calonne therefore supplied the count with 
money and sent him to Berlin; but he appears 
not to have mentioned the blackened name of 
Jk$irabeau to the king or to any of his colleagues ; 
the nttssion was unaccredited, secret — in short, the 
count was employed as a spy. According to his 
own account, he introduced himself, as one travel- 
ling for his amusement, into the society of minis- 
ters, mistresses, courtiers, and princes royal, and 
obtained — which is very probable — a deal of se- 
cret information, which the French ambassador, 
or any accredited agent, could never have obtained. 
He says that he was the first to obtain certain in- 
formation of the death of the great Frederick at 
Potsdam, and would assuredly have been the first 
to communicate that important information to Ca- 
lonnc if he had only had a little more money to 
pay couriers. On returning to Paris, as poor as 
he had left it, Mirabeau compiled with his usual 
rapidity a book on the Prussian monarchy, from 
materials which he had collected during his six or 
seven months’ stay in Berlin.* This work was 
perhaps the moBt respectable of all his produc- 
tions; but there is in it much vagueness, loose 
generalisation, and empty declamation ; and it is 
only here and there that one sees any trait or sign 
of genius.t He also wrote, m the form of a series 
of letters, a book which was much more taking 
with the French reading public — ‘ A Secret His- 
tory of the Court of Berlin* — for it was filled with 
scandalous anecdotes. Montmorin, the French 
minister for foreign affairs, offered the needy count 
a sum of money to suppress the book : Mirabeau 
took the money, and afterwards went to a book- 
seller and sold the copyright. The publication, 
which was anonymous, provoked a prosecution by 
the king’s advocate , \ and the Secret History was 
condemned to be burnt by the common hangman, 
which as a matter of course caused it to be more 
eagerly sought after and read. The sentence— 
one of the very last that proceeded from the ex- 
piring parlement of Paris — was passed in 1T88, 
when the whole, nation was crying out for the en- 
tire liberty of the press, and when the States 
General, that were to procure all manner of liber- 
ties, were actually promised. All France, all the 
reading part of Europe, knew Mirabeau to be the 
author of the book; yet he wrote circulatory let- 
ters in English newspapers, and in a French 
newspaper published at London, to deny the au- 



thorship, or rather to mystify the fact, for in dew- 
ing it he seemed not only to admit it, but to take 
merit to himself for it. ThiB Secret History, 
though in some parts loose enough, was by no 
means so deserving of hangman’s hands as several 
of his preceding works which circulated freely in 
France. There is scarcely a brilliant or smart 
thing in it except the exclamation that the forced 
artificial monarchy of Prussia was a pear that was 
rotten before it was ripe— a truth which was made 
pretty evident a few years later.* Compiling, 
scribbling, and making others scribble for him at 
a portentous rate, Mirabeau contrived to keep soul 
and body together, down to the time when he be- 
came a statesman and regenerator. As the methods 
he employed in his literary avocations were pre- 
cisely the same as those he adopted as a senator 
and orator — as he made his projects of laws and 
reforms and his speeches in the same way in which 
he made his books — we may say a few more words 
in explanation of his method, and of the confidence 
with winch he appropriated everything to himself. 
According to his partial friend, Dumont, who 
loved the man for his attaching qualities and the 
good that was really in him, and who is forward 
to acknowledge that the materials which he him- 
self furnished very copiously received a new life 
after they had passed under the hand of Mirabeau, 
half of the floating talent of France was employed 
by this maiire dn mbtier , and with such ready aid 
the author, as was afterwards the orator, was reudy 
for everything and anything, M Having formed 
an acquaintance with a geographer, he began to 
think of writing a universal geography. Had any 
one shown him the elements of Chinese grammar, 
lie would, no doubt, have immediately attempted 
a treatise on the Chinese language He studied 
and learned his subject m writing about it, and all 
that he required was an assistant to collect and 
furnish him with materials. He could so contrive 
as to get notes and additions from twenty different 
hands ; and, had he been offered a good price, I 
am confident he would have undertaken to write 
on encyclopedia. His activity was prodigious. 
If he worked little himself, he made others work 
very hard for him. He had a particular skill in 
finding out men of talent, and in successfully flat- 
tering those who could be of use to him, by means 
of insinuations of friendship and of notions pf 
doing public good. His interesting and animated 
conversation was aB a hone on which he sharpened 
his tools. Nothing was lost to him; he carefully 
collected anecdotes, sayings, thoughts; appro* 
pri&ted to his own benefit the fruits of the reaaiog 
and study of his friends ; knew how to use the 
information thus acquired so as to appear to have 


* The book vu translated almo*t Immediately late English. and 
ibltahod in London with a few trivial suppressions and mistefces. 


Ke anonymous translator took no incorrect view of the produetUm, 
and hi* words may be applied pretty closely to all Mtauwau'a writ- 
ing* aud doing* " Thu work itself proves Mm to be a* m tey w 
man i frequently capable of despising whet 1* despicable, fat ante®* 
times alike capable of practising what he dMpiset; ooeaateaaUy with 
views so Independent, dignified, and comprehensive, as to yttterc# 
admiration and applause; at other*. displaying vanity, — 
schemes, and stooping to arts that excite pity and magnet* 
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always possessed it ; and, when he had once begun 
a work in earnest, it was seen to make a rapid and 

daily progress He had some right to 

regard himself as the father of all these works, 
for he had presided over the execution, and with- 
out his activity they would never have been pub- 
lished.’* [As soon as they were finished he certainly 
considered them as wholly and solely his own, and, 
though he would divide sotne of the booksellers’ 

money, he would never divide the fame.] 

41 He had some natural taste, but he knew little : 
his small knowledge, however, served for all occa- 
sions. In the whirlwind of his stormy life he had 
had no leisure for study; but in his prison at 
Vincennes he had occupied himself in general 
reading, had exercised himself in making transla- 
tions and copying passages from a few great au- 
thors. All this scarcely formed the capital of an 
ordinary man of letters ; and when he spoke open- 
heSftediy he Was by no means proud of his know- 
ledge or acquirements ; but what was particular to 

him was a soul eloquent and passionate 

He had been accustomed even from his youth to 
think about great questions of politics and govern- 
ment, but he was not made to go to the depths of 
them; the labour of examination, comparison, 
discussion, doubt, Were little suited to his natftfe : 
he bad too much heat, and fermentation, and im- 
atiettde to submit to any laborious occupation ; 
is mind went by leaps and starts, but it could 
leap vigorously and daringly; he abounded in 
smart, striking expressions, and made a particular 

study of them As an author it must be 

confessed that all his works, without exception, 
are pieces of patchwork, little of which would re- 
main as his if every one of his contributors claimed 
his share .... He felt himself absolutely in- 
capable of writing anything continuously unless 
he was sustained and guided by some borrowed 
labour; but, when he had a groundwork and ma- 
terials furnished him, he could enlarge, combine, 
give more force and life, and a movement of elo- 
quence to the whole. This he called putting the 
dash into a work, (i mettre le trait it un ouvrage ,) 
and his traits consisted of sallies, epigrams, 
ironies, allusions, or anything lively or cutting — 
and this was almost all the wdTk he did either to 
his books or to his speeches.” With such quali- 
ties, acquirements, and habits, Mirabeau might 
indeed seem made to shine in a popular assembly, 
at a tempestuous time, when audacity and fire were 
required, and in which a little political knowledge 
would go a great way; but they assuredly did not 
qualify him for any of the high duties of a re- 
forming legislator, or creator of a constitution, 
government, laws; and in France nearly every- 
thing was to be created, and everything required 
profound knowledge, long reflection, end modera- 
tion. France was not to be re-made by traits and 
bons-mots. If such things could have saved her, 
she would not have been in this agony. Vet, such 
as he was.Mirabeau was about the most hopeful 
man that took his seat in fhfc States General. His 


schemes were not all visions; he set limits to his 
reform, and, having secured fortune, consideration, 
and power*— for lacking these he would have driven 
on the revolutionary car just as far as any among 
them— and having reformed the monarchy instead 
of destroying it — if such reform were really possible 
—he would have put a drag-chain on the wheels^ 
and have at least tried to stop. He had a confident 
and never flagging reliance on his phyaical powers, 
his audacity, and hia thundering voice. All be* 
sides him were in their turns undecided and timid 
—afraid of what they had done, afraid of what 
they had still to do, and most of ail afraid of the 
sovereign people but Mirabeau was never timid : 
he defied the shouting, threatening mob to the 
last, and he died before they could obtain any tri- 
umph over him. For the part he was to act, and 
the theatre in which he had to act it, his physical 
advantages were immense. He was tall and ex- 
ceedingly robust ; his carriage was imposing and 
majestic ; his face was frightfully ugly, but he had 
an eye of fire, and the size of his head, the grand 
height and breadth of his brow, and an enormous 
quantity of raven-black hair flowing down to his 
shoulders, made up an aspect which all men were 
struck with, and which the rabble, that always 
filled the galleries in numbers immeasurably 
greater than that of the House, could never look 
at without emotions of awe and fear. He well 
knew, and he artistically availed himself of, these 
exterior advantages and peculiarities. When ha 
became a senator he paid the most scrupulous 
attention to his dress and to Iub luxuriant head of 
hair; no regular actor was more careful about 
these matters. With his friends he was accus- 
tomed to compare his head to that of a wild boar, 
and to say that, when he shook it in the assembly, 
fear and trembling followed. His sonorous voice 
could make soft music as well as thunder; its 
gentler tones were tnebdiotu and touching ; it was 
a glorious orgSli> The old marquis, the friend 
of men, complained that his ion had destroyed all 
formulas. Thera Were Still people in France who 
retained some respect for formulas, and for all the 
established notions of decency which Mirabeau 
had outraged. When he presented himself to the 
noblesse of Provence as a candidate for the ho- 
nours of representing them in the States General, 
he was rejected with disdain, and with some hol- 
low muttcrings about the indecency of his past 
life. The motive ostensibly assigned was, that he 
did not possess a fief ; hut the real reasons of his 
rejection were his ill-fame, and his previous attacks 
upon exclusive privileges. Perhaps the last rea-* 
son was the strongest, and Mirabeau chose to con- 
aider it as the only reason. With curses on the * 
aristocrats, he then offered himself to the Tiers 
Etat, and was elected both by Aix and by Mar- 
seilles. He chose to sit for Aix, which had alter- 
nately witnessed his splendour and his degradation* 
His younger brother, who had been returned by 
5e noble order, could never forgive him for enter- 
ing the assembly as a plebeian. On the day of 
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the 1 grand procession to Notre Dame the Titan- 
lain form of Mirabeau drew and fixed the popular 
gaze ; many of the upper classes, who knew more 
of him, turned their eyes from him with remarks 
or sneers ; but unabashed he stalked on, prouder 
and more stately in his plain black mantle and 
plain white cravat than any noble or prince there.* 
At this time he was generally regarded as a dan- 
gerous enemy and unsafe friend : his lawsuits, his 
shameless intrigues with women, his running awAy 
with other men's wives, his open dissolute man- 
ners, his imprisonments and scrapes of all kinds, 
were Tather more than could be pardoned even in 
so lax a city as Paris ; and in respectable houses 
his name was never mentioned but with scorn. 
When he appeared for the first time in the great 
hall at Versailles there was clapping and applaud- 
ing at the names of Mounier, Chapelier, Rabaud de 
St. Etienne, and many others ; but when the name 
of Mirabeau was pronounced, instead of applause, 
there was hissing and hooting. Afterwards mem- 
bers of the States General spoke openly of dis- 
placing him by questioning the legality of his 
return in their verification of powers.t But long 
before they got to this verification Mirabeuu 
showed them that he was their lord and master, 
and there was no more talk about expulsion 4 He 
was in the fortieth or forty -first year of his age 
when he entered this assembly. 

The Abbti Sieyes, of whom something has 
been already said, had recently renounced the 
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clerical order, and was sitting with the Tiers 
Etat, as one of the Paris deputies. His pamph- 
let and other works had obtained him a great 
reputation among his countrymen, for “ his non- 



L Mirabeau took his revenge by publishing a journal, entitled 
a Etata Oeneraut,” and which was a caricature of the assembly. 
In it he compared, with more truth than aatire, Messieurs tha Depu- 
ties to a set or riotous school -boys; he sharply nttecked Neoker, then 
the idol and save-all of the nation, and launched epigrams against h 
bundled others As the liberty of the press was not yet recognised, 
N acker and the government commanded the suppression of this ano- 
nymous newspaper. But Mirabeau 's spite would not be disappointed. 
He announced, under his own name, “ Letters to hit Oonstituenta." 
No one dared to dispute the right of a representative of the people to 

S ve an account of the public sittings of the assembly ; and he con* 
sued for some time to HU these letters with abase, epigrams, and 
car Matures. 


sense suited their nonsense.** He entertained 
a most sovereign contempt for the actual state of 
society, not only in France, which waa the only 
country he knew anything about, but in all Europe, 
in all the world, not even excepting the United 
States of America, whose model constitution he 
would have destroyed tb make a better one for them 
with his own line and rule. He considered the 
English constitution as mountebank work and 
humbug, got up to impose on the obtuse under- 
standings of a dull people. The only thing apper- 
taining to England that he could condescend to 
admire was the trial by jury, and even that, like 
all the Frenchmen of the time, he misunderstood. 
In spite of their long practice, he looked upon the 
English as mere children in matters of constitutor 
and intimately believed that at any given hour h; 
could improvise an incomparably better constitu- 
tion for France. In the overflowing vanity of his 
heart he told one of the best informed and mos* 
sensible men of the time, that “ polity was a science 
which he believed he had completed ** (la 'politique 
est une science que je crow avoir achevee). There 
were but too many Abbtk Sieyes in this assembly 
for, though few were destined to make so many 
constitutions, there were scores upon scores who be- 
lieved, like him, that they had mastered every diffi- 
culty in the science. The text-book of Sieyes, and 
of all of them, was the Contrat Social of Rousseau. 
A mean, feeble frame, weak voice, and timid spi- 
rit, prevented him from taking the lead in debates 
which were all hurricanes ; but through his writ- 
ings, which had traced the march of the assembly 
and claimed the whole power of the three estates 
for one of them, he was for some time regarded as 
a head of the Tiers Etat. He drew out the plan of 
battle, although he remained in hit tent when it 
was to he fought. He did little himself as a dc- 

K , but he made other deputies do a great deal.* 
3 me respects he differed from the herd, for he 
was cold and passionless. A vainer, more self- 
sufficient man, a more wiry, mechanical, pedantic 
logician, a more narrow-minded and unimaginative 
metaphysician, or a more thorough dogmatist, 
never existed. 

Bailly, another of the Paris deputies, was a very 
different man from Sieyes. He was the son of an 
artist, who had been keeper of the royal pictures, 
and the writer of many forgotten poems besides. 
He attached himself to the study of astronomy at 
an early age, and, while yet a young man, pub- 
lished several admired works on that science or 
matters connected with it. His merits were not 
unrewarded, and several years before the outburst 
of the revolution he had become a member of the 
three great French academies. France has pro- 
duced few more elegant writers ; but his M History 
of Astronomy*’— his greatest work— no longer satis* 
fies astronomers ; and his political science appears 
to have been no science at all. He went into the 
States General with the belief that he was to glide 
down a quiet stream to a blessed Utopia ; and he 

• Dumont. 
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900 Q found himself whirled away by a torrent with 
rock* ahead and op either aide of nim. Though 
entertaining liberal opinions, and though eager for 
a constitution, Bailly had hesitated before com- 
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mitting himself, and it was with regret and mis- 
giving that he quitted his pleasant retreat at 
Chaillot ; but friends, philosophes were not to be 
resisted, and the electors of Paris flattered and en- 
couraged him by naming him the first of their 
twenty deputies. He was in his fifty-third 

Mourner had been secretary to the provincial 
states of Dauphiny, his native province, and had 
contributed m a very essential manner to the hot 
patriotism of that part of France and to the convo- 
cation of the States General. He had enjoyed a 
high reputation at Grenoble, and there were few 
men that came to the great hall at Versailles from 
whom more was expected. He had abundant 
courage, and played about the boldest part at a most 
critical moment ; but when he found that the re- 
volution was going too fast, and far beyond the 
original intentions of its framers, he lost heart and 
presence of mind, sneaked away from the assembly 
and from Paris, hiding himself in the remote hills of 
Dauphiny, and excusing himself, as so many others 
did, by protesting that he had thought better of the 
people, and of human nature, than human nature 
and the people deserved.* Rabaud St. Etienne was 
a Protestant clergyman ; Petion, a young advocate 
from Chartres, who hitherto had been distin- 
guished only by a taste for music and fiddling, and 
an incoherent passion for liberty and equality 

* A few montlu before the grand meeting at Versailles the Mar* 
quia de Boulllfc saw Necker for the last time, aud conversed with 
him bn the imprudence and peril of hU plan or no plan. The mar* 

S uit says—** I represented to him with force, and with truth, the 
anger of as s embling the States General In the manner he intended. 
1 told him that he was arming the people against the diet orders of 
the state, and that, when thus delivered up unarmed, they would 
soon feel ths effects of their vengeance, urged on by the two most 
active passions of the human heart, Interest and self love. I entered 
info particulars, but he coldly answered me, raising his eyes to hea- 
ven, that it was necessary to rely on the moral virtue of mankind. I 
replied tlial this was a line romanoe, but he would see a horrible and 
bloody tragedy, of which I advised him to avoid the catastrophe. At 
this he smiled, and Madame Necker told me that my apprehensions 
wore e*travaa»ttt . ,i — MJmnnt Ar BtmlU. 

f “ 1 saw ration rather froqueuUy without gaeesiug the part he 
would one day play* He had the emfeepofat of an indolent man and 
the apnoambce of a tolerably good follow j but ha was vtio, and 
looked upon himself as the amt of orators, because he was always 
speak lug like Barnavt. Ha had little Wit nothing striklug in him, 
no force of expression or of thought. 4 '— I>aaioirt* 

VOL. II. 


Bamave was the son pf a lawyer of Grenoble, 
and had obtained hie election through a patriotic 
pamphlet ; he was young, daring, ana ambitious— 
inexperienced, untaught, uninformed in political 
life, but gifted with eloquence and fire : hia readi- 
ness astonished Mirabeau, who is reported to have 
said of him, “ This is a young tree that will mount 
high if they will only let it grow.” But next to 
Mirabeau himself, the man that claims the most 
particular attention in the States General is— 
Maximilian Isidore Robespierre, who performed 
a fur more considerable part, and attracted much 
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more notice, even at this early stage of the revo- 
lution, than is usually reported. He was bom at 
Arras on the 6th of April, 1159. His mother was 
the daughter of a respectable brewer, his father an 
advocate practising in Arras. When he was seven 
years old he lost his mother by death, and his 
father soon after by flight, for the advocate, to 
escape his creditors, fled to America and there 
disappeared, leaving Maximilian and three younger 
children to the charity of people who had more 
bowels than their own father. Old France con- 
tained some good things: there were numerous 
charitable institutions founded by the piety of 
princes and churchmen in the earlier times ; and 
there were prelates and priests that exercised as 
well as preached the Christian charities. Maxi- 
milian and his brother Augustine were both put 
into the public school of Arras, and, together with 
another brother, who appears to have died in his 
childhood, and a sister who survived them both 
and only died in 1834, were fed and clothed, and 
brought up, upon charity, and chiefly the charity 
of priests. Maximilian attracted notice by the 
gentleness of his manners and his promise of future 
abilities ; aud the Bishop of Arras, M. de Conzid, 
obtained from the great Abbaye de St Waas one 
of its exhibitions at the college of Louis le Grind 
at Paris for the promising orphan. On hia 
arrival in Paris M. de la Roche, a canon of Notre 
Dame, took him under his protection, so that this 
priest-destroyer owed almost everything to bene* 
vmttt ecclesiastics. In the college of loot* fe 
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Grand be had for his fellow-students Camille Des- 
moulins, Lebrun, Sulleau, Duport-du-Tertre, and 
Stitttislas Frdron, who took very different sides in 
the revolution, but who all equally came to an 
untimely end.* It is said that one of the pro- 
fessors, M. Herivaux, an enthusiast in Roman 
history, and one that thought that Roman heroes 
wfere proper models for modern France, encouraged 
and applauded his pupil’s precocious notions about 
liberty and equality. It was certainly the fashion 
in most schools and colleges in France to over- 
romanize raw youths, and to give them crude mis- 
taken notions about ancient institutions and ancient 
virtues — not excepting those of the fiercest kind — 
which were rarely corrected in after-life by a fuller 
Btudy of the subject, and maturer meditation. If, 
in any case, a little knowledge be a dangerous 
thing, it waB so in this. A very great part of the 
revolution reads like a parody of ancient history ; 
and we shall find Continually the examples of 
Greece and Rome cited as precedents for some 
of the woret atrocities that were committed. 1 1 was, 
indeed, a time for all good or quiet Frenchmen to 
have exclaimed with their own poet— “ God deliver 
me from these Greeks and Romans !” When 
Maximilian Robespierre was about to leave the 
college of Louis lc Grand, he obtained, through 
the patronage of Cardinal de Rohan, a presenta- 
tion for his brother Augustine. He now dedicated 
himself to the law, and became in very brief time 
an advocate in Arras, as his father had been before 
him. He pleaded in a cause in favour of some 
persons who had erected lightning conductors 
— a startling novelty in Arras, and complained 
of by some of the neighbours — and he gradually 
obtained some legal reputation. The business of a 
young provincial advocate could not, however, 
be very great ; and he had time and ambition to 
aspire to the honours of literature. He cultivated 
the Belles Lettres , wrote verses, and belonged to a 
verse-making confraternity — an Arras Arcadia or 
Della Crusca— called LcsRosati, or The Be-rosed, 
the members of which wore crowns of roses, 
spouted their own rhymes, and made impromptus 
bo many times a year. He also tried his hand at 
more serious compositions. In 1184 the Society 
of Arts and Sciences at Metz proposed a prize for 
the best essay on the question— u Whence arises 
the opinion which extends to a whole family a por- 
tion of the disgrace inflicted on a criminal by a 
degrading punishment? And is that opinion 
beneficial to society or otherwise ?” Robespierre 
took the liberal side of the question, but his essay 
was not deemed the best. The Academy of Amiens 
offered a prize for the best eulogium on Greasy 
the light, gay, and graceful author of Vert-Vert* 
La Chartreuse, Les Ombres, and other pieces in 

* OwitlU DeaoouUna and Lebrun ware thorough-going revubli- 
qjum, an d they were guillotined ; Sulleau waa a royalist, and w*i 
mas '■ncred by the moo ; Du port du-Tertrc was a constitutional 
moMMcnial, sad be was guillotined ; Frenm was a Jacobiu of the 
most enraged kind, but, though he sent many to the guillotine, be 
Moaned It himself, to die of yellow fever:— being appointed under- 
prefect of St. Domingo, lie wenMo that island in iSOft, with the death- 
devoted expedition of General Lecleic, and died almost as soon as hs 


prose and verse. Here, too, Robespierre was a 
candidate, but only to be again disappointed of the 
prize. He was, however, comforted by a friend, 
who told him, in French Alexandrines, that he 
must not be discouraged, nor permit his modesty to 
obscure his merit — that glory was preparing im- 
mortal laurels for his head — and finally, that he 
was the prop of the Unhappy, the avenger of the 
innocent, one living only for virtue and sweet 
friendship ! All this was bad poetry and non- 
sense ; but it does not appear that Robespierre's 
general reputation among his fellow-townsmen 
was at all a bad one. The reader roust remember 
these particulars of the early Ufe of the little advo- 
cate of Arras when he finds him in the charac- 
ter of a dictator and exterminator* So high was 
the consideration in which he eras held by the 
democratic party, who had it all their own way, 
that at the elections for the States General he waB 
returned for Artois, one of the great provinces of 
the empire ; and as his brother members, or the 
deputies returned with him, were no orators, he 
undertook to speak for them all as well as for him- 
self Poor as the poorest, with a mean, weak- 
looking frame, a Bharp, thoughtful countenance, 
a most bilious complexion, and eyes that already 
needed spectacles, he arrived at Versailles. It was 
soon observed of him that he had a sinister aspect, 
that he never looked any one in the face, and that 
lie had a continual blinking of his eyes painful to 
see. He was a nervous man, and said himself he 
never stood up to speak without trembling. It is, 
however, a great, though almost a general mistake, 
to suppose that he sat silent, or wob an inactive 
or obscure member at the opening of the first 
assembly. * 

Among the deputies of the noblesse, and in far 
greater numbers among the deputies of the clergy, 
were men as extreme in their democracy as any 
of the Tiers. There was Lafayette with his one 
idea— to turn old France into on America, and be 
himself the Washington of it — with a reputation 
he merited for superior decency of manners and 
conduct in private life, and with a reputation for 
abilities he assuredly was not entitled to. His 
republicanism was mixed with inordinate vanity, 
which is the more offensive from a perpetual 
attempt at humility and modesty. Judging him 
aloue by his own private letters, we should say 
that, in another way, he was os vain as the Abbe 
Sieyes himself, and, in his early revolutionary 
career, not half so sincere. This abb£ frankly 
avowed from the beginning that what he and 
France wanted was a republic ; but this marquis 
declared in public that he was all for a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and in private that nothing but 
a republic would do— that nothing but a republic 
was suitable to the free and enlightened spirit of 
France, or worthy of the labour of one, who, at the 
age of nineteen, had devoted himself “ to the liberty 
of mankind and the destruction tf despotism, 
and who had learned his political philosophy in 

* Alt. In Quarterly Bsvtewon Life of XobMptettt^tluilumt. 
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the Amerimua revolution. Surely Lafayette haa character and intellect* described him as being 
been aingularly fortunate in obtaining, from a very ambitious without force or ability t as hungering 
considerable part of the world, a character for sin- after newspaper glory ; as aiming at a supreme 
cerity and straightforwardness. On the very power in the state without the courage or means 
threshold of the States General, he proclaimed to necessary to reach it ; and, to do justice to his 
Washington, with a very shallow knowledge of observance of decorum and domestic morals, and 
Washington's real present sentiments, that no his incessant professions of chivalrvum, and couple 
terms must be kept either with monarchy or aria- them with his ambition, he called him a Sir 
tocracy, that the Commons, the Tiers Etat, the Charles-Grandieon-Cromwell. His exploits in 
people, ought to be all and everything in France.* America, which did not exceed what might have 
His constant oracle and adviser, at this moment, was been expected from any young officer sprung from 
Jefferson, who never came to Washington’s mode- a brave nation, and which were only cried up there 
rate conclusion that, though a republic might be very 88 proceeding from a foreigner and a nobleman, 
well suited to the United States, it might sit very were exaggerated In France in the most extra- 
uneasily on a country like France. Lafayette boasted vagant manner { and not only waa hie own head 
that he had “ drawn the eword and thrown away the turned, but that of thf nation wit^ it, for all France 

scabbard”— that he “ would owe his celebrity to the believed, for a season, that he was the greatest of 
Tiers”— that he “ must be delighted with every- soldiers, and one of the greatest of statesmen, 
thing that drove on the revolution”— that he “ had T1) «' nation found out ite mistake, but Lafayette 
already tried all means except a civil war, which never did. His family was ancient, his connexions 
he might have brought on, and which he would were among the highest of the aristocracy, and his 
have provoked, but for the dread he entertained of wealth was great when he entered the assembly. 
the horrort it might catue.”t In all the private The Dukes of Liancourt and la Rochefoucault 
letters written at this critical moment, that we have weru botb °f 1,1 e liberal party, tolerably well 

seen, he talks in the same ultra-republican strain, acquainted with England, and sincerely aiming at, 

without foresight or moderation, or the least glimpse or wishing for, the establishment of a conatitution 

of a preference for constitutional monarch*. Whe resembling that of England. Count Lally Tol- 
craving after celebrity meets us in almost every lendal, son of the Indian Lally, was animated iu 
epistle ; and, in the confidence of friendship, his the tir8t P la cc by a passionate desire to redeem the 
vanity is as transparent as plate-glass. He can famc of hl8 fatber » to “P 01 * the unlawfulness and 
scarcely admit that he has been liable to human arbitrariness oi his trial and execution, and to pre- 
error in the politics he has pursued. If he has vent, ty ltt8tin 8 constitutional barriers, the re- 
ever done wrong others must bear the blame, for currence of similar tyrannical deeds; but except 
it was their over-caution and not his ardour that on tb * 8 one P°' nt be was, comparatively, calm and 
waa at fault. With a self-complacency scarcely to moderate, and he too appeals to have given a tho* 
be found in the heroes of Moliere’s comedies, he roughly conscientious preference to a limited con- 
tells a confidential correspondent— 11 It is to you stuutiunal monarchy. The two brothers Lameth, 
alone that I could write what may look like idle Count Theodore and Count Charles, had both served 
boastings-Hnot from believing that you will approve in America, and were attached to Lafayette and 

of them, but from knowing that you will keep them b ' 8 American school ; but they were far less enthu- 

secret. I solemnly assure you that during the Binstic “ 8 republicans, more open to any advances 

twelve years of my public life, if I have committed from the court, and much less disposed to incur 

several faults, there is not a single moment of that °* extremities. As for d’Esprthndnil, the 

life which I do not approve of; and, among the °. ld parlementer, he had been so shocked at the 
faults of which I have been guilty, many may be disrespect shown to the privileged body to which 
imputed to the prudence of other men.” He had he belonged, that he had returned from his last 
begun his public life as a stripling— he was now exile or relegation a furious royaliat. All these 
only in the 32nd year of his age— but, with such individuals were men of considerable weight and 
immeasurable vanity and self-satisfaction, where ability, and neither without moral courage nor 
was the hope of any improvement? There waa eloquence; but they were but a small number 
none; and Lafayette remained all his life a boy of among three hundred deputies of the noblesae, 
nineteen with one idea in his head, and his hand and what would they be when ewaUowed up in the 
perpetually placed upon hie heart in testimony of Tiers Etat? 

the honesty of his intentions, and of the truth of In »• order of * e moat conspicuous 

the protestation, made after every failure, that the member— and he would have been one of the moat 
fault waa attributable to other men. Mirabeau, conspicuous of men anywhere— was Charles Mau- 
whose keen eye took a correct measurement of his «ce Talleyrand, then Bishop of Autun, but who 

had nothing prel&tical or priestly in hit character, 
uptwo manners, or thoughts. Though the eldest son of a 
to two great princely family, he had been thrust into the 
r Juto£r church in his childhood on account of a physical 
imotrb deformity, it being considered in the family that 
the representative of ti>s long line of the princes of 

3 a 2 


• Beside* revolutionising France, Lafhyatte, u If one revol 
a time were not enough for hts mighty genius, wanted to get 
other revolutions* “ 1 wished,** said he, " to contribute 
ottier revolutions, ono in Ireland and one in Holland : the p 
of our ministers alone prevented my taking advantage of the 
the in J 

J * lMhfJiiili 


the public feeling in those countries.’ '—Frfcole letu 
CorrespoaSmee, end MamucripU fnAlttkod % kuFam&l 
t Yatiou* private letter* to WMhlagton and other*. 
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T&lteyr&nd Perigord ought not to be a cripple. But, 
if Charles Maurice was lame of a leg, he had no 
other kind of lameness or infirmity : his wit was 
keener and more nimble than that of any man in 



Talmctbixd. From a Portrait by Dupleni-Bertauz. 

Europe. He had hardly ever slept under the 
same roof with his father and mother, who neg- 
lected him from his infancy as a poor miserable 
being, and who, in making him a priest, had also 
made him rcuounce his right of primogeniture in 
favour of his second brother. In his youth, these 
things weighed upon his heart, Tendering him taci- 
turn, melancholy, Bhy, and reserved ; but this did 
not last, and, when he had thrown off his sadness 
for a bantering, philosophical cynicism, he was 
never sad again. His name, his rank, secured him 
immediate elevation in the church ; and he spent 
the revenues of his bishopric like a man of gal- 
lantry and pleasure in Paris. He had no more of 
the catholic priest about him than Cardinal de Retz 
in former times, or than the Cardinal de Rohan, 
or a hundred other bishops and dignitaries of the 
church of France, in the present time ; and, as for 
his religious faith, it lay in a smaller compass than 
that of the Savoyard vicar. Against the dogma 
of clerical celibacy his life was one constant pro* 
test — allowing himself, in this respect, much more 
licence, or open liberty, than was common with 
his predecessors* or contemporaries in the church. 
But with all this he was a nice observer of the 
bienseances ; and was master of that difficult secret 
of knowing when to speak out, and when to be 
silent. As yet, his political knowledge and expe- 
rience were nearly all to be acquired ; but the very 
few men who knew him well prognosticated great 
things from his sagacity. Though not harsh, un- 
kind, or misanthropical, but rather the revers^p 
that, he cared too little for mankind to be very 
ardent in any scheme for their improvement; and 
it may reasonably be doubted whether he would 
have entered into this revolution at all, if he had 
not clearly perceived that it was inevitable*, and 
that his best chance of getting through it was to 
take some quiet post near the helm. Perhaps too, 
with all his coolness and impassiveness, he was im- 


pelled, by the bitter recollections of his early life, 
to wish the humiliation of a body into which he 
had been forced ; and though no man was less of a 
system-maker, or more remote from the philosophe 
fanaticism of the day, he may have been prepared 
to witness, without any deep emotion, the over- 
throw of a church whose wages he received and 
spent, but whose doctrines he despised. Confident 
in his own abilities, his powers of application to 
business, and his address, he could hardly despair, 
when bishoprics and archbishoprics, and all the 
profitable dignities and envied privileges of the 
Gallican church, should be swept away, of obtain- 
ing wealth and distinction in some other line. He 
had indeed felt already that the vocation for which 
he was best fitted was diplomacy. If he had any 
decided preference in forms of government, it was 
assuredly for a constitutional monarchy ; but Tal- 
leyrand set out with a determination not to let this 
preference interfere with his own personal safety. 
The philosophy in which he had really been reared, 
and which was not that taught at the Sorbonue, 
ltd him to despise, as fools and madmen, the mar- 
tyrs of religion ; and Talleyrand would not be a 
martyr for any Bystem or code of opinions. It is 
not for his countrymen to charge him with insin- 
cerity, and a proneness to sHift and turn ; for, if he 
had not so accommodated himself to the circum- 
stances made by their madness, he must have been 
B&cnficed over and over again, lie took thirteen 
oaths to different constitutions, republics, and ino- 
narchs ; but if he had not sworn, he w r ould have 
been thirteen times a martyr. With all his easy 
adaptability, he was no small sufferer; and m the 
hour of adversity this voluptuous, expensive man 
could accommodate himself to privations, and share 
almost his last shilling with the friend that could 
amuse and be amused by him. Very different 
from Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, was the Bishop 
of Chartres : he was an amiable enthusiast, of per- 
fectly good faith, and of a very weak judgment. He 
believed that there was sufficient virtue and mode- 
ration in the people to justify the Tiers Etat in the 
full extent of their claims ; and that there could 
scarcely he anything but candour, single-minded- 
ness, and integrity in the reformers : he knew the 
enormity of the existing abuses — every man knew 
it — and he fancied that all might be set right with- 
out blood or violence, or injustice of any kind : he 
was a sincerely devout Christian, according to the 
forms of the church of Rome ; hut his heart had 
ever been & stranger to intolerance, and he had 
even rejoiced at the emancipation of the French 
Protestants. He wished for a reform in the tem- 
poralities of his own church, and he could not fore- 
see that the very first essay in reform would be to 
annihilate that church.* In the simplicity of his 
heart he cordially joined Talleyrand in proposing 
that the order of the clergy should waive their ob- 
jection about the verification of powers, consent to 
the vote by bead, and concur and co-operate with 
the commons in proposing and making a constitu- 

• Dumont, who knew the Bishop of Chartres very intimately. 
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tion which should limit the monarchy without de- 
stroying it; make nobles and clergy pay taxes, and 
renounce privileges without sacrificing them ; re- 
store credit and tranquillity to France ; and render 
all classes happier, juster, and more tolerant. 
When he became an exile, and was depending on 
the charity of strangers for the bread he was eating, 
the poor, good, simple old bishop could not under- 
stand how this beautiful vision could have failed.* 
Very different again, both from the Bishop of 
Chartres and the Bishop of Autun, was the Abbd 
Maury, who became, under Napoleon, a cardinal, 
and Archbishop of Paris, and one of the most 
selfish and worldly of priests or men. These 
qualities, however, appear to have been the result 
of his sad experience of the little faith that was to 
be placed in the disinterestedness or political wis- 
dom of his countrymen, or of those very large por- 
tions of them who, in the rapid changes of the 
times, ruled France. At his entrance into the 
States General, he took a clearer view of the tend- 
ency of the Tiers Etat than any other man there ; 
he strenuously, and with great eloquence, urged the 
deputies of the clergy, in their separate chamber, 
never to consent to the verification in common; 
and he told them, in a few energetic words, that, if 
the three orders were confounded as one delibera- 
tive and voting body, all would be lost. He was 
not merely eloquent, but unusually well informed : 
he is charged with sophistry, but wc see no appear- 
ance of it in his present performances. His points 
and his bons-mots — and no orator or statesman in 
France was anything without bons-mots — were, next 
to Mirabeau’s, Talleyrand’s, and Nar bonne’s, as 
good as any man's. It was Maury who said at the 
beginning that the philosophy of the revolution 
might be described in a very few words : — All men 
who had nothing said to all who hod something, 
“ Ote~toi t que je m'y melte " (Get out of my way, 
that I may get into your place). 

But out of these three hundred deputies of 
the clergy, about two hundred were possessed of 
no ecclesiastical dignity ;f and, besides the noted 
curate Gregoire, who subsequently ran to the utmost 
lengths of Jacobinism, there were many of these 
two hundred eager for a sweeping reform, which, 
among one of its blessed fruits, should give them 
preferment, or some better provision; and they 
despaired of this reform from any but the Tiers 
Etat. It is said that the persuasive tongue of 
Talleyrand was employed in winning over these 
men to vote for the verification in common ; but 
their own feelings and circumstances really directed 
them ; and, with a very few exceptions, all the 
hungry parish priests and country curates showed, 
from the very first moment, a disposition to join 
the great moving party. Their poverty was ren- 

* Th* Marquess of Lansdowite tern him, anonymously, * bill of 
exchange for 100/. Ho would not accept it, Baying that, a* he should 
nover be able to repay it, he ought to know who wa» his henefector, 

Dumont then «Us- 
lu» poor old bishop 
and reapeeted by 


io at not to aiepenee with the duty of gratitude, 
aloead the name of the marquess, and comforted t 
with the assurance that ha was stlH remembered 
thoss who had known him in hk proeparity. 
t MAmolmdu Marquis da BouULb. 


dered more painful and impatient by being placed 
in juxtaposition with the wealth and splendour of 
the higher clergy. Besides, there were not a few 
philosophes among them. Yet, notwithstanding 
all these elements of disagreement and discord in 
their own corps, the resistance to the imperious 
demand of the Tiers Etat was obstinate and pro- 
tracted on the part both of the noblesse and clergy. 
Days were lengthening into weeks, and still no 
beginning could be made in the work for which 
they were assembled ; but, in spite of their deco- 
rous professions and lamentations to the contrary, 
the tiers were by no means impatient, calculating 
that the long delay would be attributed by the 
people to the obstinacy and wilfulness of the two 
privileged orders, and thus be the means of in- 
creasing, day by day, the popular excitement, and 
the already rabid hatred against nobility and clergy. 
The great hall of the Menus Piaisirs , which the 
Tiers had all to themselves, presented a strange 
scene, and one which might excite little but laugh- 
ter, were it not for the after “ confusion worse con- 
founded,” and the madness and the horrors it pre- 
saged. There was no subject of discussion before 
the deputies as a House : there was no order what- 
soever. The deputies sat here and there and every- 
where, gossiping, or reading newspapers. The hall 
was continually inundated by all kinds of people, 
by visitors from Paris and other places, all curious 
to see what sort of thing was an assembly of States 
General ; and these visitors sat themselves down on 
the members* benches, and mixed themselves with 
the deputies, without remonstrance or remark from 
any of them.* Outside of the doors there was 
generally a crowd of the idlers and vagabonds of 
Versailles, hissing and hooting the aristocrats and 
the priests, and occasionally asking when the ma- 
chine was going to go, as if the States General 
were Versailles water-works ! The great hall re 
sembled a political club rather than anything else ; 
and at night the members adjourned to real clubs 
in Versailles, or at Paris, where Lafayette’s Breton 
Club was making great way, and where, by day 
and by night, the Palais Royal was crowded by 
people, murmuring, and cursing the aristocrats and 
the priests. Even at this moment a threat was 
occasionally dropped by the excited mob that they 
would go to Versailles, d fairt main basse % on 
court, clergy, and noblesse. Thus, in the language 
of the times, did the spirit of liberty gain strength 
and courage by the very inactivity of the States 
General. The Tiers Etat, happy in their profit- 
able idleness, continued to assemble in the hall, 
and do nothing but declare that they were not an 
order, but an assembly of citizens called together 
by lawful authority, to wait to be joined by other 
citizens — that is to sav, by the noblesse and the 
clergy. The deputies of the nobles put the question 
to the vote, and decided, by a majority of four to 
one, that they would not admit the claim of the 
Tiers. The deputies of the clergy, on the contrary, 
suspended their verification ; and, when the noblesse 

• Dumont. 
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declared themselves constituted, the churchmen de- 
clared themselves not constituted) without venturing 
upon any vote. There was thus not even an accord 
between these two orders : it wsb prevented by the 
majority of the inferior clergy.* The clergy and 
noblesse, however, as a concession and peace-offer- 
ing, declared that they were ready to renounce and 
give up, for the good of the country, all their pecu* 
niary privileges. The Tiers accepted this ample 
concession, and some of them even applauded the 
patriotic motives from which it had proceeded ; 
but they continued, nevertheless, to persist in their 
inertia, demanding the verification iu common. 
Several conferences took place between the three 
orders, but not by any regular deputations or com- 
mittees ; for the Commons, as the Tiers already 
began to call themselves, would not consider them- 
selves constituted, and therefore could not name 
deputations or committees. They merely sent a 
few of their members as private persons anxious 
for union and concord. The noblesse spoke in a 
loud tone of defiance, and gave way to their passions 
and resentments. The clergy were more calm, and 
studiously avoided committing themselves by any 
explicit declaration. The messengers of the Tiers 
were— if we are to credit their admirers — calm, 
dignified, and firm, without any emportement . As a 
new means of accommodation, it was now suggested 
by the Tiers that the verification might be made 
by commissioners taken from all the three orders. 
The noblesse instantly rejected this proposal, and 
passed a vote declaring that, for this session, the 
verification should be made separately, reserving to 
the States the right of fixing that or any other 
mode for the future. This would have left the 
question open to general debate by the three orders ; 
but the Tiers, knowing their own power, wanted no 
discussion. t They had assembled on the 5th of 
May, and now it was the 27th. The interval, as 
we have seen, had been profitably employed by the 
popular party ; but the state of inertia could not 
well be prolonged any more.J Mirabeau there- 
fore Represented, in his epigrammatic manner, that 
it was high time to begin business ; that the good 
of the people, the regeneration of France, had been 
too lone delayed already ; and he proposed that, as 
the unalterable resolution of the noblesse was known 
to them, the Tiers should summon the clergy to 
give an immediate answer whether they would join 
the friends of the people or not This was agreed 
to; and Target, a Paris lawyer, marched, at the 
head of a whole troop of the Tiers, into the room 
occupied by the clergy, and invited them all, 44 in 
the name of the God of peace, and for the interests 
of the nation,” to repair to the 

• Thiers, Histoire da la Revolution Franrjaiso.— Mianet.— Madame 
de Steal, Considerations.— -Lacretclle, Hiit. de 1’Aueablee Coast!- 
4a auto. 

t TW*«. 

I ** Tbte lost time, as it appeared to be, had been put to wonderful 
profit by the deputies of the Tien. They had made sure of the public 

tivour 1 wa» a close eye witness of the effect this Mason of 

inertia had la inflaming the spirit of party. The Tien made daily 
progress* The made of ail disorders were sown, aad began Wgmql- 
natc, during this intern). The future historian of the revolution 
ought to devote a particular attention to these days."— Puaont, 


Assembly, and unite themselves with the deputies 
of the Tiers Etat. A great number of the unbene- 
ficed, with Borne few of the beneficed, answered 
this invitation with loud and joyous acclamation. 
Some of them got up to follow Target, but were 
hindered by their brethren ; and the answer re- 
turned was, that the ordpr of the clergy would take 
the invitation into their consideration. The Tiers 
hereupon determined not to adjourn until they 
should get from the clergy a direct answer to their 
main question. The clergy complained that this 
was pressing them too hotly, and they demanded 
time for deliberation. The Tiers told them that 
they might take their time ; that they themselves 
would wait, if necessary, all day and all night. 
The clergy, already giving up their rights or pre- 
tensions, humbly begged to be allowed to give their 
answer on the morrow ; and with great difficulty 
they obtained this favour from the Tiers, who then 
went to their dinners and their clubs* without 
caring about their non-adjournment resolution. 
That evening and night the dignitaries of the 
church consulted in private with the court and 
noblesse order. This they had often done before, 
but now it was necessary to come to some decision. 
The king, oppressed by domestic afflictions, and 
who seems to have been perfectly bewildered by 
the difficulties of his situation and by the contrary 
opinions and advice that were poured into his ears 
incessantly, agreed to interfere by message ; and 
on the morrow he invited the three orders to renew 
their conferences, in presence of his keeper of the 
Beals, in order to come to an amicable agreement. 
The Tiers replied that, 9 ut of deference to his ma- 
jesty, they would consent to renew the conferences, 
although, after the declarations of the noblesse, they 
must consider them useless. Moreover they sent 
their doyen, or president by seniority — Bailly, the 
astronomer and author— to present an address to 
the king. On arriving at the palace, apparently 
without the common decency of a previous an- 
nouncement, Bailly found some difficulty in get- 
ting admitted, for the young dauphin — happier in 
this than his brother who succeeded to his honours 
— was dead. But the &stronomer« so mild and 
amiable a man apart from his politics, and recently 
a bashful and timid man, would not respect the 
sacred feelings of a parent grieving for his first- 
born, and insisted on an immediate audience, with 
a pompous and uncalled-for parade about the dig- 
nity of the assembly he represented. As he would 
not be refused, he was admitted to the afflicted 
Louis, taking care, even in that presence, to avoid 
the observance of the ordinary rules of etiquette, 
great hall of th^t which he or his party had already reprobated as 
^humiliating ceremonials.* He told the king that 

Tbien, writing In our own day, wVn the excitement and pu* 
r, nodi that all these proceedings were not only Jne- 


■ion ought to be over, 
tillable but worthy of the highest praise. 


He has no more sympathy 


or respect for the grief of the king than Bailly had When worked 
by the charge he nad received from liii infuriated colleagues. He 
applauds the aatronomer for making the courtien respect the smiMy 
or tiic Assembly. " which he represented with all the dignity of nrtao 
and of reaoon r Soda it quite natural that ho should force Ms way 
into the house of mourning ; praises him for awddfeg u Mr? mNms- 


M hmilk»$i n and dismisses the taUntm with faying f 
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the Tiers Etat would never forget what they owed to 
him, and would never hm light of the natural alli- 
ance between the throne and the people, againat 
aristocracies, which, under whatever form they 
might exist, were only established on the ruins of the 
regal authority and the happiness of the people ; 
that the French, whose glory it had at all times 
been to love their king, would always.be ready to 
shed their blood and spend their money for the 
defence of genuine monarchy ; that the greatest 
cause of their present impatience was their ardent 
desire to be enabled to offer a more striking homage 
and proof of their love for his sacred person and 
his august family. Louis, whose natural mildness 
or gentleness of manner was unalterable* expressed 
his great satisfaction at these hollow professions : 
he said, he hoped that the Tiers Etat would pro- 
ceed with a spirit of prudence and of peace, and 
that all obstacles would soon be removed ; but he 
did not explain his intentions to the astronomer, 
who made an unfavourable report of his audience 
to the Assembly. The conferences between the 
orders, which the king had recommended, were 
however consented to j but they only gave rise to 
mutual reproaches and fresh animosities. There 
was violence, noise, and gesticulation enough to 
have made one believe that, instead of deputies of 
States General, met to reform a vast empire, they 
were a set of maniacs who had met to tear one 
another to pieces On the side of the noblesse 
d’Esprdmdnil was one of the most noisy and fu- 
ribund * At this point Necker, who was as much 
perplexed as the king, and who had fully proved 
himself to be incapable of guiding the storm, stepped 
in with a new plan, which he delivered in the name 
of the king as a proper means of conciliation. It 
was, that each of the three orders should examine 
and verify their powers separately , and then report 
to the two others ; that, in case of any difficulties, 
committees should report them to each of the or- 
ders ; and then, if they could not agree, the king 
was to judge and decide en dernier ressort. The 
clergy accepted the project at once ; but the no- 
blesse, though they seemed at first to look upon it 
with a favourable eye, doubted and questioned, 
hesitated, and finally rejected it In their desire — 


•hwid u mtush fltnuMW u ro*p«et— " avfcau * j* metd fu 
rtnsct," 

It might he proper In the Commons to "end up this address, but 
none hot the raw ait and me* unmannerly uoviwe would have sent 
U up without previous notice : it might N proper (though the foot is 
t«y doubtful, if, at they protended, they wished for a monarchy, 
only improved and constitatloaelixod) to make aeeew tb the sove- 
reign u*«u?r than it had hitherto been, and to take some of the starch 
out 6f the old court etiquette but was Oils the mode to make the 
m^y Was thia the lime fut spading harsh lemons to the Mu^ ? 


And BalUy, “ whose soul had Wd "elevated and harmonised by 
dwelling hi roe heavetal**—^ BalUy, the idol of the ParMana, the flower 
of reformers — represented aa the mildest and gentlest pf them all— 
ronld undertake this work, notwithstanding certain private cireum- 
»*««"hlob his liberal biographers take ease set to mentioa ! His 
father had been keeper of the royal pictures, ana so bad his grand- 
mtW, also an artist The place, like so many others, had beeotte 
hereditary, and Ballly, though no artist, was allowed to All it. In 
ltU hand# it became a mere court sinecure i and Lows XVI., who 
was fend of his pictures, In the you 178ft, thought proper to give the 
pliw* to an artist who really per termed lie duties. But that BalUy, 
who was otherwise not badly provided for. might not be a lowr^he 
granted him a pension. 

* of '• Omb- 

mons ° which the Tiers had token. 


in their fixed and regular scheme — to throw the 
whole blame of the horrors of the revolution upon 
the aristocracy, the genet ality of French writers 
date all the misfortunes that afterwards fell out 
from this day, and thus attribute them all to the 
wilful noblesse. But a very little serious consi- 
deration will date all the misfortunes and all the 
disgrace from a much earlier period, and will hold 
the noblesse responsible only in common with ell 
the rest, and in a minor degree : — for their power 
was gone or going, past recovery; the animosities 
of the Tiers Etat were implacable ; the Tiers Etat 
were the strongest and were every day getting still 
stronger ; the whole democracy of France was let 
loose ; little or nothing remained to do except to 
gain over the army, for which end slow but sure 
means were at work, and had been at work for 
months ; and with all the weight thrown into one 
scale it was impossible but that the other should 
kick the beam. AH balance was lost, never to be 
restored* except by blood; for the privilege or mo- 
nopoly of political power was dearer to the Tiers 
than were their ancient privileges and exemptions 
to the noblesse, and no people ever yet resigned 
such a possession without fighting to keep it. Com- 
pliant or Tccusant, voting by order or by head, the 
two superior orders were equally doomed ; and one 
chamber, a nullity and nonaense when the sove- 
reign is powerful, must become a tyrant and a de- 
vourer when the sovereign is powerless. 

The clergy, however, agreed to send a deputa- 
tion, in the view of taking the Tiers by surprise. 
The Archbishop of Aix appeared in the great hall 
and delivered a pathetic discourse on the misfor- 
tunes of the people, and the famine and misery 
prevailing in the rural districts ; and he produced 
a bit of black bread which animals would scarcely 
have eaten, to show the food to which the poor of 
France were reduced. He then invited the Tiers 
to a conference with the clergy and noblesse, in 
order to devise means for relieving the distresses 
of the indigent. The Tiers saw through the snare, 
but, though they were determined to do nothing 
that might look like an acknowledgment of the 
separation into orders, they durst not openly reject 
so popular a proposition. One of their members 
I therefore rose, and, after agreeing with the arch- 
bishop aa to the existence of misery and famine, 
and expressing hit own sympathy, proceeded to 
throw doubt on the real intentions of the clergy. 
With his eye fixed cm the Archbishop of Aix he 
said, " Go tell your colleagues that, if they are so 
anxious to relieve the people, they should hasten 
to unite themselves in this hall with the friends of 
the people. Tell them no longer to retard our 
proceedings by affected delays : tell them not; to 
employ paltry moahs like this to make us recede 
from the resolutions we have taken. Rather, 0 
ministers of as worthy imitators of your 

Master, renounce the splendour which surrounds 
ybU| the luxury which insults the poor. Resume 
the ^humility of your origin ; dismiss those ineo- 
lent ' lacqueys Who escort you, sell your gaudy 
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m 1 convert these odioui superfluities 
; for the poor!* 1 “At this speedy 11 says 
► 4 was present, “there arose* not a bod ap- 
that would have beet a bravado— but a 

T t murmur of approbation, which was much 

team flattering to the orator. Everybody asked 

E wes the speaker? He was little known, but 
for minuter i be hall and the galleries circu- 
f name which, within three years, made all 
France tremble— it was Robespierre.”* 

The Archbishop of Aixhad scarcely taken his 
departure, With hie ears ringing with Rooespierre'a 
doqitenee, when a message from the noblesse as- 
sured the Tiers that that order persisted In die 
separate verification. Now or never it was time 
tp strike a great blow. Mirabeau rose, shook his 
locks, and exclaimed, “No project of reconcilia- 
tion when rejected by one party can longer be 
entertained by the other. A month has rolled 
away since we met. We must now be doing — a 
decisive step must be taken. A learned deputy of 
Park has an important motion to make. Let him 
be listened to!” After this introduction by the 
bold man, the Abbd Sieyes mounted the tribune 
with his written speech in his hand, and read tlieir 
lesson to the Tiers Etat. The marrow of it was, 
that they had waited long enough in hopes of an 
amicable arrangement with the other orders ; that 
any longer condescendence would be useless, dis- 
honourable, and fatal to the high mission where- 
with they were charged by the French people; 
and that consequently they ought to send a last 
invitation to the noblesse and the clergy to join 
them immediately^ and form with them one cham- 
ber. The lesson wfo well received, for most of 
the pupils had bpm prepared beforehand. The 
abbd returned to bis place amidst acclamations. 
Some thought that the word invitation waa an in- 
correct word, unworthy of the majesty of the 
Assembly ; and that, instead of being inviUd, the 
two refractory orders ought to he iiaytffumed to 
attend, and that, too, within an hour, Tha Tiers, 
however, adjourned that day withont aendfos cither 
invitation or summons. The following day waa 
the F6te Dieu, or Corpus Domini, and, as religious 
festivals were ss yet observed in Fwty* there wse 
no meeting. Butfo* *bs fltft Friday. tha 
18th of June, Styes?* massage *S se*M Wm 
polite form of an invitation to the two order*, as 
was also an intimation to the king. The noblesse 
and clergy replied that they were going to deli- 
berate; the king replied that he would make his 
intentions known. The Tiers proceeded to con- 
gtiMte themselves ; and three curates forsook their 
order, went into the greet hall, and took their segM 
tyn past of the House, in the midst of tumultuous 
applause. On the following day six more of the 
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unbeneficed clergy joined the Tiemj end os the 
dey after that enother company of the unbeneficed, 
taring at their head the curd Grdgoire, deaerted 
in the same manner.* In conatituting themselves, 
the Commons or Tien Etat were for some time 
divided m to the name they should now take. 
Mirabeau proposed as the proper definition M Re* 
preaentativea of the Frenoh People;” Mourner 
thought that a longer definition was necessary, and 
that they ought to style themselves “ The Deli he- 
re tiog Majority m the absence of the Minority.” 
But the real godfather was Jefferaon, who bad 
settled with Lafayette that the proper name would 
be "National Assembly ;”t and, m Lafayette atill 
stayed with hia order, Legrand, lately a provincial 
advocate, moved that they should forthwith take 
this name.; There was, howeee*,. a long and 
vehement discussion before Jefferson’s name waa 
adopted. Mirabeau delivered, like an inspiration, 
a speech which had been written by Dumont. 
He denounced the terns National Assembly aa 
premature, incorrect, unjust— as tending to pro- 
duce incalculable miiehjef; and he repeated that 
his own definition, "Representatives of the French 
People,” was the beat, mid the only one they could 
properly take. Hia auditors thought that the word 
“ People” would appear aa if they intended to ad- 
mit distinctiona of clsnea and taw to the claim* 
of the nobletae. The word ftaeH. too, had fallen 
into disrepute with the multitude. Galleries and 
deputies signified their disapprobation with cries, 
with convulsion* of rage; and Mirabeau was as- 
sailed from all aides with abuse and invective. 
When the tumult was somewhat calmed, he laid 
before President Baillytbe manuscript from which 
he had spoken, and then quitted the hall, followed 
by furious threats and imprecations. Gabriel 
Honore com pared the Asaembfy, deputies, strangers, 
and all, to a set of wild aseea, who could do nothing 
but bray and luck, “The* have not frightened 
me,” safe be; “within eight days, they shall see 
me stronger then ever. They must come to me 
when they find themselves foundering in the tem- 
pest they have tatt let loose, Ttafows! I despise 
them too much to.hate them! ■%RPi save them 
in spite of themselves.”) tad declared 

themaelves to be tamune aadbynature the Na- 
ttwmal Assembly. «U» 

debate as to whether they ihorndfinini constituting 
themselves that night or adjourn till the morrow. 
Those who were for die adjournment, finding their 
voices drowned by the vast majority that were for 
immediate decision, roared and screamed to make 
themaelves heard, and, according to the admirer* 
of the majority, behaved very indecently and un- 
constitutionally, and very bke madmen. And yet, 
according to these same authorities, the behaviour of 
the majority was net much better. "The two par- 
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tin” eays Thiers, **«at on the opposite aides of * 
long table, threatening one another ; Bailly, sitting 
between them, [we suppose at the bean of the 
long table,] was called' upon by one party to ad* 
jotirn, and by the other party to put it to the rote 
that they were constituted. Unmoved in the 
midst of the most violent cries and threats, he 
remained more than an hour mute aud motionless. 
It was two hours after midnight: the heavens 
were stormy, the wind blew and roared in the hall, 
and increased the tumult. At last the madmen 
(les furieux) withdrew, and then Bailly, addressing 
the Assembly, become calm by the retreat of those 
who had troubled it, recommended them to adjourn 
and postpone the important question till the mor- 
row. The Assembly adopted his opinion and retired, 
applauding hia firmness and his wisdom.” It re- 
quired a Thiers to find any matter for admiration 
in a scene so thoroughly disgraceful ; Thiers, how- 
ever, has very extraordinary faculties of discovery 
m this way. But there are accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of thiH night which represent that Bailly, 
if not terrified, was stupefied by the wild upi oar ; 
that the galleries, which were crowded by thou- 
sands of persons, joined in chorus ; and that the 
minority, who wished for delay and circumspec- 
tion, and who seem to be more particular Lv desig- 
nated by Thiers as let furieux ♦ wtie, if not 
actually expelled by bodily force, hissed, hooted, 
and cursed out of the hall. Immediately after, the 
names of all those who had voted against the de- 
nomination of National Assembly, and who were 
only about 80 in 600, were inscribed on black lists, 
which were handed about to excite a people who 
required no additional excitement ; and orators in 
coffee-houses and public places called for ven- 
geance on the fourscore traitors and aristocrats * 
Such were the infant steps of French liberty. 
On the next day, the 17th of June, after a long, 
hard, angular discourse from Sieves, the Commons 
constituted themselves as the National Assembly, 
and thereby declared that they counted the king 
for nothing, the nobility for nothing, the clergy for 
nothing, for they assumed to be, in themselves, and 
by themselves, the Nation. Sieyes was applauded 
to the skies, and the great hall resounded with joy 
and exultation. “ How pitiful !” said Mirabeau : 
“ they are imagining that all is finished, but I 
should not he surprised If * civil war were to be 
the fruit of these decrees!’’ A civil war, aud 
something worse even than that extreme evil f was 
in fact inevitable, after such a beginning, and with 
such a universally inflammable people. The no- 
blesse took up the gauntlet that had been thrown 
to them; the debates in their chamber were 
scenes of funr; the proceedings of the Tiers were 
characterised as revolt, treachery, and high treason ; 
and it was declared ip various forms that there 
was nothing for the king to do, in order to save 
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the monarchy, but to call his faithful subject fa 
hit assistance, put himself at the head of fits *W 
arrest the seditious deputies, add disperse 
Assembly. ” It is,” says an eye and ear 
who sms almost the sole witness calm spmghv, 
to give an intelligible account, ” in thit jffambf 
parties, and in this universal fury, tbs* we must 
seek for die origin of events. One must haveweu 
a witness of this fermentation, to be able to eMU- 
prehend the aftercourse of affairs. Historical Ms 
given in order, and without these arcumstanem, 
which prepared them, are inexplicable. T!be 
atmosphere of Versailles was black and burning; 
the explosion which was preparing could not but 
be terrible.”* 


Sieyes had declared that the National Assembly, 
as constituted, might use its good endeavours fa 
bring some of the noblesse and some more Of the 
clergy into its bosom, but that, without tbqie 
refractory orders, it was fully competent to dis- 
charge every function and duty, and restore the* 
nation. No time was lost in carrying his do£trinn 
into practice : many votes and measures were in** 
stantly carried by acclamation, and without thf 
formality of debate. Indeed, in these first tomrau* 
ous stages, everything proposed was carried ny 
acclamation, or was not carried at all. They de- 
creed that, if the Assembly should be dissolved by 
the crown, from that day no taxes or imposts what* 
soever should be paid ; that they would take all 
the creditors of the state under their protection ; 
and they announced that they would immediately 
occupy themselves about the causes which bad 
produced the present scarcity and misery. *fbey 
appointed a committee of subsistence, which could 
find no corn, on money to procure it: they ap- 
pointed three or four other committees, and did 
other work — if work it may be called, which was 
only enouncing what had previously been settled 
— and all within the space of eight-and-forty hours. 
In such speeches as had time to be delivered the 
noblesse were charged not merely with their oy n 
extravagance, luxury, and vice, but with all the 
vices of their ancestors from the earliest and most 
barbarous times; the clergy were treated wfrn 
equal severity, and both orders were held up to the 
execration end vengeance of the people, to triune 
vices and cruelties, either in ancient times or in 
modem times, no allusion could be made. And, 
when the people really took it upon themselves to 
bum ch&teaux and exterminate nobles end priests,, 
these sweet orators marvelled «| their excesses 


marvelled how Frenchmen could be guilty of such 
unspeakable atrocities marvdBed at everything 
except at their own inordinate vanity and few* 1 
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conflicting opinions of his various advisers, all 
(except Necker, who had become like a watch that 
wanted winding up) positive, passionate, and loud 
in argument, perplexed and bewildered him more 
and more. At last one party, which was more 
particularly the queen's, induced Louis to make a 
short excursion to Marly, in order to get him 
beyond ear-shot of Necker and his ministers. In 
that quiet retreat they told him, what he knew too 
well — that the storm was terrific ; and they also told 
him that It was time to stop it, or it would deprive 
him of everything but the name of king. The 
Cardinal of la Rochefoucault and the Archbishop 
of Haris threw themselves at his feet, imploring 
him to protect religion and prevent the ruin of the 
clergy; the parlement of Paris, which a little 
while ago had so clamoured for States General, 
sent a secret deputation to show how easy it would 
be to do without them and break up the usurping 
Assembly; the keeper of the seals Bpoke with 
great force to the same effect as the parlement ; 
the queen and the Count of Artois joined the 
keeper of the seals; all, together, they convinced 
the king that he might by his own poweT and pre- 
rogative satisfy the people ; that a Toyal pro- 
clamation doing away with privileges and exemp- 
tions on the one Bide, and burthens on the other, 
would be enough ; and that the noblesse and the 
high clergy would now accept such a proclamation 
with gratitude, and conform to its provisions. In 
the end Louis engaged to take a hold and decisive 
step which should prevent the National Assembly 
from meeting.* But, alas ! every step was a new 
blunder, or, at least, contained, with what was 
wise and well meant, some capital mistake. There 
was, moreover, if not a total want of sincerity 
on the side of the court, an intimate convic- 
tion on the part of the people that it was insincere 
and deceptive in everything. Every man believed 
that the king feared and the queen detested the 
States General from the first, and even before they 
had given their alarming proofs of the chaos in 
which they must inevitably end.t On Saturday, 
the 20th of June, the deputies of the Tiers, on 
going down to their great hall, found the doors 
closed and the, building surrounded by soldiers of 
the French guard* On the great door was a pla- 
card with this announcement : — M The king hav- 
ing resolved to hold a royal session (Stance 
Royale) on Monday the 22nd, preparations neces- 
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eary to be made in the hall require that the 
States General should suspend their meetings until 
the said Seance Royale. His Majesty will make 
known by a new proclamation the hour at which 
he will repair on Monday to the Assembly of the 
States." And while the astonished deputies were 
reading this placard, they heard the tawing and 
hammering of carpenters within the hall, and 
heralds proclaiming through the streets of Ver- 
sailles that there was to be no States General to- 
day, but a Stance Royale on Monday. These 
things were sufficiently exasperating to choleric 
men, and what made it additionally annoying was 
the fact that the clergy had resolved on the pre- 
ceding evening by a majority of votes to join the 
Tiers or National Assembly this very morning. 
The knowledge of this fact had, indeed, induced 
the court to send the carpenters and decorators 
into the field a little sooner than was intended. 
Notice had been sent to Bsilly as president— but 
it wbb merely a verbal message delivered by the 
king's master of the ceremonies! There must 
have been a little malice in the choice of the 
messenger. Perhaps it was meant to remind 
Bailly of his want of manners or ceremony at court 
—perhaps it was intended to express contempt for 
the National Assembly; — but, whatever was the 
motive or meaning, it was injudicious, unwise. 
The astronomer-president told the master of the 
ceremonies that his message w f as Oo order; that 
the House was adjourned for eight o'clock that* 
morning, and must and would meet accordingly ; 
and, accompanied by his secretaries and a number 
of deputies, he came to the hall. Bailly arrived 
just in time to prevent a fight, for many young 
hot-headed members proposed forcing their way 
into the building in the teeth of the soldiers. Hav- 
ing restored a little calm, Bailly, as president, 
demanded admittance. The officer in command 
showed him his orders from the king; and the 
troops blocked up the door. The president then 
called upon all present to witness that he, in 
the name of the National Assembly, protested 
against this refusal of admission, and declared the 
session to be opened, though they could not sit 
where they did when they adjourned last night. 
The officer agreed to }iermit the president with the 
secretaries and some half-dozen of deputies to 
enter the hall, and bring out their papers and 
inkstands. When this was done all the National 
Assembly who had met — and their number of 600 
was nearly complete— went with krad talk and 
vehement gestures to the head of the Paris road, 
and took their station in that part of it which is 
called the Avenue de Versailles, which has rows 
of trees on either side, and is open to the fhmt of 
the palace. It was a drizzling, uncomfortable 
morning ; and, to add still more to the irritability 
of the patriots, the courtiers, it was thought, locked 
at them from their windows, and enjoyed their 
houseless plight. The king had again driven over 
to Marly. Some of the deputies proposed going 
thither offer him, and holding session there on the 
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mat outer staircase under hie majesty’* windows. 
Some proposed going to Pan* to deliberate 
there ; some were for one plan, some for another. 
But at last somebody named the Tennis Court, or 
Jeu de Paume % close by in the street of St. Francis ; 
and President Bailly marched with all speed at 
the head of the deputies to gain possession of that 
court, lest, for some political reason, (quelque raison 
de politique ), the proprietor should refuse to let 
his building to such tenants. According to Bailly’s 
own account, he sent forward a detachment of 
deputies to seize the place (d'aller s'en emparer) ; 
but then he informs us in the next sentence that 
the proprietor received them with great joy, and 
made all the haste he could to put his Tennis 
Court into proper order for holding and accommo* 
dating the National Assembly.* They had begun in 
the Salle de Menus Plaisirs, and they were now in 
the Jeu de Paume ! The latter place, though rough 
and unroofed, consisting of four high bare walls, was 
advantageously spacious* and furnished all round 
wiih immense wooden galleries, capable of con- 
taining thousands of spectators or auditors. At 
first, two deputies stood sentinel at the gate ; but 
the municipality of Versailles soon sent down a 
civic guard. Nearly the whole town of Versailles, 
most ardent in the cause of revolutiul, Wd col- 
lected in the Avenue, and followed the deputies 
from that place : they now crowded the galleries, 
the summits of the walls, and the tops of the 
houses round about. A table or two, and a few 
chairs, were readily procured. The secretaries un- 
did their bundles of pupers; and Bailly, taking die 
chair, communicated to the National Assembly the 
message he had received from the master of the 
ceremonies. This produced a new and terrible 
outcry from the galleries, the wall -tops, and the 
Hoor of the Tennis Court — members and mob, citi- 
zims within hearing, and citizens on the house-tops, 
shouting tremendously. All agreed with Bailly 
that the National Assembly had been outraged and 
insulted ; and that, if the king had orders to send 
to the president of the champions of liberty, he 
ought to send them in a letter. In the midst of an 
excitement which kept increasing, Bailly declared 
the Assembly to be regularly constituted in its 
present locality ; butMounier, the Grenoble advo- 
cate, thought that it would be proper for the 
deputies to bind themselTes, by a wlemn oath, 
never to separate until a free constitution should 
be established. His proposition was received with 
enthusiastic acclamations t all talk of seeking a re- 
fuge elsewhere, of going on foot to Paris in a body, 
was suspended. Mounter and the secretaries drew 
up the form of the oath; and Bailly, as president, 
demanded the honour of being the first to swear ; 
and, standing upon a table, the astronomer read 
the formula *. — 44 You solemnly swear never to sepa- 
rate, to re-assemble everywhere as circumstances 
may demand, until the constitution of the kingdom 
shall be established and secured upon eolid founda- 
tions.’ 1 As Bailly pronounced these words at the 
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top of his voice, all the deputies held up and 
stretched towards him their right hands; and not 
only they, but most of the spectators, who always 
acted very like a component part of the Assembly, 
repeated the words “ We swear!” The secreta- 
ries then attached to the form of the oath sheets of 
paper enough to contain the signatures ; and the 
deputies began to sign, each saying separately as 
he wrote, 44 1 swear !” Out of 600 there was only 
one that dissented. This remarkable recusant was 
Martin d’Auch, of Castetoaudery, in Languedoc, 
who would neither sign nor swear. Being dragged 
to the table, he was in a manner forced to sign, put 
he wrote after his name the woid opposant. There 
was a fearful outcry : he was surrounded, hustled, 
threatened with death and destruction, for spoiling 
the unanimity by his one accursed vote; and, though 
the deputies had not murdered him, the mob as- 
suredly would have done it, if it had not timeously 
and mercifully been suggested that the mau was 
and must be mad. In the end, president Bailly 
caused poor Martin d’Auch to be smuggled out by 
a back door ; and they wrote at the head of their 
oath, or resolution, that it was unanimously adopted, 
savilig only by one. By four o’clock in the after- 
noon ail this work was done. The next meeting 
was fixed for Monday morning, at an hour earlier 
than that for which the Stance Royale was fixed or 
expected ; and, that the deserters from the order 
of the clergy might not be baulked, they agreed 
that their next place of meeting should be at the 
church of 44 Recollets.” Bailly and the deputies 
then went to their dinners, followed or greeted on 
their way by countless multitudes ; for it was now 
Saturday evening, and the Parisians had come out 
in shoals. On the Sunday, fresh multitudes arrived 
from the capital, and from all quartern ; and so 
clamorous were they, that mischief was appre- 
hended by the courtiers, in spite of the strong walls 
of the palace, and the presence of the French and 
Swiss guards.* A great mistake had been com- 
mitted by the court in not plainly intimating its 
intention, and in making a parade of military force 
which it certainly had no intention of employing. 
Louis really meant only to suspend the session, but 
the proceedings adopted made all men believe that 
he intended to dissolve the States General; hence 
the minority of eighty, who had declared against the 
encroachments and irregular title of the Assembly, 
bad taken the oath in the Tennis Court with the 
rest. Sunday was spent by the people in haranguing 
and hearing harangues ; but towards evening patri- 
otism got gay and danced. In the palace these 
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wef e deputations from the order of noblesse ; dole- 
ful representations from some of the very men who 
had recommended the great step which had been 
taken ; private deliberations in the deep embrasures 
of windows, and a council of ministers in the proper 
chamber. Necker recommended a middle plan, 
which was not adopted, and thereupon resolved not 
to attend the king to the Stance Royale, for fear 
he should seem to give his high sanction to arbi- 
trary measures which he disapproved. Nobody 
thought of proposing a great and bold plan, but 
little ones — petits moyons — were suggested without 
number. Nothing was determined, except that 
the Stance Rovale should be put off till Tuesdav, 
in order to gain one day’s time for further delibe- 
ration and consultation. The king’s brother, the 
Count of Artois, thought it would be a masterly 
stroke to shut out the Assembly from the Tennis 
Court, whither they would be sure to repair on the 
Monday morning, jas soon as they learned that there 
was to be no Seance that day ; and he sent down 
to the proprietor of the place to engage it for all 
day on Monday, u as he and the princes intended 
to play a mutch ;” and, monstrous to relate, the 
proprietor of the Tennis Court was so little of a 
patriot as to let his place to the princes * Between 
Sunday night and Monday morning, President 
Bailly was roused from his sleep by a herald at 
arms, and his evil genius, the grand master of the 
ceremonies, who brought him a letter signed by 
the king, intimating that the Seance would take 
place on Tuesday morning at ten o’clock, and that 
the great hall, or Salle de Menus Plaisirs, would 
not be opened till then. Bailly, at an early hour 
on Monday morning, went to the church of the 
Recollets ; but, when nearly 600 deputies arrived, 
they found that temple too narrow to contain them. 
They would have gone back to the Tennis Court, 
for the clerical deserters might meet them there as 
w ell as in any other place, and there would be 
plenty of room; but they were informed by the 
proprietor that their royal highnesses were to play 
tennis, and that consequently he could not accom- 
modate the Tiers Etat that day.t The National 
Assembly knew not where to go ; or, giving them- 
selves the air of. not knowing, and wearing discon- 
solate looks, they wandered through the streets of 
Versailles. The scene was dramatic; the effect 
more than galvanic. It was liberty seeking a 
resting-place : it was the dove from the ark. Deep 
emotions — emotions profondes — were depicted in 
the countenances ana gestures of the spectators. 
At last somebody bethought himself of the church 
of St. Louis, and thither they all went. They tak 
possession of the body of the church ; and 
aently the majority of the deputies of the clergy 
arrived, and took possession of the choir. Bailly 
ordered an appet nominal , or muster-roll, to be 
made ; and thereupon the priests to the number of 
148, with three prelates among them— Talleyrand, 
the Bishop of Chartres, and the Archbishop of 
Vienne— advanced from the choir to the nave; 
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and the Bishop of Chartres, in brief words, told 
the Tiers that they, the majority of their order, 
having agreed to the verification in common, now 
claimed their places in the Assembly. The Arch* 
bishop of Vienne, in terms equally concise, ex- 
ressed his joy at this union. Then nothing was 
eard but blessings and praises, and nothing was 
seen but huggings and embracings— lay patriots 
and clerical patriots locked in each other’s arms, 
and kissing cheeks. Some, it is said, wept for very 
joy at the spectacle, which was declared to be 
touching and sublime. Of the prieBts who thus 
joined the National Assembly, about 130 were of 
the unbeneficed class — poor curds who hitherto had 
done the work of the church, and been deprived of 
all hope of its preferments. When the first lively 
emotions were over — when the Judas kiss had 
passed between the Assembly and the Church — 
president Bailly made a very fine oration, in which 
he prognosticated that France would for ever bless 
this memorable day, and inscribe the names of all 
these patriot priests in her proudest annals. After 
verifying the election of a certain number of the 
clerical deputies, the National Assembly adjourned 
till Wednesday, but where they should then meet 
could not be determined. In the course of the day 
the president was informed that there must be no 
debating or haranguing at the Stance Royale,* and 
that the Tiers Etat must enter the great hall by a 
side door, the gTand entrance in front being re- 
served for the two superior orders. This was worm- 
wood to Bailly and the Tiers ; and they rose on 
Tuesday morning, the 23rd of June, in the worst 
of humours, and not without their fears, as the 
streets of Versailles seemed to abound more than 
usual with troops. But the court was not less 
soured and alarmed. On either side the despera- 
tion of cowardice might almost at any moment 
have hurried on the terrible crisis. u The day of 
the Stance,” says Dumont, “I went to the palace 
to seethe magnificent procession. I remember yet 
the hostile and triumphant looks of many of the 
courtiers, who made sure of victory. I saw the 
king’s ministers come out : they tried to look tran- 
quil, but their uneasiness was visible in spite of 
their eflbrts. The attitude of the Count d* Artois 
was bold and proud ; the king appeared sadly de- 
jected ; the crowd was immense, and the silence 
profound. When the king entered his carriage 
there was a roll of drums and a flourish of military 
instruments, hut no plaudits from the people— not 
a single Five le Rot : fear alone repressed mur- 
murs. All the rcyri household— the guards, the 
officers, the cavalry— escorted his Majesty to the 
hall.”t As for the Tiers Etat, when they arrived 
by a roundabout road at their side door, they found 
it closed and fast, and that they must wait outside 
in a shower of rain. The indignity was not to be 
borne. Could a National Assembly; the » very na- 

• THU ww not in conformity with, but directly contrary to. the 
old form* end priced mt» in the parlcihim When there we lA d§ 
Jrnid iilenco we fUipoeed, Hut In Rettmet Rvytk titxnftog WM«M0W«| 
after the king and his minuter hud epoketu 
+ Souvenir* an r Mlr,«bwin. 
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tion itself, be kept waiting in the rain (without 
Umbrellas) for a mere king, and a set of vile aris- 
tocrats? They looked at their watches: it was 
past ten o’clock, the hour appointed by the king 
in his note to their president. Bailly knocked 
at the door, and the door opened ; but not yet to 
admit him. Some of the king’s body-guard — 
guard du corp • — stood behind the 'threshold and 
coolly told him that everything was getting ready 
in the hall, that he would soon be admitted ; and 
so saying they shut the door again in the face of 
the president and the whole National Assembly. 
Many of the deputies now proposed that they 
should assert their dignity and retire without caring 
anything more about the Seance Royale. Bailly 
knocked at the door louder than before, and de- 
manded to speak with the grand master of the 
ceremonies — that busy and unlucky Marquis du 
Brtlzd. The guard du corps told him that they 
did not know where du Breze was. “ I was very 
uneasy,” says Bailly in his own Memoirs ; “ I 
saw that it was possible, and even natural, that the 
Commons, wounded in their feelings, would retire, 
and then the king must be exposed to an insult, 
and be obliged either to hold the Stance in their 
absence, or break it off for want of their presence. 
The intention of retreat waB soon manifested in 
loud cries : the Commons were determined to wait 
no longer. The care of their dignity rested with 
me ; 1 knocked again at the door ; 1 demanded to 
speak with the commanding officer. The captain 
of the guards, the Duke de Guiche, then made his 
appearance. I said to him, 1 Monsieur, you can 
go into the interior of the hall ; I beg you to find 
out the grand master of the ceremonies, M. du 
Brtize, and acquaint him that the representatives 
of the nation can no longer remain where they 
are ; that they will wait no longer, that they are 
going to retire.' The next minute the door opened, 
and the deputies were permitted to enter the hall, 
where they saw the noblesse and the clergy already 
seated and in order.” This etiquette and precau- 
tion may seem to the last degree pitiful, paltry, 
and injudicious ; but, on the other hand, there is 
good reason to suspect that what the court feared 
would really have happened — that, if the Commons 
or Tiers had been admitted earlier or at the same 
time with the noblesse, there would have been a 
fierce quarrel and actual combat about places.* As 
it was, they could scarcely control their passions — 
passions more violent and opposite than were ever 
before enclosed within four walls. When they 
were all seated the king appeared, followed by his 
ministers ; but Necker was not in that retinue ; 
his scrupulosity kept him away, and his absence 
injured the king by augmenting the doubts and 
fears and dark suspicions of the patriots. From 
his elevated throne Louis addressed the whole as- 
semblage. Hia voice waB firm enough, but his 
countenance was still sad, and his demeanour, 

* “I hAW »lway» uodarttood.” my$ Bailly, 14 that thoy kept 11 
vailing tat older to hove lima to taka their placet according to thflr 
rank, fearing tkat we the Coown on», ooMtitutod a National Aaaato- 
bly, would claim the first mate/*— 


never graceful or dignified, seemed to be more than 
ever awkward, embarrassed, and constrained. He 
told them that he had called them together solely 
for the good of his people ; that he had met the 
wishes of the nation, and was now deeply grieved 
that bis And the nation’s hopes should be disap- 
ointed by their dissensions. u I owe it,” said 
e, “ to the common good of my kingdom, I owe 
it to myself, to put an end to these sad divisions. 
It is in this resolution, gentlemen, it vs as the 
father of my subjects, as the defender of the laws 
of my kingdom, that I again assemble you around 
me, and that I am here to show the true spirit of 
those laws, and put down all attempts against 
them.” When he had done speaking the keeper 
of the seti is, on his knee before the king, read a 
royal declaration, annulling the votes and resolu- 
tions of the Tiers Etat passed on the 17th of June, 
and everything they might have done since then, 
as illegal and unconstitutional, permitting the de- 
puties to demand a new verification, exhorting the 
three orders to concord and agreement in order to 
deliberate on affairs of general utility, and esta- 
blishing sundry rules for the holding of the present 
and future States General. This declaration being 
read, Louis spoke again to affirm that, though he 
laid down this plan and these rules, he would 
adopt with pleasure any others that might be pro- 
posed by the States General for the public weal. 
M I may say without flattering myself,” he added, 
“that never did king so much for any nation. 
But what other nation can have deserved it all 
better than the French ?” The keeper of the seals 
then read another paper, called “Declaration of 
the King’s intentions,” and consisting of fivc-and- 
thirty articles, each recommending or prescribing 
the removal of some old popular grievances, but 
not one of them containing what the people and 
their deputies now most eagerly coveted, such as the 
abolition of all titles and distinctions, the abolition of 
feudal droitB, the abolition of tithes, the suppres- 
sion of all monastic orders, and the confiscation of 
all church property. After this long reading, 
which vexed and wearied all the Tiers, who loved 
giving long lectures much better than hearing 
them, and who imagined that they alone ought to 
redress everything, that they alone had the neces- 
sary lights of political philosophy, and the neces- 
sary right from the people, the king said or read 
again, — for his speech, as well as most of the ora- 
tions of the deputies, was written out and held in 
his hand; w You have heard my wishes: they are 
conformable to an ardent desire to promote the 
public good: and if from any fatality, and con- 
trary to my hopes, you should abandon me in so 
laudable an enterprise, alone I will consider my- 
self as the true representative of my people, alone 
I will seek their happiness— (Sen/ je ferai le bien 
de mes peuples). I know the instructions you 
have received from your constituents, and the per- 
fect agreement that exists between the views of 
the greatest part of the nation and my own inten- 
tions : I will have all the confidence that eo ua- 
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coitunon a harmony ought to obtain, and will go 
forward to the object I wish to arrive at with the 
courage and firmness such confidence should in- 
spire. Reflect, gentlemen, that none of your plans , 
none of your resolutions , can have the force of 
laws without my special approbation . I am the 
natural guarantee of your respective rights, and 
the three orders of the States may rely on my im- 
partiality. Any display of mistrust on your part 
would be manifestly an act of injustice to me. It 
iB only If&s yet, who have done everything for the 
public weal; and it, perhaps, has seldom hap- 
pened that the only ambition of a sovereign has 
been to obtain of his subjects agreement among 
themselves in accepting the advantages which he 
offera them. I order you, genllemen y to separate 
immediately ; to meet again to-morrow, each order 
in its separate chamber , and to recommence your 
proceeding I order the grand master of the 
ceremonies to prepare your halls accordingly.” 
Louis then rose from the throne and quitted the 
hall, followed by the order of noblesse and the 
minority of the order of the clergy. The Tiers 
remained where they were ; but the greater part 
of them in very apparent doubt and trepidation. 
It is otherwise reported by the regular revolution 
historians, but the plain truth of the matter is, 
that the deputies were in a very great fright :* and 
it appears that but for the high political or orator- 
courage of Mirabeau, (who m other circumstances 
and attitudes was scarcely a man of courage,) the 
game would have been given up as lost. They 
began to understand the consequences of the votes 
and resolutions which they had passed with bo 
little deliberation or thought; they felt that in 
making themselves a National Assembly they had 
placed themselves under the necessity cither of 
conquering royalty or being conquered by it ; they 
saw that they must retrace their steps immediately, 
or dash forward into civil war — and the army not 
Tt won over to their cause, no plan of combat yet 
aid down ! They sat gazing at each other in be- 
wilderment and silence ; and not a word was 
spoken until the master of the ceremonies — that 
fatal functionary — came in and with' trepidation 
inquired whether they had not heard the king’s 
older to them to retire? Then Mirabeau showed 
the wild boar’s head, and looking at the young, 
slim, dancing-master figure of poor du Brtfzt* 
with ineffable contempt, roared out, “Yes, sir, we 
have heard what the king was advised to say ; and 
you, who cannot be the interpreter of his orders 
to the States General ; you, who have neither place 
nor right of speech here ; you are not the mafc to 
remind us of it. Go tell your master that ^Parc 
here by the will of the people, and that nothing 
shall send us hence but the force of bayonets!”? 
The grand master of the ceremonies, looking very 
small, went back to the king. Some of the fiery 
noblease thought that a company of grenadiers 

• Dumont w ye goaty. *'On dUtimsk i an pen la eoatlmnalim dei 
commune* quoad Urol, 1* oohUae, «t le olorgf m foot* rdixfe." 
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Would soon clear the hall ; but Louis, with an un- 
kingly shrug of the shoulders, said, “ Well, if the 
gentlemen of the Tien will not come out, there is 
nothing for it but to leave them where they are.” * 

After the bold war-cry of Mirabeau, President 
B&illy and sundry others mustered courage and 
spoke out. Bailly said that “ the National Air 
sembly could not receive orders from any one on 
earth,” and Abbd Sieyes assured them that “ they 
were to-day just what they were yesterday.” A 
circumstance which greatly encouraged them was 
thatNecker had not accompanied the king to this 
Sdance Royale. They knew that his popularity, 
which had been waning, would be wonderfully in- 
creased by his absence; they thought that they 
could hold by Necker as an anchoT xn the storm ; 
that it would be for their interest to make him for 
a season their own idol ss well as the idol of the 
nation, and make use of hiB name and credit aa a 
counterpoise to the court.f To infant powers any 
alliance iB important and encouraging. The chief 
leaders of the National Assembly either hated 
Necker with a most cordial hatred, or despised him 
as & formal pedant ; but he could be made useful, 
and that was enough. Barnave had mounted the 
tribune, and was declaring what were the rights of 
the National Assembly and what the duties of the 
king, when some thirty carpenters entered the hall 
to take down the scaffoldings which had been 
erected for the Stfance ; and some officers and sol- 
diers Bhuwed themselves at the doors, as if to inti- 
mate that the workmen would not be permitted to 
be molested or hindered. The carpenters, therefore, 
began to hammer, and unscrew, and take to pieces, 
making, it is supposed, & more than necessary 
noise m order to drown the voices of the orators. 
But the National Assembly, who hril not quitted the 
hall for a king and a grand master of the ceremo- 
nies, were not to be scared away by carpenters. 
Before they broke up and withdrew they decreed 
that they were, and would continue to be, nothing 
but a National Assembly, sitting in one house or 
chamber, without any order or orders above them, 
or separate from them ; that they were inviolate 
and inviolable ; and they denounced as infamous, 
tT&itorous towards the uatiou, and guilty of a capi- 
tal crime, any “ person, body corporate, tribunal, 
court, or commission that, now or hereafter, during 
the present session or after it,” should “ dare to 
pursue, interrogate, arrest or cause to be arrested, 
detain or cause to be detained, on whose part so - 
ever the same might be commanded ,” any deputy 
or deputies of the National Assembly. 

For a few hours the noblesse and the higher 
clergy, who had driven the king into the Stance 
Royale, were joyous and triumphant, for they fully 
expected that the vigorous demonstration would be 
followed up by vigorous deeds, sod that the Tim 

• Marqab da Verrikw*. 
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would not dure to fere royalty backed by the noblea 
and prelatei of the land, by parka of artillery and 
the army. But Mirabeau, reviewing at night all 
the eventa of that critical day, said to hi* friend 
Dumont, “ This ia the way king! are led to the scaf- 
fold.” Necker was once more extolled to the third 
heavens ; the Archhiahop of Paria had hia carriage 
windows smashed, and owed his life to good horses 
and bold drivers; every aristocrat, bishop, or 
priest that had applaaded the king, and opposed 
the National Assembly, was held up as a traitor 
to his country ; the king's brother, the Count d' Ar- 
tois, was proclaimed to oe unworthy of breathing 
the free air of France ; and fresh reproaches and 
criminations, horrible, unnatural, utterly incredible 
except to madmen in a paroxysm of their disorder, 
were heaped upon the queen. The French people, 
or the vast mass of them, were assuredly ripe and 
ready for anything 5 yet this agitation was not al- 
together spontaneous. There were prompters be- 
hind the scenes; there were paid libellists and 
haranguers ; there were clubB that bad their agents 
at Versailles as in Paris ; there were regularly or- 
ganised committees of insurrection ; and a thou- 
sand secret wheels were set in motion by unseen 
and still in part unknown hands. The Breton 
Club, which Lafayette had so materially ooutributed 
to form, received theit impulse directly from the 
minority of the noblesse order (including Lafayette 
himself and the Duke of Orleans), and communi- 
cated that impulse to other bodies of men. “ We 
shall never," says Dumont, “ have a complete his- 
tory of the revolution until some man of this party 
shall give hia memoirs veraciously.” Some of the 
consultations that took place between this Breton 
Club and the nobles of the liberal party were too 
much even for Sieyes, full as he was of the revolu- 
tionary logic. Coming from one of their concili- 
abuia the abbtJ philosophe exclaimed, “ I will go 
no more among those men : theirs are cavern po- 
litics; they propose crimes as expedients ! "* We 
do not believe — whatever Orleans and others may 
have done — that Lafayette either proposed or ap- 
proved any of these infernal projects; but it is im- 
possible to conceive that they could have been 
unknown to him ; and yet this wearisome prattler 
about honour, morality, and strict virtue continued 
to be connected with the Breton Club ! An old 
American friend represents him as being perpetu- 
ally surrounded by immoral and dangerous men — 
as having no time fqr thinking — as having no fixed 
plan.t The money employed came in part, perhaps, 


* Dumont, who heard the words it the moment from Sieve*’* own 
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but certainly not entirely, from the Duke of Orleans, 
who is represented lying in the Palais Royal at 
Paris, like a bloated spider in the midst of its 
entrapping web ; for the Palais Royal, now his 
ordinary residence, was filled and crowded by 
haranguers, plot-makers, journalists, and the 
fiercest of the demagogues. “ But," says Dumont, 
“ those who would attribute the revolution solely 
to secret plotters and conspirators commit a great 
mistake. It was not these men who created the 
general turn and disposition for revolt ; they found 
it existing in the French people, and they availed 
themselves of it, and in some instances directed it : 
but it is ridiculous to imagine that conspirators 
could give so vast, 60 sudden, and so irresistible an 
impulse to the people. All Paris was tossed and 
agitated. The coolest heads partook in the pas- 
sion of the moment : the entire mass was heated. 
A cry in the Palais Royal, an accidental motion, a 
nothing, might at any moment bring on a universal 
commotion. In this state of things tumults pro- 
duced tumults ; it was the malady of tlie evening 
aggravated in the morning " 

On the morning of the 24 th of June the Tiers 
went down to the great hull expecting to find it 
surrounded by troops and artillery ; but there was 
not a single company or cannon near the place, 
and accordingly they entered and took their Beats 
undisturbed except by the carpenters, who had not 
yet finished their work. They confirmed all their 
previous decrees, and again invited or summoned 
all the noblesse and all the clergy to join them. 
The majority of the clergy, who had kissed and 
embraced them in the church of St. Louis, at once 
took their Beats in contempt of the royal command. 
The minority of the same order kept to their 
separate chamber a few hours longer; but then, 
at the entreaty, it is said, of the court, they too re- 
solved to join, and almost by bodily force they car- 
ried with them or dragged after them the Archbishop 
of Paris and the-Arch bishop of Bordeaux, who had 
made a last desperate struggle for the privileges of 


— fled in moat disgraceful plight — and, more than forty year* after the 
guillotine hud disposed of hi* purtv. he was alive and well, and with 
a vanity as lively asmer.J I tell, him that I think it would be 
quite as well to bring them to their tenses, and live with them He says 
that he is determined to resign his seat, which step 1 approve ol7* 
[He did not resign it, but joined the Tiers Etal as a national conven- 
tion.) " Before We part I take an opportunity to tell him, that, it the 
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S ive a groat deal more good advice of the some kind, but it was ail 
rown away i and it senna to have become a fashion with Lafayette 
and his liberal friends to laugh at the prejudloe a> d illiberally of 
this American, whose notions were so opposite to many of those en- 
tertained by JefTerson. U is amusiug to Qnd a bourgeois of New 
York, and ono who had materially helped to make a revolution and 
a republic, hotly disputing with ranruoitcu, dukes, princes, ou the 
prererablenou— at least for France— of a constitutional monaitliy ; 
contending for subordination, and for cheeks on the democracy ; stre- 
nuously recommending a house of peers or aw upper chamber of 
some sort . and declaring, ever and over again, to impatient and In 
credulous listeners, that if they pared down the royal prerogative to 
nothing, and submitted to the usurpations of the Nattoual Assembly 
sitting os one Chamber or House, tbere would be no safety for men * 
lives and property, no liberty, bit a sanguinary anarchy far worse 
than the eU despattim. Morris’s diary rally establishes a fact, of 
which we never had a doubt: it proves that Lafayette himself was 
Insincere and duples— that while he w|us professing an attachment to 
constitutional monarchy he really preferred a republic- 
lemon's advice was of a very different kind i bat he, too, roeom- 
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the order. On the same day the Count of Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre moved that the 'nobles should all 
unite with the commons ; and he was seconded by 
Lally Tollendal, who hereby renounced for the 
moment all hopes of a House of Peers. The Duke 
of Orleans supported the proposition, although 
he had pledged his word to Polignac the even- 
ing before not to do so. Lafayette, with all his 
party, voted for the motion ; but it was rejected by 
an immense majority. D’Esprtmdnil, the great 
thunder-maker of the parlement, now thundered 
at the Tiers ; he proposed declaring them guilty 
of treason, and prosecuting them by the law-officers 
of the crown: this motion was rejected in the 
midst of a deafening tumult; yet the majority 
determined to remain where they were. Upon 
this the minority, 47 in number, headed by 
Orleans and Clcrmont-Tonnerre, went into the 
great hall and were received with tremendous 
applause. “We yield to our conscience,” said 
Clermont-Tonnerre ; “ but it is with grief that we 
have separated from our brethren. We come to 
concur in the work of public regeneration.” Here 
there were fresh acclamations ; and in the midst 
of them the noble deputies took their seats among 
the commons. Every day brought some few de- 
serters from the noblesse majority, and some con- 
gratulatory addresses to the brave Tiers Etat, the 
unflinching National Assembly, from cities, towns, 
and districts. None were refused : even an 
address got up by the lawless rabble in the Palais 
Royal was received with all honours. The depu- 
tations that brought up these addresses were 
flattered and feasted in clubs, in private houses, and 
were sent back with the clear understanding that 
the hour was fast approaching when the National 
Assembly and the cause of liberty would require 
every man of the people to be up and doing. 
Sieyes, moreover, had organised a complicated 
system of committees of correspondence, and of 
many other committees besides; and by this 
means every populous corner of France was inun- 
dated with journals, pamphlets, and treatises, all 
running one way ; for in these days of liberty the 
man or writer that advocated moderate principles 
was denounced as an aristocrat and a traitor, and 
exposed to the risk of murder or proscription. 
Grenoble, Marseilles, were already armed to the 
teeth. Even in the town of Versailles, under the 
very windows of the palace, the people were com- 
mitting terrible riots, and crying death to the 
aristocrats. In several instances the servants of 
the court, with the royal livery on their backs, were 
knocked down in the streets and trampled jpder 
foot The king, fearing nothing less Mn a 
general insurrection, implored the majority of the 
noblesse to give up a useless and dangerous oppo- 
sition to the will of the Tiers, tad to unite them- 
selves in the great hall as the whole order of the 
clergy now bad done; and on the 27th of June all 
the nobles that remained in the separate chamber 
repaired to the great hall, where their president, the 
Duke of Luxembourg, announced to the Tiers that 


they had come to give to the king a mark of 
respect, and to the nation a proof of their pa- 
triotism. “ The family is now complete, 9 ' replied 
President Bailly ; “ we may now occupy ourselves 
without interruption on the regeneration of the 
kingdom and the happiness of the people.” The 
nobles, however, showed that they had not come 
there of their own free will, and that they had still 
a reluctance to being intermixed and confounded 
with the commoners. For some time they would 
not be seated; and it was considered a signal 
triumph for the Tiers when Bailly induced them 
to sit. They proposed that a new president should 
now be elected by the three orders ; but this was 
contemptuously rejected, and Bailly kept his seat 
and looked proudly down upon princes and dukes, 
archbishops and bishops — the heads of the nobility 
and of the hierarchy of France. They had, indeed, 
not the most remote chance either of carrying any 
measure or of hindering any vote in this assembly. 
The united numbers of the two orders only 
equalled that of the Tiers ; from the noblesse a 
minority of about fifty were pledged to the revolu- 
tion ; the majority of the clergy were in the same 
predicament ; and of the Tiers not above eighty 
had ever ventured to oppose the impatient and 
intolerant will of their majority. Supposing a 
strict union between the high noblesse and the 
high clergy, they must be constantly out- voted on 
a division by about 770 to 350. It was difficult 
to resign oneself to such a gigantic master and 
tyrant. The pretension was ouce more advanced 
that, though they sat together, they ought to vote not 
by head but by order. This being rejected by 
acclamation — a loud and terrible argument, for ihe 
galleries, as usual, all joiued in it — the Cardinul 
Archbishop of Rochcfoucault ^protested in the 
name of the minority of his order, and assured the 
Tiers that he had only joined them to deliberate on 
general objects, and with the understanding that 
the clergy preserved its right of forming an order. 
The liberal Archbishop of Vienna reminded Roche- 
foucault that he was in a minority even in his own 
order, and that therefore he had no right to speak 
in the name of that order. Mirabcau fell upon 
the cardinal still more fiercely, telling him that he 
must not protest in that Assembly against the 
Assembly; that he must either acknowledge its 
sovereignty or depart out of it. In this humour 
this nondescript assemblage of men began to con- 
coct a constitution. 

In the mean time the king bad collected a con- 
siderable army round about Versailles. The 
royalists said, with some reason, that this was 
necessary for the preservation of the king and his 
family ; the patriots said, and not without reason 
either, that it was intended to strangle liberty. 
On the 30th of June a little event in Aria tended 
to ahake the confidence which the court might 
have in the army '; and, that confidence once gone, 
all must he given up as lost. The regiment of 
French guards, who had fired with such murder 
out effect on the people in the Reveilkm riot, ware 
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now considerably changed by a variety of circum- 
stances easy to be understood. They had lost 
their old colonel (Abiron) by death, and their new 
colonel was a disciplinarian an very unpopular. 
All classes of Parisians had been for some time 
past fomenting the ill humour of the soldiers, and 
labouring to instil patriotic sentiments into them. 
A certain Marquis de Valady, who *had formerly 
been an officer in the regiment, but who had 
quitted it or been driven out of it, to become, first 
a Pythagorean philosopher, and then a patriot of 
the maddest kind, had been going from barrack to 
barrack in order to enlighten the soldiers on the 
subject of their duty to liberty and their country ; 
and his private lectures and the things in print 
that he left among the men produced their effect. 
Similar means were employed more or less openly 
wherever there were troops. But the disciplinarian 
colonel of these French guards in Paris no sooner 
discovered that his soldiers were becoming political 
philosophers than he confined them to their bar- 
racks, and strictly forbade any visits from the city. 
This was on the 20th of June, three days before 
the Seance Royale. On the 25th of June the men 
broke out of their barrarks and ran to the Palais 
Royal, shouting “Vive le Tiers Etat!” This 
was repeated on the 26th, all Paris appUuding 
and curcssing them. In the garden of iiie Paluis 
Royal they received not only refreshments but also 
money ; and there they heard patiiots mounted on 
tables and stools preaching a crusade against all 
aristocrats ; and there they were asked, as they had 
often been asked before, whether they would ever 
again wet their hands with the blood of their 
countrymen, fellow-citizens, friends, brothers ; 
and there the soldiers shouted “ Vive la Nation !” 
It was quite clear thnt these French guards would 
never more pull a trigger againBt the people of 
Paris ; and that the courage of the people of Paris 
must expand with this conviction. At six o’clock 
on the evening of the 30th, when the Palais Royal 
was crowded to excess, a letter addressed to the 
friends of liberty was produced ami read. The 
contents were short and simple: eleven soldiers 
of the French guard had been thrown into the 
Abbayc prison for having refused to turn their 
arms against their fellow-citizens. Ten thousand 
throats — bucIi is the estimated number of these 
Palais Royal evening assemblies — roared out 
“To the Abbaye! to the Abbayc!” and in a 
minute thousands were running towards the prison 
to liberate the patriotic soldiers. The outer gate, 
the inner gate, were burst open, the guards were 
liberated, and, with huggings and kissingB, and 
exclamations peculiar to this nation, they were 
carried in triumph from the Abbnyc to the Pulais 
Royal. Some hussars and a company of dragoons 
were sent to stop this disorder; but the men put 
their sabres in the scabbard in order to tuke the 
wine that was offered them by the people ; and 
they drank a health to the king and prosperity to 
the nation. “ The arm of power was paralysed/** 

* Duluuw, EkjiUiwi Hlstortyiie*, 


Paralysed indeed ! The liberated guardsmen were 
comfortably lodged and had a good supper in an 
hotel close by the Palais Royal, where their colonel 
could not dare to touch them. On that same 
night nothing was seen in the streets of Versailles 
but men running with torches. Early in the fol- 
lowing morning a deputation from the Palais 
Royal mob arrived in that town to present to the 
president of the National Assembly a representa- 
tion or petition in favour of the liberated soldiers. 
The paper was well enough written to have formed 
a speech for one of the deputies. There were good 
and quick penmen mixed with the rabble in the 
Palais Royal. Bailly, after showing the letter to 
Neckcr, who represented the danger there would 
be in authorising the people to commit such acts, 
carried it to the National Assembly, situated as 
they were, with an army gathering around them, 
and with menaces or reports of menaces from the 
court and furious aristocracy. The great majority 
of that Assembly must have been cheered and 
delighted by the whole occurrence; perhaps not a 
few of them had helped to make the event which 
they were now to debate upon ; but it was neces- 
sary to save appearances, and therefore, though 
they received the petition, they voted and solemmy 
decreed that they would not receive the twenty 
deputies who had brought it, and who, no doubt, 
found very good accommodation, with sympathy 
and honour, among tlie thousands that crowded 
the galleries. The National Assembly debated 
for four hours on the subject ; but then they agreed 
— that is to say the majority agreed — in a shuffling, 
equivocating resolution, and in appointing a com- 
mittee or deputation to wait upon his majesty, and 
implore his royal clemency to grant a pardon to 
the soldiers of the guards and all who had offended. 
The king, apparently without an effort or a remark, 
granted a full paTdon; and the patriot soldiers, 
enriched by a subscription made for them in the 
Palais Royal, were sent back to the Abbaye, for 
one night , to save appearances, and then liberated. 
Appearances were now all that could be saved.* 

Shuddering at the idea of shedding blood, and yet 
convinced that blood must be shed, all the hopes 
of Louis seemed now to centre in the Marsnal 
Duke de Broglie, a decided royalist and a brave 
veteran, recently appointed to the command in 
chief of the army. Broglie, judging of soldiers by 
the old rules, assured the court that the army might 
be depended upon, and that a little grape-shot 
would bring the people to their senses. He fixed 
his head-quarters at Versailles with a most nume- 
rous and brilliant staff, and he soon gave to that 
town all the appearance of a place d’armes. Ar- 
tillery w'fts collected, and some of it, it is Biid, 
so disposed in the Queen’s Mews as to appear 
pointed at the gTeat hall — no longer the haft of 

• Thieri, who, sinew wilting hU history, has been a prime minister 
in France, relates tUU vi liolo story in n way admirably calculated to 
encounter mutiny and mult, ami praises Umj conduct of the national 
Assembly ns moderate, wi*e, and patriotic. But this nod 

petilotism could not fail of deluging France with blood. He call* thf 
cornmou scldlsri lAt ITt* £m army/ 
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pltMira— wherein the National Assembly con- 
tinued to ait, making a constitution. Other guns 
were put in battery by the bridge of Stfvres to 
command the road leading from Paris to Ver- 
sailles ; troops; chiefly foreigners in the pay of 
Prance, were quartered in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the capital ; and trenches were begun, 
or traced out, even on the heights of Montmartre, 
which almost overhang the city. Native-born 
French troops were cantoned in St. Germain, Cha- 
renton, Su Cloud, and other places. The whole 
force was popularly estimated at fifty thousand 
men, and probably amounted to about that num- 
ber, Ai soon as the army was collected some 
of the most fiery of the old aristocrats recom- 
mended the king, who was not yet bound by any 
constitutional oath, to make a coup d’etat by dis- 
persing the Assembly and sending some of its 
most popular members into state prisons; but 
Louis was not bold enough for such a step, and 
Necker, with others of his advisers, represented 
that, if the States General Bhould be dissolved in 
this manner, there would not only be no hope of 
settling the enormous debts of government, but no 
possibility of levying taxes and duties for the 
future. At the same time other men of rank, who 
entertained liberal principles, assured the king 
that all would work itself right at last, — that the 
over-excitement would subside, and that he would 
be made the happiest of sovereigns under an ex- 
cellent constitution. In this maimer the troops 
were left in inaction— in the surest condition for 
catching the endemic disorder of Paris, or the epi- 
demic which was common to France. The Na- 
tional Assembly, whose harangues were printed 
and distributed with astonishing rapidity, gradually 
accustomed themselves to sights which had at first 
filled them with dismay, and Mirabeau daringly 
declaimed against this army and all attempts at 
overawing or coercing the Assembly. “ Every 
day,” said he, w more and more troops advance ; all 
out roads are intercepted; our bridges and our 
promenades are turned into military posts ; we see 
more soldiers gathering around us, to threaten us, 
than would probably be collected to oppose a 
foreign invasion,, and ten times more than would 
have sufficed to succour those martyrs of liberty, 
the Dutch, or to preserve that alliance with Hol- 
land which had been so dearly purchased and was 
•o shamefully lost.”* Mirabeau heaped reproaches 
upon the king’s ministers, but spared the king, 
and even eulogised his virtues. He suspended the 
worie of constitution-making, and proposed a mo- 
tion for petitioning or demanding from the king tte 
immediate dismissal of this army, and the substiflP 
tion of a militia or burgher guard.f The speech 

* If the democratic party in Holland had been reduced by Prussian 
arms and English alliance*, those nearer neighbours of the French, 
the Belgians, were at this moment in a very consoling Attitude of re- 
sistance. The reader should compare the events and dates of their 
insurrection with the events and dates of the revolution in Franco 
this year. There was a mutual action and reaction. 

f The plan of this militia originated with Dumout, and his friend 
and compatriot Duroverai, who, between them, not only made plans 
for him, but at this time composed nearly all Mirabeau’s orations. 
The two Genevans thought U might be possible to org&uise a burgher 


he delivered on this occasion, and which had been 
composed for him by Dumont, was greatly ad- 
mired ; but the Assembly would not agree to die 
latter part of the Bcheme.. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up an address simply demanding 
the sending back of the troops (le renvoi des 
troupes ). The committee appointed Mirabeau to 
draw up the address ; Mirabeau employed the pen 
of Dumont, and Dumont’s paper was enthusi- 
astically adopted and cheered — of course as the 
production of Mirabeau. It was in good part 
nothing but a eulogy of the king, and a eulogy of 
the patriotic loyalty of the Assembly and the nation. 
It assured Louis that he had nothing to fear from 
the generous and kind-hearted French people, who 
loved him, and blessed Heaven for giving them so 
loving a sovereign! It was, in the taste of the 
people, very rhetorical. The conclusion of it was : 
“ Sire, we conjure you, in the name of the country, 
in the name of your own happiness and glory, send 
back your Boldiers to the posts from which your 
advisers have drawn them ; Bend back that artil- 
lery to cover your frontiers ; above all, send back 
those foreign troops, the allies of the nation, whom 
we pay to defend, and not to trouble, our domestic 
homes. Your majesty has no need of them. Ah ! 
why should a monarch, adored by twenty-five mil- 
lions of French, seek to surround his throne, at a 
great expense, with a few thousand strangers? 
Sire, in the midst of your children, be guarded 
only by their love.” But there were passages in 
the address containing arguments, and a terrible 
logic. The king, for example, was told that this 
very army, brought so near the centre of discussion, 
and participating in the passions and interests of 
the people, might forget that an artificial engage- 
ment had made them soldiers, to Ttmember that 
nature had made them men ; that there was a con- 
tagion in all passionate movements ; that, the Na- 
tional Assembly were but men ; that the fear of 
appearing feeble might possibly carry them be- 
yond their object ; and, finally, that though they 
might do too much under certain circumstances, 
they were determined under no circumstances to 
do too little, but go straightforward in the work of 
regeneration, in spite of snares, plots, penis, or any 
other difficulty. When the address was presented, 
Louis, with pardonable insincerity, declared that 
the army had only been collected to maintain public 
tranquillity, and protect the National Assembly. 
He offered to send away the troops to Soissons or 
to Noyon, and spoke of going himself to Com- 
pi&gne.* The Assembly were greatly dissatisfied 

or national guard, resembling the militia which they had seen work- 
ing bo quietly and so well iu England; and they pioposed that the 
king should nave the nomination of all the officers. Foreseeing ns a 
oertainty that the people would arm themselves, and sincerely wishing 
to prevent anarchy, they thought that, it the king could be put at Site 
head of this new foice, he might preservo his proper share of autho- 
rity ; and that a militia might lie so framed as to serve the cause of 
order and moderation, without injuring tho cause of liberty— prevent 
or check the growing spirit of insurrection, without causing jealousy 
or alarm to the liberal party. The scheme, like several others which 
originated in the same quarter, was well meant $ but it may lie 
doubted whetlier there were materials in Franoe for constituting such 
a militia and such a safeguard. 

* Compi&gne, situated at the junction of the river* Atone and Otoe, 
is about fifty English mile* from Faruu Beyond the river Otoe lay a 
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with this answer, and did not relish the notion of 
the king’s removing from the neighbourhood of 
the capital to place himself between two armies. 
[Another man than Louis would have gone to 
Compifegne without intimating his intention ; and, 
if he had gone, the Assembly must have followed 
him thither. The final result of all might have 
been the same, but the movement would have given 
him one chance the more.] Count de Crillon, 
though attached to the liberal party, thought that the 
word of the king, an honest man, ought to be relied 
upon. “ The word of an honest king,” replied 
Mirabeau, “ is a bud guarantee for the conduct of 
his ministers. Our blind confidence in our kings 
has ruined us. We have demanded the retreat of 
these troops — not to fly before them, — and we must 
insist upon it without intermission.” All this time 
Necker was dreaming over a project for establishing 
the British constitution in France, with some modi- 
fications, rendered necessary by the difference of 
situation, national character, and the very different 
natures of the aristocracies of the two countries. 
His doing nothing had procured him more applause 
than he could have obtained by doing everything ; 
his not going with the king to the Seance Ruyale 
had made him again the minister of the people ; 
and his name, with that affix to it, was shouted in 
Versailles and Paris from morning till night. 
When the queen showed herself at tne balcony of 
the palace with a child in her arms, the people 
drove her in with tremendous cries of “ Vive 
Necker ! Vive le ministre du peuple !” not unmixed 
with hisses and curses for the aristocrats. The 
Genevese, it is said, tendered his resignation and 
only stayed because the king, apprehending an in- 
surrection, implored him to remain. His condi- 
tion at court was sufficiently humiliating : lie was 
accused of having ruined everything by inducing 
the king to summon the States General ; and all 
that he could do waB to make counter-accusations 
and reproaches, in declaring that the courtiers had 
ruined everything by preventing the king from im- 
plicitly following his advice as to the way in which 
the States were to be managed and dealt with when 
assembled. But, as the army was now collected, 
Louis became a little bolder ; and on the morning 
of the 11th of July he wrote a note to Necker, 
telling him that his offer of resigning was accepted, 
but that he must request from him, as a personal 
favour, that he would conceal his departure. It 
was either expressed or understood that the minister 
of the people should take himself beyond the frontiers 
as quickly as possible. Necker, a most orderly man, 
dined as if nothing had happened ; then proposed 
to his wife a visit to a female friend living in the 
neighbourhood, got post-horses, and was, before 
night, considerably advanced towards Switzerland. 41 

■econd army, under the command of the Marquis do Boullle, a near 
relation of Lafayette, hut a moat decided royalist. 

" This (the king's') is an artful reply. If he ean get them far from 
Paris, he Will weaken that Impulse which at pres«nt creates such 
alarm ; but the evil Ilea deeper than his counsellors are aware of, and 
the business now broached must have its complete course.”— Ocacer- 
neur Morris, Diary. 

* Necker, Revolution Franqtlsa.— Madame de Stasl. Considera- 
tion*.— Gouverneur Morris, Diary. 


m 

But there was no keeping a secret of such mo- 
ment ; and in the forenoon of the following day, 
Sunday the 12th of July, it was known to all Paria 
that the minister of the people was dismissed, sent 
out of France, banished ; that other constitutionally 
inclined ministers had been deprived of office ; and 
that an entirely new ministry had been compoiMd 
out of the most violent royalist or aristocratic party, 
with Marshal Broglie, the commander-in-chief of 
the army, for war minister. Before the fatal tur- 
moil began, a wise American recommended iha 
Marshal de Castries, a great friend of the king, to 
go out immediately to Versailles, and warn hip 
majesty of the danger, which was greater than be 
expected, or could be aware of ; to tell him frankly 
that his army would not fight against the people ; 
to tell him that the aWord had fallen imperceptibly 
from his hand ; to tell him that the sovereignty of 
the nation had fallen into the hands of the National 
Assembly. The French nobleman, thus addressed 
by the sober republican, who clearly foresaw what 
sort of a republic the French people would make of 
it, said that it was of no use going ; that the court 
must have taken all their measures before this mo- 
ment ; that it was too late.* And, in fact, every- 
thing was now doubtftil, or too late. Since the ac- 
cession of Louis, the qualification of noble birth had 
been insisted upon, even more than previously, both 
in the army and in the church. Instead of being 
relaxed, the rule that none but nobles should be 
officers had been rendered more binding'; and 
even in the thirty-five articles of good intentions, 
which the keeper of the seals had wasted his breath 
in reading at the Seance Royale, there waB not the 
slightest intimation that the promotions and hououra 
of the frilly should be thrown open to all classes. 
If anything could have kept the soldiery steady, it 
would have been, not an intention, but a declared 
and avowed act of this kind ; if there was one thing 
upon earth that would have flattered and soothed 
this military, war-loving people, it was the opening 
to them all the paths of military ambition, without 
invidious distinctions as to birth and classes. This, 
after a few short yean of crime and blunder, was the 
greatest benefit they derived from their revolution, 
and with this benefit they were a happy and jubi- 
lant people ; but it waB now too late to try the effect 
of this grand experiment— perhaps it was too late 
even at the time of the first meeting of the States 
General ; for the soldiers had been tampered with, 
and journalised into the belief that any concession 
or favour could only proceed from fear and weak- 
ness — could only be intended to serve the purposes 
of the moment, and that, so long aa the real com*- 
mand of the army rested with the king, he would 
only promote aristocrats. If the reader will bear 
in mind these circumstances, and reflect on the 
temper of the French troops, and on the solemnly 
true proposition that the sword had fallen imper- 
ceptibly from tbe band of the king, he will be the 
less disposed to wonder at the courage and thf 
daring of the Parisians, about which so much non- 

• GwtfWn«ur Morris, Diary. 
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sense has been talked and written ; he will see that 
the tnob were in reality fighting with the odds in 
their favour. In the course of the afternoon, when, 
being a Sabbath-day, the Palais Royal was crowded 
and crammed even more than usual, a man of about 
thirty years of age, and of a wild and a picturesque 
aspect, leaped upon a tabic, and began an harangue 
so lo\*i and enchaining as to silence all the minor 
orators that were holding forth on chairs and stools 
in the same gTcat gathering-place. It was the old 
college companion of Robespierre : it was Camille 
Desmoulins, who, in set phrase, is described in 
French as “a young man known afterwards by 
his republican enthusiasm, born with a tender but 



Camille Desmoulins. From a Portrait by Puplcssi Bmtaux. 

boiling soul,” but whom we should characterise as 
a mad fanatic, ready to wade brcaBt-high in blood 
for a dogma, being at the same time thoioughly 
sincere and disinterested, ever ready to lay lus 
hand upon his heart, like Lafayette, in proof of the 
sincerity of his intentions. Camille had often been 
there before, but had not before found so fit audi- 
ence or so open a stage. He had pistols in his 
girdle ; and, drawing them forth, and holding one 
m each hand, he exclaimed, as a fitting conclusion 
to his harangue, “ While we are here talking, the 
foreign troops are gathering around us to massacre 
us. To arms! tor arms!” He tore a smull branch 
from one of the trees, and stuck it in his hat for a 
cockade. The mob followed his example, until all 
the trees of the Palais Royal were left leafless and 
bare; and a notable woman, moved by the com- 
mercial spirit, or set on by some other agency, 
brought some enormous rolls of green riband, and 
cut them up into cockades for the patriots, who then 
ran hither and thither, many of them in the 
dent belief that Camille Desmoulins’ figures of rhe- 
toric were real facts ; and that the Swiss, the Royal 
Allemand, the Salis-Samade, and . all the foreign 
regiments, were upon them, with the sabre at their 
throats, or the bayonet in their loins. The first move- 
ments of the mob seemed anything but terrible.* 

• For some time in the afternoon it teemed mere child’# play, with 

U rowing of •tonet, running away, &c.; and the quieter pait of the 


A respectable Swiss gentleman, not long deceased 
— a civilian, but one whose fate it was to witness the 
march of this revolution, and the marches of sun- 
dry revolutions that were the children of this— was 
accustomed to say — “ If, on this Sunday after- 
noon, the respectable people of PariB — all those 
who were afterwards butchered or plundered and 
ruined — had gone out into the streets, every man 
with his umbrella, and with no other arm, they 
might have driven the rabble out of the city, and 
have put down this first considerable insurrection.** 
But, with the exception of the decided royalists, 
whose number was exceedingly small, and whose 
fanaticism was just as unwise and extreme on the 
other side, the respectable people of Paris were in- 
wardly rejoicing at the bright prospect of over- 
throwing the despotism of the crown, and had no 
forethought of the worse despotism that might fol- 
low ; in their conception the first thing to do was 
to encourage the mob, and then, when the conflict 
was over, it would be time to think of checking 
the mob’s excesses : their philosophes and journal- 
ists had taught them — in defiance of all history — 
that the French commonalty were a gentle, generous, 
moderate, and reliable race ; and had not Nccker, 
the people's minister, declared that the qualities of 
the people, the virtues of human nature, must be 
relied upon? Besides, in the unceremonious words 
of a spectator who was cool enough to observe 
what was passing, these respectable citizens were 
“ confoundedly frightened.” At an eaily stage of 
their proceedings the people broke into the shop or 
gallery of one Curtius *who modelled great men in 
wax, and there seized the busts of the Duke of 
Oilcans and M. Neckcr, covered them with bluck 

rili7ons vwilkid nbout tho town, or amused themsehes on tin* (Jouli 1 - 
Mirds, or if nothing wa*, to roniu ol it (2ou\ erneftr Morris, who w.u 
ing visits, funnel himself in the \ci v beginning of the beginning 
1m sober eye-witness account is cvnilingly nitcrndhig. lie Bays, 
41 Fans begins to lie iu lommotion , and flora the itiuilul guard of the* 
I nuuc a few of tho mobility take n dium, and beat to aimt. . . . 

'I hose who rejoice inwaidly at tin change are confoundedly frightened 
at the commotion. . . I depnt lor Mi Jeflcrtou's In ruling 
ulong (lit., lionleunds, nil at onto cnrrngct, horses, and foot pus- 
s ngers turn uhout, uud pass rapidly. Presently after wo meat a 
body of civnlry with thur sabres drawn, and coming nt half speed 
After they have n issed us a little way, they stop. When we come to 
the Plu<c Louis Quhue, I obseixe the people, to the nnmbci perhaps 
of one humliud picking up stones; and. looking hack, I find that the 
ui\ airy air icturnmg. 1 stop at Ihe angle to see the lrny, it any . '1 lie 
people take jkuU among the stones, winch lie scattered about the 
whole square, being there hewn lor the bridge now building. r lhe 
officer nt the head oi this party is saluted by a atone, and immediate ly 
turuH bis horse in u menacing manner towards the assailant , but Ids 
ndvei sanes are posted on giound where the cuvairy cannot act. [Thu 
mob bad got among ihe stones.] lie pursues hw route, ilieicforc, and 
the pace i> soon mcrcuted to a gallon, amid a shower of stones One 
of the soldlerft is either knocked from liis borne, or the horse lolls 
under him He is tukeu piisoner, and at first ill-treated by the mob. 
The soldiers had fired several pistols, but without effect. Piobably 
they were not eien charged with ball. A party of tho Swiss guaids 
are posted In the Champs Clytees with cannon . . . The little ullray 
which 1 have just witnessed will probnbly Vie magnified into a bloody 
battle before it reaches the frontiers ; and, in that ca*e, an infinity o’f 
corM-buurgiuis will raai rh to the relief of the capital They had belter 

K tner in the harvest.”— Diary. Moms went homo quietly to his 
d , and it was only on waking next morning that ho learned the 
mob had grown bolder, and broken open a prison, 

* Tht# Curtms, a SwLs, and originally ol the medical profession, 
was uncle to Madnmu Tussuud. whose exhibitions aie so well known 
in Loudon. The gallery into which tho mob broke was open to the 
Paris public on payment of a few sous Adapting himself to the taste 
of the times. Curtius afterwards modelled Marais, Robespierres, 
Callots D’Hurbois, and otliei terrorists. His niece, Madame Tussuud , 
lias published a book of rommi licences, dictated, or pretended to Ira 
dictated, in her old age ; but unfortunately the old lady omnia to h no 
remembered a great deal more than ever happened, or her penman 
lias evidently bail recourse to sheer invention. 
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crape, and carried them pTOcessionally through the 
streets of Paris, crying “ Hats off! Hats off! ** 
Others ran to the theatres and interdicted all per- 
formance for that evening. Others, going more 
directly to the object, ran to the gunsmiths*, broke 
open their shops, and seized whatever arms they 
could find ; whilst others repaired to the Hdtel de 
Ville to demand the arms deposited there by a 
bourgeois guard, or garde civiyue, which had been 
formed in Paris notwithstanding the rejection of 
Mirabcau's motion, but which was not officered by 
the king. This civic corps was already very strong ; 
and as for the H6tel de Ville, it had already be- 
come, what it long continued to be, a sort of head- 
quarters to the revolutionists : for the electors of 
Paris, after sending their members to the States 
General, had formed themselves into permanent 
committees, and, riding over the old municipality, 
had taken possession of that town -hall, from 
w hence they had voted various addresses to the 
National Assembly, declaring that they adhered to 
nil its decrees. This was aB if the electors of the 
city of London should take possession of Guildhall 
and the M nnsion-house ; but Buch irregularities 
were considered as mere trifles in Paris. The mob 
not only got the arms that were in the HOtel de 
Ville, but got at the great tocsin or aldTUTn-bcll, 
which was hung o\er that edifice; and towards 
evening they gave a peal, presently answered from 
many of the church-towers, that was loud enough 
to be heard miles off. That part of the mob that 
were currjing the wax heads and busts of Necker 
ami Orleans met the guet & chevat , or mounted 
city police, who quietly joined them, and became a 
sort of escort to the procession. They advanced 
into the Place Vendume and promenaded the two 
busts round the statue of Louis XIV., which then 
stood in that square on the spot where Napoleon s 
column' of Victory and his statue now stand. 
Here a squadron of a German regiment of horse 
attempted to disperse them, but were dispersed or 
put to flight tbemselveB by a tremendous Bhower of 
Btones. From the Place Venddme the buBt-pro- 
ccBsion went to the Place Louis Quinze. Here 
they were attacked by the Prince of Lambesc at 
the head of some more German horse, and their 
two wax busts, together with a few of their own 
heads, were broken. After keeping their ground 
for some time among blocks of stone collected for 
building a bridge, and among which the cavalry 
could not enter, this mob, it appears, went off and 
joined another which had collected in the Tuileries. 
The Prince of Lambesc with his cavalry— a part of 
the regiment called the Royal Allemand, or Royal 
German — followed in that direction, and even pene- 
trated into the garden. Terrible pictures are drawn 
of the ferocity with which the prince and these fo- 
reigners charged a peaceable crowd ; but the simple 
truth appears to be that the multitude got behind 
iron railing and strong trellis-work, and there 
pelted the troops with chairs, stools, stones, bottles, 
glasses, and coffee-cups ; that Lambesc's men, only 
using the flats of their sabres, and not firing a 
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single carbine or pistol, could hardly Tench their 
assailants, and were soon very glad to withdraw. 
The only casualty reported on the side of the 
people was in the case of a poor old schoolmaster, 
who, not being nimble enough to get behind the 
iron railing in time, was knocked down with a 
cracked pate. It is asserted that the king and de 
Broglie, as commander-in-chief and minister-at- 
war, had sent strict orders to the general officers 
and colonels of regiments not to fire upon tike 
people. As it grew dark the mob became still 
more active ; and then those pupils of the Pytha* 
gorean philosopher Valady, the French guards— 
the comrades of the eleven who had been delivered 
from captivity by the people — delivered their po- 
litical opinions from the mouths of their muskets. 
About nine o'clock as the Prince of Lambesc, at 
the head of his cavalry regiment, was retiring 
along the Chaussdc d’Antm towards barracks, 
some privates of the French Guard broke out from 
a depot there situated, and ranged themselves in 
order of battle, and cried, “ Who comes there ?" 
The cavalry replied, in soldier fashion, “ Royal 
Allemand.*' — ■“ Are you for the Tiers Etat?*' 
roared the French infantry. — “ We are for those 
who command us,*' said the Germans. — “ Then 
take that!'* and the French Guards fired a volley. 
Three of the Germans were killed on the spot, and 
several more were wounded. The prince did not 
turn upon Mb assailants, but hastened his march to 
St. Cloud.* Paris was left all night in the hands 
of the mob, who finished breaking open the shops 
of the gunsmiths, and burned the barriers erected 
at the different entrances into Paris chiefly for the 
purpose of levying the octroi or duties oft provisions. 
The Swiss guard, close at hand, remained under 
arms all night, but without orders. The ha- 
ranguers in the coffee-houses and in the Palais 
Royal kept up the effervescence, and encouraged 
a multitude already emboldened by the absence of 
any valid resistance. 

On the following morning the tocsin sounded 
in every direction; and, from the peep of day, 
drums beat to arms in the Faubourg St. Antoine 
and in nearly every part of Paris. “ In fact," 
says our American, " the city of Paris is now 
in as fine a tumult as any one could wish. They 
are getting arms wherever they can find any: 
they seize sixty barrels of gunpowder on the 
Seine; break into the monastery of St. Lazar 
and find a store of grain which the holy brother- 
hood had laid in. Immediately it is put into carts 
and sent to the market, and on every cart a friar. 
The Garde Meuble du Roi is attacked, and the 
arms are delivered up to prevent worse conse- 
quences. These arms, however, are more curious^ 
than useful."t But it was known that from 30,000 
to 30,000 stand of arms were expected at the Hdtd 

* MfaoWtt de Weber. The French ruantimon, after Lambeec’i 
retiring, lined their bayonets, advanced * pas de charge to the Plaoe 
Louie Q ulnae, placed themselves between the Tmleriea and the Champt 
LlysAea (where tlie Swim Guard* were drawn out), end remained 
there the whole night, during which tliey were feasted and carasaod 
by the people. 

f Gouverneur Morris, Diary. 
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de Ville for the use of the new civic guard; and 
the people went thither and demanded from the 
trembling committees that all these weapons should 
be put into their hands, together with more ammu- 
nition. The committees, glad to save their own 
skin, referred the leaden of the mob to De Flesselles, 
the pr«$vdt des raarchands (then chief magistrate of 
Paris), who told them that he had been promised 
42,000 muskets, 12,000 of which he expected 
every minute, and the rest in the course of three 
or four days. The barrels of gunpowder which 
had been seized in a boat on the Seine, with some 
powder collected in other quarters, were all de- 
posited in the court-yard of the Hfltel de Ville, 
where the mob were smoking pipes ; and, but for 
the care of a revolutionary abbe, who w&b doing 
military duty, an explosion must have taken place 
terrible enough to have satisfied a Guy Fawkes. 
At about five o’clock in the afternoon a number 
of great chests, ticketed “ Artillery,” arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville, and were reported to contrin the 
first 12,000 muskets promised by FlesselldK But 
lo! upon opening them they were found to contain 
nothing but rubbish, blocks of wood, old rags, and 
candle-ends t There instantly arose a terrible cry 
of treachery The most ardent of the mob were 
for putting the prdvAt to death ; but some friend 
of his fngeniouriy turned off the blow for the 
present by shouting out that there was a regular 
deposit of muskets and bayonets in the monastery 


of the Silent Chartreux, or Carthusian monka 
Then there was a general rush for the Chartreux, 
but, as not so much as a pocket-pistol could be found 
in that monastery, and as the patriots made free 
with the wine in the monks’ cellars, they cume 
back more wild than they were before, and shout- 
ing louder than ever “ Treachery, treachery ! ” In 
order to appease them, the committees sitting in 
the Hdtel de Ville ordered that 50,000 pikes 
should be forged and got ready immediately, and 
next caused a distribution to be made of the gun- 
powder. In the mean while strong barricades were 
erected in the streets, deep trenches were dug, and 
the paving-stones with which the RtJveillon mob 
had made Buch good fight were taken up and 
carried into the houses, to be used upon the heads 
of the troops if they should enter the heart of the 
town, of which, however, there seemed no ap- 
pearance* The Baron de Besenval, the com- 
mandant, complains that the government at Ver- 
sailles left him without any orders how to act, 
obstinately persisting in regarding 300,000 men 
as a mere street mob, and the revolution as an 
tJmeute* Through some disgraceful and scarcely 

* Thl> seems to have been really the cue, and there are no food 
ground* tor suspecting Betenval of purposely eerving awl favouring 
the insurrection, na many men holding tlie king** oommlaskm un- 
doubtedly did. But Beaenval le accused by some of tike royallet 
party of a meet culpable indolence and neglect t and of a very selfish 
regard to a hous he possessed in Parle, and which he had recently 
furnished in a style or great magnlfleane*, eo that, with lie bathe, lie 
saloons, and its looking-glasses, it Was looked upon as one of (he 
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conceivable mismanagement some of the troops 
were left nearly a whole day and night without 
rations. This was the case with a regiment of 
light horse, which after a long march was left to 
bivouac on the outside of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, and then called off just as their services 
would have* been of use in that most turbulent 
quarter of Paris. Camille Desmoulins was much 
more active than the commander of the kind's 
troops : he induced the students of the University 
and the School of Medicine to form a militia of 
themselves, and he kept in motion from morning 
to night, and all through the night, troops of des- 
perate fellows who seised everything that was con- 
vertible into a weapon. All the lawyers’ dorks 
formed themselves into a volunteer corps ; all the 
Guet, or police-guard, joined the mob. More 
gunpowder, descending the Seine from Versailles 
for die use of the troops, was seized by the people. 
Nothing seemed wanting but muskets and bayonets, 
aiul even of these they had already a good many 
thousands. 41 

During these troubles in the capital the Na- 
tional Assembly, sitting at Versailles, was greatly 
agitated, although not a few of its members were 
fully prepared for what was passing, and were 
looking to the triumph of the Parisians a* their 
only safeguard and nope. Some me gibers, how- 
ever, thought that the insurrection was little 

iiinotUufl of the capital. If he engaged the people, the people, 
minuter* of nearly all the Interior of the town, were sure to troat title 
■pleudjd and luxurious mansion as they had treated the house of the 
paper maker — Weber, AMmtnret, 

• newmtal, Memoir**.— Humbert, Journal.— Dollars, Esqnieses. 
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| more than an energetic expression of the peo- 
ple’s desire for the recall of Necker, and that all 
would go well if that minister were instantly re- 
instated. Mourner, who had been concerned in 
the private consultations about transplanting the 
British constitution into the soil of France, end 
who really wished for a constitutional monarchy, 
was the first to rue on this Monday morning (the 
13th) and condemn the abrupt dismiasal pfj the 
Genevese. Lolly Tollendel, following Mounter, 
moved an address to the king for the immediate 
recall of Necker, and of all the ministers who had 
been turned out with him. M. de Virieu, one of 
the noblesse deputies, proposed confirming all 
their preceding votes by a new oath. Clermont- 
Tonnerre opposed this last motion as useless, as 
the National Assembly had already sworn to ob- 
tain a constitution. At this stage of the debate 
intelligence was received from Paris, and the 
greatest anxiety was expressed, lest the disciplined 
troops, in the hands of despotism, should prevail 
over the undisciplined people, who were in the 
hands of nobody. With all speed they arranged 
and sent up a deputation to represent to the king 
the frightful disorder that reigned in the capital, 
to request him to withdraw all the troops, and 
consent to the establishment of the bourgeois 
guards — which, by the way, bad been established 
without his consent, not only in Paris, but in many 
other large townB. The king replied to the depu- 
tation, that the good people of Paris were not in a 
state to defend themselves against the seditious; 
and he coldly declined both their propositions. 
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On re&Wing his answer the Assembly passed ^ 
variety of resolutions, setting the king and his 
new ministers at defiance, threatening his advisers, 
0/ tohatever rank they might be, with the respon- 
sibility of all the mischief that might happen, and 
rounded with other sonorous sentences which went 
directly to encourage the insurgents. Couriers 
of various kinds carried all this Versailles news 
into' Paris, the distance between the two places 
being only about fifteen miles ; and some three or 
four of the deputies themselves were almost con- 
stantly feoiug and coming. The National Assem- 
bly, moreover, declared itself in permanent ses- 
sion, or, in other words, Tesolved to sit day and 
night, elected Lafayette to be vice-president, in 
Older that the president might have some time 
for repose, and acted a vast deal more terror and 
excitement than they really felt. With the or- 
dinary schoolboy parallels and comparisons about 
Roman senates and unflinching Roman senators, 
they began, about five o’clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing— we are told, with an “ imposing calm” — 
to take up again the project of the constitution 
and the ingenious reports upon it which had been 
for some time suspended.* They appointed a 
constitution committee consisting of Talleyrand, 
the Bishop of Bourdeaux, Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Mounier, Chapelier, BergaBse, and — that man of 
many constitutions — the Abbe Sieyes. But as the 
morning of the 14th advanced news arrived — 
false news as it proved afterwards — that the foictgn 
regiments had made a general assault upon Paris 
in different columns ana were carrjmg everything 
before them : men that had been watching about 
the palace at Versailles said that they bad seen the 
king’s brothers and the queen, with the DucheBS 
of Polignac, walking in the orange garden, flatter- 
ing the -officers and the soldiers, and causing 
refreshments to be distributed to them ; and va- 
rious other rumours were spread to suggest or 
confirm the opinion that a grand coup-d’^tut was 
to be tried that night. Some even saw so far into 
the dark secret as to designate the members of the 
Assembly that were selected as the first victims to 
offended royalty and an infuriated aristocracy. 
The road from Pans now seemed stopped ; no in- 
telligence arrived; it was an awful moment of 
doubt and uncertainty. At last the Prince of 
Lambesc was seen galloping to the palace at full 
speed, and the roar of distant cannon was faintly 
heard. Then there w r cre pale faces, and men — 
patriotic deputies, new old Roman senators— down 
upon their knees with their earB to the ground, 
trying to catch the sounds that came from the side 
of Paris. At this moment of agony a gun fifed 
from the Queen’s Mews would have sent the mi- 
jority of these deputies flying from Versailles. 
But, as matters had gone and were going in Paris, 
they had in reality nothing to fear, at least nothing 
at present, nothing from the court and the aristo- 
crats: instead of being conquered and put down, 
the Parisians had achieved a conquest. Between 

• TbUraj Mignet, Ucretelle 


night and morning an overwhelming multitude 
made a sudden rush at the Hdtel dea In valid es, or 
military hospital, and not only made themselves 
masters of 30,000 muskets, but seized and carried 
off several pieces of artillery.* Thus furnished 
with arras and artillery, the mob set up a loud 
shout “ h. la Bastille 1 ! a la Bastille!” and marched 
off m that direction. Before their arrival at the 
odious old state-prison another great mob had col- 
lected in front of it. For the guns on the walls 
threatened the Faubourg St. Antoine, and a report 
had been spread that the governor intended to 
make use of them as soon as Bescnval should 
bring some cavalry to the edge of the faubourg. 
But, in sober truth, no such intention was enter- 
tained ; and, as for the French part of the troops 
collected in the neighbourhood of Paris, the officers 
had hard work to keep them to their standards. 
Instead of crying “Vivcle Roi,” they cried “Vive 
la Nation! Vive le Tiers Etat! Vive l'Assemblee 
Nationale !” and in Borne regiments the men de- 
serted, whole companies at a time, and went into 
the faubourg with armB and baggage to fight, not 
against, but with and for, the people. Not a regi- 
ment, not a single company or a squadron of 
horse, came in hostilely. The mob and the Pa- 
risians had it all their own way ; and, with 40,000 
muskets, cannon, and at least 100,000 men, it was 
not very wonderful that they should reduce a 
fortress defended only by some fourscore invalids. 
A deputy of the diBtnct of St. Louis de la Culture, 
named Thuriot de la Rositjre, requested to speak 
with Dc Launey, the governor, and was admitted 
into the Bastille. He demanded that the cannon 
on the w alls should be removed or pointed m an- 
other direction. The gov ei nor replied that the 
guns were placed as they always Jiad been* and 
that he could not remove them from the toweis, 
but he showed the deputy that he lmd caused them 
to be hauled back several paces from their em- 
brasures. Thuriot, who was anxious to see and 
report to the people the real condition of the place, 
contrived to get admitted farther into the interior 
of the fortress. Everything he saw was very com- 
forting, except three murderous long guns which 
were directed towards the different avenues, and, 
apparently, ready to sweep them with grape-shot. 
He ascertained that the entire ganison consisted 
of thirty-two Swiss and eighty-two invalids, who 

• Deunml, Mernotret This officer says that M. do Sombreuit, 
fearing the use that might be, made of Ihene musket., luul order ul the 
Invalid, to lireak or take off the lock.; but that the invalid soldier*, 
being patriot, themselves, would not do this work, .o that only 
about thirty mu.keU hail been disarmed when the mob broke in 
Aceoidmg to Humbert, the rabble, in their impatient o to get at the 
muskets, were \cry near converting the great cellar in which they 
bad been deposited into a sort of a blickboloof Calcutta. They 
rushed down the steps with such impetuosity that they overthrew one 
another, and, us those behind would not wait, the rush and tin falling 
was continued until the passage was bhxked up with a living, scream 
ing heap, enduring the agonies of sultocntlon. The cellar itself wns 
so crammed that people were stifled Shrieks and oaths rose from 
it os from one of the worst pits in Dante s Hell. Humbert, who was 
at the bottom of that iuferiuil bolata, goes on to say. " Many persons 
there were ulready senseless \ when nil those who were armed pin- 
flted by au advice which was given to force back the crowd tliat wus 
not armed, in facing right about, and presenting our bayonets to 
their stomachs Thu manoeuvre succeeded Taking advantage of 
a moment of terror and retrent,we formed In line, and forced the 
crowd to reascend, ' '—Humbert, Journal, 
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Beemed all disheartened and bewildered Thuriot 
implored them and their officers, m the name of 
honour and of patriotism, not to fire upon the peo- 
ple ; and they all swore that they would not unless 
they were attacked by the people De Launey 
said that his honour as a soldier bade him defend 
the place intrusted to him, against all pdds. The 
deputy was allowed to ascend one of the towers, 
and from its embrasures he saw the Faubourg St 
Antoine almost covered with men, and long lines 
advancing towards it with muskets, pikes, ladders, 
and cannon But the people now became anxious 
for his return , and, not seeing lnm, they took it 
into their heads that de Launey intended foul play, 
and was keeping him as a state prisoner They 
tried out with hoaree and furious voices for thtir 
deputy Making what haste lie could, Thnnot 
disrcntled from the tower and came out among 
tht m safe and sound , and, having pacified the mob 
and advised them to wait awhile, lit huiricd away 
to a committee* sitting in the Hotel de Ville, and 
consulting with some patriotii officers as to the 
best means of carrying the f stress * But the 
multitudes were far too impatient to wait for 
any orders, instructions, oi adwee The) erud 
“We will have the Bastille' we will havo the 
Bastille and two fellows more desperate than 
the rest climbed to the top of au old guard- 
house on the edge of the deep fosse, and with axes 
attempted to break the iron chains of the draw- 
biidge The soldiers from the walls called upon 
them to retire, and presented their pieces , but the 
two men hacked away at the rusty old chains, and 
piesently the drawbridge fell The mob then 
rushed over the bridge , and the same two crafts- 
men were allowed to break the chains of the 
second or inner drawbudge ill the sa manner 
without receiving so much as a musket-shot from 
the weak and trembling garrison P61e-m£le, 
and firing off muskets and pistols, they now 
advanced across an open court, called the Govern- 
ment Court, towards a third drawbridge which 
gave access to the body of the fortress but here 
the troops within met them with a fire in the face, 
which drove them back in terrible confusion 
Some of the mob, however, ensconced themselves 
behind some grating in that court-yard and kept 
up a continual fire of musketry — wasting much 
powder and ball, without killing ail) of the Swiss 
or invalids But at this moment a troop of re- 
spectable citizens with a flag advanced to the for- 
tress, and were followed by a fresh host of armed 
people. The citizens were a deputation from the 
H6td de Ville, to summon the governor to sur- 
render m the name of the patriotic committees of 
liberty, and of the whole French people. As they 
drew nearer it was seen that a considerable portion 

• Several of those officer* were persons of high rank The cllUens 
Usd felt the propriety of taking the command of the masses out of 
the hands of the mob chief* and had offered the command iu chief 
or the civic guard to the Duko d Aumont Ihe duke hesitating, 
they appointed, provisionally, the Marquis dek Salle, with the Che- 
valier de Saudrai, an officer of experience for hi* second. Tliey 
also formed a respectable staff, and these officer* took a civic oath ia 
front of the HOtcl de VUle 
VOL. XI. 


of their escort consisted of the French guard atid 
the deserters from the other regiments outside 
According to the report which these deputies 
made on their return to the HAtel de Ville— a 
report entitled to little credit— the Swiss and the 
invalids were now pouring a murderous artillery 
fire on the people, and would not cease though they 
held up their pocket-handkerchiefs as a white flag, 
or flags of truce, and made all manner of aligns * 
The committee sitting at the HAtel sent another de- 
putation with a drum and a regular white flag; but 
the firing continued on both sides, the mob would 
not hear of delay or capitulation, and de Launey was 
not the man to capitulate except at the last ex- 
tremity Tht re suddenly arose a cry — probably 
from some ol the patriot mob who longed to get at 
a distance from the fire of the fortress — that the 
people were betrayed by the Assembly at the 
Hjtel de Ville, and more particularly by the 
prtlvot des marchands, poor de Flesselles, wlio had 
scut rubbish and candle-ends for cannon; and 
anon a considerable number ran off to put more 
energy into the committee by calling for the head 
ol the provost They weie scarcely gone when 
more of the Trench guards arrived and began to 
make use of the artillery, thundering at the para- 
pets, and nearly at the same moment three cart- 
loads of straw were thrown down and set on fire 
near the gates, while others brought wood and 
fagots, and werepreparing to bring oil, turpentine, 
and the like To check these operations a cannon 
loaded with grape-shot was fired from the works ; 
and it appears to have been the first and the last 
cannon ot any kind used by the garrison. In tha 
Government Court, where there were several offices 
and habitations, the mob surprised a young ladv, 
the daughter of an officer of the garrison, and, mis- 
taking her for the daughter of de Launey, they 
resolved to make preparations for burning her 
alive, as the most efficacious method of induc- 
ing the governor to surrender The shrieking girl 
was put upon a mattrass, and the straw was 
gathered round her Her real father discovered 
her from one of the towers, and was on the point of 
throwing himself from the battlements, when, in 
sight of his child, he was hit by two musket-balls 

* Tiic notorious Ablxj Fauchet was one of the** deputies. He 
joined in drawing up the report or proces verbal t and, on the fttll of 
August following ho preached a patriotic sermon in which he gave 
his own account of the oonduct of the deputation " We lifted op," 
■aid he, * the pacific decree of the committee Hi b scarcely possible that 
tfu poor bwist and invalid* could have see* it i* that horrible mdUe, or have 
understood what t< meant]. A jurisconsult, a priest [Fauchet lnmselfl 
dressed in the livery of peace, ought to have been heard, even for the 
■elf interest of the murderers of the country [tfo tAtrty-two Smtt and 
eighty two invalids] but tiiey answered us with all the fires or war ! * 
In this same sermon, preached in a church with a very oooeonatit 
name, St Jacques de la-Boucherie (St James of the Butchery), this 
revolutionary obbe exclaimed, ‘ It was the aristocrats that crucified 
the Sou of Owff From this It may be judged how emaU was the pro- 
bability that he would act like a Christian priest under the walls of 
the Bastille or give an impartial account of what passed there. We 
■hall meet again this Abbfr Fauchet. whom the French tpyaUsk 
accuse of fighting with the mob at the taking of the fortress with 
sabre in hand. He remained a member of the self constituted and 
tyrannical municipality of Paris, until he passed into the National 
Convention He became constitutional Bishop of Cali ados, proposed 
an agrarian law with an Immediate division of property and an 
aheoUte equality , he denounoed the queen, denounced Lafayette, 
published a newspaper called the Deux Amis, ia order to prevent thn 
guillotining of the king, and was guillotined himself soon niter aa a. 
federalist and an uooompUoe of Charlotte Cordaj 

3 D 
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Attack on the Bastille. From a Medallion by Andrlou. 


and killed. The poor girl fainted, and would have 
been burnt in that Btate, if a young man who knew 
her, and who had some humanity left to keep com- 
pany with hi8 patriotism, had not cut his way 
through the savages and carried her off in his 
arms. By this time de Launey, who had vainly 
strained his eyes by looking m every direction for 
some succour, relief, or diversion from Bcsenval 
or Broglie, or from some detachment of the army 
in the neighbourhood, perceived that he could no 
longer hold out against the swarms that beset him, 
and that seemed continually increasing in numbers, 
activity, contrivances, and resources. With the 
brave despair of an old soldier he le&olved to blow 
into the air the whole fortress, which must have 
carried with it many, many thousands of his assail- 
ants, and a large part of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
He rushed towards the powder-magazine with a 
lighted match in his hand, but his people seized 
him, stopped him, hoisted the white flag on the 
foremost platform, reversed arms, and cried for 
truce and quarter. The besiegers, though they 
could not bear the voices of the garrison in the 
infernal din they were making, could not misunder- 
stand these signs, which, of themselves alone, 
rendered the lives of the enemy sacred : yet they 
blazed away with their muBkets, and kept crying, 
M Down with the drawbridges ! open your gates.’ * 
At last, during a momentary lull, a Swiss ofrer 
of the garrison made his voice heard throiflr a 
loop-hole ; he demanded to capitulate, and to be 
fdlowed the honours of war. The mob roared 
w No ! No ! No capitulation ! No quarter ! The 
rascals have fired upon the people!” And they 
still pressed forward firing and screaming. The 
same Swiss officer then said that the ‘garrison 
would lay down their arms if the people would 
only spare their lives. To this the reply was, 


M Down with your drawbridges, and no harm shall 
happen to you.” Or, according to other accounts, 
the reply contained the promise of a safe and ho- 
nourable capitulation, and was delivered not by the 
mere rabble, but by the French guards. A minute 
or two after the old chains rattled, the drawbridges 
were lowered, and the inner gates were all thrown 
open. The multitude rushed in : the Bastille was 
theirs !* 

It was, or it had been for long ages, an infamous 
place, a detestable den, wherein despotism threw 
her victims to pine and to rot; -it was a place to 
be destroyed and obliterated from the face of the 
earth; but the French people could not achieve 
this triumph over tyranny without committing 
atrocious cruelties, and deeds as savage ana 
treacherous as any that had been perpetrated in old 
times under the worst of their kings. As soon as 
they were within the fortress they fell alike upon 
the Swiss and upon the invalids their own coun- 
trymen. Some endeavoured to save the invalids, 
but the mob cried, “ Give them up to us, give them 
up ; they have fired on their fellow-citizens, and 
they must be hanged !” Bcgnard, an old soldier, 
who had been the first to seize the governor when 
on his way to the powder, received two sword-cuts 
and had his hand cut off with a sabre. The 
people picked up the bleeding band, and fixed it on 
a pike, which they carried triumphantly before the 
old man as they led him through the streets to be 
hanged. Several of the Swiss were wounded and 
most barbarously treated after they had laid down 
their arms. The invalids were driven like slaves 
to different parts of Paris. Twenty-two of them, 

• Pulattre. EmuIm**.— Humbert, Journal.— Boeenval.— Bui for 
the moat cplritea and oxtmortUnary**-and on the whole the moat 
correct— account of the taking of the Baatille. read chaplet ▼!., 
book i., of Mr. Thomaa Carlyle’# French XerolutUm. 
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after suffering insults and torments of all kinds, 
reached the Hfitel de Ville, where they saw the 
one-handed Begnard and another of their com- 
rades hanging and dead. They were proatJUted to 
an officer of the new municipality, who told them 
that they must all be hanged like their two com- 
panions \ and while this officer was speaking the 
mob cried out, “ Give them up to us, give them 
up. But the soldiers of the French guards, who 
had somewhat more respect for the rules of war, 
here interfered, and partly by entreaties, and partly 
by main force, they saved and took undeT their pro- 
tection about twenty-two of the invalids and eleven 
of the Swiss. The Governor, de Launey, was 
dragged to the Place de Gr&ve, v as beaten, 
wounded, trodden under foot, tortured. The old 
soldier, who had been prevented from killing him- 
self with his own sword, cried out, “ 0 friends, for 
pity, kill me fast !” He was at last beheaded in a 
clumsily barbarous manner ; and then the assassins 
put liis head on a pike and carried it through the 
streets shouting, laughing, and singing. One 
ruffian had cut off the old governor’s queue or pig- 
tail, and this, besmeared with blood, he held up 
as a trophy, carrying it through the streets, and 
afterwards presenting it with hellish glee to the 
municipal body. Poor de Launey paid dearly for 
the bad fame and horrible traditions of his prede- 
cessors. In his own person and character he 
was, though governor of the Bastille, a mild, 
honourable man. Three other 
officers of the garrison were butchered in the same 
manner; and a fourth, who was rescued and 
carried to an hospital, was covered with wounds, 
ine prevot des marchands was surrounded in a 
committee-room in the Hdtel de Ville by blood- 
thirsty furious men and was pale, haggard, and 
half dead with affright when the mob first arrived, 
Routing “ Victory f Liberty ! the fiutille is our* !” 
At these joyous criesand the eight of the key* and 
the flag of the Bastille, which they carried with 


m S^eat; pomp, de Flcsselles Beemed to think 
that hi* life was safe; but the mob presently fell 
Tf'i™ llk e hungry tigers and dragged him out 
of the hall, crying 1 Treachery ! treason ! let ua hang 
this one too. The poor provost repeated argu- 
ment which he had used when they wanted to 
kil! him the day before “ I have been deceived,” 


■ t j „ * vc uccu uoueiveu, 

said he; you are deceived — we are all deceived.” 
Some of the more moderate proposed that he 
Bhould be committed to the ChiUelet prison; but 
the majority cried out that he must be carried to 
the Palais Royal and be judged there. Remon- 
strance was vain, and flight or resistance impos- 
sible; de Flesselles, mustering up such couratre 
as remained in him, said, “Well, gentlemen, be it 
a* you wish : let ua go then to the Palai* Royal;” 
—but he had not gone many yards when a fellow 
put a pistol to hi, head and blew out his brains. 
In addition to the bleeding heads of de Launey 
and his officer* the people carried in procession sfi 
the captives they had found shut up in the Bastille. 
The number and the quality of these prisoner, 
afforded a proof that that atate-pnson waa not 
what it had been : the people had expected to find 
a prisoner in every dungeon or cell; but all that 
they actually found were seven, and out of that 
number three were forgers or falsifiers of bills of 
exchange, and such notorious scoundrels that there 
was no exciting any sympathy for them, By this 
time it was night. There were two or three panics 
occasioned by rumours that Marshal Broglie had 
concentrated his whole army and was mar chin g 
into Pans ; and in each of these panics dreadful* 
excesses were committed by the mob. But in 
reality they had no reason to be alarmed : Broglie 
and Besenval had thoroughly ascertained the Act 
that the French troops would hot pull a trigger for 
the king, whatever they might ao against him r 
the Swiss and the German troops were not in suffi< 
cie»t force to engage in a vast and crowded r*~ 
even if there had been no apprehension of 
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French regiments falling upon their rear; and 
besides, by this time the court had given up its 
plan of prevailing by force of arms, and had 
abandoned itself to helplessness and despair. 
While the people of Paris were terrified at what 
might be done or ordered in Versailles, Versailles, 
or HU the court and royalist part of it, were trem- 
bling for fear of Paris. 

We left the National Assembly on their knees 
with their ears bent to the ground. But soon 
after the Prince of Lambesc had passed in full 
career tb the palace, Mirabeau ascended the tribune 
and proposed a second deputation to the king. 
This deputation presently left the hall for the 
palace : they were to employ entreaties aB well aB 
arguments. Shortly after their departure two 
members of the National Assembly, who had been 
in Paris all that day and probably All the preced- 
ing night, arrived breathless among their colleagues, 
and announced that a fearful massacre was going 


on in the capital. Soon after the arrival of these 
two deputies or members two Paris electors were 
announced. It was dark night, and no lamps or 
other lights had been lit in the hall. The two 
electors, whose figures could scarcely be distin- 
guished while they spoke, brought the joyful news 
that the Bastille was taken, that the distant roar of 
the cannon they had heard was that of the peopled 
cannon ; that the people were masters of all Paris, 
and only cutting on a few heads in the first enthu- 
siasm of victory. Instantly another deputation was 
appointed to wait upon the king. As it went out of 
the hall the other deputation returned and reported 
the answer which it had received from his majesty. 
This answer was simply that his majesty had 
ordered the troops to retire from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital, and that, having 
heard of the formation of the bourgeois or civic 
guard, he had named officers to the command of 
it. On the arrival of the third deputation at the 
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palace, at about ten o’clock at night, the king 
appeared pale and much agitated. After express- 
ing his great grief at the miseries which had be- 
fallen Paris, he said it was not possible to believe 
that they had been caused by any orders that had 
been given to his troops. For the rest he^id 
nothing to say, except that those troops were* w 
recalled. This deputation must have returned 
singing in their heans, “ Le victoire est k nous.” 
Not only was the king pale and 'agitated, but the 
whole court and everything about it wore an air 
of confusion and dejection. On their return to 
the hall a motion was made for another deputation 
to explain more fully to the king the perilous con- 
dition in which he and the nation stood* “No,” 


said Clermont- Tonnerrc, “ Ictus give them a night 
to take counsel. Kiugs as well as other men muBt 
pay for their experience.” The motion was there- 
fore dropped ; and the Assembly sat where they 
were all night, doing nothing beyond sending sonic 
messages into Puris. In the same nocturnal 
hours the constitutional Duke of Liancourt obtained 
access to the king, who was still only half informed 
of what had happened in his capital. Liancourt, 
who wished for a better form of government, but 
not for the king’s destruction, gave a frank and 
honest narrative.* “ Why, then,” said Louis, “ it 

• “ Tlwy (the court) took care, however, not to Inform the kins of 
all the mUehiuf*. At two o'clock in the morning the Puc ile Men* 
court vent into hit bedchamber and u uked him. Told him tU , Tw 
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is really ft revolt.* 1 “No,** said the duke, it 
is ft revolution !” Before leaving the bedside of 
the monarch, whom it is said he had found sleep- 
ing, Liancourt obtained a promise that he would 
go down to the National Assembly in the morning. 
At an early hour that morning the Assembly 
proceeded to business, and appointed a fourth 
deputation. This deputation was detained some 
time by a long speech from Mirabeau, who was 
telling it sundry hard things which it ought to tell 
to the king ; as that — yesterday the foreign hordes 
that surrounded the Assembly had been visited and 
caressed by princes, princesses, and favourites of 
both genders ; that during the night those foreign 
satellites, gorged with gold and with wine, had been 
invoking destruction on the National Assembly ; 
that, even in the palace of the sovereign, courtiers 
had been dancing to the sound of that barbarous 
music, and acting ab their predecessors hud done 
on the eve of the massacre of St. Bartholomew.* 
And, before Mirabeau could get to the end of his 
harangue, a gentler voice roseinthc hall to intimate 
that his majesty was close at hand, coming at his 
own suggestion, and without guards, courtiers, or 
attendants of any kind. This intimation was fol- 
lowed by a round of applause. “ Wait.” said 
Mirabeau with grv'at gravity, w suBpend your ap- 
plause until we know what are bis intentions. 
The blood of our brothers is yet flowing in Paris, 
l^et a sad respect be our first reception of the 
monarch in this season of woe. The silence of 
the people is a lesson for kings.” 

Louis here entered the hall, accompanied only 
by )iia two brothers. The Assembly received him 
in profound silence. In a few simple words, Louis 
assured the National Assembly, which he called by 
that name for the first time, mat all they fears and 
suspicions were unfounded ; that it wa& never his 
intention to employ his troopB against them, or his 
good city of Paris, or any of his subjects ; that he 
was one with the nation; and that, counting on the 
love and fidelity of his people, he had ordered the 
troops not only away from the capital, but also 
from Versailles. Here the sad, Bilent respect which 
Mirabeau had recommended was broken by some 
joyous shouts ; but, when the king desired the 
Assembly to be his interpreters and messengers to 
the good people of Paris, and when he had said, 
“ Since you have feared to trust me, it is I that 
will trust you,” there waB shouting and applause 


him that he pledged hu life on the truth of hU narration, and that, 
unloss he changed hu measures speedily, all was lost. The kiug 
took hla determination. The lllsliop of Autun (Talleyrand), they say, 
was called on to prepare tm dt scows ; w hiek ho did. Tlie orders were 
given for dispersing the troops. And at the meeting of the Assembly, 
the king, accompanied by Ills two brothers, esme in and made his 
speech. This produced Tory enthusiastic emotions of joy, and he 
was reconducted to the chdteau by the whole Assembly, uud by all 
the inhabitants of Versailles .*’— Gotnerncvr Morris. 

• The queen, Count d’ Artois, and Duchou de Polignac, hod beon 
all day tampering with two regimonts, winch were almost drunk, and 
every officer was presented to the king, who was induced to give pro- 
misee, money, See., to these regiments. They shouted Vive m Reins ! 
Vine h Comte <T Artois t Vwe la Duo hate de Palignaet—m nd the Uud 
came and played undet her majesty's window. In the mean time the 
Marcohal de Broglie was tampering In person with the artlllen. The 

K an was to reduce Paris by famine, and to take two hundred mem- 
t« of the Notional Assembly prisoners.— (hwcmettr Morris , who 
gtu’i Utli ai olub-tolk la Puli on One UOw 


of the most enthusiastic or loudest kind.* Nearly 
all the deputies quitted their se&ts, surrounded the 
king, and escorted him on foot back to the palace. 
It was observed that tears stood in many eyes j but 
the deputies had been watching all night, and had 
passed more than twenty-four hours in an agonising 
suspense ; and all sudden changes and surprises of 
the passions are apt to bring on tears or hysterical 
laughter. The queen, who was anxiously watching 
for her husband’s return at a balcony of the palace, 
with the young dauphin in her arms, and her 
daughter standing by her side and playing with 
her brother’s hair, came in for a share in the 
tendresse and sentimentality of the moment. But 
could this last ? Was it possible that the National 
Assembly, which had been so hot before, should be 
circumspect and moderate now that the crown was 
prostrate at their feet P With no balancing or con- 
trolling power, they must not only not have been 
Frenchmen, but not men, if they could have made 
a sober use of their omnipotence. Returning to 
the hall, the Assembly deputed 86 of their body, 
comprising Bailly, Lafayette, Lallv Tollendal, and 
the Archbishop of Paris, to the Hfitel tlcVille, and 
such authorities or committees as they might find 
there, whom they were to inform fully of the happy 
reconciliation which had taken place with the king. 
This numerous deputation was received in Pans 
with transports of joy, and with some ceremonies 
and performances which can scarcely be admired 
out of France.* As the murder, only on the pre- 
ceding evening, of de Flesselles had left the new 
municipality without a head, astronomer Bailly was 
immediately elected, by acclamation, to succeed 
that unfortunate provost, with the higher title of 
mayor of Paris; and, as the new civic guard, now 
to be called the National, was in want of a com- 
mander of good revolutionary repute, Lafayette, also 
by acclamation, and without any deliberation, was 
named to that post, which was soon to become the 
most important in the kingdom t A grand Te 
Deum was then ordered in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame. The Archbishop of Paris officiated, and a 
great deal of gunpowder was burnt in making feux - 
de-joie . Badly was then conducted by the con- 
querors of the Bastille to the different quarters of 
Paris, to be presented as their mayor. On passing 
the Pont Neuf he was saluted by a company of the 
French Guards, who occupied that bridge with 
several pieces of cannon. At these and similar 
honours the astronomer died tears, and protested 
that he was unworthy of such distinctions, inca- 


• Thn citizens, after hearing an harangue from Lolly Tollendal, 
crowned him with flowers. Lolly modestly took the mown from his 
own head, and Forced it upon the head of Bailly. Bailly, with In- 
coming modesty, would taken It off, but the Archbishop of tforfii 
put hu hand on the astronomer's head, and made Mm keep It un v 
This imitative classical foolery spoils, to uur minds, the effect o l w 
truly striking dramatic situation. Lolly Tollondal had pronounced 
hU harangue upon liberty In the Place da Grive, opposite the scry 
spot where his father hod been executed with a gag in ms mouth, and 
upon a most lawless sentence. 

t The election of Lafayette U mod* more picturesque In French 
liooks, The citleoui of the United States soon ufter the war of Indo- 
pendence, had presented to tlie city of Paris a marble boat of the 
ratrquii. That bust was now in tho Hdtel de Ville. Moreau de ftuut 
Miry extended bis hand towards it. ell eyes went in the mm* dime- 
tio^andthon ajenerol cry proclaimed Lafayette commandant of the 
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tabltvf bearing the great public burthen which his 
fellow-citizens had put upon him. The patriots 
talked him off his legs, and he was glad to get 
hack to the committee-room in the Hdtel de Ville. 
Here he and Lafayette attempted to cool the ardour 
Of the people, who, in their opinion, had done 
enough tor the present ; but the people, having, in 
these matters, an opinion of their own, continued 
their acts of violence, threatening with destruction 
all who had got the name of aristocrats, or that 
were suspected of entertaining anti-revolution prin- 
ciples. ’ The Count de Saint Marc was nearly torn 
to pieces for having ventured to look into the 
Bastille ; a female disguised as a man met with 
the same hard treatment ; and several houses were 
broken open by a furious mob in search of arms, 
gunpowder, or aristocrats. At one moment La- 
fayette, in passing through the streets, found him- 
self in the midst of a terrible hubbub. He asked 
what it meant? “It is nothing,” said the mob, 
“ but an abbt* going to be hanged.” M What 
abbd?” The people were quite sure it was the 
Abbd Roy, a great rogue, and one of their greatest 
enemies.* With great difficulty Lafayette got the 
priest, with the rope almost Tound his neck, carried 
to the Hdtel de Ville, where it was found that he 
was not the AbW Roy, but the Abbe Cordier, a 
very zealous friend to the revolution. The mob, 
who had followed their prisoner to the Hotel de 
Ville, were quite shocked at their mistake, and fell 
to embracing and hugging the abW, who, but for a 
lucky accident, would have been by this time 
hanging on a lamp-iron. At night there was 
dancing and singing in all directions — not, how- 
ever, without an occasional panic alarm. A con- 
siderable part of Pans is built over stone-quarries 
and subterraneous galleries; and a notion got 
abroad that the enemies of the revolution had de- 
posited a world of gunpowder in these dark re- 
cesses, and intended blowing all Paris into the air. 
A deputation of electors waited on the new mayor 
and commandant to state these reasonable alarms, 
and Bailly and Lafayette ordered a thorough under- 
ground search. On the next day, the 16th of July, 
the permanent committee of the new municipality, 
which already seemed to assume a sovereignty 
separate from that of the National Assembly, de- 
creed the immediate demolition of the Bastille. 
This order was proclaimed by sound of trumpet 
and in the name of Lafayette. 

In these dayB the white cockade of the Bourbons 
entirely disappeared, and the tri-colour cockade 
was mounted by Lafayette, the National Guard, 
the French Guard, and nearly every man in Paris. 
News was received from Versailles that Maflkal 
Broglie, and Barentin, the keeper of the seals, 
had sent in their resignations to the king; that 
the new ministers were scattered before they had 
time to receive their portfolios; that his ma- 
jesty had sent to recall Necker, the peopled 
minister, and intended, within a few days, to 
visit his good city of Paris in person. By this 

• For the Abbe Boy, eee ante, note, p. IN, 


time many other large towns of the kingdom 
had shown a determination not to be left behind 
by the capital. The people of Lyons had insulted 
their military commandant, burned the guard- 
houses and custom-houses, fought with the troops 
in the streets, killed a considerable number of men, 
or thrown them wounded into the Rhone. The 
people of Metz, and the villages round about, partly 
impelled by want, and partly by the political clubs, 
rose in arms, and stopped ail the grain that was 
p&Bsing through their territory. In Caen, the Duke 
of Beuvron, military commander of all Normandy, 
attempted to check the insurrection, which was 
bursting out on every side of him, by erecting three 
gibbets, and giving strict orders to the troopB to 
fire on the people whenever they should be riotous ; 
but the soldiers swore they would not fire, and then 
the people laughed at the duke and bis gibbets, and 
made active war upon all custom-house officers and 
tax-gatherers. The castle of Caen was everywhere 
defenceless, and might be scaled on all sides ; yet 
the Duke of Beuvron mounted some cannon on 
rotten carriages, which only served to irritate the 
people still more. The people of Rouen, on learn- 
ing the capture of the Bastille, sent a deputation to 
Caen, joined the insurgents there, drove away the 
king’s troops or officers, and created a burgher 
guard of their own. A number of emissaries from 
Paris arrived both in Rouen and Caen, and soon 
spread themselves through all the other towns of 
Normandy. It was no longer a mob, but an entire 
people up in arms. The governor of the province 
waB compelled to assume the tri-colour cockade, 
and to distribute it to the troops of the line. There 
was no want of arms in these parts, and there were 
no means of keeping them from the people In the 
magazines of St. L6 alone were 15, 000 muskets. 
In the great seaports of Cherbourg and Brest the 
people rose almost to a man, hoisted the tn-colour, 
and formed a national guard. In Brest were found 
20,000 muskets, & vast number of cannon, and a 
most abundant stock of powder. There was no 
blood spilt, because there was no resistance offered.* 
At Valance, & general officer who was “ so impru- 
dent os to resist the demands of the people, and 
point his guns against the town,” was abandoned 
by his soldiers, and then murdered, together with 
two of his officers. In the Lyonnais, in Dauphiny, 
in Burgundy, in Upper Auvergne, and various 
other parts of the kingdom, the peasants were 
burning the chateaux, hunting the aristocrats, 
and trying their hands at a new Jacquerie. 'i lie 
mighty agency of fear gradually armed every 
town and village. To induce the m&SBes to arm 
and form themselves a stratagem was employed, 
which was attended with wonderful success. At 
the same moment of time, on the whole surface 
of France, every inhabited place was purposely 
frightened by reports that troops of brigands were 
approaching to plunder and destroy all that they 
might find. These reports, once set going, grew 
in volume and velocity, and soon made an ava- 

* DuBMmrks, Keaotoi. 
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lanche of terror and suspicion that buried and 
blinded the popular mind. Every town and vil- 
lage was every moment expecting the arrival of 
these terrible bands of robbers, who were every- 
where and yet nowhere. The cloud raised by a flock 
of sheep along a dusty road was quite enough to 
alarm a whole town. But under this alarm burgher 
guards and a rural militia were embodied with 
astonishing rapidity, and every musket thus 
brought into use was a musket for the Tiers Etat 
and National Assembly.* * 

Marshal Broglie felt, on quitting office, that 
his life was not safe in France. Although pre- 
cautions were used, he was exposed to many risks 
before he could reach the frontier. He entered 
Verdun escorted by a detachment of hussars, and 
went to pass the night in the bishops palace. 
The people rose immediately and threatened to 
set fire to the house. The militia or burgher 
guard were called out, but it waB only to join 
the mob. When two battalions of Swiss arrived 
to reinforce the hussars he left the bishop's 
palace, traversed the town, where people were 
shouting for his head, and threw himself into the 
citadel, where he passed the night without fear of 
being burned alive. The next day, at the gates 
of Metz, the maishal was met by 5G0 srmed 
burghers, who told him that he should not enter 
that town. These insults and dangers did not 
cease until he got upon the territories of the em- 
peror and took refuge in Luxembourg. The mar- 
shal was not the only exile; and all the other ex- 
iles were exposed to the same hazards. The 
Count of Artois, the king’s brother, was obliged to 
take his departure if* a clandestine manner. The 
Prince of CondtS, the Prince of Conti, and the 
Polignacs, who were esteemed the chief advisers of 
the queen, were reduced to the same paiflful neces- 
sity. Condtf was pursued by some fellows mounted 
on horseback, who, it is said, intended to drown 
him in the river Oise.f The PolignacB travelled 
disguised, with friends dressed as livery-servants 
sitting on their coach-box. The Palais Royal go- 
vernment had set a price upon the headB of all 
these fugitives. This was called the first emigra- 
tion. The Count of Artois and the Prince of 
Condti crossed the Alps and established themselves 
at Turin, where they were soon joined by the ex- 
minister Calonne and by numerous emigrants be- 
longing to the high noblesse and the church. These 
refugees seem never to have thought that there was 
any possibility of their returning to France, except 
through civil war and foreign invasion ; they were 
as extreme and as mad in their way as were the 
triumphant party they had left behind them giving 
the law at Versailles, Paris, and throughout the 
kingdom. It is said, and by one of the best au- 
thorities on all matters connected with the interior 
of the court, that the queen had packed up her 

* Dulauve. BaqutMM.— 1 Tonlongeon, Hlsfcolr* da France depuli la 
Revolution. Sieves, Mlrabeau. L&fhyette, and the Duke of Orisons 
are all accused of having employed agents and means to disseminate 
this terror, which completed the madness and ferocity of the people. 

t Wobcr. 


diamonds, and thought seriously of following the 
Count of Artois; that the king thought of retiring 
to the southward with a part of his army, and that 
it was only decided, on tnc night of the 16th, by a 
majority of the council, that ms majesty should re- 
main, and go into Paris to try the effects of a visit 
on the people.* 

On the 11th of July, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, Louis left Versailles and the weeping 
queen, who expected that he would be murdered 
by the Paris mob. His majesty was attended by 
a hundred members of the National Assembly, 
and escorted by the National Guard of Versailles 
as far as the bridge of Sevres, where the Ver- 
sailles men were replaced by detachments of the 
Paris National Guard. At the barrier of Passy 
his majesty found Mayor Bailly, with the enor- 
mous old keys of the city, and a municipal re- 
turn e which seemed to have no end. Holding up 
these keys, declaiming like an academician, end 
not deigning to doff his cap or bend his knee, Astro- 
nomer Mayor Bailly said, u Sire , I present your 
majesty the keys of your good city of Paris. Thev 
are the same keys that were presented to Henry IV* 
He had reconquered his people, but in the present 
case the people have conquered their kina and 
this miserable insult he followed up wltn a mi- 
serable dribbling of commonplaces about baris of 
liberty and public prosperity, happy faces, me- 
morable day, &c.t When the astronomer had 
done haranguing, M. Delavigne, a Paris lawyer, 
and president of the electors of Paris, read the 
king another long lesson. This ceremony over, 
the king, without any escort, without so much as a 
body-guard, drove through Paris to the Hdtcl de 
Ville, through double and treble rows of National 
Guards, Borne armed with muskets and bayonets, 
some with pikes, and not a few with clubs and 
scythes stuck in sticks. Their total numlier, in- 
cluding the many thousands that had flocked in 
from all the suburbs, neighbouring to* ns, and 
villages, was estimated at 200,000. Instead of 
happy faces he saw dark and threatening counte- 
nances ; and the only cries he heard were, “ Vive 
la Nation ! Vive le Tiers Et&tf’t In those sullen* 
serried ranks were observed young women, monks, 
capuchins, abbes, and curds, with muskets on their 
shoulders or swords in their hands. On approach- 
ing the Place Louis Quinze several gun-shots 
whistled through the air : a lady was killed, and 
the Marquis de Cubiferes, who was riding dose to 
the king’s ’carriage, had his hat knocked off by a 
ball. Some of the more impatient patriots were 
evidently firing at the royal carriage.} On passing 

• Madame Campon, Mdmoires. 
t Bailly. Memo fra*. 

X Goftreroeur Monii. who was a (pacta toe, aayi that he waited In 
the tercet from eleven o'clock in the morning till four hi the niter- 
noon, when the woe— ion arrived, 

“ It ceeau that his majesty wn escorted by the militia of Versailles 
to the Point de Jour, where he entered the double file ef Parisian mi- 
litia. which extend* fro m thence to the Hdtet d* Ville. each line cum- 
posed of three ranks i consequently it Is a body ate deep, extending 
that distance. The Asasmhlee Rationale walk pimnteottottdy teg* 
ther fat the prooesalon JWery, 

| Dulaure, isquisses.-— Bailly, Memofaes,— Weber. 
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the Pont Neuf Louis observed that the statue 
Henri Quatre was decorated with the tri-colour 
cockade. On alighting in front of the H6tel de 
Yille Louis was again accosted by Mayor Bailly, 
who asked him if he would* accept the distinctive 
badge of Frenchmen? He took the tri-colour 
cockade, put it in his hat, and then ascended the 
broad stairs of the H6tel de Ville, under an arch 
of steel, formed by swords crossed over by one ano- 
ther. As soon as he waB in the hall the king 
calmly desired that all those swords should be put 
in thehr scabbards. Moreau de Saint-M«$ry, the 
friend of Lafayette, and one that had essentially 
contributed to Lafayette’s appointment to the com- 
mand of the National Guard, then harangued his 
majesty, calling him a citizen monarch, and telling 
him that his subjects would love liberty all the 
better for having begun under his happy reign. 
When this orator was done another got up to pro- 
pose that this memorable day should be conse- 
crated by the votive offering of a statue, to be 
erected on the site of the Bastille, to Louis XVI., 
“ regenerator of the national liberty, restorer of the 
public liberty, and father of the French people. ,, 
A statue waB decreed accordingly — never to be ex- 
ecuted ; and then Lally Tollendal made another 
oration to the speech-oppressed king, applauding 
lnm for having dismissed his late iniquitous coun- 
sellors, and for having recalled the people’s minis- 
ter, the great Necker ; and concluded by declaring, 
with the emphasis of an iuspired prophet, that, 
from that time forward, France would present to 
the universe the magnificent spectacle of the most 
beautiful of nations living free, happy, and tri- 
umphant, under a just, a beloved, ana revered king. 
After being talked at in this fashion, Louis had 
nothing to do but to confirm all that had been done 
—to recognise the National Guards, and Lafayette 
ns their commander ; to recognise Bailly as mayor 
— and then to recommend order and tranquillity. 
He was next conducted to a large open window, 
and there made to exhibit himself to the people 
with the revolutionary cockade in his hat. At this 
sight the people roared “ Vive le Roi! Vive It 
Roi /” — “ for the cockade he had adopted seemed 
to be an approval of the insurrection, a Bign of re- 
conciliation, at>d of the new alliance between the 
nation and their king.” Shortly after thiB he got 
back to his carriage, which he found covered all 
over with tri-colour ribands, and was allowed to 
return through Paris without being shot at.* The 

? ueen did not expect to see him come back alive, 
n unfeigned agony she exclaimed, “They will 
never let him return to me!” and as the sun went 
down her worst apprehensions seemed to her 
confirmed. But at last a long line of dusfwas 
seen rolling along the Paris road, loud vivats were 
heard in the Avenue de Versailles, where the de- 
puties of the National Assembly were ranged in 
rows ; and, at about nine o’clock, Louis, unhurt in 
body, but wounded, humiliated, crushed jn spirit, 


descended from his tri-colour equipage, and went 
hastily to his wife and children.* 

During the whole day Lafayette had studiously 
kept out of sight of the king, but on his majesty’s 
going to his carriage, to return home, he had pre- 
sented himself, and, after a few bnef words, had 
mounted hia white horse, and escorted the sove- 
reign as far as the village called Point du Jour. 
Like Mayor Bailly he had pledged himself for the 
immediate restoration of peace and tranquillity; 
but in so doing lie had engaged for what was far 
beyond his ability. That very night there was 
firing and fighting in nearly every quarter of Paris : 
in more than one quarter his authority was set at 
defiance, his appointment criticised as improper 
and unpatriotic, seeing that he, too, was an aristo- 
crat, and his name and character were held up to 
contempt. On the following day he was found by 
a friend perplexed and exhausted by an infinite 
variety of occupations. He had prepared no plan 
for introducing aider into the militia or National 
Guard ; and he said that he had already enjoyed 
the utmost power his heart could wish, and was 
grow ing tired of it ; that he had commanded ab- 
solutely a hundred thousand men, had marched 
his sovereign about the streets as he pleased, pre- 
scribed the degree of applause which he should 
receive, and could have detained him prisoner had 
he thought proper — and that, therefore, lie wished 
as booh as possible to return to privute life ! f As- 
tronomer Mayor Bailly was scarcely more confident 
or tranquil m his civic chair, for the permanent 
committee or committees of the municipality dic- 
tated to him most imperatively, and the committees 
were in their turn dictated to and brow -beaten by 
the mob. On the evening of the 18th one of the 
Palais Royal orators informed the multitude that 
he had been to the HGtcl de Ville, and had had the 
door shut in his face ; that patriots, real citizens 
and electors of Paris, had been refuted admittance ; 
and that, at the same time, there were many car- 
riages of the aristocrats standing at the door. 
These, he said, were truly suspicious circumstances, 
and must be looked into. His harangue was fol- 
lowed by loud and angry shouts, and a precipitate 
movement towards the Hdtel dc Ville. The move- 
ment was arrested by some detachments of troops, 
and the orator was given over to & commissary of 
police ; but on the very next morning there, was a 
fresh riot of the Bame kind in front of the Hotel de 
Ville. On the 20th the Hdtel des Invalides w r as 
invested anew by an immense multitude, who pre- 
tended that there were still muskets and bajoncts 
concealed in that edifice, and who were not dis- 
persed without blood being drawn. The mob, who 
dreamed of nothing but of arms and combats, even 
took it into their heads that arms were concealed 
by the nuns of the abbey of Montmartre ; and that 
quiet retreat was besieged by some 20,000 men, 

• Madame Cnmpan, Memoires. 

f Owwm«r Morrtt, Diary This conversation took place at La- 
fayette's owo diouor table, where were present, besides Morris, the 
Duke and Duchess of la RocliefoucauU and several other persons. 
The report of it is worth a ureal deal, as enabling ns to estimate nhat 
manner of man this hero of two worlds really was. 
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who accused the poof tafy abbet of treason, and 
of dark plota against liberty, and who threatened 
the place and afi in it with destruction.* On the 
22nd there was more decapitation, preceded by 
horrible torture. In naming his ministry on the 
dismissal of Necker (on the 11th), the king had 
appointed M. de Foulon, formerly a Counsellor of 
state, to an office under Marshal Broglie. This de 
Foulon is represented as the most unpopular man 
in France — as a man without bowels of compas- 
sion, who had declared in council, some time be- 
fore this, when the people were complaining of 
having no bread to eat, that the canaille might eat 
hay, that grass and thistles were good enough for 
them. There is scarcely a shadow of a probability 
that he had ever said anything of the kind ; but 
the people, who mingled with their daring unbelief 
a marvellous credulity, believed that he had said 
the words, and that was enough. Thry had 
launched their thunderbolts against Broglie, and 
every other member of the intended cabinet ; but, 
as for de Foulon, they were resolved that he should 
not escape them, if he remained between earth 
and heaven. Knowing how intensely he was hated, 
the old man (he was m his 75th year) stoic out of 
Versailles on theniirht of the 15th, fled in (Utilise 
to a country house he possessed in the village of 
Vitry, on the Fontainebleau road, hid himself there, 
and gave out that he was dead-dead of apoplexy ; 
nay, dead and buried ; for a servant of the house 
had opportunely expired, and a sumptuous funeral 
seemed fully to confirm the report. But the in- 
genious secret was betrayed by some living servant 
or confidant; and Rappe, the patriot syndic of 
the village, burst into the house with the patriot 
villagers, and seized the old counsellor. They tied 
a truss of hay on his back, put a garlanJ of nettles 
round his neck, and a bouquet of thistles in his 
breast. They bound his feeble, rattling limbs with 
ropes, and they kicked and cursed him all the way 
to Paris, and all the way on foot ; and the distance 
was four long leagues, and the road was stony, and 
the journey made by night. He was carried to the 
HGtcl de Ville, more dead than alive, and was there 
presented to Mayor Bailly, who knew not What to 
do with him, and who durst not tell the people 
that there was no crime recognised in law laid to 
his charge. The mayor ctiled upon tW permanent 
committee of electors ; and the committee, after a 
very long discussion, frequently interrupted by the 
savage multitude, came to the decision that all 
persons arrested only on public clamour should be 


• The terrified Udy a bb ess e mearixr of <me of the noblest fannies 
of France— dispatched e note to (he oomaiitee of elector* sitting in 
the Hdtel de ville, to certify, tender her own hand and eral, thit 
everything imputed to her was (him * that she was a efthettees 
(ettoyenne), and sealoug for the preservation of her follow-eHiwni. 
The committee sent an doctor to the abbey, hi order to ftrrent, it 
possible, pillage, and the worse crimes that might aocommmy it, if, 
the mob should break into toe monastery. The elector rammed toe 
mob to choose two individuals from among toemeelvee, to go into the 
abbey with him, and make a search, tor six hours tote wte visited 
and turned over everything in the building, marching hull*, chambers^ 
bedrooms, dressing-rooms, sideboards* trunks, cellars, garden, and 
summer-houses 5 but all that they could find in too shape of srms wag 
one rusty old gun belonging to the lady abbess’s gardener. A report 
made in conformity induced the mob to dispart*# and so for too pre- 
sent the nuns were left quiets— are. 
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abttt up in the prisonto£4he Abbaye, end that 
over the gate of that, biding there should be an 
inscription: M P^is^ners put vkdma tm hanjj 
op the Nation.”* But the committee’s master, 
the sovereign, bloodthirsty rabble, would not rest 
satisfied with this decision, or allow of my delay. 
About the hour of noon they threatened the H6tel 
de Ville, the mayor, the committee, and all that 
were therein, demanding that de Foulon should be 
tried instantly, and then hanged at the memorable 
lamp-post which stood on one side of the Place de 
Gr&ve, at the corner of the street de la Vanneric. 
The terrified mayor and committee-men, after 
making a very useless address to the people* on 
the beauties of order, law, and justice, sent to call 
Lafayette and his National Guards to their assist- 
ance. In course of time Lafayette arrived, and 
made another speech, which was characteristic of 
the man, but showed a little more address and in- 
genuity than was common to him in moments of 
cnsiH. u You wish,” said he* “ to kill this man 
without any trial. That is an injustice which would 
dishonour you — which would dishonour me my- 
self, and blight all the efforts I have made in favour 
of liberty, if I were weak enough to permit it. * . . 

I insist that the law he respected; the law, without 
which there is no liberty; the law, without whose 
support I should never have contributed to the re- 
volution in the New World, or to this revolution 
in F ranee !** t He added that, no doubt, de Foulon 
was guilty ; but that, the more guilty he was, the 
more necestary was it (here lay the ingenuity) to 
commit him to prison, to subject him to legal in-, 
terrogatories, and to try him leisurely, in order to 
obtain from his own lips the confession of who wers 
his accomplices. But the address was all thrown 
away; and, as for weakness, this hero of two 
worlds, in the face of that fierce and mighty mob, 
was w eaker than a rush or a weed before the wind. 
Ilis National Guards themselves were only a part 
and portion of the same yelling multitude. Nearly 
every man in those countlesB thousands was gasp- 
ing for blood. That all may have their share, it 
must be stated that Necker, the people’s minister, 
had unwittingly contributed to the maniac rage. 
He was returning to Versailles in triumph, and 
had recommended a general amnesty, which was to 
include de Foulon, together with all who had taken 
office with Broglie ; and therefore the mob, appre- 
hending that, if the prisoner was once taken out of 
their hands, he would escape unhurt, determined 
to sacrifice him then and there. The death-warrant 
was pronounced* not by one of the hungry, ragged 
rabble, but by a well-dtessed* good-conditioned 
main, who stopped from the crowd and saidt 
* Friends, where is the use of trying this man, 
who has beenjudged and condemned these thirty 
years?” I Then there was a mad rush into 
the Hdtel de Vine; and, in despite of Lafayette** 
Wordhof command and Mayor Bailly ’s oratory, 
and the cries and prayers of the victim — Lafayette 

• Pjto faVttbal de* Eleeteun, u cited b^Dulattro, Etqnlatm 
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was nearly knocked down— they seized the white- 
headed old man, dragged him across the Place de 
Gtfeve, tied a rope round his neck, and hauled him 
over the lanteme. The rope broke, and the half- 
strangled old man fell upon the pavement : but 
they spliced the rope and pulled him up again. 
Again the rope broke and let the victim fall upon 
the pavement, still alive and screaming for mercy. 
But a new rope was handed to these awkward but 
determined hangmen, and after kicks and blows, 
slow Jtortures, which lasted a quarter of an hour, 
de Foulon was hanged. They then cut off his 
head and stuck it on a pike; and, while some 
carried the bloody pike with the head aloft, others 
dragged the headless body through the streets. 4 
De Foulon seems to be very generally described as 
a hard, avaricious old man, that had been disposed 
to overlook all other considerations when money 
was to be gained; but some of his countrymen 
who have painted the worst portraits of him do 
not guarantee the correctness of their delineations, 
or attempt to produce proofs of any one criminal 
deed. Not satisfied with the murder of de Foulon, 
the sovereign mob, which (we must keep repeating 
the fact in order to convey a correct notion of this 
people and this revolution) did not consist of the 
mere rabble, had made up their minds to hang his 
son- in-law, M. Berthier de Sauvignv, who had 
also been a counsellor of state and intendant of 
Paris, at the same lamp-post. The crimes of M. 
Berthier are still less determined than those of his 
father-in-law : it is probable that lus greatest of- 
fence in the eyes of the people was his fumily 

• Proems Vcib.il de* r.lecteuro, a* quoted by DuUuio.— Builly, Mi- 
moires.— Annulea Parialennci. 
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connexion with Foulon, who had been made to say 
that they might live on the food of horseB and 
asses. On the ministerial debdcle at Versailles 
Berthier withdrew to Compiegne, where he was 
arrested and thrown into prison under a pretended 
order from the Paris municipality, whose com- 
mands superseded all laws and established autho- 
rities. It might very well be that the order was 
real, and not pretended ; but the municipality re- 
presented to the zealous patriots of Compiegne that, 
as M. Berthier was neither accused nor proscribed, 
there was no lawful reason for detaining him a 
prisoner ; and they sent two Pans electors and 
120 armed men on horseback to Compi&gne to 
tuke Berthier out of the hands of the people there 
and bring him to one of the prisons in Paris. 
This was contradictory enough. It is said, how- 
ever, that the municipality only wished to with- 
draw him quietly from the furious patriots of 
Compiegne. If this was really their intention 
they acted most unwisely ; — the removing him to 
Paris was to increase his risks a thousand-fold. 
Berthier was allowed to travel in a cabriolet ; but 
as he approached the capital he was brutally 
treated, not only by the people, but also by an ad- 
ditional mounted escort which the municipality 
sent to meet him. He was close to the faubourgs 
when the savage multitude were seizing Foulon 
and carrying him to the lamp-post. Some of the 
municipality, seeing clearly what would happen if 
he were brought at such a moment to such a place, 
dispatched a messenger with orders that he should 
be carried directly to the Abbaye prison, and not 
conducted through the streets of Paris. But the 
1 orders of this governing body were only observed 
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bo far as suited the inclinations of the mob ; and 
the mounted escort, with a host of people on foot, 
conducted the prisoner to the Place de Greve. 
On his way he met the ghastly head of his father- 
in-law, carried on a pike. On arriving at the 
Hdtel de Ville he was introduced to mayof Bailly, 
who, evidently alarmed for his own safety, asked 
him whether he had anything to say ? Berthier, 
not aged and infirm like his father-in-law, but ro- 
bust and courageous, replied, that, when he knew 
what he was accused of, he would speak in his 
own justification ; and then he said, that, having 
passed three days and nights without sleep, he 
must request the favour of a short rest. Bailly 
and his associates were proceeding to read some 
nonsensical papers — the proces verbal drawn up 
by the self-appointed authorities at Compiegne — 
when they were interrupted and alarmed by tre- 
mendous cries of “ Finish, finish with him ! The 
Faubourg St. Antoine is coming! The Palais 
Royal is coming! They will have his head!” 
And in the next minute the guard which Lafayette 
had placed at the doors of the HGtel dc Ville was 
swept away, and the passages, hall, and rooms 
were inundated by the people, all roaring “ A la 
luntetm 1 & la lantern? ! — to the lamp ’post with 
him!” The sole chance of saving the siVtim — a 
faint and unceitain one, yet such as a brave and 
generous man would have tried — was for Bailly or 
Lafu^ette, relying on their popularity, to have 
placed themselves between the prisoner and the 
people, to have made a rampart for him with their 
own breasts : but what Bailly did was to send 
Berthier out of the hall into the Place de Greve, 
into the very crater of the volcano, under the 
escort of some of the National Guards, who were 
told that they were to conduct him sa^* t*i>d sound 
to *hc. Abbaye prison. This manoeuvre cleared 
the hall, left the astronomer air to breathe on his 
civic throne, and relieved him and his colleagues 
from personal inconvenience and risk ; but, with- 
out consulting the stars, muBt not Bailly have 
foreseen all that happened? As soon as Ber- 
thier was outside of the Hdtel de Ville, as soon as 
hia foot crossed the threshold, he was clutched by 
the mob, whirled across the Bquare, and thrown 
under the fatal lanterne. He was bruised, wounded, 
borne down by a mass of men ; but, as they were 
trying to fix a new rope round his neck, he forced 
a musket from one of his murderers, and used the 
butt end of it with such effect, that not a few of them 
fell bleeding on the pavement, or retreated before 
him : but bayonetB were fixed, the savages closed 
upon him, and the strong, desperate man fell, 
pierced through and through, bleeding from a 
hundred wounds. He yet breathed: but one of 
the cannibals plunged his hand into his entrails 
and tore out his heart. This bleeding heart was 
presently laid before mayor Bailly and the muni- 
cipal body. A man, dressed in the uniform of a 
dragoon, and followed by an immense crowd, ad- 
vanced to the very table at which these high func- 
tionaries were sitting, and, holding out his hand, 


exclaimed with hellish glee, “ See here the heart 
of Berthier !” Bailly and his confreres are said 
to have been struck dumb with horror and affright. 
Another procession came froih the lanterne across 
the square to present Berthier's head; but La- 
fayette met them as they entered the Hdtel de 
Ville, and prevailed upon them to save the mayor 
and the municipality this new horror and alarm. 
Both head and heart were then carried, in the 
midst of the exulting mob, through die streets of 
Paris, to the PalaiB Royal, there to be exhibited 
with the head of old Foulon.* 

The French writers, not of the anti-revolutionary 
but of the liberal party, from whom, and from 
whom alone, we transcribe these atrocious details, 
cast about them for all manner of excuses and sub- 
terfuges : they say that these horrible deeds were 
alien to the character of Frenchmen; that they 
were loathed, even in the paroxysm of that madness, 
by all classes ; and that they were perpetrated 
either by a few individuals, the hired agents of 
certain monsters whose aim was to stain the revo- 
lution with blood and crime, in order to Tender it 
odiouB to the nation, or committed by some per- 
sonal enemies of the two unhappy men. But 
these efforts are ineffectual. Such deeds, unfor- 
tunately, were not alien to the character of the 
French; such excesses had constantly attended 
their insurrections and civil wars ; such enormities 
could not possibly be executed by any hired ruffians, 
by any handful of men, among tens and hundreds 
of thousands of people, all about equally armed, 
equally active, equally daring ; and the very docu- 
ments quoted by these French historians, and in 
fact the very sentences written by their own pens, 
prove and establish the damning facts, that the 
great mass of the city of Paris participated and 
revelled in these and still bloodier crimes ; that 
men, women, and children followed the bleeding 
lieads for hours, shouting, applauding, and singing; 
and, in brief, that the crimes were not private or 
particular, or oonfined to a few, but the crimes of 

crimes, ancf for which the national character will 
eternally be amenable.*)- And what did Lafayette 
after these signal proofs of his impotency and the 
people’s execrable barbarity? Did he resign his 
command — his titular command — over the Na- 
tional guards of Paris, who rather joined in with 
the murderers than made any real effort to prevent 
them? No, he only pretended to resign, or, if 
his intention was sincere, it was but for a moment. 
One of his innumerable eulogists, a man that .has 


* DuUuw.— Ptocii Verbal. -Hbtolrode U Re- 

volution dp 1789. par deux Amis de la, Liberty.— Bailly.— Lacretelle. 

t Oouvttmeur Morris, who witnessed some or the horrors, certainly 
thought the whole people answerable tor them. He was walk- 
ing under the arcade or the Palais Royal smiting for his carriage/— 
this period the bead and body of M. de Foulon are introduced in 
triumph i foe head on a pike, the body dragged naked on the earth. 
Afterwards this horrible exhibition is carried through the different 
streets. Hia crime U to have accepted a place in the ministry. This 
mutilated form of an old man of twenty five is shown \u hu son in- 
law, Berthier, the Intendant of Paris; aud, afterwards, Berthier also 
Is pul to death and cut to pieces, the populace carrying about the 
mangled fragments with a savage Joy. Qraoious God! What a 
people \"-2Hary. 
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bean called upon to exercise the science of govern- 
ment, finds everything right and everything com- 
mendable in Lafayette’s conduct at this juncture. 
He says, that, tilled with grief and indignation, 
Lafayette resolved to send in his resignation (not 
tp the king, for the king was nothing — not even to 
the National Assembly, but to the mayor and 
municipality of Paris) ; that Bailly and the muni- 
cipality, terrified at this proposal, made all the 
haBte they could to turn him from it; that then it 
was agreed among them that he should send in his 
resignation in order to make the people feel how 
dissatisfied he was with their conduct, but that he 
should allow himself to be won over by the en- 
treaties which the people would be sure of making 
to him ; that the resignation was sent ; that there- 
upon the people and the National Guard sur- 
rounded Lafayette, promising him the greatest 
obedience for the future ; and that upon these con- 
ditions or promises the general resumed his com- 
mand.* 

Foulon and Berthier were murdered on the 
afternoon of the 22nd of July, five days after 
the king’s visit to Paris. Necker arrived at Ver- 
sailles on the evening of the 28th, after having 
traversed France in triumph, followed by one con- 
tinuous mob, shouting and applauding, and receiv- 
ing from him paternal nods, and paternal advice — 
not worth more than the nods — to be peaceable 
and orderly. The king received him with some 
embarrassment, but the National Assembly wel- 
comed him back enthusiastically ; for his triumph 
was their triumph, and they alone hud brought him 
back. His best friends had endeavoured to bIiow 
that France was now in a state not to be governed 
by any minister, or any system of administration 
whatsoever, and had strongly dissuaded him from 
returning or trying any more dangerous experi- 
ments ; but Necker said in his sententious munner 
that it was better to expose oneself to danger than 
to remorse. He was elated by the mouth-honour 
he had received on the highways, elated by the 
equally hollow applauses of the Assembly, and 
experience and a duplicated failure had not 
weakened his gigantic confidence in his own puny 
powers and abilities. That his triumph might be 
complete, and the applauses of the provinces con- 
firmed and heightened by the voice of the capital, 
on the morning of the 30th, when he had been 
only a few hours in Versailles, he set off for Paris, 
and for the Hfitel de Villc, wherein there resided 
more sovereignty — cramped and mob-controlled 
though it was-^than in the palace of the king or 
hall of the National Assembly. The vanityitf the 
man was gratified to the utmost : he was received 
with transports, and all the way from the bridge of 
Sfevres to the Place de Grfeve .his progress was a 
triumph ; his path was strewed with flowers ; bou- 
quets, garlands, and wreaths were showered upon 
him ; and the air was rent with shouts, of “ Vive 

* Thiers.— Dulaure say» that Lafayette was moved to tears by the 
conjurations and entreaties of the affriahlened BaiUy and munici- 
pality, and by the touching proofs of their ooufldanoe, esteem, and 
attachment. 


Necker ! Vive le Ministre du Peuple ! ” He was 
affected to downright weeping, but the tears were 
of the sweetest kind ; he felt even an increase of 
confidence that this generous, this enthusiastic 
people might easily be led by the hand,* In front 
of the Hdtcl de Ville he was received by a deputa- 
tion, for, except towards the king, the rules of eti- 
quette were studiously attended to ; and, being con- 
ducted into the hall, he was presented to the Mayor 
of Paris and a new provisory municipal body 
which had been composed by Bailly and Lafayette, 
and which consisted of 120 deputies from the dif- 
ferent districts of the capital, instead of the 400 
electors and deputies who had hitherto figured as 
the municipality. Bailly seated Necker by his 
side, and then made him an oration. The mayor 
told him, in rhetorical language, that his departure 
had afflicted France, and that his return had 
brought back life to France; that the past would 
answer for the future; that the sensibility and 
acclamations of the people were very fine things ; 
that this people, w ho had always loved their kings, 
adored Louis XVI., &c. Necker responded with 
a long-winded discourse. He was then conducted 
into another hall, wherein all the electors of Paris 
were assembled, and where Madame Necker, 
his wife, and Madame de Stacl, his brilliant 
daughter, were seated in the high places, with Ma- 
dame Lafayette and other dames, all wearing the 
tri-color cockade, which had been sentimentally 
presented to them by Moreau de Saint-Mery, with 
the words — “ These colours are dear to you ; they 
arc the colours of liberty.” Here Necker, with ns 
much modesty as he could assume, listened to two 
more eulogistic orations, one from Dclavignc, the 
other from Moreau de Saint- Mjhy, who, between 
them, told the restored minister that it wus the 
empire of his virtues, his glorious name, his ge- 
nius, his vast plans of beneficence, whidh had en- 
abled Puri s to collect a force sufficient to intimidate 
traitors and put down the late iniquitous ministry ; 
that it was from these virtues, this name, this 
genius, that France expected the completion of her 
happiness; that the destiny of that vast empire 
was visibly united with the destiny of Necker ; that 
he must have seen with his own eyes that his re- 
turn was a national triumph ; that the love and 
confidence of the French equalled his genius ; and, 
finally, that they all swore to unite their efforts in 
seconding the guardian angel of France — “ I'aiujc 
tviklaire de la France” Necker replied to these 
palinodiae by reading the same long-winded dis- 
course he had just delivered to Bailly in the other 
room. The effect muBt have been soporific. The 
twice-told tale ended with the assurance that the 
king had received him with the greatest kindness, 
and with the grayer or conjuration that they, the 
electors of Paris, in whose hands now lay nearly all 
the powers of government, would exert themselves 
in re-establishing a perfect and a lasting tranquil- 
lity. 44 In the name of God, gentlemen,” said 
Necker, 44 no more judgments, no more proscrip- 

• Marquis de Vem&rfcs. 
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tions, no more bloody scenes !” No man could 
more sincerely desire the cessation of these horrors, 
and one of his objects in coming to the Hdtel de 
Ville was to recommend to the Parisians — the only 
power capable of giving it with effect — a general 
amnesty, and the immediate release of Besenval, 
who had been denounced by the National As- 
sembly, by the Palais Royal, by the municipality, 
who had been arrested on his flight towards Swit- 
zerland, his native country, and was now lying in 
prison expecting every moment to be his last. He 
had proposed this scheme of mercy to astronomer- 
mayor Bailly; but this gentle philosopher had 
disapproved of it as dangerous to the good cause, 
and to the champions of that cause, from its tend- 
ency to excite suspicions and discontents among 
the people. Bailly moreover thought that so 
great a subject as a general amnesty ought to Test, 
not with the Paris electors and municipality, but 
with the National Assembly: as for the king, with 
the ordinary royal prerogative of mercy, he seems 
never to have been thought of by Bailly, by 
Necker, or by any of them. Neckcr, however, in 
spite of Raiily’s udvice. introduced the subject in 
the Hotel de Ville, and there was this excuse for 
him; — if blood was to he saved, there we* no time 
to lose ; and, if the municipality and the lots had 
not the power to carry and cnforct a scheme of 
meTcy, there w r as no such power anywhere else in 
Frauee. Besides, Necker ecw there sealed Lafay- 
ette, with all the outward shows of military autho- 
rity and absolute command, and he did not fully 
know how the mob had played, and how they 
w r ould still play, with the hero of two worlds, ns 
with a puppet. There was, moreover, yet another 
and strong inducement : the Baron de Bescnvat, 
though the countryman, wub known to heve been 
the constant opponent or enemy of Necker ; and 
would it not be magnanimous, great, glorious, in a 
moment of triumph, to secure the head of an old 
foe? Necker therefore demanded from the electors 
a full pardon for the baron. “ I prostrate myself,*’ 
said lie, " I throw myBelf on my knees before you, 
to entreat that neither towards M. de Besenval nor 
any other person such rigours as I have heard of 
shall be practised. I demand grace for the baron 
and an amnesty for all others that are in the same 
situation.” And at these words the national sen- 
sibility showed itself in n universal shouting of 
“ Grace, pardon, amnesty ! ” When the enthusi- 
asm had subsided Clermont-Tonnerre proposed 
that the amnesty should be embodied in a decree. 
The motion was carried without discussion, and 
the electors of Paris decreed, in the name of the 
people of that capital, that they pardoned all their 
enemies , §*c.* Mayor Bailly, being called upon to 
sign this precious decree, positively refused. His 
refusal may have proceeded truly and consci- 
entiously from the motives he assigned for his 
conduct ; but it was nevertheless attended by two 
very apparent consequences— it increased Bailly’s 

\ Besenval.— Bailly.— Lally-Tollendal, M£moires.— Madame da 
Staol Refactions.— Dulaure, Ue^ulmes.— Tfclus* 


popularity with the mob, and it made the mob be- 
lieve that, since the Mayor of Paris would not sign 
it, the decree was nought.* After the hollow or 
useless amnesty had been read in the midst of 
acclamations, it was proposed that the busts of 
Necker and Bailly should be placed by the sides 
of the American-given bust of Lafayette which 
figured in that hall; and that these two new 
busts should be executed at the expense of the 
Paris electors. And when this was agreed to with 
sensibility, enthusiasm, &c., they voted that me- 
dals should be struck in honour of Moreau de 
Saint-M^ry and Delavignc. Necker, attended by 
the same triumphant procession with which he 
had arrived, and revelling in a mirage or bright 
Fata Morgana, partly of his own making, and 
partly conjured up for him by the great magicians 
m the Town-hall, returned towards Versailles. 
But this was the last day of his high triumph and 
popularity. By the morrow the vision was fled : 
it had hurst like the mirage of the desert — it had 
faded away and become invisible more rapidly 
than ever Fata Morgana vanished on the Calabrian 
coast or the beautiful straits of Messina. Necker 
had left Paris, in the afternoon, an idol, a guardian 
angel, a god ; hut, before midnight, he was sus- 
pect ; and, on the following morning, he was an 
aristocrat, ft devil. “ Necker, says the beBt French 
writer of his school, “ did not know the people ; 
he did not know with what facility they suspect 
their leaders and destioy their idols. The Pa- 
risians believed that he wished to withdraw their 
enemies from the punishments which they had 
merited; the districts assembled; the illegality of 
an amnesty pronounced by a civic assembly with- 
out mission or authority was attacked in a lively 
manner, and the very electors who had voted it in 
the Hotel de Ville agreed to revoke and renounce 
it. Without doubt it was necessary to recommend 
calmnesB to the jieople, and to bring them back to 
pity and mercy ; hut the best means for obtaining 
this end would have been to have demanded, in- 
stead of the liberty of the parties accused, a proper 
tribunal to try them, and remove them from the 
murderous jurisdiction of the multitude. In cer- 
tain cases that which is most humane is not what 
most appears to be so. Necker, without obtaining 
anything, unchained the people against him, and 
let loose the districts upon the electors ; from that 
moment he began to wrestle with the revolution, 
which he believed he could master, because he 
had been, for a moment, the hero of it. But a 
man counts for very little in a revolution which 
moves the masses ; the movement either drags him 
on or leaves him behind ; he must either precec^it 


• We give Ballly’s reasons in hie own words " They brought me 
the deciee to sign. I refused. It was unconstitutional, out of place, 
and dangerous. Unconstitutional, because it belonged neither to ilia 
electors nor to the municipality of Puns to pronounce on amnesty in 
favour of the enemies of the nation; out of place, beoause this WM 
not the moraeut, when hatred and the spit it of party weie beginning, 
and when the enemies of the country weie concealed and not known* 
tor giving a general pardon ; dauycrvu*. because it rmdtrut nti> 
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or fall. Never was there a time that made more 
evident the subordination of men to things : revo- 
lutions employ many chiefs, but when they give 
themselves up it is to one alone.”* Except 
Neoker, who “ saw everything in Necker,”t there 
was no one that could Teally believe that he was to 
be this one man— ~this revolution-absorbing unit ; 
and even he himself never for one moment con- 
templated being anything more than prime minis- 
ter to a constitutional king ; never for one moment 
conceived that the present movement was not to be 
arrested except by a man of the sword. The Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, nearly all the districts of Paris,! 
sent off a deputation to the National Assembly at 
Versailles, to complain of the attempt at an am- 
nesty ; to worn them against originating or sanc- 
tioning any such unpatriotic measure; to tell 
them, in short, more plainly than by words, that 
the people were and would be their masters and the 
sole lawgivers in France. The Assembly, partly 
out of jealousy of the high functions which had 
been assumed by the municipality and the elect- 
ors, and partly from their own vile dastardly fears, 
received these vagabond, bloodthirsty deputies with 
respect, and assured them that there was no in- 
tention of subtracting the enemies of the country 
from the hands of justice. And they presently 
voted and decreed that a tribunal should soon be 
established to try the late ministers and other state 
delinquents ; that a committee should be instantly 
appointed to examine into the accusations against 
them ; and that the Baron de Besenval, instead of 
being liberated and conducted in safety to the 
Swiss frontier, should be confined under Bafe guard 
at Brie- Com te-Robert, the place in the provinces 
where he had been seized. The last decree was 
the best that could have been made for the old 
courtier and soldier of fortune, for if he had been 
liberated he would have been assassinated on the 
road, and if he had been brought to Paris no hu- 
man power could have saved him. Thirty thou- 
sand frantic Frenchmen awaited for a whole day the 
arrival of the Swiss baron in the Place de Grfcve, 
having collected all the instruments or means of in- 
sult or torture, and a strong rope and a knife beside 
the lanteme for tlieir finishing strokes. Besenval 
was saved ; but the Parisians continued to admi- 
nister the law in their own manner, indulging in 
personal animosities, and passing a non fiat upon 

* Mignet. 

t Mallebranche,” said Mirabeau, " g$w everything in God, but 
Neoker «oit everything in Necker." 

t It is not to lie auvpoocd that the districts merely employed orgu* 
ments and representations to terrify the electors and the Nation si 
Assembly : they scared them out of their wit* by gathering in the Pa* 
Inis Royal by night, by sounding the tocsins, by threateiM| the 
Hfltel oe Villa with siege and assault, by swearing that tliC^rould 
enforce the revocation of the amue»ty though tlioy should nave to 
light a battle a hundred times more bloody than the one they had 
fought at the BuetiUa. Almost from the moment of Noeker'c de- 
parture, to the revoeution of the amnesty by the functionaries in ties 
Hdtel de Ville, and indeed down to the return of the deputation from 
Versailles, Paris was up in arms and in open nvoh^Lallv Tollm- 
dal , Mimmpis, 
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every kind of privilege, and already on most kinds 
of property. There was much to redress, and there 
was no patience for the work, and in no one quar- 
ter a proper notion of doing the work gradually 
and so as to respect existing interests, ana to grant 
compensation to sufferers from changes. We be- 
lieve there is little exaggeration in the following 
picture of France at the moment of the revolution : 
— u The condition of the country, both political 
and economical, was intolerable. There was no- 
thing but privilege — privileges vested in individu- 
als, in classes, in towns, in provinces, and even in 
trades and professions. Everything contributed to 
check industry and the natural genius of man. All 
the dignities of the state, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military, were exclusively reserved to certain classes, 
and in those classes to certain individuals. No 
man could take up a profession without certain 
titles and a compliance with certain pecuniary 

conditions Even the graces and favours 

of the crown were converted into family property, 
so that the king could scarcely exercise his own 
judgment or give any preference. Almost the only 
liberty left to the sovereign was that of making pe- 
cuniary giftB ; and he had been reduced to the 
necessity of disputing with the Duke of Coigny 
for the abolition of a useless place.* Everything 
then was made immoveable property in the hands 
of a few, and everywhere these few resisted the 
many who had been despoiled. The burthens of 
the state weighed upon one class only. The no- 
blesse and the clergy possessed about two-thirds of 
the landed property ; the other third, possessed by 
the people, paid taxes to the king, a long list of 
feudal droits to the noblesse, tithes to the clergy, 
and had moreover to support the^devastations com- 
mitted by noble sportsmen and by their game. 
The taxes upon consumption pressed upon the 
great multitude, and consequently upon the people. 
The collection of these imposts was managed in an 
unfair and irritating manner: the seigneurs or 
lords of the soil left long arrears with impunity ; 
but the people, upon any delay in paying, were 
harshly treated, arrested, and condemned to pay in 
their persons in default of money or produce. The 
people therefore nourished with their labour, and 
defended with their blood, the higher classes of 
society, without being able to procure a comfortable 
subsistence for themselves. The bourgeoisie or 
townspeople, or body of citizens, industrious, edu- 
cated, less miserable than the people, could never- 
theless obtain none of the advantages to which 
they had a right to aspire, seeing it was their in- 
dustry that enriched and their talents that adorned 
the kingdom. Public justice, administered in 
some provinces by seigneurs, in the royal jurisdic- 
tions ny magistrates who bought their places, was 
slow, often partial, always ruinously fcxpensive, 
and, above all, atrocious in criminal proceedings. 
Personal liberty was violated by lettres de cachet, 
the liberty of the press by royal censors.”! Each 
and all of these things were evils that called for 

* The Marquie de Bouille tells this ikory. f Thiee*. 
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redress : the necessity of a revolution we have ad- 
mitted over and over again — it is only for the means 
employed, the blind, mad hurry, the fury for doing 
all things at once, the utter disregard of all vested 
rights whatsoever, the stone-blindness to the jus- 
tice and political prudence of compensation or a 
life-allowance to men bom and bred in the enjoy- 
ment of certain benefits, that we reserve our con- 
demnation and regret. It is true that the privi- 
leged classes had clung to their privileges with a 
most unwise obstinacy ; it is true that rtiey had 
tendered concessions only at the last moment : but 
these concessions, truly important in their amount, 
had now been tendered ; a more moderate people 
with wiser und better leaders would have made 
some allowance for the passions natural to the hu- 
man breast, for the love of keeping what we have 
once got or what our progenitors have left to us 
through generations or through whole ages, and 
such a people, having seemed the guarantees and 
safeguards of constitution and law — things within 
the reach of the French at this crisis — would have 
remained satisfied with reform without driving on 
for a universal destruction, — would have rested 
content with a proper limitation of rank, privi- 
lege, and distinction, without aiming at a ' r i»iuiary 
and monstrous system of equality— a for 

which, if it were practicable, the French, with 
their national vanity and rage for distinction, would 
be about the worst suited of all the peoples in the 
world. 

Convinced more and more every day that prin- 
cipalities and powers were at their feet, and that 
there was in reality no power in France except 
their own, the people proceeded to make thut 
power felt in all directions. . They could make n« 
allowances whatever, they would hear of no com- 
promises, they would show no mercy to their old 
oppressors, or to those who had in any way stood 
above them in the eyes of the world. In Paris 
and in most of the great cities they broke up in a 
single day all municipal corporations, all trade in- 
corporations or chartered companies, insulting and 
terrifying out of their lives all the more conspi- 
cuous members of them ; and with a very exem- 
plary unanimity they not only refused to paj any 
taxeB to government, but also refused to pay any 
rent to the proprietors of their dwellings, Bhops, 
and warehouses. Their pliilosophcs and their pa- 
triots in the National Assembly hud taught them 
to ascend to first principles in all things, and to 
doubt the propriety of any such artificial distinc- 
tions as those that regulate the possession and 
descent of property ; and the revolution was espe- 
cially a millennium in their eyes, because they saw 
in it the prospect and the certainty of a new divi- 
sion and distribution of property. The most ori- 
ginal of all our English writers on the subject of 
the French revolution humourously calls these and 
other doctrines u The Gospel according to Jean 
Jacaues but it was Tather the gospel according 
to Voltaire and Diderot, whose novels and tales 

* Carlyle. 
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must have been a thousand times more familiar to 
the popular mind than the cold, hard, dry, and 
difficult abstractions of Rousseau, whose Control - 
Social never was or could be a truly popular book 
—a people’s hand-book. The country people in 
the various provinces of France daringly set forth 
their right to the land which they tilled or upon 
which they dwelt; and their Jacquerie went on 
with still increasing ferocity. Even in the show- 
ing of writers who seem to have considered the 
rich and privileged classes as only fit for destruc- 
tion, the violence and the cruelty was excessive- 
atrocious.* Not contented with refusing rents, ser- 
vices, and droits, they rose upon their seigneurs 
and hunted them out of their homes, districts, and 
provinces as if they had been wolves ; they conti- 
nued to set fire to their chfiteaux, and took particu- 
lar care that their parchments and title-deeds 
Bhould not escape the flames. Mixed with some 
modern refinements, which proved at least that 
these Jacques-Bons-Hommes understood the value 
of documentary evidence and of parchment titles to 
property in courts of law, were many traits and in- 
cidents of the ancient barbarity, and of the dark, 
quick suspicions which in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries had so sharpened the thirst for 
blood. With this suspicious turn of mind almost 
every accident might lead to carnage. De Mesmai, 
seigneur or lord of Quincey, and one of the judges 
of the parliament of Besanqon, gave a fftte in his 
ark, or on the ground rouudabout his chateau, for 
ut very few French seigneurs had a taste for a 
country life, or were possessed of either what we call 
a park, or what we understand by a pleasure-garden. 
All the peasantry of the neighbourhood collected in 
their holiday dresses, and were apparently dancing 
very happily in their wooden shoes, when a barrel 
of gunpowder blew up and killed or wounded se- 
veral persons in the crowd. The thing was acci- 
dental, or if there was malice and design in it they 
proceeded from parties very different from the lord 
of the ch&teau and giver of the feast. But a cry 
of suspicion and rage, preceded and sanctioned by 
cries in higher places, t was instantly raised by the 
peasantry, and the incident was laid hold of as a 
complete justification of whatsoever savage deeds 
they might commit upon seigneurs in general, or 
upon any person or persons belonging to the aristo- 
cracy or otherwise objects of envy or hatred. This 
‘ infernal fable,’ as it was not improperly termed, was 
industriously circulated in all directions, and w&b 
only consigned to oblivion at the moment when M. 
de Mesmai and his friends, backed by a cloud of wit- 
nesses, were ready to disprove and utterly discredit 
the horrible calumny. It is scarcely necessary to 
state that the chkte&u of de Mesmai, and those of fits 
relations and friends, were reduced to ashes, and that 
all the excesses which most disgrace humanity were 
committed in that district. The flames spread ra- 
pidly through all parts of Burgundy, Franche 
Comtd, Dauphiny, Champagne, Alsace, Britany, 
and other provinces; aud it was soon observed 
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that they raged with a fearful impartiality. At 
first those seigneurs were attacked who had been 
proud and oppressive or for other reasons most 
unpopular; but soon all were assailed alike, the 
least proud and oppressive with those who had 
been most so, the most popular with the unpopu- 
lar. It was quite enough to be a seigneur and to 
have a ch&teau — in this burning hell there was no 
distinction among persons. We cannot dwell upon 
these horrible particulars ; but some few authenti- 
cated cases we feel ourselves morally bound to give, 
for truth has been overlaid by sophistry and decla- 
mation, and for half a century incessant efforts have 
been made— -and they are still employed — to give 
a false colouring and character to these proceed- 
ings, in order that the national reputation of the 
French may be spared, and the true spirit that 
animated a people broke loose concealed, excused, 
or more than half justified. If these coverings and 
disguises are allowed to bury the facts, most of the 
great lessons derivable from them for the instruction 
and guidance of other nations and other legisla- 
tures must be lost. All that one of the most able 
and popular of the French historians of their own 
revolution has to say upon these frightful excesses 
is, that “ it is very difficult for a people in the mo- 
ment of victory not to make an abuse of their 
power.”* Another native historian, certainly not 
so able as a writer, but still more popular with a 
numerous party, and whose pen has procured for 
him a name, and fur some time the highest office 
among French statesmen, glides smoothly and com- 
placently over all the dark pools and gulfs of ini- 
quity, touching on no point that exhibits the native 
ferocity, sounding no depths where the blood is 
deepest, and holding, with a Jesuitism surpassing 
that of alljesuits, that the end justified the mcans.f 
Not being able to deny the cruelties, he passes 
them over in the fewest possible words, and winds 
off his sentence by attributing them all to the 
former oppressions and long sufferings of their au- 
thors : he has not a breath of repioach or of grief 
to spare on such a trivial subject — the peasants 
were only u hardened by their miserable life and 
rendered ferocious by their long sufferings;” hut 
then he emjts a tornado-blast aguinst the re- 
mains of the feudal barbarities, followed by a 
mighty puffing upon regeneration — a regeneration 
begun with fire and sword and baptized in blood. 
There is even included in his few words a visible 
subterfuge : he Bpeaks only of the cruelties of the 
peasants — les cruautes dt ces pay sans ; — but the 
peasants, the poor, mde cultivators of the soil, did 
not sin alone ; they had partners and comnmons 
in their CTimcs who belonged to very differ!® and 
much higher classes of society ; the farmers that 
rented the land were as eager for blood and fire as 
the fellows that laboured it, aiid far more anxious 
for the destruction of title-deeds ; the lawyers in 
the towns shared in the desires and schemes of the 
farmers and small proprietor^ in the country ; and 
the town rabbles, often set in motion by citizens of 

• Migwrt. t Thi«n, 


superior condition, were as savage and relentless as 
the country boors. The cruelties committed in the 
city of Paris quite equalled in atrocity, and far ex- 
ceeded in amount, those perpetrated in the pro- 
vinces, horrible as the latter were. No regard was 
pc id even to the distinction of sexes : women, la- 
dies noble by birth, and in some cases venerable 
by age, were subjected to all the horrors which a 
filthy, viciously inventive imagination can engen- 
der upon cruelty. The worst of the cases cannot 
be so much as mentioned to modern English ears, 
but a correct notion of them will be conveyed by 
any old chronicle relating what happened on the 
capture of towns by storm, or by the pages of any 
old French historian who details the abominations 
of the first Jacquerie. For cases that more rea- 
dily admit of relation : — In Franche Comttf, Ma- 
dtrme de Battily was almost torn to pieces, and, in 
order to save her life, an axe being held over her 
neck, she resigned not only her title-deeds which 
the ruffians were calling for, but also her whole 
estate. Another lady in the same province was 
compelled to make a similar sacrifice, having a 

{ ritchfork at her throat, and her daughter lying at 
ler feet in a swoon. The Countess of Montessu 
was Beized with her husband on the high-road 
and kept for three hours with a pistol at her 
breast : she prayed for death as a favour : in the 
end both count and countess were dragged out of 
their carriage and thrown into a pond, where tliey 
muBt have perished but for the accidental passing 
of some of the king’s troops who yet retained some 
sentiments of humanity. The Baron of Montjus- 
tin was suspended in a well for an hour and a half 
while the mob were deliberating whether they 
should end his torments by letting him fall into the 
water, or put him to death in some other way. 
The Chevalier d’Ambli was seized in his chateau, 
dragged naked through the village, and buried in 
*a dung-heap, after having had his hair and his 
eye-brows plucked out by the roots, the mob 
dancing round him all the while like red Indian 
savages torturing their war-prisoners to death. In 
Normandy a gentleman afflicted with the palsy 
was thrown into a fire, whence he escaped with the 
loss of his hands ; and a gentleman’s steward was 
tortured and burned, until his feet were consumed, 
to make him deliver up his master’s title-deeds, 
which apparently had never been in hiti possession. 
These title-deeds acted like the reports of con- 
cealed treasures in the East : all kindB of cruelty 
and of torture were employed to get at them or 
extract confession as to the places where they were 
deposited. M. de Belzunce, trusting to the gene- 
rosity of an enemy, delivered himself up unarmed 
and helpless to a mob, who received him' with bid- 
lets, and who were so eager for his death that they 
fired at him from different sides at the same mo- 
ment, and actually killed and wounded several of 
their own party. The survivors cut his body to 
pieces, and some of them were even seen gnaw- 
ing his flesh. In Languedoc M* do Burras was 
cut to pieces in the presence of his. wife, who was 
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on the point of lying-in, and who died, together 
with her infant, in consequence of the shock ; and, 
in the same sunshiny province, M. de Montesson 
was shot after seeing his father-in-law massacred 
before his face. Old fathers of families, matrons 
with their daughters, were sent flying through the 
night from their burning houses with nothing on 
them but their bed-clothes, and happy if they had 
not to endure in their flight the practical experi- 
ments of some low-born de Sades, ready, with 
hellish glee, to prove and test the fact laid down in 
in one of the most-read books in France, that the 
indulgence of cruelty heightens the relish of lust.* 
These deeds were perpetrated at a time when there 
was no resistance, when the nobles were consenting 
to everything, when a considerable part of them 
had devoted themselves to the popular cause, and 
when they had all renounced their privileges, and 
intimated, however tardily, their readiness to sub- 
mit to a new older of things, f 

It was in very few places that any attempt was 
made by the upper classes to resist their doom ; 
they were so entirely abandoned by their depend- 
ents, and so outnumbered by the inferior classes, so 
actively assailed and borne down b} furious, united 
masses, that there was scarcely a hops qY even 
temporary success: but in several plates, where 
the attempt at resistance was made with proper 
concert, intelligence, and courage, the mob were 
foiled and their atrocities chrcked. Thus the gen- 
tlemen of the Maconnois and Boaujolois, seeing no 
other means of salvation, united in their own de- 
fence, took up arms, armed their relations and 
friends ot such of their retainers as they could de- 
pend upon, and advanced against a rabble some six 
or seven thousand strong, quo were headed by a 
lawyer, and who had already Bpread detraction 
thro&gh the fertile valley of the Saone, where black- 
ened walls and heaps of ashes were all that marked 
the spots whereon seventy-two chateaux had re- 
cently stood. The gentlemen, of whom many had 
served in the army, beat the rabble with their un- 
warlike leader, and committed a great slaughter — 
for theBe gentlemen were French gentlemen. And 
after the execution done in the field they erected a 
temporary tribunal at Macon to complete the work 
by legal executions. This court condemned some 
twenty or thirty of the ringleaders to death ; but 
the democratic newspapers of Paris and the other 
great towns, which had not uttered a word of con- 
demnation against the burning, torturing and mur- 
dering of the mob, cried out loudly against these 
active measures, and the National Assembly soon 
interfered and put a stop to the proceedings at 
Macon, where a number <jf the worst of the of- 
fenders Btill remained pntried.J These gentlemen 


* This atrocious theory forma tha mm and substance, the morale, of 
the popular novel (It ii atill popular in France 1), ‘ Justine, on Let 
ilatkews 4e la F arts t' written by the notorious Marqnii de Bodes— 
of whom more hereafter. 
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; dm. R&fUt. Nothing U more certain than that the National 
Amenably alternately winked at and encouraged the chfiteaua-bum* 
lng, the destruction of title-deed*, and the rest. « The Assembly, 
■ay* an attentive and competent observer of all their proceeding*, 
" were bo afraid ot offending the people, that they almoit regarded at 
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of the Maconnois and Beaujoloia had certainly kept 
up in their brief hour of auccesB the national cha- 
racter for impetuosity and proneness to blood, and 
these qualities would at any moment have made 
a counter-revolution all “ one red j” but their ex- 
ample of alacrity in uniting themselves for self-de- 
fence was not followed, and when* in brief space of 
time, through the manoeuvres chiefly of La&yette, 
the whole of the royal army was made to fraternize 
with the National Guard, the whole kingdom was 
laid at the feet of the armed people under the de- 
signation of national guards or civic guards, and 
arms were taken out of their hands and for years 
put beyond the reach of all other classes. Except 
in the provinces, which became the seat of a pro 
tracted and most savage civil war, the nobles and 
gentlemen who did not fly their country, and whd 
escaped the first slaughters, remained like sheep in 
a butcher’s pen, and with the butcher’s knife never 
far from their throats. 

In these first ebullitions the people were as fu- 
rious againBt the clergy as against the lay nobility, 
and they burned and destroyed as many churches 
as chateaux, mingling in these exercises every pos- 
sible sport and device to show their utter contempt, 
not merely for the ministers of religion, but for 
religion itself— not only for the doctrines and the 
mysteries of the Roman form of Christianity, but 
for every part and parcel of the Christian creed 
and of all other creeds whatsoever. In the mean- 
while the men who made thunder and lightning in 
the N ational Assembly kept themselveB and their 
colleagues engaged in the metaphysical task of 
drawing up a Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
which was to stand at the head of the new consti- 
tution that was a-making. Some unmetaphysical 
people thought that such a declaration was alto- 
gether unnecessary; some cool, practical people 
thought that if it was to be made this Was not 
the moment for it — thought that extreme care 
ought to be bestowed upon it, and the greatest 
precaution taken not to convulse men’s minds, 
already so excited, by a sudden infusion of abstract 
Tights and principles : but the Americans had be- 
gun their revolution, or had at least preceded their 
declaration of independence, by a declaration of 
rights ; Jefferson recommended the measure, being 


a snare every motion tending to repress the disorder* or blame the 
excesses of the populace. It was still doubt miked with fear (la di* 
Jiance) that lay at me bottom of men's heart*. They had triumphed 
oy mean* of the 


They had triumphed 


people, and could not be severe against the people ; 
on the contrnry. although the Assembly often declared fa their 
preamble* that they aero profoundly afflicted, and even lueensed, 
at the violencoa committed by the bandits and brigands that were 
burning the chateaux and insulting the nublewe, they enjoyed 
In secret a terror which they believed necessary." [/» short, 
they acted and felt much at Robespierre and his followers aid, after* 
wards, during the mere tragical * Keif® qf Terror.’] " They had fW 
themselves under the necessity either of fearing the nobler— “ 
making the noblesse tear them. They condemned for decs 
they managed and conciliated the mob for policy ; they gavi 
menu to authority, and encouragements (o those who defied it, Their 
respect for the executive power was nothing but n formula of style j 
and when the king's ministers manifested their weakness and fears, 
and revealed the state of nothingness to which they were reduced, the 
members of the Assembly, who remembered too wdll the time when 
iheg th e mselve s had feared, were .not sorry to see the* Fern bed 
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I ftftity with his pen to assist in drawing it up: La- 
%4tte considered it as an indiscensable^preli mi- 
liary, being ready with his swora to fight for it ; 
end *11 the vainest members of the Assembly, all 
the philosophes and system-mongers, were eager to 
try their hands at a work which, ip their fond be- 
lief (for there was wonderful credulity in worldly 
matters mixed up with the universal incredulity 
about religious matters), was to enchant the whole 
world and to act like a revelation to the body of the 
people in all countries. But these metaphysical 
deliberations were iusupportably tedious to many 
men condemned to listen to them, and the plan of 
making such declaration would have been rejected 
altogether by a considerable majority, if it had not 
been for the mean fear in which members stood of 
the clamorous gods in the galleries, and of the 
journalists and demagogues who wielded the 
fiercest of democracies out of doors. On the 
morning of the 4th of August the vote was carried 
that there should be a Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, to be completed forthwith and placed 
at the head of the constitution. But on the very 
same day an in-rushing and overpowering torrent of 
facts disturbed the labours of metaphysics : reports 
were presented from all parts of France allowing 
that the kingdom was becoming one vast field of 
anarchy and blood without djkeB, barriers, or out- 
lets of any kind. To the ultra-revolutionists these 
must have been notes of joy, for moBt of that class 
always calculated that France must pass through 
that Slough of Despond before she could reuch the 
bright hill-top of republican perfection ; but the 
great majority of the Assembly, not desperate 
enough to wwh, nor wise enough to foresee such 
extremities, went to their dinners that day with 
uneasy stomachs and minds ; and this uneasiness 
was aggravated during the dinner-hours by a fami- 
liar interchange of opinions, doubts, and fears — for 
when men meet at dinner-tables and in coffee- 
houses they express more freely and more clearly 
what they think, feel, and fear, than when they 
mount a tribune with a written oration in their 
hand and the eyes of thousands bent upon them : in 
such scenes the actor was swallowed up in the man ; 
but in the National Assembly, as in other places of 
the like nature, though perhaps in a less degree, the 
men was lost in the actor. At those dinner-tables and 
coffee-houses, where the members of the noblesse 
congregated, there was a startling recapitulation of 
losses and dangers ; many of them had to lament 
the destruction of their chateaux with all their 
moveable property, and all of them had to com- 
plain of the refusal of their tenantry to ra any 
rent, or to fulfil any of those custom™ du- 
tiqs which iu many respects were little else than the 
substitution, of so much service for so much money. 
If this .refusal were persisted in by the people there 
would remain nothmgfor the nobles and great land- 
holders to dp but starve ; and was it likely that the 
people would not persevere when they had’every thing 
to gain and nothing to lose, when they were becom- 
ing the only ^mea power in the state, with nothing 


to fear. We do not find the fict mentioned fti* 
memoirs or histories ; but it seems at least probable 7 
that these bereaved and panic-stricken scigneuVstook 
more wine at this sad repast than was usual with 
them. Assuredly their conduct immediately after- 
wards looked like a fear that had gotten drunk,' 
They went to the evening meeting of the Assembly 
with a sudden conviction that only a voluntary sur- 
render of a great portion of their rights 'ana pos- 
sessions could secure to them the quiet possession 
of what was left ; and before business commenced! 1 
they exhibited an extraordinary degree of agitation. 
Presently a report was read on the existing trou- 
bles in the provinces, and the means proper to 
make them cease. This paper was read by M. 
Turget at about eight o'clock : it dwelt in good set 
terms on the Bacred rights of property and of per- 
sonal security, on the majesty of the lawB and the 
inevitable necessity of paying tent and taxes ; and 
it even ordained,' in ita ini potency, that the land- 
lords should receive their rents, and the govern- 
ment their taxes, as aforetime. When the reading 
was over the Vicomte de Noailles began the explo- 
sion of what has been styled “ generous sentiments, 
an emulation in disinterestedness, which without 
constraint, without effort, caused a revolution a 
great deal more efficacious and lasting than that 
of the taking of the Bastille.”* From the tribune 
lie declared that it was vain to think of employing 
force against the people ; that the people must be 
butisficd by the immediate redress of every griev- 
ance of which they complained, and the immediate 
surrender of all the privileges and distinctions 
which they had taken up arms to abolish ; and he 
proposed as a beginning, 1. That it should be de- 
clared by the Assembly, as the., representatives of 
the nation, that henceforward the taxes should be 
paid by all classes in proportion to their property : 
2. That all public burthens should he equally 
borne by all : 3. That all the feudal rights should 
be made redeemable in money upon moderate and 
equitable terms : 4. That the corvdes seigneurialcff, 
the main-mort, and other personal services, should 
be abolished without any redemption or consider^ 
tion. The Duke (TAiguillon seconded de Noailles 
in a speech that was m over fear, and terror, And 
trembling, like a thick grove of a^pen trees. The 
duke proclaimed that there was no help or hope 
save only in satisfying the people ; that it was not 
a b^nd of armed robbers seeking to ehrich them- 
selves in the national distinction and calamities, 
but the entire people that were forming & sort of 
league to destroy ch&tiaux, ravage estates, And 
above all seize the title-deeds, patents, and pedi- 
grees of all the fcud«tl proprietors. He excised 
the nobility, who for the ix\ost partjseldbqi resided 
on their estate*, at the expense of tneir Agents' and 
factors. ** The proprietors of fiefe,* sfeid he ; “ am 
very seldom guilty of the tyranny 1 which 
vassals complain of ; but their men of business are 
often without pity, and the unhappy cultivator, 
Subjected to the barbafbus remains off feudal laws. 
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tjjo qfleji grows under thpir weight. These feudal 
Tights, ( U cannot be doubted, are a property, and 
aJ\l property is sacred ; but they are burthensome 
to the people, and every body now agrees that they 
are a contijo^al restraint upon the peopte end their 
industry, injuriops to agriculture and to trade.'* 
^.s if purposely to do away with the dukc*s plead- 
ing in favour of the modern mercy of his claSs, 
and to keep alive and reinvigorate the prevailing 
hatred against the aristocracy— as if to excite the 
peasants and their leaders to more burnings, and 
mpre and more blood — as if to proclaim, at the 
first enunciation of these self-sacrifices on the part 
pf the noblesse, that the people could place no 
reliance on so accursed a race, a Breton deputy, 
named Leguen de Kcrengal, who had put on 
a peasant’s dress for the occasion, ascended the 
tribune aijd read a most fiery oration, which had 
probably been composed for him by Camille Des- 
moulins, or by some disciple or co-mate of that 
Demostnenes of the Palais Royal. This precious 
ptoduqtion carried out to their farthest possible 
extremes the practices of certain Assembly orators, 
of representing the aristocracy of the eighteenth 
century as the same tyrants and monsters as their 
ancestors who lived in the twelfth centurv : and it 
described not only as universal in the oJd t>*nc, but 
as still existing, numerous abominations which had 
never existed at all, except as monstrous exceptions 
to general rules of conduct, and numerous bar- 
barities which had ceased and been forgotten of 
men for hundreds of years. The composer of the 
paper — whoever he was — had turned over a few 
old chronicles, and picked out all the atrocities he 
could find committed by the worst of the barons in 
the worst ages ; and, putting a little of his own 
invention into the cauldron, he had nVted them up 
altogether, and had poured them out, scalding and 
scorching, as a proper representation of the essence 
of aristocracy in all times and under all circum- 
stances. We cannot turn a page in these revolu- 
tionary annals without falling upon foul, obscene 
matter that will not bear repetition, and that would 
scarcely be tolerated even in the stews— in this 
country. But there is one passage in the oration 
read by this Breton deputy which may be cited, 
an^ which will convey some notion of its monstrous 
exaggerations, it affirmed that by one of the feudal 
rights the people were bound to pass the nights in 
beating the ditches of the castles, and the ponds 
nqar at hand, in ordef to prevent the sleep of their 
volmptuous seigneurs from being disturbed by the 
qrpaking of the frogs. The oration declared that 
the proper way of treating all these old and infamous 
parctupefyts wae to make a sacrifice and a blaze of 
jthpm^a the altar of thej country. M. Lapoule, a 
deputy fi;om Frahche Comttf, seemed determined 
npt to be outdone by the Bffton ; he described as 
enfant and m fid) .operation in his province many 
parbarpuf laps and rights ; and he announced as 
pn^ipd^itatye fact that iq pj d the feudal lprd 

jrfTwnifc wu u^thorize4 to np 
open the bowels of any twp pf his vassals, in orafer 
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to refresh himself and warm his feet in their warm 
bfaddmg bodies Whenever he returned fatigued tod 
' cold from hunting ! Here the orator was inter- 
| rupted, not by a loud laugh, but by cries 1 of horror 
I and irtdignatitm, by which the popular mind seemed 
| to call far nothing less than Vengeance on the heads 
of the representatives of these old barons otftoood* 
I and-bowel foot-baths. And even in this manner, 
and at this season of popular fury and madness, 
were the people urged on to fresh assassinations by 
the fables and flourishes of rhetoricians. Some 
members of the Assembly ventured, however, in 
spite of the frowning galleries, to accuse Lapoule 
of gross exaggeration and imposture, and to dare 
him to the proof ; and, amidst a roar of voices, the 
chicken-hearted orator left his speech unfinished 
and slunk away from the tribune.* Thin M. Du- 
pont de Nemours, a moderate reformer, a constitu- 
tional-monarchy man, who did not think that earth 
would be made a heaven by a precipitate and un- 
considered surrender of every feudal right and 
pnrehment, endeavoured to turn the debate into 
another channel by speaking of the absolute neces- 
sity of protecting persons and property ; but le 
Marquis dc Foucault ascended the tribune imme- 
diately after him to declare that he and the older 
to which he belonged ^ere prepared for every 
sacrifice. “ 1 only demand,'* said he, “ that that 
part of the noblesse whose fortunes are derived 
from and increased by the favours of the court, 
shall be made to support the greatest part of the 
ta\C8 which are going to be imposed upon us 
nobles.'* Though not quite disinterested, this 
discourse was received with acclamations ; atid it 
called up the Dukes de Guiche and de Mortemart, 
who held court places, and who both thought 
thcmselvfes bound to declare, as well for themselves 
as for other nobles similarly situated, that it was 
but just that they should lighten the tax-burthen 
of such of the nobility as lived in an honourable 
independence without partaking m the bounties of 
the king. Another noble deputy, the Vicomte de 
Beauharnais, then the husband of the woman that 
was destitiedf to be an efapresB as the first wife of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, demanded for all Frenchmen 
an equality of pains and punishments, and an equal 
admission to all posts and employments whatsoever, 
without any of the old distinctions as CO rank and 
birth. The Duke <3u Cfhfrtelet recommended that 
the tithes of the dhUrch should be made redeem- 
able as Well as the feudal rights; and the Vicomte 
de Monthuttehcy proposed that all the motions of 
that evening should be passed at oticO, and embodied 
in decrees Without further discussion. The presi- 
dent — not noW Bailly, who hod SO touch business 
as Mayor of pAtfs, but le ChapeliOr, the present 
leader Of the famed anti-monarchical Breton Club 
— sfyly' hinted that none of the members Of the 
clergy had delivered their sentiments upon theSe 
great question! Of Sacrifice and surrender; and 
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that it would be delicate and proper to hear some 
opinions from that reverend body before coming to 
a conclusion. This instantly called up De la Fare, 
Bishop of Nancy, who had preached the sermon in 
the church of Notre Dame to the States General 
when first assembled, and M. de Lubersac, 
Bishop of Chartres, the most amiable and the 
most sincere of all reformers, who, for his own 
part, was ready to sacrifice all he possessed in 
the world, and to go forth like a primitive apostle. 
De la Fare said that he had been accustomed to a 
near view of the miseries of the people, and that 
the members of the clergy could have no more 
ardent wish than to see them ended ; that the re- 
demption of feudal rights was indispensable to a 
nation establishing its liberties ; and that tithes 
ought to follow the same course. The poor bishop 
of Chartres, who was so soon to be chased himself 
like a wild beast, recommended that the game laws 
and all the laws of the chase should be instantly 
sacrificed, together with the other feudal rights ; 
and he drew a touching picture of the mischief 
done to poor farmers* by the Nimrods of France 
and the beasts and birds harboured and encouraged 
to make them sport. These discourses excited a 
lively enthusiasm — tm vif enthnusiasme — and se- 
veral clerics! deputies, cheered and applauded to 
the skies, ascended the tribune after the bishop of 
Chartres, and supported his propositions. Next, 
the Count de Custines, who had served in America 
with Lafayette, demanded, as Montmorency hud 
done before him, that all the propositions should 
be instantly accepted and decreed. M. de Cast el- 
lane thought that it would be enough for one night 
to declare the feudal rights to be redeemable, ac- 
cording to tariffs which should he prepared as soon 
as possible. The Duke de Mortemart demanded 
that all the decrees which had been suggested 
should be passed before any adjournment — sans 
dhemparer . M. le Pelletier de Saint-Fargeau 
said that they were only giving hopes to the people, 
whereas they ought to be giving them realities. 
Another noble deputy demanded that justice should 
be administered throughout the kingdom gratui- 
tously, and that judgeships and other offices should 
no longer be sold. Another proposed abolishing 
the feudal Tight of the dovecote or pigeon-house, 
saying that he regretted, like Catullus, the hav- 
ing no better sacrifice to offer than a little bird ! 
The Duke of Liaucourt demanded the imme- 
diate enfranchisement of all the serfs in the king- 
dom, and kinder treatment for the black slaves in 
all the colonies. A deputy of the Tiers Etat pro- 
nounced sentence of Annihilation upon all pensions 
obtained without service to the country ; a^an- 
other recommended the immediate destruction of 
all and every privilege claimed by provinces, cities, 
boroughs, corporations, trading companies, &c. &c. 
Every thing was adopted, for the nonce, in the 
crude shape in which it was proposed, without 
examination, without debate. “ A sort .of intoxi- 
cation,** says Thiers, “ took possession of the 
Assembly; rejecting superfluous discussion, all 
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orders, all classes, all who were possessed of any 
privileges, hastened to renounce them. After the 
deputies of the noblesse and clergy had done sa- 
crificing, the deputies of the commons began to 
make their free-will offerings. Not having any 
personal privileges to sacrifice, {hey gave up those 
of provinoes and, towns: the same equality of 
rights already established between individuals is 
now established also between all parts and portions 
of the French territory. Some of the deputies 
surrendered pensions which they enjoyed ; and a 
member of the old parlement, having nothing to 
surrender or to give, gave up, with Roman 
phraseology, his own body and soul to the com- 
monwealth. The table was covered with acts of 
surrender and renunciation. For the present they 
contented themselves with drawing up a list of the 
patriotic sacrifices, and put off till the next day 
the drawing up of the articles (la redaction des 
articles ). The force of example Beemed general ; 
but in the midst of that enthusiasm it was easy to 
perceive that certain members of the privileged 
orders, not very sincere, wished to drive things to 
extravagant excess. Every thing was to be feared 
from the effect of night and from the violent im- 
pulse which had been given, when Lally-Tolendal, 
perceiving the danger, passed a pencil-note to the 
president saying, ‘Everything is to be feared 
from this emulation : adjourn the Assembly* (/ere* 
la sSance). At the same instant a deputy sprang 
towards Lally, and, squeezing his hand with emo- 
tion, said, * Give us the royal sanction to what we 
are doing, and we are friends.’ Lally, feeling the 
necessity of attaching the revolution to the King, 
then proposed that Louis should be proclaimed 
‘ Restorer of French Liberty.’ The proposition web 
received with enthusiasm, and** a Te Beam was 
decreed.*** But there was even more enthusiasm 
and acclamation than this historian tells of. In 
the course of the night the Duke of Liancourt 
proposed that a medal Bhould be struck to conse- 
crate the memory of this nocturnal sitting ; and 
this was adoptea by acclamation. The Marquis 
de Goury proposed instituting a national fftte to 
celebrate in all ages the anniversary of this night 
of the 4th of August ; and this also, together with 
many other propositions, was adopted by acclama- 
tion. In short, outwardly and visibly, there was 
nothing but enthusiasm and acclamation. Much 
that was done might be good to do ; but was this 
the yiray to do it ? Could any man in his senses 
entertain a hope of such legislation, or a sentiment 
of respect for such legislators? At about two 
o’clock in the morning they separated and went to 
their beds, some of them with the self-comforting 
conviction that they had regenerated France, re- 
stored tranquillity, secured a lasting happiness for 
all classes and conditions of men, by removing the 
grounds of jealousy and contention, completed their 
glorious work, ana all in one short nignt, and in- 
troduced the Millennium, wherein all Frenchmen 
would attain to the perfection of human virtues 
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and a happiness greater than that of the gods.* 
Others, However, thought that they had done a 

S eat deal too muoh, and in too great a hurry ; that 
ey had thrown up property and rights without 
the slightest security for compensation ; that they 
had justified or sanctioned every popular outcry 
against the superior orders, and every attack on the 
ch&teaux and record-rooms of the noblesse, and on 
the churches, abbeys, episcopal palaces, and cartula- 
ries of the clergy ; that thev had openly proclaimed to 
an infuriated people, almost everywhere up in 
arms, that the National Assembly was afraid of 
them, and ready to make such laws or decrees as 
they might choose to dictate; and, in fine, that 
this night of the 4th of August, 1*789, was the 
Saint Bartholomew of property! We believe that 
one of the great, if not the greatest, of the original 
impulses on the part of the privileged classes was 
fear — sheer fear and consternation, hut mixed up 
afterwards with a little vanity and not a little spite. 
In the following reflections we recognise the 
thought, if not the hand, of Burke : — “ An opinion 
has been adopted by some, that the business of this 
celebrated night was neither more nor less than a 
game of cross purposes, played by the contending 
parties ; that the sacrifices made were rco8l\j dic- 
tated by a spirit of revenge, when one yarty, in- 
censed by the losses it had been made to sutler, 
proposed to the other acts of generosity by way of 
punishment; and that they mutually dared each 
other to concessions, of which those who suggested 
them expected to enjoy the honour without feeling 
the inconvenience. Whether this opinion may be 
considered as too gefined or not, it is, however, 
certain that, under the mixed operation of fear, 
hope, policy, emulation, enthusiasm, vanity, and 
impetuosity of temper, several things vurre done on 
that night which were afterwards, upon cool re- 
collection, sorely regretted ; and it is positively as- 
serted that several of the nobility, who had from 
the beginning been eminent for their patriotism 
and for the share they had taken in forwarding a 
reform in the old government, were, notwithstand- 
ing, so much disgusted by the proceedings of this 
night that they immediately abandoned the popular 
side and party, and ranked from thence among the 
most violent aristocrats.’^ In effect, as soon as 
the intoxication of the moment was over, a very 
numerous body was found ready to complain of the 
precipitate sacrifices which had been made. The 
cool part of the noblesse perceived that their lands 
would soon go with their privileges ; and the bene- 
ficed part of the clergy saw no prospect of any 
compensation for their surrendered tithes. The 
very abolition of the old game-laws excited alarm, 
even among men who cared little for the pleasures 
of the chase, for it tended to put a gun in the 
hands of every peasant, and the peasants, judging 
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from their present humour, were likely to use their 
guns more against nobles and priests than agaiuBt 
ordinary game. On the morning of the 5th of 
August innumerable objections were taken tp the 
proceedings of the over-night; and, as the resolu- 
tions had not been embodied or redacted in tie* 
crees, it was thought not too late to modify several 
of the articles. But while those who had to bear 
the sacrifices conceived that they had given up loo 
much, the men who had nothing to sacrifice — and 
these continued to form an immense majority— 
thought that they had not given up enough, and 
that more ought now to be demanded from them. 
This was in the natural order of things, and would 
have been foreseen, if not guarded against, by 
rational men. Last night the Assembly had de- 
clared by acclamation that tithes should be made 
redeemable . this morning it was coolly proposed to 
abolish them altogether without auy redemption or 
equivalent of any kind; but the clergy were to 
take the word of the Assembly that a comfortable 
piovision would be made for them by the nation. 
The most simple-minded, credulous priest among 
them could hardly put faith or trust in such pro- 
mises ; and there arose from the clerical body a 
general murmur of disapprobation and alarm. They 
urged that this new scheme was an entire departure 
from the Bubstance and spirit of the former propo- 
sition. Garat, an active journalist, and at this time 
a hot republican, told them that the two propo- 
sitions amounted to the same thing ; that the State 
would buy up the tithes in charging itaelf with the 
pay and maintenance of the clergy. This doctrine 
stirred up the bile of abbd Si&yes, an atheist in- 
deed, a foe to all churches, but a considerable 
recipient of church-money, as vicar-generai of the 
bishopric of Chartres, canon and chancellor of 
Chartres cathedral, &c. He declared that the pre- 
sent proposition was an attempt at a wholesale 
robbery. “You wish to be free,” said he, “ and 
you know not how to be just !" The caustic mot 
made an impression, and occasions were not want- 
ing afterwards to Tecall it to men’s minds. It be- 
came one of the most frequently quoted of all the 
smart sayings of the revolution, whose whole his- 
tory, in a manner, it contained. Other philosophic 
abbtls, some of whom were aiding the revolution 
in the Assembly, and some of whom were advo- 
cating its principles out of doors by means of pen 
and press, were not less dissatisfied than Sifeyet at 
the project of converting them all into pensioners 
of the state. The economist, philosophe, free- 
thinking abbd Morellet, one of the best of his 
class, saw little to commend in the maroh of the 
revolution from this moment ; tor he too enjoyed 
some of the good things of the church which had 
been so frequently distributed without the slightest 
attention to belief or unbelief, to decorum of life 
and manners, or its opposite, and which had 
not rarely gone to support literary men who 
must otherwise have starved. But all murmur, 
opposition, or remonstrance was fruitless ; and these 
clerical philoaophes were made already to feel that 
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though they had essentially contributed to put the 
car in motion, they could not atop it, nor even re- 
gulate its speed. Other classes of philosophes 
felt this a little later : all the reformers and con- 
stitution-makers were destined to feel it in their 
turns, though, down to the very last of them, each 
pears to have indulged in a momentary illusion 
power and control over the huge machine. 
In the Assembly, although his mot told so well, the 
great Sifeyes himself was all but hissed and hooted 
for hife unphilosophical discourse upon tithes ; and 
all the consolation that his friend Mirabeau could 

£ ve him was — “ My dear abW, you have let loose 
e bull, and now you are complaining of his giving 
you a touch of his horns.” The abbd vented his 
Spite, in private, by heaping terms of contempt and 
opprobrium upon the National Assembly ; but 
in their hall he was constrained to sit mute and 
helpless, and witness the entire abolition of tithes, 
without any stipulation concerning the amount of 
the salaries or pensions the nation was to pay the 
churchmen in lieu of them. But Sifcyes ana the 
rest knew that any stipulation would be altogether 
useless as security ; that the people would not pay 
the tax either as tithes or in any other shape, and 
that the all-commanding majority in the Assembly 
entertained very parsimonious notions as to what 
would be a proper compensation or allowance. 
There were now blank visages even among the un- 
beneficed, who, receiving but a modicum them- 
selves, had been very willing the preceding night, 
and indeed all along, to reduce the amounts paid in 
tithes to the great dignitaries of the church. These 
country cur^s hoped for a more equable distribu- 
tion of it, but wished for no destruction, or absorp- 
tion into the state, of church property. Many of 
them could complain with a better grace than the 
Si eyes or the Morellets, for they believed in the 
doctrines of the church and performed the most 
1 lbonou* of its duties. They were, however, given 
to understand that in regard to them the justice and 
the generosity of the Assembly and nation would 
show themselves conspicuously ; and they were in- 
duced to concur even in the total abolition of tithes 
without compensation. The Assembly after this com- 
pliance left tile curtSs as poor as they had found them ; 
and a few more turns of the wheel would either crush 
the greater part of them or drive them into exile and 
absolute beggary. And this too might have been 
foreseen by these unbeneficed priests. In the course 
of this debate — if debate it could be called — very 
little respect was Bhown to any of the clergy ; their 
objections were met with banter or ridicule, and 
they were asked whether they would oppose ma- 
jority of five to one ? They were made To feel 
that in joining the Tiers Etat, and consenting to 
form a part of one house or chamber, they had 
abandoned and given up everything to a despotic 
majority, that had no toleration, no mercy or con- 
sideration whatsoever, for any minority. One of 
the country vicars exclaimed in the bitterness of 
his heart — “ Was it then to devour us that you in- 
vited us to join you in the name of the God of 


peace?” But it was even so; and when pritestif 
joined philosophes, unbelievers, reformers, levellers, 1 
anarchists by taste or by necessity, what could they 
expect but to be devoured ? The crowded galleries 
as usual took part in the discussions, and hissed The 
priests who had courage enough to speak up for 
their order. The eloquence of fear at length edn* 
vinced the most obstinate, and on the 6th of Au* 
gust the Archbishop of Paris, in the name of his 
brethren, surrendered all the tithes of the churth 
into the hands of the nation. In so doing the prelate 
uttered a few sentences that might have touched 
the hearts of a more religious or more generous and 
considerate people 44 Let the Gospel,” said he, 5 
“ be preached ; let divine service be performed 
with decency and dignity ; let the church be pro- 
vided with virtuous and zealous pastors ; let the 
poor be succoured. This is the true destination of 
our riches ; these are the objects of our ministry* 
and of our wishes : for ourselves personally we rely, 
without bargain or reserve, on a just and generous 
nation.” Within a few short months the only Gos- 
pel preached was a cold and withering atheism, the 
churches were all destroyed, shut up, or converted 
into barracks, storehouses, or club-rooms, and the 
best and the most conscientious of the clergy were 
butchered or scattered over Europe. The National 
Assembly took only six more days to digest aud 
frame into laws or decrees all the other resolutions 
passed on the night of the 4th. Few of the aristo- 
cracy ventured to oppose the torrent, and those who 
did were accused of monstrous inconsistency, and 
of a selfish design to retract their promises and cn*- 
gagements. Besides, all argument was stopped by 
the appeal to vote by head ; and, in all instances, 
towards nobles as well as toward* priests, the ma- 
jority proclaimed by their manner that minorities 
were only things to be trampled under foot and 
spit upon. On the 13th of August all the articles, 
logically dressed and drawn up, were presented to 
the king for the empty form of his royal assent. 
At court the same potent agency of fear still pre- 
vailed, and Louis, though disapproving of several 
of the sweeping measures, and though abhorring 
the war which the Assembly had declared against 
the church, dressed his face in smiles, thanked the 
Assembly for the glorious title they had conferred 
upon him of 4 Restorer of French Liberty,* and in- 
vited them to join him in rendering thanks to 
Almighty God for the generous sentiments which 
now prevailed. And this most royal Bourbon, 
having at his right hand Chapelicr, the republican 
president of the Assembly, walked in procession 
with the deputies and joined in a Te Deum, which 
in reality celebrated the destruction of the mo- 
narchy. The king, however, did not at onoe accept 
or sanction all the decrees : on the contrary he en- 
deavoured to gain time, and laboured to show that 
many parts of the reform were either too extreme 
or too precipitate ; but the majority of the Assent"* 
bly had declared that they would admit of no mcdi<4 
fications, and, impelled by the univeraal eloquent* 
aud logic of fear, ne gave a hollow ussent to all the 
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decrees before a month bad elapsed* Louis had 
been assured that this conduct would fully satisfy 
and tranquil Use the people ; but the decrees, so % 
from putting an end to the brigandage and violence 
of the people, gave them new vigour and audacity, 
byconvincing them that all assaults made upon the 
noblesse would meet with impunity, if not with re- 
word. u I again repeat it,” says Dumont, “ what- 
ever men do through fear fails in its object : those 
whom they fancy they will disarm with their timid 
concessions only become the more bold and con- 
fident.”* Acts of atrocious violence continued to be 
committed in all parts of the kingdom ; the cha- 
teaux continued to be burnt as before ; and fields, 
woods, copses, parks, not excepting even the royal 
chases, some of which the Assembly had consider- 
ately thought ought to be preserved for the recrea- 
tion of the king, were inundated with rustic sports- 
men, who committed terrible havoc wherever they 
went, and who exercised their new craft with so 
much eagerness and so little skill that travellers 
could not pass along the highways, or townspeople 
quit their streets, without running the risk of being 
shot. Paris was as stormy us ever. On the night 
of the 6th of August, while the National Assembly 
were finishing the confiscation of tithep# aft im- 
mense multitude collected in the Place A© t*r eve, 
in front of the Hdtel de Ville, to murder the Mar- » 
quis de la Salle and others for being suspected of 
sending gunpowder out of the capital. Lafayette 
hastened to the Hfitel de Ville, but in spite of his 
presence and harangues, the mob forced the doors 
of that building, scattering his national guards, and 
demanding La Salle with terrific CTies. At the 
same time a fellow was seen bestriding the fatal 
lamp-post with a candle in on* hand and a rope in 
the other, all ready for the victim. L*> Salle was 
not in the Hotel de Ville, and being warned in time 
he succeeded in escaping out of Paris ; but Lafay- 
ette was there in all his impuissance, and he was 
compelled to accompany the mob from room to 
room, from the cellars to the garrets, and to wit- 
ness their dexterity in breaking open doors and 
cupboards, overturning furniture and everything 
else, which they did in the hope of finding La 
Salle concealed in some sly corner; for they would 
not take Lafayette’s word for the fact that he was 
not there. This waB surely a humiliating position for 
the hero of two worlds : there was no escaping from 
it, however, until eleven o’clock at night, when, ac- 
cording to one account, the mob was scared out of 
the Hotel by the sudden apparition of soldiers in 
Place de Greve ; but when, as we believe, the the 
rioters retired of their own accord, having fully 
satisfied themselves that the sacrifice they had 
chosen for that night was not to be found there. 
Other 1 note succeeded : there was, in fact, no occu- 
pation but noting, no law but mob-law. A 
few days after, the king’s ministers presented a 
report on the state of the kingdom to the Na- 
tional Assembly, calling upon them to co-operate in 
devising some means to check this fearful anarchy ; 
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and at the same time Necker, quite crest-fallen, 
with his , popularity worth no more than an old 
ballad, was obliged to reveal the deplorable fetate 
of the finance*, which no cobbling of Mb cotil4 
any longer conceal. With regard to the anarchy 
the Assembly issued a decree catting upon the mu- 
nicipalities, who were all either revolutionists and 
anarchists themselves, or far too weak to check' the 
anarchy of others, to maintain public order by 
dissipating all seditious mobs. The Assembly also 
declared that the national guards and the regular 
troops should be placed under the orders of the 
municipalities after they had all Bwom to be true 
to the nation, the king, and the law. But these 
oaths, and the gradual intermixture of the troops 
of tlie line with the militia and armed burghers, 
destroyed the little discipline that remained in the 
royal army, and made the soldiers all one with the 
people. The National Assembly, municipalities, 
national guards, and troops of the line, all agreed in 
believing that the aristocracy was not yet suffi- 
ciently terrified and humiliated ; that the court was 
still plotting for a counter-revolution, and was still 
to be dreaded; and they all concurred, in various 
ways, in spreading extravagant tales, wild terrors, 
and maddening suspicions. As to poor Necker, 
with his empty treasury, the Assembly told him 
i that they were forbidden by their constituents to 
consent to any new taxes or loans until the con* 
fctitution should be finished and set a-going. But, 
for some months past, no taxes or duties had been 
paid in any part of the kingdom; thoBC who 
hud attempted with any energy to collect them 
had been murdered, and their books and registers 
were all destroyed. The treasury was as empty 
us it was when Lomdnie de Brienne quitted it. 
At last the Assembly relented so far as to con- 
sent to & new loan for 30,000,000 of livres ; but 
they reduced the rate of interest proposed by 
Necker, upon the fanciful assumption that French 
patriots could, would, and ought to lend their money 
to their country at four and a-half per cent. But 
French patriotism was very poor — ao poor or diffi- 
dent that it could not raise a sum of money which 
a London parish would have furnished in four-and- 
twenty hours; and in the present state of the 
country not four and a-half, but forty, per cent, 
would have seemed proportioned to the risk in the 
eyes of foreign speculators. It therefore happened 
that Necker ’a loan remained unfilled, and Ms 
coffers empty. In other respectB also the banquier- 
philosophe had grounds for lamentation : the As- 
sembly went over his accounts as if they doubted 
his probity ; and it wa* easy for him to perceive 
“ that the spirit of the nation could no longer acco- 
modate itself to the slowness and timidity of the mi" 
nister.”* , 1 

Having, in the fustian language ot the time, 
“ discharged their duties with respect to the 
finances and the maintenance of public tranquillity. 
Assembly returned to the higher function of the 
drawing UP the Bights of Man, for Lafayette wqp 
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atixlw w above atl things for the completion of this 
great Work. They rubbed up their logic and their 
tttfitaphysics, and sat again disputing whole days 
and nights about words or the vaguest of ideas. 
** I remember that long discussion which lasted for 
weiksJ’ says an ear-witness , 44 as a season of mor- 
tal ei llui : there were empty disputations about 
terms* there w&S an accumulation of metaphysical 
rubbish and to overpowering loquacity ; the As- 
sembly seemed converted into a disputatious school 
of Sorhonne, and all the apprentices in legislation 
made their essays on these puerilities. After many 
models had been rejected, a committee of five was 
appointed to draw up a new one. Mirabeau, one 
of the five, had the generosity, which was ordinary 
to him, to take the whole task upon himself, and 
then give it to his private friends to perform it for 
him. Here then wc were, Duroverai, Claviere, 
Mirabeau, and myself, composing, disputing, 
writing a word, and scratching out four words, 
exhausting ourselves over this ridiculous task, and 
producing at last a piece of patchwork, a miserable 
mosaic of the pretended natural rights of man, 
which had never existed. During the course of 
this triste compilation I made reflections which I 
had never made until then. I felt the falseness 
and the absurdity of the work, which waa nothing 
but a puerile fiction. The declaration of rights, 
said I, may be made after the constitution, but not 
before it ; for rights exist by laws, and cannot pre- 
cede them. Such maxims, besides, are dangerous. 
We ought not to bind legislators by general propo- 
sitions which we may afterwards be obliged to 
modify and limit : above all things we ought not 
to bind them by false maxims. It is not true that 

* ALT. MEN* ARE BORN FREE AND EQUAL.* They 

are not bom free ; on the contrary they are born 
in a state of helplessness and necessary dependence. 
And where are they bom equal ? Where can they 
hq so bora? Do we mean equality of fortune, of 
talent, of virtue, of industry, of condition? The 
falsehood Is manifest. Volumes would be required 
to give an appearance of sense to this equality 
which you proclaim without any exception." * 
But Rousseau bad proclaimed in prose, and Vol- 
taire before him in verse, that all men were equal ; 
and Si&yes, with all the philosophes and the great 
majority of the Assembly, had made up their minds 
that this dogma, this untrue truism, should stand at 
the head of their Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
Dumont, however, succeeded in making Mirabeau 
heartily ashamed of the whole production ; and, 
when that mighty roc, dressed out in pin magneto 
his own, but brightened and set off by his manR? 
Of Wearing it, perched on the tribune with the world- 
manifesto in his claw, he told the Assembly that 
the thing would never be more than an almanac 
for a year— that they were losing their time in 
ftbetra mam and generalities— that they ought first 
to stoke the and then, if they would, the 

declaration of rights. But unfortunately Mirabeau, 
before getting Us lemon from Dumont, had spoken 
‘tittato 


on the other side: he was now violently assailed 
and abused for his own inconsistency ; and not being 
prompt at debate, or at all prepared to argue a 
question without written materials in his hand, he 
soon receded and gave up the question altogether, 
just as a considerable 'number of deputies were 
preparing themselves to support him. We cannot, 
however, believe that any perseverance, boldness, 
or ability in Mirabeau, and a acore or two of sup- 
porters, could have prevented the birth of the 
wretched abortion : tne galleries, the journalists, 
the pamphleteers, who were all Working so fast as 
to have doubled or trebled the price of printing in 
Paris, had all taken the Declaration to their hearts 9 
core ; and the great mass of the people had by this 
time been taught to conaider it SS the great sine 
qud non in their treaty with chance, fortune, or 
fate, for their political regeneration and maximum 
happiness.* Several of the more moderate deputies 
did indeed declare their opinion. Mslouet demon- 
strated the inconveniences which must inevitably 
arise from such a declaration; and represented 
that it would be much better to endeavour to restore 
tranquillity than to loosen and break all those arti- 
ficial ties that bound society together, by metaphy- 
sical definitions, which were sure to be vague or 
incorrect — that what the Assembly ought now to 
do was to labour with all their might to devise 
means for restoring order and subordination to the 
laws, so as to induce the people to respect property 
and pay the taxes, without which the state coukl 
not exist for many months longer. He also treated 
the proposed Declaration of the Rights of Man as a 
cruel deception, calculated to do more mischief to 
the people themselves than to princes and govern- 
ments. 11 Why,” said he, “ should we transport 
men to the ideal summit of a mountain, and show 
them the wide domain of their rights beneath, 
when we shall most assuredly be obliged to make 
them descend from that fanciful elevation, and 
compelled to bring them down to the real world, 
where they will find every step fettered with neces- 
sary restraints?" After much cobbling and al- 
teration, a Declaration was adopted and published 
to the world, though without the royal assent, 
at the beginning of September. It did as little 
honour to the logic as to the common sense of 
those who Concocted it : it win full of contradictions 
and inconsequences ; it proclaimed that ill men 
were free ana equat-^were not only bom free and 
equal, but remained so — but at the tame time it 
imposed restraints which were necessary indeed, 
but which overset the whole theory of perfect 
liberty and equality. What had been seen mid 
predicted happened immediately : the people re- 
garded duly the crude dogma, and Utterly disre- 
garded the comment and the limitations; their 
pride was flattered, and all their evil pass fame were 
encouraged to dissolve the ties of social order, and 
work out the doctrine by seising the p roperty tod 
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destroying the persons of all who were richer or 
greater than themselves. Having accomplished 
this promising introduction to their great work, 
the Assembly endeavoured to put the finishing 
hand to the constitution. Mounier, Lally-Tolendal, 
Rochefoucauld, Liancouri, and a few others — we 
believe their entire number did not exceed a dozen 
— constantly recommended as a model the consti- 
tution of Great Britain, which was also honoured 
by the approbation of Necker and two or three of 
his brother ministers. But the old national pre- 
judices rose up in arms, and the majority not only 
felt, but declared in language more or less plain, 
that it would be dishonourable and disgraceful for 
free and enlightened Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
century to adopt a constitution which had grown up 
in the ages of barbarism, and which still smelt of 
feudalism ; and as for the philosophes and writers 
out of doors, who were ever dictating to these legis- 
lators, they asked how Frenchmen could possibly 
follow the example of a dull people, that were 
slavish enough to respect a king, and superstitious 
enough to believe in a God? But without copying 
the whole of the English constitution, they might 
have seen that no constitution could march without 
two chambers ; and here they had even rupujj]umu 
precedents, for the Americans had, at an early stage, 
felt the necessity of having a senate, and no re- 
public had ever flourished without a senate or some 
sort of body to check and control the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people. Even Jefferson had hinted 
to them that twelve hundred men in one chamber 
were too many, and that for good legislation two 
houses or chambers were necessary : nay, at one 
time, this thorough-paced democrat had even thought 
that it would not he amiss to place the privileged 
classes in one house, like our peers and bishops in 
the House of Lords, and the unprivileged in another, 
like our members in the House of Commons. But 
his disciple, Lafayette, thought any Buch scheme 
improper or impracticable ; the general feeling was 
decidedly hostile to any separation of the legislative 
authority ; Sieyes chopped logic and split straws 
in order to demonstrate the monstrous absurdity of 
any such scheme; and, except Mounier and Lally- 
Tolendal, scarcely a man in the National Assembly 
would so much as listen with patience to the name 
of an upper house. A Chambrr-Haute would 
indeed nave been a preposterous anomaly after 
their Declaration of the Rights of Man, with its 
perfect-equality dogma. Besides, was not the 
entire people let loose, like a hundred thousand 
packs of famishing hounds, to destroy all privileges 
and distinctions? Was not the name of noble, 
aristocrat, bishop, or priest a cry to arms and 
cutting of throats? And was there any wisdom, 
or moderation, or political experience in the upper 
classes who might nave been made to compose this 
upper house? And, if these qualities had existed 
in the high aristocracy, could the Tiers Etat, who 
had denounced the whole body of the noblesse as 
blood-suckers and traitors to the people, believe iu 
their exUtcnce f or rely on the exercise of them 
vol. it. 
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when collisions, which were inevitable, should take 
place between the two chambers ? Men most hate 
and fear those whom they have most injured and 
insulted : the last thing we forgive in an enemy is 
the wrong we have done to him. Dumont in a few 
words tells the whole story, and shows the impos- 
sibility of any accord or co-operation— 44 The Tiers 
had placed themselves under the necessity either 
of fearing the noblesse , or of making the noblesse 
fear them.'' Nor was there any agreement among 
the noblesse themselves, or any clear conception of 
what an upper house was or ought to be. A very 
large portion of the aristocracy now assuredly looked 
to nothing less than a counter-revolution, to be 
effected not parliamentarily, or by debates and 
words spoken in chambers, but by steel and gun- 
powder and the assistance of foreign armies ; and 
of those who still attended the discussions in the 
hall, and looked to some more pacific settlement of 
the revolution, all that belonged to the inferior 
nobility {la petite noblesse) detested the idea of an 
upper house, in which they could not hope to find 
a place. Cooler and wiser men, even in rejecting 
the hereditary claims of the Pairs de France , and 
of an aristocracy (as such) altogether, might yet 
have hit upon some plan for formiug, if not an 
upper, at least a separate house or chamber, and 
might have profitably followed the example of the 
Americans, who had placed the senate between 
congress and their president. But they were all 
convinced that they knew how to manage “ these 
things better in France ;** and they were captivated 
by the syllogisms and logical definitions of abbd 
Sieyes, who laid it down as matter more indis* 
putable, unchangeable, and true than all the gospels 
ever written,— that society was one great whole— 
that the mass, without distinction of classes, ought 
to will that the king, as sole magistrate, ought to 
execute what the mass willed. As a corollary to 
this absolute maxim, Si&yes affirmed that a mon- 
archy or a republic would be the same thing, with 
no other difference than the less or greatest umber 
of magistrates charged with the execution of the 
national will. The vast majority of the Assembly 
indeed wished and willed a thoroughly democratic 
republic, with a nominal king at its head— a roi de 
feve t or twelfth- night king, with no more power 
over the Assembly, with no more faculty to control 
its proceedings, than the king of sugar and flour 
has power to eat the cake it is stuck upon. The 
intention of establishing the nullity of the sovereign 
power was fully developed in the discussions or 
harangues on the royal prerogative.* Mirabeau* 
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wfoo had rejected the scheme of an upper house, 
partly out of hatred and spite to the aristocracy 
which had cast him off, and partly through a con- 
fiction that any such scheme at the present moment 
was impracticable, was induced by various cir- 
cumstances and considerations to venture to re- 
Oommend that the executive power should be 
male respectable and considerable. Among the 
innumerable theorists of the day there was a 
certain Marquis de Caseaux, who had written a 
book which nobody bad ever read, and which waB 
scarcely intelligible, entitled 4 The Simplicity of the 
Idea of a Constitution.’ Mirabeau, "ho had almost 
worn out his old friends in making them write out 
speeches and draw out plans for him, seized upon 
this new 44 Apocalyptic friend,’ ’ who indoctrinated 
him in the mechanism of political societies, and 
furnished him not merely with arguments but with 
a manuscript speech of his own composition, to 
prove that there could be no law or government in 
France unless the Assembly granted to the sove- 
reign the absolute veto or prerogative of rejecting 
all such votes, bills, or decrees as he might think 
proper (or, in the more constitutional language of 
England, the assent of the sovereign was to be 
held necessary before any bill could become a law). 
Mirabeau, without giving himself the trouble to 
Correct the oddities of thought and phraseology, 
read this oration from the tribune, to the astonish- 
ment of a few friends and to the complete bewil- 
derment of the house and galleries. For once his 
indolence did him good service : the speech was 
so obscure that people could not make out what it 
meant, and as the orator introduced a few im- 
promptu flourishes of his own against tyrants and 
despots, Mirabeau escaped being hissed and hooted 
there, and being denounced to the Palais Royal 
and the clubs at Paris. Possibly it "as not in- 
dolence, but a sly calculation, for Mirabeau well 
knew that all those who should propose leaving 
any prerogative to the king would be held up os 
traitors to the people, and have their names pub- 
lished all over France in black-lists and furious 
newspapers. He bad said, indeed, in a more 
private manner and at an curlier period that, if the 
absolute veio t or die king’s right of sanction, were 
not allowed and secured, he would rather live in 
Constantinople among the Turks than in Paris 
among free Frenchmen : but it was very necessary 
to him that he should live ; he had no taste for 
martyrdom, no principles for which he would 
either die or suffer; and therefore he determined 
not to resist openly the sovereign will of the sove- 
reign people. Henceforward he spoke as li^p 
upon the subject, either privately or publicly, as 
possible ; and, notwithstanding Caseaux’s un- 
lucky ideology, be contrived to keep his popularity 
in that bureau of proscription the Palais Royal, 
and to make the people believe that he was against 
the veto . Mourner, who acted with more honesty 
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and boldness, was openly threatened with death 
and damnation, from popular opinion, from the 
Palais Royal, from all Paris; and such was the 
state of liberty, that this man, one of its earliest and 
best champions, was in danger of losing his life 
for having expressed a political opinion. How 
well public opinion was prepared for such consti- 
tutional matters, is explained in sundry little anec- 
dotes. 44 What is the meaning of this veto?” asked 
one countryman of another. 44 1 will tell you : you 
have got your spoon full of soup ; the king says, 
spill your soup, and you must spill it ; and that is 
veto.” Even the townspeople, the cultivated 
Parisian populace, took the word veto as a Byno- 
nyme for tax or tyrant, and immediately began 
to call the king Monsieur Veto . When Mira- 
beau went into Paris to settle accounts with 
Madame Jay, who was his mistress and his 
publisher’s wife, he was surrounded by crowds 
of people, who conjured him, with tears in their 
eyes, not to suffer the king to have the abso- 
lute veto. They cried, 44 Ah, Monsieur le Comte, 
you are the father of the people; you must save us, 
you must defend us against those wretches who 
wish to give us over to despotism ! If the king 
has the veto, where is the use of the National 
Assembly; all is lost, and we are slaves 1” Mon- 
sieuT le Comte took good care to conceal the tend- 
ency of those abstractions of Caseaux which he 
had read to the Assembly ; he amused the mob 
with commonplaces about patriotism, and then 
dismissed them with patrician politeness.* He 
valued his popularity, upon which depended life 
or death, too much to attempt to explain or recom- 
mend the veto to the mob. 

The capital was now divided into sixty sections 
or districts, which represented so many inde- 
pendent republics or anarchies, for each had its 
committees with executive power, and each attri- 
buted to itself a legislative power. 44 Everybody,” 
says a French writer, 44 wished to act and com- 
mand, for in France the love of liberty is rather 
apt to be a taste for power.”t These sixty sections 
or districts not only dictated to Mayor tt&illy in 
the HAtel de Ville, but also assumed the right of 
controlling the twelve hundred deputies sitting at 
Versailles. As they had their logicians and de- 
finition-makers as w ell as the Assembly, they laid 
it down as something incontrovertible, that the 
power of those who delegate must be superior to 
the power of those who arc delegated ; and that 
the people could in no sense be bound by the votes 
of their deputies or their delegates in the Assembly, 
if such votes were opposed to their wishes. Every 
district, every class or profession, formed in fact 
constituent and legislative Assemblies of their own, 
wherein they accepted or allowed the votes and 
decrees passed at Versailles. The soldiers dis- 
cussed state matters at the Oratory, the jouroey- 
men-tailorsat the Colonnade, the peruquters, whose 
trade was to be annihilated by this democracy, 
debated in the Champs Elysdes, the footmen and 
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other claaaee of gentlemen’s servants harangued, 
voted, and divided at the LtravTe.* Of clubs above- 
ground, and clubs under-ground, there was no end. 
There was one incessant and universal roar about 
Veto, veto ; and every explanation seemed to make 
the monster blacker than it was before. Camille 
Desmoulins, and other orators still more fervid 
than he, kept up the excitement in the Palais 
Royal without explaining the true meaning of the 
word, which many of them were incapable of 
doing. Their general topic was, that the Na- 
tional Assembly was not going fast enough for 
the good of the people, and was allowing itself to 
be duped and undermined by the court and aris- 
tocracy. Instead of talking about veto and cham- 
bers, why did not the representatives of the people 
go straight to their object and obtain bread for the 
people? The favourite or most influential of these 
orators, and one who had more power over the 
mob than the great Camille himself, was a certain 
Marquis Saint Htirugue, who, after wasting his for- 
tune and marrying a common prostitute, had been 
shut up in half the prisons and mad-liouses in 
France, but who had recovered his liberty in these 
universally free times. He was old and mad, but 
his manners were popular, as he would dnnk and 
smoke with the mob, and the loud and rude inspi- 
ration of madness was well suited to the popular 
taste. The people called him Father Adam, and 
were always ready to undertake mischief of his 
recommending. Mounted on a chair or a table, he 
was constantly telling the patriots of the Palais 
Royal that they must go in a body to Versailles and 
demand an account as well from the Assembly os 
10 m the king, for their shameful hesitation in 
working out the happiness of the people. On one 
occasion he put himself at the head of the mob 
and marched out of Paris by the Versailles road. 
This time he was headed back by Lafayette and 
some detachments of the national guards, for 
which good office Lafayette got the name of Crom- 
well, and the national guards no small share of 
unpopularity. Saint Hurugue, Camille Desmou- 
lins, who was only a few degrees less mad, and all 
the loud-tongued demagogues complained that the 
national guards were becoming aristocrats ; and 
demanded that the National Assembly should 
expel every deputy that opposed the will of the 
people by voting or speaking for the veto. They 
actually denounced Mounter, and sent a deputation 
to Lally-Tollendal to engage him to separate from 
the bad citizens who defended the veto, and to 
tell him that 20,000 men were ready to march 
from the Palais Royal to the hall of the Assem- 
bly. The municipality of Paris mustered up 
courage enough to put the maniac marquis under 
arrest ; but thw did no manner of good ; they 
durst not keep him in confinement, ana, when in a 
very few days he was released, he was only more 
furious than before. Other places followed the 
example of the capital : all Paris was becoming 
a Palais Royal, lue people of Rennes sent up an 
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address to the National Assembly, declaring tha 
the veto was inadmissible, and that all who voted 
fur it were traitors to their country. The galleries 
of the hall, which, on a moderate estimate, were 
capable of containing 3000 people, became still 
more furious and impatient, interfering with every 
proposition, and cursing and threatening every 
member of the House that either recommenM 
two chambers or the king’s prerogative. The 
more timid of the deputies now absented them* 
selves altogether ; and many who remained trem- ' 
hied and were silent. The president was more 
I than once driven from the chair by gross insults. 
Lully, Mourner, and one or two others, were hooted 
out of* the tribune. The one chamber, or the unity 
of the Assembly, as it was termed, was finally de- 
creed by 490 voices, against 89 who voted for two 
chambers. To moderate the fury against the veto 
it was resolved, by those who wished for some 
degree of kingly authority, to change its character 
or name, and call not for an absolute but suspen- 
sive veto (veto suspensif). That is to say, the 
sovereign was to have the power of withholding his 
consent or sanction for a certain time. Louis con- 
sented to this alteration, and Necker went down to 
the Assembly with a mdmoire, proposing a veto 
which should only have the power of suspending 
laws during one or two assemblies or sessions of the 
legislature. Mounier and Lally have been accused 
of a serious political blunder, and of a lamentable 
imprudence, very injurious to the king and to the 
whole monarchy, in opposing this modification and 
in insisting that the veto ought to be absolute; but, 
as every kind of veto was abhorrent to the imagi- 
nation of the people, we think that Lolly’s regrets 
and Mounier’s denunciations Could have produced 
very little effect one way or the other. All that 
they said was that the king ought to have more 
prerogative : all that the people and the majority 
of the Assembly said, and had been saying aQ along, 
was, that the king should have no prerogative at 
all. But, while Mounier and Lally contended for 
the absolute veto, the majority affected to feel that 
some power of sanction or of rejection ought really 
to be vested in the sovereign ; and they declared 
that the suspensive veto was the just medium he* 
tween too much and too little. By it the king wai 
to have the power to suspend a law during two 
assemblies ; but if a third Assembly persisted in 
the law and sent it up again for the royal assent ha 
was then to be bound to give hia sanction* They 
took care, however, to explain the term sanctum or 
assent, and to limit the operation of the thing 
itself. It was asked whether this sanction or royal 
assent wai necessary to the constitution itself? 
And not merely was this question answered in the 
negative, but the negative was accompanied by 
specifications, that the constituent power Was so* 
perior to the powers constituted; that the, royal 
sanction could be exercised only upon legislative 
acts, and not upon constituent acts, which must be 
promulgated by the Assembly. With these limit- 
ations the veto suspemif was carried by 613 voices, 
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iipisiat 335 that voted for the veto absoiu. Mira- 
mm again ahowed his craft by not voting at all. 
Mtnxnier and Lally-Tollend&l instantly withdrew 
their names from the constitution committee, and 
declared they would have nothing more to do 
with constitution- mak ing. The constitution com* 

e nevertheless continued their labours, admit* 
no obstacle, allowing no opposition, or even 
expression of opinion contrary to the will of the 
majority. Study and meditation went for nothing 
in committees or in the House ; all the decrees 
continued to be passed as if at the point of the 
award : there was no interval of repose, no truce al- 
lowed for men’s passions to cool themselves. Every- 
thing having been thrown down and destroyed, 
everything was to be re-made, and all at once ; but 
the Assembly entertained so high an opinion of 
their own genius and ability, that they would 
readily have undertaken to make codes and consti- 
tutions for all the nations of the earth. “ The 
most dominant trait in the French character,” 
continues the Genevan historian and philosopher, 
“ is self-conceit. Every member of that Assembly 
believed himself capable of everything: never 
were so many men seen that imagined that they 
were all great legislators, and that they were all 
collected to repair the faults of the past, to remedy 
all the errors of the human mind, and to secure the 
happiness of mankind for centuries to come. 
Doubt had no place in their minds : a proud in- 
fallibility reigned in all their contradictory decrees. 
In vain a numerous minority complained, implored, 
remonstrated, and protested; the more the mi- 
nority attacked them, the more satisfied they were 
with themselves. When the king ventured to send 
them some gentle remonstrances on the wording 
of the sweeping decrees of the 4th of August, and 
on the Declaration of the Rights of Man, they 
were astonished that ministers should have the 
audacity to write critical notes on their labours, 
and M. Necker, the real author of those notes, 
was lost with them from that moment.”* But all 
this could not well he otherwise : the French, in 
no time, in no class, and in no circumstances, had 
been able to tolerate a minority : if the minority 
was strong enough to fight, it fought ; if too weak 
to fight, it fell to the earth and was trampled upon, 
and every attempt to rise again was punished as 
rebellion and treason. And now the strength of the 
majority, with Si&yes's one and indivisible mass 
on its side, was so immeasurably superior ! The 
victories it had gained had been so numerous and 
so rapid ! They had swallowed up the noblesse 
and clergy by the bold proceedings at the Tenu* 
Court and by getting them to sit and vote as Wk 
body with the commons ; they had destroyed not 
merely their privileges but their property by the 
resolutions of the 4th of August arid by the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man ; they had debarred 
them from the only faint chance — and a most faint 
one it was— of recovering some portion 6f their 
weight, by refusing the second chamber ; and by 
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all their proceedings united they had brought 
down the royal authority — they had cast the crown 
to the same dirt in which they had thrown coronets 
and mitres. 

In the mean while the financial distress had kept 
on the increase. The Assembly consented to a 
second loan proposed by Necker ; but, though this 
time they did not meddle with the rate of interest, 
hardly any money could be procured. The trou- 
bles of the country had finished the destruction of 
public credit; the incessant emigration of the 
upper classes carried off a large amount of specie ; 
the rich who remained buried their money for fear 
of being robbed of it by the practical illustrators of 
the Equal Rights of Man ; travellers who annually 
brought large sums into France now shunned the 
country, and foreign speculators would not risk 
their capital in so frail a bottom as a National 
Assembly loan. Necker, who had long since 
wished himself back at his pleasant quiet home at 
Copet, was harassed, and could do nothing more nor 
lesB than harass the Assembly. He beBet them 
w ith his eternal complaints, he reproached them 
with having done nothing for the finances and pub- 
lic credit in five long months ; and then the As- 
sembly, wearied, disgusted, irritated, declared in sub- 
stance that Necker was wholly deficient in states- 
manlike talent, a wearisome, pedantic, old fool, that 
was very probably playing fast and loose with them 
and with the court, and that ought to be got rid of. 
Sic transit gloria . Alas for the people's minister 1 
Alas for the man that had trusted so much to the 
people's virtue and moderation ! Mirabeau, who 
had always despised and hated the banquicr- 
phjlosophe, very principally because he w r as a man 
of decorous life, now held him qp to contempt 
while pretending to serve him and to save the 
country from a national bankruptcy. Some ro- 
mantic patriots in the Assembly fancied that the 
present necessities of the state might be supplied 
by appealing directly to the patriotism and gene- 
rosity of the people, and by inviting them to make 
gifts ( dons de patriotisms ). The idea was seized 
in a moment, for it was very favourable to orations 
and comparisons with the self-devoting virtues of 
antiquity. As Bpecie was so rare, silver spoons, 
forks, all things were to be token, and the names 
of the donors were to be registered in an imperish- 
able book. In a fit of enthusiasm nearly all the 
members of the Assembly took their gold and sil- 
ver buckles from their shoes, and offered them up 
on the altar of the country. Following this glori- 
ous example, numbers of men, not delegates, but 
makers and masters of delegates, came to sacrifice 
their buckles: women brought their spoons and 
their forks, their wedding-rings and nick-nacks, so 
that the National Hall was made to look like a pawn- 
broker's shop. The donors were far from being 
of the richest or most respectable orders ; conspi- 
cuous among the number were the prostitutes of 
Paris and Versailles, who, with a frank, plain- 
speaking patriotism, offered a share of their earn- 
ing!, and had their obscene offer accepted .* nor 
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wu it unfitting that such a liberty should be nou- 
rished by such donations. The epidemic, like other 
novelties, raged for a time, and then was over. On 
the 26th of September Gouverneur Morris went 
to Versailles to see what was doing, and found the 
Assembly occupied in receiving 44 trifling matters of 
presents, called the gifts of patriotism, but more 
properly the sacrifices to vanity.” Except one 
fanned proprietor, who gave up a whole forest, 
and Necker, who presented 100,000 livres, we 
hear of no important gift. The patriots who had 
plundered the ch&teaux and churches do not ap- 
pear to have come to offer up any part of their 
spolia opima. On the whole, patriotism would no 
more give than it would lend. The necessities of 
the state were not to be met by silver buckles and 
wedding-rings. For a time, no doubt, as Mirabeau 
had said, the poverty of the court and government 
was the safety of the National Assembly the de- 
ficit was a rock, but not unfavourable to the growth 
of liberty. Like the profitable inertia of the Tiers 
Etat, it could not, however, be further prolonged, 
for all classes were feeling the Vffects of it, and 
thousands of desperate men, who had been em- 
ployed in public works, must be paid, and, as there 
is already a talk of foreign interference *ft<$ inva- 
sion, the frontier fortifications must be repaired, 
and stores and ammunition purchased. Besides, 
the deputies themselves, who arc living on their 
twelve shillings a day per man, will not be able to 
get their pay many days longer, if some means arc 
not adopted for putting money into the coffers of 
the state. The king and queen had already sent 
some of their plate to be coined into money for the 
relief of their own immediate necessities. It was 
in vain to look to the receipt of taxes; tfie people 
would pay none. Necker, therefore, with the cou- 
rage ot dfespair, laid before the Assembly ti scheme 
for a supply which the boldest minister of the 
most despotic government might have shrunk from 
proposing. It was simply this : — that every man 
should make an extraordinary contribution to the 
state of the fourth part of his annual income, to be 
paid at different times during the course of three 
years. It left, however, a large margin for all 
those that might consider the exaction as excessive, 
for the estimate of each man's income was left to 
his own honour, and the poor industrious classes 
were to be wholly excepted. 41 The Assembly ap- 
pointed a committee, and the committee, after pass- 
ing three days in examining the project, made their 
report. 44 Vast respect,*’ says the Transatlantic re- 
publican, who was watching their puerile proceed- 
ings, and marvelling at them, “ is expressed for the 
Premier Minutre de Finance, ana then sundry 
details and combinations, which show that the 
committee understand the business much better 
than the minister. At the dose of the report 
there is a feebleness which they are not perhaps 
aware of. They appeal to patriotism for aid; 
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but they should in money matters apply only to 
interest. They should never acknowledge such 
want of resource as to render the aid of patriotism 
necessary.”* After the report was read the Assem- 
bly were for taking it into consideration, but this 
would have occupied three or four days move, 
and the necessities of the government were so 
urgent as to admit of no delay. Mirabeau insisted 
that they should take up and adopt Necker’a propo- 
sition without any discussion. 44 He is called to she, 
tribune,” writes Morris, 44 and in a style of fine irony 
urges the immediate adoption of the plan as pro- 
posed by the premier minuttre , from the blind con- 
fidence which the Assembly have in him, and from 
the unbounded popularity which he enjoys ! These, 
says he, in our dreadful situation, which he has ex- 
posed, and in the immineucy of danger, which pre- 
cludes debate, urge, nay, command us to adopt, 
without examination, what the minister has devised 
for our relief. Let us then agree to it literally 
( iextueliement ), and, if it succeeds, let him, as he 
ought, enjoy the glory. If it fails, which Heaven 
forefend, we wji) then exercise our talents in trying 
to discover if yet there remain any means to save 
our country.” This bantering course had been 
cunningly calculated. 44 To my great astonish- 
ment,” continues our American, 41 the represent- 
atives of this nation, who pique themselves on 
being the modem Athenians, are ready to swallow 
this proposition by acclamation. The President, 
Clermont de Tonnerre, who perceives its tendency, 
throws into a different form the style of its adop- 
tion . M irabeau immediately rises, and very adroitly 
parries the stroke, by showing that this form is not 
consistent with his view, which the Assembly ap- 
pear willing to comply with ; that certainly a sub- 
ject of such magnitude should not be carried by 
acclamation, without having the specific form before 
them ; and, if he were to propose a form, it would 
require at least a quarter of an hour to consider 
and prepare it. He is immediately (by acclama- 
tion) ordered to redact his proposition, and, while 
he is about it, the Bishop d’Autun (Talleyrand) 
retires. We remark it. My friend acknowledges 
that they are in league together. The world already 
suspects that union. During their absence there 
is a great deal of noisy debate on various subjects, 
if, indeed, such controversy may be dignified with 
the name of debate. At length Mirabeau returns, 
and brings his motion forward in consistence with 
his original idea. The Assembly now perceive 
the trap, and, during the tumult, Lally-Tollendal 
proposes that the motion be sent to the committee 
of finances to frame an act (arr&4). Here again 
Mirabeau manoeuvres to avoid that coup. And 
while the House are hung up in their judgment, 
or rather entangled from the want of judgment 
d’Esprdmdnil makes a motion eo-incident with that 
of Mirabeau in substance, though oontrarient in 
ibrm. There is not sufficient confidence in him, 
Snd therefore his proposition drops. But it would 
teem from thence that he is in the faction with 
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Te lRyrtnd and Mirabeau, or that the same principle 
of wared to Necker lias operated a coincidence of 
conduct on the present occasion. After this! tumult 
told noise continue to reign in the hall. Mirabeau 
to length, in another epeech, openly declares his 
disapprobation of Necker’s plan. It is moved to 
postpone the consideration of the subject at three 
o’clock ; hut that motion is lost. At about four I 
retire, extremely fatigued, in the belief that Mira- 
beau's motion cannot possibly be adopted, and that 
they 'will postpone at last the consideration.”* But 
Mirabeau had tickled his trout in the way they liked 
to be tickled ; and, all the speakers condemning or 
sneering at Necker, the Assembly inclined to accede 
to Mirabcau’s original proposition that the extraor- 
dinary contribution plan should be adopted before 
any adjournment. At the decisive moment the 
bold orator re-ascended the tribune, shook his long 
black locks, and thundered out a speech which was 
compared to the grandest and most passionate ora- 
tions of Demosthenes. In concluding, he exclaimed, 
'* Vote this extraordinary subsidy, and may it prove 
sufficient! Vote it, because, if you have doubts on 
the means, you have no doubts as to the necessity, 
and our inability to Bupply its place with any other 
plan. Vote it, because the circumstances of the coun- 
try allow of no deliberation, and because we shall be 
held accountable for any delay. Be careful not to 

demand time : misfortune never grants time ! 

You heard not long ago mad words from the Palais 
Royal — ‘ Catiline tv at the gates of Rome , and the 
Assembly deliberates /' and yet there was then around 
us neither Catiline nor dangers, neither factions 
nor anything like Rome : but to-day bankruptcy, 
hideous bankruptcy, is here among you ; it threat- 
ens to consume you, your property, your honour : 
and you deliberate !”f At these words the Salle de 
Menus Plaisirs was shaken in all its parts by a far- 
resounding acclamation, and with this roar of voices 
Mirabeau’s motion and Necker’s plan “ were carried 
hollow. An address to the patriotic part of the 
nation was then passed, stating the necessity of 
making great sacrifices in cases of great emergency. 
It was soon found, however, that no momentary 
enthusiasm in-doors could render palatable out-of- 
doors a schema which proposed nothing less than 

* Gouveroeur Mom*, Diary Thin uuornamentod account of a ramt 
Important debate is cut tons sod Interesting, and lets in no iaeonstder 
able light on the general procedure of these novices in parliamentary 
business The native French accounts one and all, disguise the ab 
surdities with the pomp of their language and the complex texture 
of their paragraphs. 
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g At dinner that evening Gouvemeur Morns met Necker’s cele- 
brated daughter, Mmlurne de Stats I, who was in raptures, and folly 
convinced that her father’s plan would yet save the country. She 
was greatly pleased with the conduct of Mirabeau, wluch, sigmoid, 
was, perhaps, the only way of bringing such a wiongheaded|^B as 
the Assembly to net rightly t She thought tliat the blockheavnad 
nothing to do but to comply with her father’s wishes. The poor 
AreoHean hod been very nigh tailing her, Iwfore he knew her close 
MdSticoahip to the minister, that he considered her father's plan os a 
very bad one I The mistress of the house/ Madame do Tesse, took 
Madame de flta£l to task for the approbation she had given to that 
immoral man, Mirabeau : the de Btael replied, ami the Isaio* ** beaume 
at length animated to the utmost bound* of jtoUteneas.” These littlo 
familiar glimpses show the feelings and passions of the time 

la her published Cotuideratuou »ur la Hew^utum, the de Btael says, 
with some nslvete—* The day on which Mirabeau displayed his 
htgiiest eloquence was when he ostudously defended this finance 
decree proposed by M. Necker, and pointed the horrors of bank* 
niptcy, , 


taking exclusively from the superior desses of so- 
ciety a fourth of their annual revenue. Those 
classes, already attacked, despoiled, or soon to be 
so— those classes, delivered up, bound hand and 
foot, to the people, very naturally considered this 
decree as proceeding fiom a combination, made by 
men without property, to strip those who still re- 
tained any of the laBt farthing they possessed. 
For, the example being once set of taxing a part of 
the community, and condemning them to bear all 
the burthens of the state, there was no possibility 
of seeing to what extent the process might not be 
earned under the sanction of such a precedent, and 
by an Assembly that had usurped all the powers of 
government, and that were likely to maintain their 
usurpation by other acts of the same kind. The 
state necessity was a common plea of tyrants, and 
might be brought forward as long as it should suit 
these unscrupulous legislators, or bb long as any 
gentleman in France should have any income or 
revenue left. If the total failure of the customary 
taxes was to be alleged as an argument, why had 
the people been aroused and armed to resist their 
payment, until better, or, at least, other taxes had 
been provided to supply the deficiency ? At thiB 
moment the landed proprietors had sacrificed a vuBt 
amount of rights and property to the public good ; 
another great amount of their property had been 
totally destroyed by the horrid burnings and devas- 
tations of the unbridled people; altogether they 
were in a state of humiliation and distress ; anti, 
being in this state, were they alone to be called 
upon for the means of preventing a national bank- 
ruptcy ?* With such feelings aB these the honour 
of men was not implicitly to be relied upon : many, 
in going through the prescribed formula — I de- 
clare with truth , &c. — declared what waB not true, 
and underrated their incomes very materially. 
But could any minister of finance except Necker, 
or any legislative body except this National Assem- 
bly of Fiance, have expected any other result from 
such a plan ? As for patriotism, as we have shown, 
she was a beggar that wanted to get, and not to 
give. The extraordinary subsidy, therefore, was 
scarcely more productive than the loans. It ought 
to have been evident to every thinkiug man that the 
next step would be some wholesale confiscation — 
not a call upon the superior classes for the fourths 
of their incomes, but the violent seizure of the 
estates from which their incomes were derived. 
“ The finances of a revolution,” says a truly re- 
volutionary historian, (( must depend upon moTe 
daring and vaster measures : the Assembly had not 
only to feed the revolution (/cure subsister la revo- 
lution), but also to fill up the immense deficit 
which retarded its inarch and clouded its future 
prospects. w f 

In the mean time a terrible cry was continued at 
the Palais Royal, in all the sixty sections of Paris, 
throughout the whole kingdom, against the very 
limited prerogative granted to the king by the sus- 
pensive veto. By the furious populace, whose 
• AflUf Bwtnmd Os MolUvUli. + Mlfstt* 
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gross ignorance was now the dominant philosophy, 
and whose words were laws, alf the calamities of 
the country, the distress and want of employment 
which proceeded from the anarchy the regenerators 
had made, the scarcity of bread which resulted 
from the hail-storms and the bad harvest of the 
preceding year, were all attributed . either to the 
veto or to the plots of the aristocracy. An orator 
haranguing a Paris mob was heard to say, “ Gen- 
tlemen, we are in want of bread, and here is the 
reason of it. Only three days ago the king got that 
veto suspemif, and already the aristocrats have 
bought up the suspensions, and sent all the com 
out of the kingdom. 91 To this sensible and pro- 
found discourse his audience gave a hearty asseut, 
ejaculating “ Ma /<w, il a raison Ce n'est quo pi, 
(%r my faith he is right ; it is nothing but that). 91 * 
Otner haranguers swore that the aristocrats had 
been throwing the wheat and flour into the Seine, 
had been burying it in the earth, had been burning 
it in their ch&teaux, in order to starve the people ; 
others were equally confident that the queen was 
sending it all to her brother Joseph ! Nccker had 
done what he cmild to procure com and bread 
for the people; but his all amounted to little or 
nothing. A few months before this, aftd'hmly a 
few days before that brief dismissal Irom office 
which nad hurried on so many strange events, he 
had written a somewhat fulsome letter to Mr. 
Pitt, calling him a minister of rare virtues and | 
sublime talents, the most eloquent of men, and the 
mo*t virtuous of orators, and praying that he 
would permit the exportation to France of 20,000 
sacks of English flour.t Pitt, who was not liable 
to sudden, romantic emotions of generosity, called 
the corn-factors of Mark- Lane together, and con- 
sulted them on the subject. These factors were 
of opinion that the sending out of the kingdom 
such a quantity of flour, though it did not exceed 
a week’s consumption in London, would probably 
raise the price of wheat. As the price of corn, 
at this time, in Great Britain actually exceeded 
the price at which exportation was allowed by 
law, the application was safely submitted to Par- 
liament, then sitting. The Commons appointed a 
committee, who reported “ that, from a compa- 
rative view of the prices of wheat-flour in France 
and in England, they were of opinion that 20,000 
sacks of flour ought not to be exported;* 9 and 
upon this opinion Pitt coldly informed the French 
ambassador that the request could not be panted. 
And when he found, soon afterwards, that private in- 
dividuals were supplying the half-famishing French 
with corn, he, by royal proclamation, prohibited the 
exportation of corn in any way or to any country. 
The French did not give much credit to the sin- 
cerity of his apprehensions of a bad harvest next 
year, and scarcity at home; but rather attributed 
the refusal to English hatred, malice, and un- 

• Oouwweur MoriU, Diary. Th* utaaUbri American adds, ° Oh 
rare l TImjm are the modern Athenian* 1 Alone learned, alone wl»e, 
alonepoUto, end the reft of mankind barbarian* !" 


charitableness. It was a new twig of rue put into 
the old cauldron of sourness and bitterness. Pitt, 
who had taken the responsibility upon himself 
during the recess of parliament, was covered, as 
soon as the Houses met, by a bill of indemnity. 
The scarcity in Paris and its thickly-peopled neigh- 
bourhood kept on the increase, and by the mtuf of 
August it approached, in numerous cases, vety 
nearly to absolute famine. It appears that, at least 
m some instances, efforts were maliciously made* 
or measures foolishly adopted, that had the effect of 
rendering the government — if the king and his 
ministers could yet be called a government— more 
and more hatefol to the people. The Marquis de 
BouilW says, that, having at Metz, and in the pro- 
vinces under his command, corn sufficient to sub- 
sist the troops, amounting to 20,000 men, for 
eighteen months, on being pressed by the people, 
whose provisions were almost totally exhausted, 
and still more by the administrative bodies, who 
could not possibly supply them, he proposed to the 
government la distribute the half of this grain 
among the towns and villages, upon condition of 
receiving the same amount of grain from them 
after the ensuing harvest. He adds, that this 
might have been done without any inconvenience; 
that he presented the plan to ministers, who re- 
jected it ; that, notwithstanding this refusal of the 
ministry, he resolved at last to carry his project 
into execution ; and that he was afterwards thanked 
for so doing by Necker himself, though he had re- 
fused his consent to the measure.* Purveyors ap- 
pointed by the commune or municipality of Paris 
to procure grain, or find out where it was hidden, 
performed their office, some in so violent, and some 
in so corrupt a way, as to increase the distress. 
Matters were not mended by the appointment, in 
the Hdtel de Ville, of a committee of subsistence; 
for these committee-men did not go to work in the 
wisest w'ay, snd could not furnish bread where 
there was no corn to make it. The monstrous 
absurdity, moreover, was committed of fixing by 
proclamation the maximum price of com. Go- 
vernment, or public bodies of any kind, could 
obtain no credit from farmers, factors, or holders 
of com; for there seemed to be no security, no 
certainty of payment anywhere. The Paris corn- 
market, constantly beset by a desperate mob, re- 
quired six hundred of the national guards con- 
stantly under arms to protect it; and this fright- 
ened away many dealers and producers who might 
otherwise have carried their grain to market. The 
bakers 9 shops were assailed from morning fill 
night, and the bakers abused, ill-treated, and 
threatened with the lanteme, as if they were the* 
cause of the scarcity, or could sell loaves cheep 
when com was dear. Mayor Bailly and the phi- 
losophical heads of the commune decreed that rye 
and other cereales should be mixed with the wheaten 
flour ; and rye and millet and what-not were mixed 
with the bread in increasing proportions, until At 
last the Paris loaf was black. This gave rise to 

• Mtaotoi. 
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new Any, and to a suspicion, very generally enter- 
tained, that there was an intention of poisoning the 
people, and that slow poison was mixed in au the 
leaves. In the little town of St. Denis, a few miles 
from Paris, the mob rose upon their mayor, and 
hanged him on a lamp-post, for allowing such 
black bread to be sold to them. The ultra-revo- 
lutionary journalists and pamphleteers — the Marats, 
the Dantona,the Camille Deamoulins — artfully and 
industriously propagated the belief that there was 
a fixed design on the part of the court and aris- 
tocracy to poiaon or starve the people : they told 
stories about the noblesse cutting down the young 
corn, paying millers for not grinding, and bakers 
for not baking, throwing all the flour they had or 
could get into ponds and rivers, &c. ; and no lie, 
however absurd and monstrous, seemed incredible 
to the people, who pretended to be the most civilized 
and enlightened nation in Europe. To keep the 
more desperate and utterly destitute portion of the 
population of Paris quiet, and yet to have them at 
hand for any emergency — for even now these 
triumphant revolutionists were constantly haunted 
by a aread of royalist plots and counter-revolutions 
— Bailly and Lafayette got twelve thousand em- 
ployed in digging trenches on Montmartre, at a 
livre, or about tenpence, a man, per day, which 
was all paid out of the city funds. But this re- 
source could last only a very short while.* 

At the same time the people were exasperated by 
reports that Bouilltf was seizing all the corn he could 
lay his hands upon, and that the king, with all of the 
royal family that had not yet fled across the fron- 
tiers, was going to join Bouille at Metz, and there 
raise the standard of civil war, while the emigrant 
princes and nobles, at the head of various foreign 
armies, were preparing to invade France on every 
one of its frontiers. From sentiments very different 
from love, the populace had for some time desired 
that the king Bhould be made to reside in Pans ; 
and ever since the 30th of August, when the mad 
Marquis Hurugue tried to march to Versailles, the 
idea had been entertained of bringing the royal 
family by force to the capital. Nor was this desire 
or settled plan entertained solely by the mob and 
the Palais Royal orators ; it had been suggested 
frequently among the civic authorities sitting in 
the Hdtel de Ville, and it had been whispered 
among the deputies of the National Assembly, who 
thought that they should be safer in Paris, with 
half a million of patriots around them, than at 
Versailles, where they still fancied themselves over- 
shadowed by the court. Lafayette has himselfcon- 
fessed, in more places than one, that he haJfe&ll 
along been of opinion that the Assembly would be 
more quiet, and the king more secure, m Paris 

* ** TbU nmltftnd# of mo," Haiti*, '* would lure bo cam a 
formidable army if they had been left without blend ; so wowero 
obliged to eaert oubmvtM la order to obtain fundi to world# &mm, 
with l (read, and to prevent their mutinying, which they frequently 
threatened to do.”— Mtovfrw. He mulct# the numlwf of men fi d 
by the munieipallty amount to I7 t Q00, but we tery much ftoibt who* 
ther the number given in oar text bo not growl y exaggeiated. t 

Lafayette rpviowed three deeperndoes more than once. 
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and when this opinion was bo strongly cntcvw»f| 
by one with his^power, or, for the moments Ver 
commanding influence, we may reasonably questioi 
whether any delicate regard to the acknowledge! 
right of the sovereign to choose his own place o, 
residence would prevent the wish from being real* 
ized by force, All the journalists, with all those 
that loved the excitement of oratory, had long been 
clamouring for the removal of the Assembly to the 
capital, it being a long journey to Versailles and 
back, and expensive too. It n certain, indeed, that 
several weeks before the unlucky ffete given to the 
regiment of Flanders in the Palace of Versailles, 
that palace would have been invaded, and the king 
compelled to come to the Tuileries, but for exer- 
tions made by the more respectable part of the 
national guards, who possibly cared very little 
about the sovereign, or any rude treatment he 
might receive, but who were bound by their own 
interests, by their own instinct, to check such 
perilous maniacs as Saint Hurugue, and curb the 
rabble who threatened a universal plunder or over- 
throw. This portion of the civic militia, composed 
of reputable bourgeois, lawyers, merchants, shop- 
keepers, and others who had some property to lose, 
did not wish the revolution to go much further, 
and were eager to cast off the desperate bands who, 
in the hour of danger, had placed themselves in the 
van, and with whom they had hitherto co-operated 
and fraternized. It was all very well to pull down 
every thing to their level, but there they thought 
the levelling ought to cease : it was proper, in their 
eyes, to throw the crown in the dirt, to plunder 
the noblesse, and squeeze the fat church ; but, not- 
withstanding the new gospel of the Rights of Man, 
they could see no moral or political propriety in 
being humbled, plundered, and squeezed them- 
selves. Their time was not yet come — the Revo- 
lution was too young for it ; and for the present 
they were enabled to exercise an irregular and very 
uncertain control over the rabble. They assumed 
a uniform, took the oaths, as administered by Bailly 
and Lafayette, to be true to the nation, to the law, 
and to the king, took their arms from as many of 
the poorest classes as they could, and turned no 
inconsiderable number of rapscallions, not merely 
out of their regiments, but out of Paris. The na- 
tional guards, being thus purified, might to some 
extent be depended upon for the preservation of 
order, but they were not strong enough to make 
head against any great popular rifting in the dis- 
tricts and faubourgs, and they were mot wise and 
cool enough to be exempt from the passions, the 
suspicions, and panic-fears of the times. As soon 
as they established their supremacy in Paris, which 
they were the sooner enabled to do by incorporating 
with themselves the regular troops of the French 
guard* who *ere to be paid by dm city, they mani- 
fested the national character in a very decided 
mamer; they patrolled the streets incessantly with 
drum ind fife and fixed bayonets; they hectored 
over the unarmed part of the population as if they 
had been all their lives gens dromes ; they did aQ 
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of police in an ultra-military fashion, to I 
that nothing was seen for a time in the Btreeta and 
squares of Paris but levelled bayouets and waving 
twor4>' Instead of looking like a city that had 
overthrown despotism, conquered its king, and 
achieved the perfection of liberty, Paris looked 
very much like a town that had recently been 
taken by storm, and that was still in the hands of 
a pestilently unquiet garrison of conquerors. Bailly 
and Lafayette, who, as mayor of Paris and com- 
mander of the National Guards, took upon them- 
selves the chief direction of affairs, endeavoured to 
purify the press as well as the militia. This too 
was but a part of a very intelligible whole, and 
nothing but another proof of the national spirit. 
They and the party to which they belonged had 
hallooed on the journalists and pamphleteers to a 
certain point, but now they pretended that beyond 
that point they should on no account go. The 
National Assembly bad indeed decreed, with their 
usual solemnity, that the entire liberty of the press 
was one of the unalienable rights of man ; but 
Bailly, Lafayette, and their compeers seemed to 
understand by this that the press might be free to 
print what they thought y but nothing more. They 
arrested the printers of several patnotir joqrnals, 
and suppressed their papers as dangerous to the 
morals and peace of society ; they prohibited the 
hawkers of newspapers from exercising their noisy 
calling in the streets unless previously provided 
with their civic licences, and every man of them 
with a badge. For a time the Marats and writers 
of that class, who in a future day were to be Bailljs 
and Lafayettes, only with infinitely more power, 
were driven to hide themselves in by-places, and 
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to write and print in dirty cellars, in butchers' 
shops, and deserted churches; and - Lafayette 
boasted that he had arrested anarchy — stopped the 
revolution precisely where it ought to stop. Poor 
man ! he might as well have pretended to drink 
up all the waters of the Seine that flow by Paris 
on their way to the ocean ; or, between two thunder^ 
claps, he might as reasonably have said, “ This 
stillness is my making!" 

We return to Versailles. Ever since the capture 
of the Bastille, and the consequent overthrow and 
flight of Marshal Broglie, there had been scarcely 
any troops in or near to this royal residence. The 
national guards did duty at the hall of the National 
Assembly, and even mounted guard at the palace. 
The king’s body guard, about four hundred strong, 
and composed entirely of noblemen and gentlemen, 
did duty m the interior of the chateau, and had 
their quarters close at hand. There were, besides, 
the body called u Cent Suisses," or Hundred Swiss, 
a portion of the Swiss guard, and some chasseurs 
h clieval ; and these were all. As the intention of 
the Palais Royal demagogues was perfectly well 
known, as the court was still more afraid of the Paris 
mob than the mub were afraid of the court— and with 
much reason — as there had repeatedly been a talk pf 
sending fifteen, or twenty, or thirty thousand patriots 
to Versailles, there had arisen a very natural anxiety 
to obtain a more considerable military force ; for 
what could four hundred gentlemen of the king’s 
body guard, a squadron or two of chasseurs, some 
Swiss, and a few hundred Versailles men — sup- 
posing them even to be depended upon, which they 
were not — do against the whole rabble of Paris, led 
on by a Saint Hurugue ? Assuredly the National 
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Assembly had never been in half the danger of 
Bfaglie*s it my, for half that army were on their 
tide from the nrst, and they were backed by the 
Whole people ; yet the Assembly had given many 
k token of being ill at ease, and had, at least once 
or twice, been on the very Verge of a flight. To 
■ infcteaee the not irrational alarm of all that inha- 
bited the palace, intelligence had been received, 
about the middle of September, that the grenadiers 
of the old French guards, now incorporated with 
the PtttiS militia (under the name of Centre Gre- 
ftadiCrS), intended to rende 2 vous in the place 
Louis Qtiinre, and to march thence by night upon 
Versailles, in order either to bring the king to 
PaTiS or to make him their prisoner, by doing the 
duty of the chkteau, and dismissing both body 
guards and the Versailles national guards. The 
name alone of these Gardes Framjaises was enough 
to give the court an ague fit! On the 17th of 
September Lafayette wrote to M. de Saint Priest, 
One of the king’s ministers, to deny that there was 
any danger Of the kind ; but his letter was am- 
biguous, and the court had no confidence in the 
Writer.* The letter was communicated to Count 
d’Bstaing, commandant Of the national guard of 
Versailles, Who agreed that it was not satisfactory, 
and that there was not force sufficient in that town 
to resist the Gardes Franchises, and the multitude 
that would be sure to join them. D’Estaing (a 
soldier and a sailor. Who had served with distinc- 
tion id the late American war, and who had fought 
Howe and Byron), a decided enemy to all counter- 
revolutionary projects, Wished yet to reconcile an 
affection for the king, a regard for monarchy and 
the established rules of society, with a love for 
liberty and reform: he had undertaken the very 
dangerous and difficult task of advising the court, 
or rather the queen, who appears at this moment 
to have been the only person in the palace capable 
of forming any project, or of comprehending the 
real extent of the dtttigef. With the best intentions, 

* d’Estaing consulted With his staff, with the superior 
officers of the Vittaillee national guard, and with 
the municipality of that town, Who were as yet 
composed of men that wished well to the court. 
They all agreed that, for the sake of the town itself 
as well as df the palace, some ftiore regular troops 
ought to be brought up ; and the municipality 
made, in form, an applicate to the minister at war 
for one regithetlt of two battalions. Saint- Priest, 
in a very constitutional manner, notified to the 
National Assembly the demand of the municipality, 
and informed them that ministers proposed bring- 
ing the regiment of Flanders to Versailles. ThAAs- 
sembly mm sanctioned nor condemned ihtffBpo- 
sitioiu they dtfkttd that it was not their buifit»f 
On the tidd Or September the regiment of Fjan* 
den arrived, hag and baggage,' and with ail their 
appointment! and appurtenances, They were met 
at the entrance of the town by detachments of the 
Versailles national guard, and by the municipality, 

• Stilly, Memoirs — Lafayette, Memoirs and Correspondence. 
i Dulaure, Ksquimes. 


who, to pacify the suspicions of the Assembly* and 
people, administered to them the new oath, which 
put the nation first, the king last, and the law 
between the two. But suspicion was too Susceptible 
and irritable to he soothed in this way ; and the 
arrival of this single regiment seemed to fill all 
the patriots of the' town aud the majority of the 
Assembly with alarm and consternation * Terrible 
things were said of the long train of tumbrils and 
waggons that had come with the troops ; and it Was 
confidently reported that this particular regiment 
of Flanders had been selected because it was com- 
posed exclusively of fanatic royalists. Mirabeau 
now thundered from the tribune. If he had raised 
his voice two days before, when Saint Priest deli- 
vered his message, the regiment would not have 
been called to Versailles. Ministers now justified 
the measure by referring to the demand of the 
municipality. The arrival of the regiment was 
instantly communicated, with the addition of many 
well-invented aggravating circumstances, to Paris, 
where the sections instantly assembled to discuss 
the matter in their emphatic way. Again a mad 
pnmc seized them, and prepared them for a fero- 
cious desperation. There was going to be a counter- 
revolution — of that they were certain; and the 
army of BouillC was coming to Paris to murder 
them all in their sleep ! Those who were more 
capable of making calculations than this mad rabble 
conceived that one regiment brought to Versailles 
could not endanger even the Assembly sitting there, 
and that all the regiment of Flanders could possibly 
do would be to facilitate and cover the escape of 
the court. But then the king would go to Meta 
and put himself at the head of DouilltTs army; 
and, as that army had not been proselytized by 
Pythagorean philosophers, as B&uilld was known 
to be a decided royalist, and a brave and able officer 
besides, what risks and perils must not follow ? 
These were the doubts and calculations of Lafayette, 
who, for some ten days at least, had been thoroughly 
convinced in his own mind that the king was con- 
templating a flight to Meta and an appeal to the 
stern arbitrement of the sWord. A man with a 
little more perspicacity would have seen that poor 
Louis XVI. was by habit and by character inca- 
pable of so bold a Step, to long a* there remained 
a hope or a chance of safety and of future security 
to hit family and himself. 41 Lafayette*! suspicion 
was, however, confirmed by a report which had 
been for some days confidently propagated, at first 
among the upper classes of mis, and then among 
the populace, that an association was in course of 
being signed by the high noblesse and clergy, who 
engaged fo defend royalty and to supply the king 

dwi SSt of M°od 
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with money to the amount of ope million apd a half 
of lima per month. According to some accounts, 
this association had been got up by the queen and 
her advisers without the concurrence, and even with* 
out the knowledge of the king ; according to others, 
the king was as deeply in the project as the queen. 
Lafayette spoke of these things at a dinner party in 
Paris to Count d’Estaing, who had been sent by the 
queen to ascertain the real state of the public mind 
in the capital. Though Lafayette spoke in a low 
tone of voice, the count was thrown into an agony 
of alarm lest some of the servants might overhear 
the conversation. The domestics of the great were 
become the greatest retailers of political news ; and 
even the servants of the royal household, converted 
for the most part by the journals and by the De- 
claration of the Rights of Man into very decided 
patriots, diligently plied the office of eaves-droppe rs, 
and, patching together the disjointed sentences they 
chanced to overhear in the palace, they made their 
reports out-of-doors, and furnished staple materials 
for coffee-houses and public places. Not a few of 
them, it is said, were in the pay of the National 
Assembly. The prevailing morality wus and had 
been long before the revolution lamentably low ; 
and now patriotism justified not only the breaches 
of trust, but the rude infraction of even feeling of 
honour, of every virtue. D’Estaing whispered to 
Lafayette at this dinner party, that he should 
be careful what he said about such unproved ru- 
mours, as a word from his mouth might become a 
signal of death. 4 ‘ He is coldly positive , this M. de 
Lafayette,” adds Count d’Kstaing : “ he replied to 
me that at Metz, as everywhere else, the patriots 
were the strongest; and that it was better that one 
man like Bouilld should die than that all should 
perish.” * The Marquis de Bouilld was Lafayette's 
near relation ; but that little circumstance only 
gave a more Roman turn to Lafayette's patriotically 
constructed sentence. The Scipio A meric anus — 
this was one of the numerous names which La- 
fayette had obtained from his admirers in France 
— was evidently alarmed at the idea of the king*B 
flight to the army ; and his own letters prove that 
he stood in awe and fear of Bouilld. Whatever 
share, direct or indirect, he may have had in the 
brutal movements of the populace, it is proved 
beyond the reach of a doubt that he considered 
that neither the revolution nor himself was safe so 
long as the king resided out of the capital. In the 
Tuileries Louis could be watched day and night by 
thousands of eyes, and any evasion would be diffi- 
cult in the extreme, if not impossible. The eager- 
ness of the Palais Royal had explained itself in 
overt act#; and, without any imprudence on the 

C pf the court, Versailles would assuredly have 
invaded a few days sooner or later- Put the 
court committed follies which hastened the attack. 
The body guard end the courtiers, from the mo- 
ment that the regiment of Flanders arrived, paid 
unusual attention to its officers. This might pro- 

• Uttn too® Caurtd'XSalof to attMn, u |tven to Htotoin 
Pftrl«m«Dtoire. date of the letter to September the 14th. 


ceed from a very natural feeUng «i verity, 
for they had passed some swoons days «Wd nights 
when they were left almost alone to defend the 
palace and the royal family; but the patriots ins- 
pected that such flattering attentions could only Jp 
meant as a preparation for spins coup d’dtftk jn 
which the regime®! of Flanders was to be wm 
Sgent. The officers were not oqly presented at Sb 
levee, hut were admitted in die evening to the 
queen’s drawing-room, and to several other fevooif 
or honours “ which French vanity prizes sotugUf, 
All these things were represented to the people as 
so many criminal seductions employed against 
liberty-* The Gardes du Corps determjnea upon 
giving s grand dinner to welcome the arrival of 1 fee 
new regiment. This was common, or at least pot 
unusual i but what was a very alarming innovation 
was that permission was granted by the court to 
hold the military banquet within the palace, in the 
Grande Salle de Spectacle, or theatre* The fesst 
was given on the 1st of October; and, besides (he 
officers of the regiment of Flanders, the officers of 
the Swiss Guards, of the Cent Suisse, and many of 
the officers of the Versailles national gnard, were 
invited to it. The tables were tastefully arranged 
on the stage, and covers were laid for three hundred 
guests : the loges, or boxes of the theatre, wpre par- 
tially filled by ladies and gentlemen curious to see 
the beau spectacle , and who were admitted by tickets. 
When the performers sat down to dinner, the offir 
cers of the regiment of Flanders were mixed in 
brotherly fashion with the Gardes du Corps, the 
Swiss, and the militia officers; and the bapd, 
instead of Ca Jra, or oilier new liberty tune, 
struck up some old loyal air. This alone was 
considered as a very heinous sin by some of the 
spectators in the boxes. It seems, however, to be 
admitted by the severest of these pepsors that the 
officers themselves behaved with sufficient decency 
during the first course, or down to the moment at 
which the champagne corks were put loose ; but 
when this brisk wine had circulated. U little, all 
decency, all respect to liberty and patriotism were, 
it is said, audaciously thrown off, The hands of 
the Gardes du Corps and regiment of Flanders 
were ordered to play, and they played with great 
expression the air 

M O Richard 1 Omen rot t 
uni vert I’alwndonne.” f 

This appeal to the feelings was too much for the 
sensibility and enthusiasm of the royalists; and, 
while some wiped their eye#, other# set up a 
shout of ** Vive le Roi 1 Vive le Hoi t” The devil 
could not have been mom irrifetod by exorcism 
and holy water than were the patriots present 
at tto tune the bands were playing and the loyal 
shooting. Two little girls, related to persons in 
the queen's service, joined in the cry of “ Vive 
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le Roi !” with all their little force of lunge, 
and were happy in that exercise, when a starch 
deputy of the Tiers Etat, sitting in the next box, 
took them severely to task : “ It afflicted him,” 
he said, “ to see young and.pretty Frenchwomen 
brought up to follow such vile usages ; to cry out, 
enough to split one’s head, for the life of a single 
mfcn, and to place the king'B image in their heart, 
by a veritable fanaticism, even above that of their 
dearest relations : he painted to them the contempt 
such conduct would inspire in brave American 
women, if they could see French women corrupted 
in this fashion in their tenderest youth.”* But 
worse was to follow ; and, though he could silence 
two young ladies, the starch Tiers deputy could not 
stop it. The grenadiers of the regiment of Flan- 
ders were admitted into the pit ; and, after such a 
favour had been granted to these new-comers, it 
was thought but fair and proper to extend it to the 
common soldiers of the other corps that had been 
longer at Versailles ; and in a few nn mites the 
body of the theatre was almost filled with soldiers. 
By this time the champagne must have gone round 
very briskly, or the manners of the common 
soldiers must have become wonderfully free, for 
the grenadiers of the regiment of Flanders begged 
that they might be permitted to drink to the 
health of the king, the queen, the dauphin, and 
the rest of the royal family ; and wine was given 
to them in goblets, and they gave out their toasts 
with good loud grenadier voices ; and as they drank 
them off officers and spectators made a deafening 
chorus of “Vive le Roi! Vive la Reinc!” &c. 
At this happy, delirious moment a door was 
thrown open, and the king, and the queen leading 
the little dauphin by the hand, entered upon the 
stage and walked down between the long ranges 
of tables smiling graciously, and (the queen at 
least) nodding and bowing most gracefully.t This 
carried enthusiasm to fever-heat and above it: 
such a clapping of hands and such a straining of 
^voices all pitched to one key, all crying God save 
the king, the queen, and the dauphin ! had never 
been heard before; the bands again Btruck up 
“ O Bichard! O man roi; 1 ' and when that was 
finished they played an equally pathetic and appli- 

* Madame Campan, Memolres tur la Vie PiUce de Marie Ad* 
tolnette. 

f Thia visit to the scene of festivities, though represented, like all 
the rest, a a a premeditated design, appear, really to have In-en a 
sndilen thought, an Inspiration of the moment, and to have been 
adopted by the king in mere earinem and compliance of temper. 
Madame Campan says, that the was astonished beyond measure at 
their appearing; that, as the herself was going to the theatre to sen 
the sight, the queen told her that the court had been advised to appear, 
but that she thought under the circumstances such a step might do 
more harm than good, and that neither the king nor heraelf ought to 
have any direct pa rt;tn such a fete. Madame Campan fiddsKB it 
was the Duke or Luxembourg who induced the queen to eliao|vner 
revolution. The king had been out hunting and had only just returned 
to the palace when the proposal was modi* to him. Thu simple truth 
appears to be that the court were labouring under a moral vertigo, 
and, reeling among doubts and uncertainties, and catching at straws , 
and shadows far support, scarcely knew what they were doing. If 
there had been a premeditated design there must surely have been 
a little more caution. When the queen's dying brother, the Umpemi 
Joseph, heard Of the events of this night, and of tho fearful tragedy 
widen followed them, lie said to the Count de Segur, who was about 
returning to Paris: ** / know not what to tay or (Am* of people who 
allow fcarU to he made /hr gardet-du-corpi, without being tore of their 


cable air, “ Peut-on affliger ce qu'on dime ? n (Can 
one afflict what one loves P) Tears and audible 
sobs were now mingled with the subsiding acclam- 
ations. The gardes- du-corps, the officers of the 
regiment of Flanders, and all the other officers 
bidden to the feast stood up with their swords in 
their hands— three-hundred good blades shining 
and pointing heavenward, — and in that martial 
attitude, and with faces reddened by wine and 
loyalty, they drank to the king, the queeu, and the 
dauphin. Their majesties then bowed and with- 
drew, being followed by peals of applause which 
resounded through every part of that vast and 
magnificent palace. The epaulcted and cordoned 
performers remained on the stage and at table pass- 
ing the wine with a rapidity and profusion rare 
in their country. Whosoever has had the mis- 
fortune of witnessing the effect of wine upon these 
excitable people — of seeing at Very’s, the Rocher 
de Canaille, or other place where feasts are given, 
a party of twenty or thirty Frenchmen, soldiers or 
civilians, elevuted by drink — may form some notion 
of the furor of two or three hundred officers far 
gone in Burgundy and Champagne. Not dis- 
tinuuished by self-restraint in any circumstances, 
a Frenchman in drink is a madman, playing tricks 
most fantastic and alarming to behold. According 
to the most moderate accounts all moderation was 
lost as soon as the king and queen had retired 
from a Beene upon which they ought never to have 
entered.* The bands played royalist airs, the 
officers singing the words, and the common soldiers 
joining chorus ; the trumpets sounded a charge, 
and some of the officers esealaded the boxes as if 
they were taking a place by assault ; and it is said 
— but the facts are very doubtful — that a voice 
arose crying “ Down with the ti*i-color cockade! 
Long live the white cockade! That is the good 
one ! (rV.v/ la bonne)" — and that in the twinkling 
of an eye a great many patriotic cockades dis- 
appeared. It is even Baid that some arch-traitors 
were seen trampling the tri-color underfoot; and 
that in the course of the evening the toast of Vive 
la Nation, being proposed by one of the National 
Guard officers, was refused by the other officers with 
very contumelious language that will not bear trans- 
lation ; but these two facts seem as apocryphal as 
the two preceding ones.f When the party broke 
up some of them went and danced, ana did worse 
things, under the windows of the kiug’s apartment ; 
and a soldier of the regiment of Flanders — for men 
and officers appear to nave been mixed throughout 
these orgies — climbed up to the balcony of his 

• Marquis de Ferridres, Memoirti. 

f Madame Campan says, “ It was reported that white 
were mounted. The story is false. It only appears that oome young 
fellows, belonging to the national guard of Veraalllea. tiumea their 
tri color cockades, which were white underneath." This lady did 
not remain to see all the extravagances that were commuted later la 
the night. But a great uumber of the officers themselves afterward* 
deposed upon their honour and upon their oaths, that no insult what* 
ever was offered to the tricolor or national cookade. The gardeadu* 
corps had all along retained the white cockade. According to the 
same evidence Uie toast of Vh« la Nation was never proposed by any 
one. They may have lieen too for gone in wine to retain any distinct 
recollection of wltat had pass'd ; but Bailly and other autbudtic* of 
that party do not seem to have known whether the tenet was lose* 
lantly refused, or only purposely omitted— cedi d dMe, 
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majesty's bed-chamber to cry out Vive 1e Roi. 
This fellow, so enthusiastically or drunkenly loyal, 
became in four days one of the most dangerous of 
the mutineers— one of the first of his regiment to 
declare for the Paris mob. On the same night 
another soldier of the same regiment committed 
suicide in an access of loyalty and remorse, quick- 
ened by intoxication. One of the queen’s chap- 
lains found him lying on the ground with his own 
sword covered with blood near him . To the priest 
who offered his spiritual succour the fellow con- 
fessed that he had let himself be corrupted by the 
enemies of his king, and that, since he had seen 
his majesty and the queen and dauphin, his regret 
and remorse had turned his head.* From this it 
should appear that in the course of seven days, 
which was all the time the regiment of Flanders 
had been at Versailles, proselytizers and propa- 
gandists had been at work to induce the men to 
attack rather than defend the palace. On the fol- 
lowing day, before the fumes of the wine drunk in 
the theatre were out of their heads, the gardes-du- 
corps, collecting the fragments of the feast and four 
hundred bottles of wine which tiad not been drawn, 
gave a grand dejeuner in their own hotel or quarters. 
Nearly the same scenes were repeated ; and the 
folly and extravagant loyalty were maliciously pro- 
moted by agents of the revolution who were there 
as guests. The national guards, both of Paris and 
of Versailles, were, it is said, spoken of very dis- 
respectfully. Some gentle voices lisped, “ Long live 
the white cockade ? That is the only true (me ! 
That is the badge of honour and of glory! 1 * 
Fair dames and damsels, in the service of the 
queen and princesses, distributed some while 
cockades, telling the officers that that was the only 
good one. The dames exacted from their chosen 
knights a .vow of fidelity — a vow to be true to the 
Bourbon white — and the knights, mostly young 
officers, trebly drunk with wine, vanity, and 
gallantry, obtained the favour of kissing the dames’ 
fair hands. t 

All this was the farce before the tragedy— 
an inversion of the usual order of our dramatic 
representations. Laurent Lecointre, recently a 
draper in that town, but now lieutenant -colonel 
of the Versailles national guard, raised his voice 
against this wicked knight-errantry, and anathe- 

• Madame Campan, who aaya that the friort »m her own rela- 
tion, and waa on kla way to wiv with Iter l« the palace when he 
found the dying aoldier. Thii lady, who wua premiere femme de 
chamhre to the queen, snyi. that the had returned from the Grande 
Halle de Spectacle, delighted with all that ihe had seen (she had not 
■tayed long enough to «eu the moat extravagant parta of the ultra- 
loyal performance), that ahe found a good deal of company iu her 
apartment. and that ahe related to them all that she had witneaaod. 
She aubjuina j *• M. du BeaumeU, deputy of Arras. listened to my 
recital with a fatten air, and when 1 had flnlehed he told me that 
what had patted waa horrible ; that he knew the apirlt of the Na- 
tional Aaaembly, that he knew that the greateat mlafortunea muat 
follow dote upon live scenes of that evening. He begged permission 
to retire, in order to deliberate calmly, uhether on the morrow he 
should emigrate or join the extreme party (the c&te gauche). He 
made np hit mind to the Utter courte, and never again appeared in 
my society -UimArtt. This caae may serve at a specimen of many 
sudden political eonvesaiona. It oamc to this with many of the 
deputies— Shall we fly our oountry and lose our atl ? Shall we stay, 
preserve our honour and our principles, and perish f Or, shall we 
>ave ourselves and onr property, pr pur means of obtaining a living, 
by joining the strongest party r 

f Marquis de FerrUrea* 7 


matized the white cockade, which led to a fierce 
quarrel with an old chevalier of St. Louis. Thia 
said draper-colonel, who subsequently ran the 
full lengths of Jacobinism, and became one of the 
most active of accusers and terrorists, published 
everywhere the most provoking accounts ofthese two 
unhappy festivals, inventing many circumstances, 
and monstrously exaggerating others. The feast 
in the theatre was held on the Thursday : by Fri- 
day morning early everything that had happened, 
ana a great deal more, was known in Paris : on 
Saturday morning came the news of the dejeuner*— 
insults upon insults not to be borne — and by 
Sunday the 4th of October all Paris was up in 
arms against white cockades and black cockades, 
and every knot of riband that was not the true tri- 
color. The reported insults to the national or 
patriot cockddt — cc mepris pour dcs signes chkris 
— made, most of all, the Paris blood boil. Woe 
to the man that day that ventured abroad in 
am unpopular uniform, or with any cockade but 
their true one. One such daring individual was 
nearly hanged at the lanteme, many were beaten. 
Lafayette doubled the patroles ; but even the respec- 
tabilities of his national guard now looked sullen 
and savage, as if events had occurred that called 
for and justified fresh insurrection. The madness 
of the mob was increased by the non-arrival of 
some boats that descended the Seine daily with 
corn for the capital. A cry was raised and re- 
peated in ten thousand places at once, that while 
the aristocrats were faring sumptuously, and giving 
profligately extravagant feasts to insult liberty and 
the nation, the people, who were the nation, were 
left to starve. Cries of u Bread ! Bread ! Give us 
bread !** had been mixed, even on the Saturday, 
with cries of “ To Versailles ! To Versailles! Let 
us go to Versailles and get bread ! Let us grapple 
with the conspirators before we are quite ata^▼«l! , * 
Among the many republics within a republic, or 
anarchies within an anarchy, was one composed 
principally of the market-women of Paris, the 
Dames de la Halle, a class for which we have no 
representative in England, the nearest approach to 
it being the fish-fags of Billingsgate. These 
dames had been distinguished in the olden time 
by their noisy and outrageous loyalty; and their 
proudest boast was a privilege they possessed of 
presenting to the king at some festival an enormous 
bouquet or nosegay, and of sending up deputations 
to the court on the birth of a Dauphin or other 
happy event; but all this, loyalty was now an 
exploded faith, a scorned superstition ; the market-, 
women were converts to ihe new philosophy, and 
championesses for liberty and equality. They felt, 
too, the hardness of the times, and Wieved that 
their trade was spoilt and their stomachs pinched 
by the horrible machinations of the queen and the 
aristocrats. For la long time they had never 
alluded to the queen except in the most outrageous 
and obscene language. They had also been 
declaring for some time that the men were too 
slow and timid. On the preceding Saturday even** 
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Port St. Antoine. From • View by Lapud. 


ing a woman of this class had delivered an oration 
in the Palais Royal, of the most spirit-6timng or 
Stomach-stirring description. Other females had 
harangued in narrower circles; and it seems to 
have been agreed among a very considerable num- 
ber that there should be an insurrection of women 
on the Monday. The scheme offered many ad- 
vantages. Though the respectabilities of the na- 
tional guards might possibly be inclined to put 
down poor men, they could not poBBibly make use 
of their armB against poor women. At the dawn 
of Monday— a cold drizzling October morning— 
a crowd of women collected in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, whence they soon marched in the direc- 
tion of the H6tel de Ville, pressing every female 
they met into their ranks, and forcing them to 
march, shopt, and shriek with them. At the same 
moment a girl belonging to the Quarticr de St. 
Rustache, ran into a guard-house of the national 
guards, seized a drum, beat it through the streets, 
collected all the poor women of that quarter, and 
marched away to form a junction with the Faubourg 
St. Antoine women in the Place de Gr&ve. Some 
of them took their brooms and mop-sticks with 
them, some their fire-irons, some the sgms on 
which they dried their clothes, to make hffirs for 
aristocratic necks. Other columns soon came post- 
ing from other parts of the town, and every woman 
Men stirring at that early hour, the poor milliner 
going to her daily work, the old devotee going to 
matins in her parish church, the housemaid risen 
betimes, was forced to join and march. It was a 
universal press of women ; and all these columns 
concentrated in the great Place de Grfere, “utter- 


ing cries relative to the dearth of grain.” • Early 
as they were, the van of this strange army farad a 
male mob already in the square, endeavouring to 
hang a baker. The baker was rescued by some of 
the national guards, and his eiecutioners coiled up 
their ropes and joined the women ; and presently 
greater mobs of men, many o£ them armed with 
pikeB, or with their pockets filled with stones, 
formed in the rear of tne women and pushed them 
forward. The tocsin was now sounding from every 
steeple, and in every quarter the drums of the 
national guards were beating to arms. A detach- 
ment of cavalry or mounted national guards was 
charged by the women and driven back as far 
as the corner of Sheep-street {la Rub du M out on). 
The demou -possessed rabble then returned to attack 
the gates of the Hdtel de Ville, crying “ Bread 1 
Bread ! We will speak to the mayor T We will 
see father Bailly l n All the infantry of the national 
guards that were on the spot formed in order of 
battle in front of the gates, levelling their bayonets 
and beseeching the women to keep off them. 
There were two or three cannon, but they were 
not loaded. For a few minutes the women halted i 
but then the men in the rear* throwing stones 
over their heads at the national guards, pushed 
them forward, and then the national guards 
shouldered arms, separated into two sringa, and left 
an open passage between them up to the unbarred 
gates of the Hotel de Ville. We believe, and cir- 
cumstances justify the suspicion, that if the heart 
of these civic heroes had not beep mm than half 

• Carlyle, French RevoluUon.— Domits, 

Joan, 
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with the people* et if they had not been awed by 
the mat multitude of pikemen in the rear, they 
WOtlld have kept their ground, even though they 
hid need their bayonets against the breasts of these 
She-devils* This was not a time of delicate dis- 
tinctions, and the whole story of the revolution 
shows the hollowness of the Vaunted gallantly of 
the nation. One of the greatest moving principles 
of it was a rabid hatred and spite against one &ir 
and most graceful woman — a savage fury against 
the queen* Which astonished and disgusted a frank 
republican, who did not belong to a people htsking 
any particular pretension to gallantry and woman- 
devotedness, but Whose veins were filled from the 
milder and better tempered Anglo-Saxon fount,* 
As soon SI these national guards gave Way the 
women precipitated themselves into the building, 
arid soon spread themselves over every part of the 
interior. Some of them, whose manners and dress 
seemed to testify that they were not of the very 
lowest orders, entered into the different bureaux or 
offices of the municipality, and engaged in a con- 
versation with the Clerks who had been roused out 
of their hods before their time: others, more 
ragged and plain-spoken, demanded bread and 
arms With terrible oaths, saying that their men 
Were not bold enough ; and they seized the books 
and papers, and swore that they would burn them 
all, as they were the work of the members of the 
commune, Who were all traitors and all deserving 
of the latitetne, and Bailly and Lafayette more pro- 
per to be hanged than any of them. Other divi- 
sions of these female stormers tried to break open 
the magazine Of arms : their efforts Were fruitless, 
but, in a short time they were joined by some of 
the toate mob, who brought crowbars, axes, ham- 
mers, and who presently broke open those doors, 
and madh themselves masters of seven or eight 
hundred tnusketa, a proportionate numbeT of 
bayonets and swords, and two small cannon. They 
next broke open a strong room which contained 
the weights and measures, and three sacks of 
money* Crying out for the mayor and the heads 
of the commune or municipality, the women rushed 
up to the belfry or clock-house that surrounded 
the lofty edifice, and there they found, seeking to 
conceal himself, the abbd Lefevre, a member of 
the commune, an enthusiastic revolutionist at the 
beginning of the revolution, a priest braver than 
artillerymen, one that had distributed gunpowder 
in the Hdtel de ViUe amidst drunken men with 

* Gotmnumr Morris. —Hie generous feelings were excited lone 
before matters had reached their present height. In describing the 
jTQoaMloD o/ lb* SUjM Omni ud court to the church of Notre 
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pipes in their mouths at the time of the Bastille 
insurrection, but who had now incurred odium and 
suspicion. The she-devils gripped the abbtl by 
the throat, passed a rope round his neck and thea 
over a beam, hoisted him up and left him hang- 
ing. The Worldly salvation of this abbe Lefevre 
is accounted for in two ways— some say a woman, 
or two women, touched by compassion, cut the 
fatal cord ; others say that the rope broke, and let 
the abbd plumb down some twenty feet of more.* 
Certain it is the abb* survived his hanging or 
half-hanging many a year, living to be a member 
of the National Convention, and to publish the 
complete works of that driest and most dogmatizing 
philosophe or atheist, Helvetius, only Buffering (as 
was not unnatural after such half apoplexy) a con- 
tinual shaking in the head and limbs. If in their 
first fury these Dames de la Halle and demireps 
had found astronomer Bailly or General Lafayette, 
it is by no means certain whether they would not 
have tucked them up in the same manner. But 
the mayor and the commandant-general were luckily 
at their own houses. The officer in command of 
the national guards, who had served under La- 
fayette in America, knew not What to do, except to 
summon his general, who was evidently very slow 
in coming : his alarm increased upon seeing some 
of the furies preparing to set lire to an enormous 
heap of papers, which must have ended in the 
burning of the whole edifice : he was completely 
lost ; but Stanislas Maillard, a dealer in skins, a 
hui trier d choral, or riding messenger, and one Of 
the volunteers at the taking of the Bastille* Stopped 
the women, put out their lights, and told them that 
the proper thing to do was to go at once to Ver- 
sailles, and that he would be their leader. This 
saved the Hdtel de Ville. Maillard asked for or* 
ders from the superior officer of the national guards, 
explaining to him how that the first thing to be 
done was to get rid of these she-deVils. The officer 
would not take it upon himself to order a march 
upon Versailles j but he told the huissier ft cheml 
that he might go wherever he Chose, provided only 
he did not disturb the pubtie tranquillity. Th& 
was delicate. Maillard thereupon took a drum, 
went out into the Place de Grfeve, drumming with 
all his might, and calling upon the women to 
follow him to Versailles. Homes were procured 
to draw the cannons, some carta and coaches 
were roughly pressed into the service, and the 
Dames de la Halle and the test of that strange 
army followed Maillard and his druth. He led 
them across the Louvre, and through the gardens 
of the Tuileriei, to the Champa Blysdes, where a 
halt was celled to wait for recruits. These recruits 
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wm Interrupted In reading his opening speech by loud end joyous 
Melamatioiis " The tear* start from my eyes in spite of myself. 
Trite qtteteh Vseps or wnu to wteep, but not one voice la beard to wish 
her welh I would certainly raiee mine if l were a Frenchman j hut 
I have So right to express a sentiment, and Is vain solicit those who 
aw near mte to id It* Me seems W bless Corns one " imbued with 
the milh df human kindness, who oMgtelted a faint Kit* la Aeias” 
at the endef thteoewiteosjes of that day. Bftt sloes that day or pro* 

aauaswwa&ssr 1 — * 


were not all of the softer sex \ for w hen the petit- 
coat column was put again in motion, there was a 
large body of armed men in it* front, and all the 
volunteers of the Bastille in its rear. Some non- 
sensical stories &Te told about a speech from the 

• Adother story is. that tlie nlit>e Lefevre tfa* cut down, iu a w 
less state, by men the kicked Him about oa the leads Of the build- 
in| until he recovered his msas, and thus permitted him to waul 
home ac bait he could. 



